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PREFACE 


This  volume,  the  second  in  the  post-war  series  of  Surveys,  again  covers  two 
years,  but  its  successor  will,  I  hope,  return  to  the  annual  basis. 

Once  more  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Middle  Eastern  affairs  are  excluded.  The  former  omission  is  a  permanent 
feature  of  this  series.  The  latter  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  George 
Kirk  has  written  a  special  volume  on  The  Middle  East,  1945-50  in  the  series 
which  Chatham  House  is  devoting  to  the  second  World  War  and  its 
aftermath.  After  1950  Middle  Eastern  affairs  will  again  find  their  place 
in  successive  annual  Surveys.  The  treatment  of  German  affairs  is  again, 
as  in  the  previous  volume,  restricted  by  the  plan  to  include  in  the  Survey 
of  the  war  period  a  substantial  section  on  the  occupation  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 

The  scope  of  the  present  volume  is  also  more  restricted  than  that  of  its 
predecessor.  The  Survey  for  1947-8  initiated  a  new  series,  and  it  seemed 
desirable  that  it  should  attempt  to  cover  all  quarters  of  the  world.  There¬ 
after,  however,  the  threads  should  be  picked  up,  not  necessarily  annually, 
but  as  occasion  offers  and  events  demand.  This  volume  makes  no  mention 
of  Latin  America ;  those  threads  will  be  picked  up  in  another  year. 

Professor  Hawtrey  and  Dr.  Jones  have  again  contributed  sections  on 
economic  and  Far  Eastern  affairs  respectively.  For  these  contributions 
I  am  very  grateful.  And  Miss  Denise  Folliot  has  again  sub-edited  our 
volume,  commenting  and  correcting  with  point  and  precision  at  every 
stage  from  first  drafts  to  final  proofs. 

A  volume  of  Documents  is  published  together  with  this  Survey,  and  for 
this  timely  and  arduous  work  the  authors  of  the  Survey  and  its  readers  have 
to  thank  Miss  Margaret  Carlyle. 

PETER  CALVOCORESSI 

Easter  1952 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE 
THREE  WORLD  MAPS 


The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
arena  of  international  affairs  during  and  since  the  second  World  War. 

Down  to  1940,  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of 
history.  Admiral  King’s  achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  transformed  this  oblong  into  a 
continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The  conquest,  since 
then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round 
the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three 
quarters  of  a  sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  un- 
traversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened 
by  the  other  surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west  and  north, 
whereas,  before  1 940,  no  Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two 
fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a  ‘central’  Power,  such  as  France 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to  1945. 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly,  that 
it  is  not  easily  grasped,  or  taken  into  account.  The  purpose  of  these 
maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat  visible  to 
the  eye. 


ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 

During  the  years  1949-50  the  conflict  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States,  which  had  come  out  into  the  open  towards  the  end  of  1946, 
continued  to  dominate  world  affairs.  This  conflict  had  not  arisen  over 
any  clash  between  concrete  Russian  and  American  interests;  for,  unlike 
Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  in  the  inter-war  years,  the  two  protagonists  in 
the  post-war  arena  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be  ‘have-not’  Powers.  Each 
of  them  already  possessed  a  Lebensraum  that  was  amply  sufficient  for  its 
own  economic  needs  for  as  far  as  could  be  seen  ahead,  and,  so  far  from 
overlapping,  their  respective  geographical  spheres  hardly  impinged  on  one 
another.  The  cause  of  this  conflict  was  not  greed  but  fear.  Owing  to  the 
invention  of  the  atom  bomb,  a  world  in  which,  on  the  economic  plane, 
there  was  still  elbow-room  even  for  two  colossal  great  Powers  to  live  and 
let  live  side  by  side,  had  contracted  on  the  military  plane  to  so  small  a 
compass  as  to  bring  the  two  giants  within  point-blank  range  of  one  another. 
Their  mutual  fear  was  a  consequence  of  this  revolution  in  military  techno¬ 
logy;  and  the  consequence  of  this  identical  Russian  and  American  state 
of  mind  was  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  either  Power,  in  competition  with 
its  adversary,  to  bring  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into 
its  own  camp.  If,  in  a  world  that  had  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  a  duel¬ 
ling  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  either  party  to  retreat  out  of  range  of  a 
dangerous  neighbour,  it  might  at  least  be  possible,  by  securing  a  strip  of 
ground  here  or  there,  to  shift  the  deadly  barrier  between  the  duellists  a 
few  paces  nearer  to  one’s  adversary  and  farther  from  oneself.  This  was 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  rival  foreign  policies  of  the  governments  at 
Washington  and  Moscow  were  now  being  conducted,  and  the  effects  were 
coming  to  be  felt  all  over  the  globe,  even  in  such  formerly  secluded  por¬ 
tions  of  its  surface  as  Tibet  and  Greenland. 

During  these  years  1949-50  the  two  outstanding  events  were  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  4  April  1949  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea  on  25  June  1950;  and  these  two  historical  signposts 
pointed  to  the  diversity  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Russo-American  struggle 
during  this  period  in  different  areas.  Russian  successes  in  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Asia  offset  American  successes  in  the  Western  peninsula  of 
Asia  that  was  conventionally  known  as  ‘Europe’. 

The  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was,  of  course,  a  noteworthy 
regional  success  for  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  it  put  an  end  to  a  de¬ 
bate  about  the  policy  which  the  West  European  states  should  adopt  in  the 
face  of  American-Russian  rivalry.  The  ten  European  states  that  signed 
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2  INTRODUCTION 

the  treaty  were  thereby  committing  themselves  outright  to  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States;  and  this  positive  act  was  psychologically  and  politically 
important,  even  though  there  had  been  a  certain  unreality  about  earlier 
suggestions  that  ‘a  neutral  bloc’  or  ‘a  third  force’  might  be  fashioned  out  of 
a  Western  Europe  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  domination,  had 
been  dependent  on  American  economic  aid  for  its  recovery  and  indeed  for 
its  survival.  By  the  date  of  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the  joint 
opposition  of  the  three  western  occupying  Powers  in  Germany  to  the 
Russian  blockade  of  West  Berlin  had  gained  a  victory  which  was  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  Russians  themselves  when  they  lifted  the  blockade,  a  few 
weeks  later,  on  12  May  1949;  and  the  coincidence  of  these  events  was  a 
clear  indication  that  in  Europe  the  western  Powers  had  now  regained  the 
initiative.  The  next  step  for  them  was  to  create  the  necessary  organization, 
and  build  up  the  necessary  force,  for  putting  the  treaty  into  effect.  In 
September  at  Washington  the  Congress  approved  a  Mutual  Defence 
Assistance  Programme  to  finance  rearmament. 

The  political  alignment  of  Western  Europe  was  a  matter  of  first-class 
importance  at  this  date  because,  in  spite  of  the  material  and  the  less  easily 
reparable  psychological  ravages  of  the  second  World  War,  this  small 
region  was  still  a  reservoir  of  natural  resources,  human  skill  and  industrial 
plant  that  was  second  only  in  productive  power  to  ‘the  arsenal  of  Demo¬ 
cracy’  in  North  America;  and,  low  though  Western  Europe’s  war  potential 
now  was  compared  with  North  America’s,  it  was  nevertheless  still  a  de¬ 
cisive  weight  in  the  Russo-American  scales.  Added  to  America’s  huge 
resources,  it  gave  a  united  western  community  an  overwhelming  pre¬ 
ponderance  over  the  communist  community  in  industrial  strength, 
whereas,  if  it  were  ever  to  fall  into  Russian  hands,  it  would  diminish  the 
disparity  to  a  degree  at  which  the  statesmen  at  Moscow  might  be  able  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  venture  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  United  States.  This  important  success  of  American  policy  in 
Europe  was,  however,  counterbalanced  during  the  period  under  review 
by  Russian  successes  in  Asia;  and,  though  these  did  not  bring  into  Russia’s 
hands  any  comparable  increment  to  its  immediate  military  power,  the 
rulers  of  a  people  that  was  so  well  schooled  in  patience  as  the  Russian 
people  were  might,  and  no  doubt  did,  take  heart  from  reckoning  up  the 
accession  of  strength  which  these  Asian  reinforcements  might  bring  to  the 
communist  cause  in  the  long  run. 

It  was  true  that  the  Asian  countries  were  still  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  enterprise  of  mastering  an  exotic  Western  technique  and  of  equipping 
themselves,  out  of  their  poverty,  with  the  plant  required  for  making  this 
technique  bear  its  fruits  of  wealth  and  power;  but  the  Russian  example 
had  already  shown  how  rapidly  a  non-western  people  could  reduce  its 
technological  lag  behind  the  west  by  making  a  forced  march,  and  the 
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Asian  peoples,  in  their  turn,  were  now  manifestly  on  the  move.  The  spur 
was  their  fast-growing  exasperation  at  the  impotence  and  the  subordina¬ 
tion  that  had  been  their  lot  for  the  past  450  years;  and,  if  this  motive 
should  translate  itselt  into  practical  results  in  the  shape  of  even  a  modest 
rise  in  their  technological  efficiency  in  contemporary  western  terms,  then 
their  numbers,  their  frugality  and  their  habit  of  hard  work,  stoked  with 
the  untapped  resources  of  their  vast  domain,  might  be  expected  to  restore 
to  them  that  power  in  the  world  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in 
times  less  abnormal  than  the  now  past  ‘modern  age’  of  western  history. 
Thus,  while  Western  Europe  was  an  immediately  utilizable  asset  in 
America’s  hand,  Asia  was  a  promising  feature  of  Russia’s  prospects  in  the 
middle  distance,  though  in  a  more  distant  future  still  a  Muscovite 
Frankenstein  might  live  to  find  his  monster  becoming  a  menace  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  his  former  American  rival  whom  the  monster  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  intimidate. 

The  succession  of  events  that  gave  Russia  the  initiative  in  Asia  was  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  Kuomintang  by  the  communists  in  China,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  North  Korean  attack  on  South  Korea.  While  the  authentic 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  North  Korean  communist  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  communist  government  and  Moscow  was  hidden  from 
western  eyes  by  an  opaque  curtain,  the  effects  were  indubitably  adverse 
to  the  west  in  two  ways.  The  western  Powers  were  saddled  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  Asian  war  in  Korea,  in  addition  to  the  wars  in  which  the  French 
were  already  entangled  in  Indo-China,  and  the  British  in  Malaya.  And 
the  common  strain  of  the  Korean  War  produced  divided  counsels  and 
discordant  feelings  in  the  western  camp. 

The  definitive  triumph  of  the  communist  cause  in  China  was  registered 
on  21  September  1949,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  establishment  of  a 
People’s  Republic,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  signing  of  Russo-Chinese 
treaties  on  14  February  1950.  Meanwhile,  on  6  January  1950  the  new 
communist  Chinese  government  at  Peking  had  been  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that  it  had  now  become  the  effective  govern¬ 
ment  of  China  de  facto ,  whereas  the  United  States  deprecated  Great 
Britain’s  action  as  precipitate  and  forbore  to  follow  suit,  till  American 
policy  was  overtaken  by  a  series  of  events  in  the  Far  East — first  the  North 
Korean  attack  on  South  Korea  in  June  1950,  and  then  the  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  war  in  November — which  erected  one  further  obstacle  after 
another  to  an  American  recognition  of  the  communist  Chinese  regime. 
The  consequences  were  a  complete  breach  between  the  United  States  and 
China  and  a  serious  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  their 
West  European  allies. 

When  the  North  Koreans  invaded  South  Korea  and  the  United  States 
intervened  in  the  Korean  War,  the  administration  at  Washington 
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simultaneously  linked  the  problems  of  Korea  and  Formosa  together  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  United  States  Navy  had  been  instructed  to  ensure  the 
neutralizing  of  Formosa  by  seeing  to  it  that  neither  the  Kuomintang  nor 
the  communist  Chinese  forces  should  cross  the  Straits  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  While  in  form  this  action  was  impartial,  in  fact  it 
favoured  the  Kuomintang,  since  a  re-conquest  of  Continental  China  from 
Formosa  by  their  refugee  armies  was  patently  out  of  the  question,  whereas 
an  occupation  of  Formosa  by  the  communists  might  otherwise  have  been 
both  practicable  and  probable.  The  American  interdict  was  bound  to 
have  a  most  serious  effect  on  Sino- American  relations  because  Formosa 
(like  Manchuria)  had  a  symbolic  significance  in  Chinese  eyes.  It  had  been 
the  first  piece  of  Chinese  territory  to  be  seized  by  Japan  (as  spoils  of  war 
in  1894),  and  hence  the  status  of  Formosa  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  acid 
tests  of  China’s  territorial  integrity.  In  claiming  the  right  not  to  be  forcibly 
prevented  by  a  foreign  Power  from  extending  to  Formosa  a  rule  which  they 
had  already  established  on  the  mainland,  it  may  be  guessed  that  the 
communist  Chinese  government  at  Peking  had  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  many  of  its  countrymen  who  had  no  leanings  toward  the  communist 
creed. 

The  American  approach  to  the  problem  of  Formosa  seems  to  have  been 
primarily  strategic.  If  America  were  to  refrain  from  using  its  sea-power 
to  prevent  communists  from  the  continent  from  conquering  one  West 
Pacific  island,  might  not  the  Filipinos  and  the  Japanese  infer  that  their 
turn  was  likely  to  come  next,  and  draw  the  moral  that  they  had  better 
meet  trouble  half  way  by  making  their  peace  with  the  communist  Powers 
in  advance?  To  West  European  minds,  this  seemed  to  be  just  the  kind  of 
consideration  which,  when  European  governments  had  been  actuated  by 
it,  had  always  been  branded  by  American  public  opinion  as  ‘imperial¬ 
istic’;  and  this  judgement  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  Formosa  was 
being  occupied  and  administered,  not  by  the  United  States  direct,  but  by 
the  Kuomintang,  since  the  use  of  a  puppet  native  regime  had  been  one  of 
the  stock  devices  of  imperialism  as  West  European  Powers  had  practised 
it  in  the  past. 

Though,  in  view  of  their  own  record,  West  Europeans  could  hardly 
have  the  face  to  denounce  the  American  manifestation  of  imperialism  in 
Formosa  on  moral  grounds,  they  could,  and  did,  deprecate  it  as  an 
American  luxury  for  which  Europe  might  find  itself  having  to  pay.  In 
West  European  eyes  the  fate  of  a  far-flung  West-Pacific  island  screen, 
skirting  the  Far  Eastern  coasts  of  the  old  world,  could  not  appreciably 
affect  the  security  of  the  United  States,  whereas  it  might  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  Western  Europe  if,  as  a  result  of  America’s  tossing  a  lighted 
match  into  the  eastern  corner  of  the  great  continental  powder  magazine, 
there  were  to  be  a  general  explosion  in  which  the  western  end  too  would 
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be  blown  up.  European  anxieties  about  the  effect  of  America’s  Formosan 
policy  on  Europe’s  fate  were  sharpened  by  China’s  intervention  in  the 
Korean  War;  for,  in  a  war  in  which  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and 
the  United  States  were  now  the  principal  belligerents,  it  looked  as  if  the 
Formosan  question  might  prove  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  People’s  Republic  would  be  likely  to  insist  on 
the  possession  of  Formosa  as  one  of  its  conditions,  while  the  United  States 
would  be  unwilling  to  grant  this  so  long  as  Washington  and  Peking  were 
at  daggers  drawn. 

Apart  from  this  difference  of  attitude  and  feeling  over  Formosa,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  West  European  opinion  came  to  be  divided  over  the  question  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Korean  War,  as  this  dragged  on.  The  Americans  were 
a  habitually  impatient  people.  Their  experience  in  clearing  a  continent 
of  forests,  bisons  and  Red  Indians  had  implanted  in  them  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  solving  vexatious  problems  once  for  all  by  taking  drastic 
measures.  They  could  see  no  sense  in  untying  knots  when  one  could  cut 
them,  and  their  temperamental  impulse  to  cut  the  Korean  knot  was 
reinforced  by  the  pain  and  grief  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  Korean  War 
and,  in  particular,  sustaining  the  larger  part  of  the  casualties  on  the  United 
Nations  side.  It  was  exasperating  to  the  American  public  to  see  the  United 
States  air  force  tied  down  by  instructions  to  refrain  from  bombing  enemy 
air-bases,  munitions  dumps  and  troop  concentrations  on  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  Sino-Korean  frontier.  And,  when  America  had  in  its  hands  a 
master  weapon  in  the  shape  of  the  atom  bomb,  why  should  it  also  refrain 
from  using  that  to  coerce  the  communist  Chinese  government  into  stop¬ 
ping  a  war  that  was  taking  a  daily  toll  of  American  lives? 

In  the  United  States  these  questions  were  vigorously  debated  both  on 
their  own  merits  and  also  as  elements  in  the  turbulent  football-game  of 
American  domestic  party  politics,  while  a  horrified  West  European 
audience  found  its  hair  standing  on  end  as  it  listened  in  to  an  apparently 
irresponsible  American  wrangle  in  which  each  European  listener  felt, 
with  a  shiver,  that  his  own  country’s  and  own  household’s  fate  was  in¬ 
volved.  While  the  United  States’  West  European  allies  had  been  willing 
to  send  minor  contingents  of  troops  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  United 
States  army  on  a  local  battlefield  for  the  sake  of  championing  the  western 
community’s  cause  by  vindicating  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  an  extension  of  the  war  beyond 
the  limits  of  Korea,  so  far  from  bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  would  spread 
the  conflagration  till  Western  Europe  too  would  suffer  Korea’s  fate.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  them  that  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  put 
through  a  worse  agony  than  they  had  suffered  in  the  second  World  War, 
and  that  the  decision  of  a  question  that  was  one  of  life  or  death  for  them 
depended  on  the  outcome  of  a  domestic  controversy  in  the  United  States 
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in  which  America’s  European  allies  had  no  say.  These  European  mis¬ 
givings  found  a  focus  in  the  dramatic  figure  of  General  MacArthur,  whose 
strong  personality  inspired  sharp  hostility  in  hearts  which  it  did  not  move 
to  admiration.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1950,  when  the  domestic 
debate  in  America  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  a  wave  of  anti-American  feeling 
ran  through  Western  Europe,  and  the  distrust  of  American  intentions  even 
in  responsible  West  European  quarters  was  revealed  in  Mr.  Attlee’s 
hurried  visit  to  Washington  in  December  1950.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
turn  of  the  calendar  year  that  the  tension  was  relaxed  by  President 
Truman’s  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  and  by  the  eventual  opening 
of  pourparlers  for  an  armistice  in  the  Korean  War. 

In  the  contemporary  interplay  between  West  European  and  American 
opinion  over  South-Eastern  Asia  the  roles  were  in  some  sense  reversed ; 
for,  here,  American  public  opinion  was  torn  between  its  present  animus 
against  communism  and  its  traditional  disapproval  of  West  European 
imperialism.  As  spectators  of  French,  Dutch  and  British  struggles  to 
recapture  and  retain  a  hold  on  Indo-China,  Indonesia  and  Malaya  after 
the  recession  of  the  tide  of  Japanese  conquest  from  South-East  Asia  thanks 
to  American  victories  in  the  Pacific,  were  the  Americans  to  approve  and 
support  the  West  European  Powers’  military  operations  as  contributions 
to  a  common  struggle  against  communism?  Or  were  they  to  discern, 
through  the  communist  colours  worn  by  these  European  Powers’  South- 
East  Asian  adversaries,  the  countenances  of  small  nations  ‘rightly 
struggling  to  be  free’  from  the  toils  of  imperialism?  If  Great  Britain  were 
to  lose  Hongkong  to  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  or  France  to  lose  Saigon 
to  Viet-Minh,  ought  good  Americans  to  feel  glad  or  sorry? 

Certainly,  during  the  period  under  review,  the  Americans  looked 
askance  at  French  proceedings  in  Indo-China  and  Dutch  proceedings  in 
Indonesia,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  did  the  British  too.  After  they  them¬ 
selves  had  voluntarily  handed  over  the  reins  of  power  and  evacuated  their 
troops  from  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  they  did  not  see  why 
other  West  European  Powers  should  not  be  expected  to  do  as  much  in 
other  Asian  territories  hitherto  under  Western  rule.  As  for  the  Indians, 
one  of  the  first  uses  that  they  made  of  their  newly  acquired  independence 
was  to  express  this  view  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Were  good  Americans 
to  commend  Pandit  Nehru  for  going  farther  than  the  British  in  a  righteous 
condemnation  of  French  imperialism  in  Asia?  Or  were  they  to  censure 
him  for  going  farther  than  the  British  in  a  criminal  indulgence  towards 
the  communist  regime  in  China?  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  conflict  of 
feelings  and  confusion  of  counsels  over  policy  in  South-East  Asia  should 
have  produced  embarrassment  and  have  prevented  co-operation.  There 
was,  indeed,  hardly  any  co-operation  at  this  stage,  either  in  policy-making 
or  in  action,  between  the  western  Powers  who  had  interests  and  problems 
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in  South-East  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  the  Powers  were  one 
another’s  partners  in  the  Atlantic  Treaty.  Such  local  co-operation  as  was 
achieved  by  them  was  due  less  to  mutual  trust  and  goodwill  than  to  the 
ominous  arrival  of  the  Chinese  communist  armies  at  China’s  southern 
border,  on  the  threshold  of  the  South-East  Asian  countries’  continental 
back  doors. 

While  the  competition  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
the  allegiance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  thus  not  as  clear  cut  at  this  stage 
in  South-East  Asia  as  it  already  was  both  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in  Europe, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  governing  factor  in  the  international  arena  taken  as 
a  whole ;  and  in  the  light  of  it  there  was  a  certain  air  of  unreality  about  the 
continuance  of  negotiations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  western  Powers 
over  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  over  the  future  of  Germany.  These 
topics  were  now  stale,  and  the  western  Powers  were  no  longer  in  a  mood 
to  negotiate  about  them  in  earnest  now  that  they  had  taken  the  plunge 
into  rearmament. 


PART  I 


THE  RIVALS 

1.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.A. 

American  foreign  policy  during  1949-50  was  dominated  by  conflict  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Between  the  two  great  Powers  lay  two  principal  intermediate 
arenas  or  marchlands,  the  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Asia.  The  two 
Powers  were  also  separated  by  oceans,  situated  in  both  cases  on  the 
American  and  not  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  continental  marchlands. 
American  policy  therefore  bore  many  of  the  traditional  marks  of  the 
strategy  of  a  maritime  Power;  Russian  policy  those  of  a  land  Power. 
While  the  U.S.S.R.  stretched  out  into  the  marches  and  dominated  the 
lands  nearest  to  its  borders  in  satellite  Europe  and  central  Asia,  the  U.S.A. 
reached  across  oceans  to  make  allies  among  the  rim  lands  which  preserved 
their  independence  from  the  great  Eurasian  land  Power.  When  American 
policy  deviated  from  the  maritime  tradition  by  seeking  to  create,  before 
the  outbreak  of  armed  conflict,  transoceanic  continental  power,  it  en¬ 
countered  opposition  within  the  U.S.A. 

In  this  picture  two  countries  stood  out  as  being  of  special  value  to  the 
U.S.A..  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Both  were  islands  on  the  fringes  of 
the  debatable  lands:  traditionally  maritime  and  not  land  Powers;  geo¬ 
graphically  stepping-stones  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Europe  or  Asia;  less 
accessible  than  their  continental  neighbours  to  Russian  invasion;  the  one 
a  relatively  powerful  industrialized  state,  and  the  other  in  all  probability 
but  temporarily  deposed  from  that  condition.  The  principal  difference 
from  the  point  of  view  of  American  strategy,  between  Great  Britain  and 
J  apan  lay  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  respected  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  whereas  to  Asia  Japan  was  a  recent  and  savage  enemy. 

iA/nmtlwEUr0peaiJ  arena  the  U-S-S-R-  had>  since  the  end  of  the  second 
World  War,  extended  its  influence  to  a  point  amounting  almost  to  annexa- 

tion  of  the  Slav  countries,.  Hungary  and  Rumania.  In  retaliation  the 
U.S.A.  stepped  over  the  British  stepping-stone  and  entered  Europe  The 
material  support  provided  by  the  Marshall  Plan  was  followed  by  the 
creation  of  a  western  alliance  and  by  the  stationing  of  American  forces  in 
Europe,  not  merely  as  forces  of  occupation  in  consequence  of  a  past  war 
but  as  part  of  a  new  allied  force  assembled  in  face  of  a  new  threat.  Between 
the  rival  Powers  with  their  advanced  fringe  of  associates  lay  Germany,  in 
e  middle  of  the  march,  as  it  were  Armenia  between  Byzantium  and 
Persia  The  struggle  in  Europe  was  a  struggle  for  Germany,  for  there  alone 
could  the  European  limes  be  decisively  shifted. 
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In  Asia  the  pattern  was  less  simple.  There  was  in  Europe  no  country 
equivalent  to  China,  which  had  been  held  in  1 945  by  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  one  of  the  five  principal  Powers  in 
the  world.  Despite  the  enfeeblement  of  civil  war  China  was  still  in  1949 
regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  status  of  a  great  Power.  China  was  there¬ 
fore  in  this  respect  unlike  Germany,  which,  though  similarly  situated  in 
relation  to  the  major  Powers,  was  still  generally  regarded  as  a  country  for 
ever  debarred  from  rising  above  the  status  of  a  great  secondary  Power. 
When  the  Chinese  civil  war  turned  finally  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  a  new  Chinese  state  was  established  and  became  the  ally 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Washington  was  called  upon  to  take  a  difficult  decision. 
The  U.S.A.  must  either  accept  the  Sino-Russian  alignment  and  base  their 
policy  upon  the  presumed  persistence  of  this  formidable  association,  or  the 
U.S.A.  might  bend  their  efforts  in  the  first  instance  to  detaching  China 
from  Russia.  Although  there  were  in  the  Sino-Paissian  alliance  (as  in  all 
but  the  most  perfect  alliances)  seeds  of  disagreement,  past  American 
support  for  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  it  particularly  hard  for  the 
U.S.A.  to  take  advantage  of  these  differences.  However  well  aware  Peking 
might  be  of  possible  flaws  in  the  Sino-Russian  accord,  particularly  in 
regard  to  Manchuria  and  central  Asia,1  Peking  was  even  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  recent,  and  in  some  circles  continuing,  American  support  for 
anti-communist  groups  in  China.  Appreciation  of  these  facts  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  American  reluctance  to  come  to  terms  with  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung 
and  to  join  the  British  in  an  attempt  to  make  friends  and  influence  people 
in  China.  If  the  State  Department,  in  1950,  was  coming  closer  to  the 
British  view,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  June  and  Chinese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Korea  in  November  postponed  a  rapprochement  between 
Washington  and  Peking,  from  which  the  Russians  would  have  been  the 
only  certain  losers.  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  Washington  found 
itself  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  its  policy  in  Asia  could  not  safely  be 
based  on  an  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  China  and  Russia.  Such 
an  attempt  seemed  unlikely  to  succeed  except  over  a  long  period.  If  in 
Europe  Germany  was  a  prize  still  worth  fighting  for,  in  Asia  the  prize 
had  been  won  and  lost  and  policy  must  be  formed  accordingly.  The 
U.S.A.  entered  continental  Asia  only  tentatively,  temporarily,  and  at  its 
Korean  offshoot.  Containment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  became  containment  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  plus  China. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Sino-Russian  alliance  as  a  quasi-permanent 
factor  in  world  affairs  logically  committed  the  U.S.A.,  in  the  context  of 
two-Power  rivalry,  to  a  policy  of  strengthening  and  befriending  the  anti¬ 
communist  forces  in  the  Asian  rimlands.  This  was  a  more  difficult  task 
than  the  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  Whereas  in  Europe  only 

1  See  below,  pp.  355-77- 
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minor  groups,  in  Asia  the  government  and  people  of  a  most  important 
state  were  inclined  to  hold  aloof  from  an  American  alliance;  in  Asia 
India’s  aloofness  commanded  a  degree  of  approbation  which  Europe 
denied  to  its  neutralists.1  The  situation  in  Asia  was  further  complicated 
by  Asian  nationalism,  an  essentially  anti-western  sentiment  which  was 
strong  in  both  communist  and  non-communist  lands.  The  sovereign 
independence  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  was  a  thing  of  the  recent  past; 
the  sovereignty  of  Indonesia  was  a  somewhat  precarious  concept  balanced 
somewhere  between  the  present  and  the  future;2  while  in  Indo-China3 
and  Malaya4  western  Powers  were  asserting  their  rights  in  fighting  against 
forces  which,  if  not  as  nationalist  as  they  sometimes  claimed  to  be,  were  at 
least  local.  To  the  U.S.A.  the  continued  presence  of  some  of  their  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  in  Asia  was  an  embarrassment,  and  the  several  efforts  and 
commitments  of  the  North  Atlantic  partners  in  Asia  were  disconnected. 


(i)  The  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  1949-50  relations  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  pro¬ 
vided  the  backcloth  against  which  moves  were  planned  and  executed  in 
the  European  and  Asian  arenas.  It  is  therefore  necessary  first  to  survey  the 
course  of  Russo- American  relations  during  these  two  years. 

There  were  alternative  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of  American 
relations  with  Russia.  The  one  way  was  to  try  to  talk  things  over  with  the 
Russians  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  most  dangerous 
differences,  such  as  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  future  of  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  1948  President  Truman  had  been  among  those  who  still 
favoured  such  a  course,5  but  the  State  Department  thought  differently, 
and  when  the  issue  was  revived  in  1950  the  President  was  found  to  have 
been  converted  by  the  State  Department  and  not  vice  versa.6  In  Great 
Britain  and  in  France  there  was  significant  support  for  the  initiation  of 
such  discussions.7 

The  alternative  policy,  and  that  which  was  in  fact  pursued,  sprang  from 
the  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  talking  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  not  contended  that  discussions  between  east  and  west  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  abortive;  but  it  was  contended  that  circum¬ 
stances  made  them  so  and  that  therefore  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  change 
the  cii  cumstances.  In  particular  the  west,  which  had  disarmed,  must 
rearm.  Then,  and  then  only,  could  successful  talks  begin.  The  object  of 


See  below,  p.  384. 


See  below,  p.  417. 


1  See  below,  p.  144. 

4  See  below,  p.  400. 

*  See  Purvey  for  1947-8,  pp.  58-59.  For  the  view  that  the  President  was  opposed  to  the  ‘tough’ 
policy  of  his  Cabinet  see  a  somewhat  fanciful  article  signed  Jay  Franklin  in  Life,  January  1940 
The  author  represented  the  President  as  an  idealist  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the  lords  of 
munitions  and  petroleum. 

See  below,  p.  17.  7  See  below,  pp.  16  and  149. 
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rearmament  was  therefore  to  create  a  parity  of  esteem  as  a  prerequisite 
to  negotiation.  At  the  same  time,  since  there  was  fear  of  war,  another  ob¬ 
ject  of  rearmament  was  to  be  in  a  winning  position  should  war  break  out. 
But  the  hope  of  the  State  Department  and  its  first  aim  was  so  to  alter  the 
balance  of  forces  in  the  world  as  to  make  it  worth  the  Kremlin’s  while  to 
consider  a  long-term  settlement. 

In  the  winter  of  1948-9  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  engaged  in  a 
battle,  or  at  least  in  a  trial  of  strength,  over  Berlin.1  The  western  Powers 
were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  creating  a  western  German  state2  and 
were  preparing  to  advance  a  stage  beyond  the  five-Power  Treaty  of 
Brussels  to  the  twelve-Power  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  whereby  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada  would  be  allied  with  most  of  the  non-communist  countries 
of  Europe.  Moscow  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  all  these  developments : 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  Berlin  blockade  both  because  it  had  failed  and  also 
because  its  abandonment  might  induce  the  west  to  abandon  on  its  side  the 
creation  of  a  west  German  state  and  of  an  Atlantic  alliance.  Washington 
was  willing  to  call  a  truce  over  Berlin,  but  not  at  the  price  of  reversing 
western  policies  in  Germany  and  in  the  Atlantic  community. 

On  14  January  1949  the  State  Department  issued  a  statement  on  policy 
entitled  'Building  the  Peace’.3  This  statement  was  designed  to  explain  and 
justify  the  coming  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  affirmed  the  American  belief 
that  strong  nations  could  live  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  cited 
American  disarmament  and  American  collaboration  with  the  majority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  this  American  view.  It 
recalled  that  the  United  Nations  Organization  had  been  based  on  an 
assumption  of  collaboration  between  the  great  Powers,  and  argued  that 
the  absence  of  this  collaboration  had  necessitated  direct  action  by  peace- 
loving  nations  in  order  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  Charter.  The  Treaties 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  Brussels  were  adduced  as  examples  of  the  forma¬ 
tion,  within  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  of  regional  groups  for  collective  self- 
defence — groups  which,  as  President  Truman  had  himself  said  on  the  day 
when  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  was  signed,  must  be  supported.  It  recited 
the  three  aims  of  American  policy,  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  June  1948 
in  the  Vandenberg  resolution:4  American  encouragement  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  collective  security  arrangements  within  the  terms 
of  the  Charter;  the  association  of  the  U.S.A.  with  such  arrangements, 
when  these  were  based  on  the  fullest  possible  self-help  and  mutual  aid  by 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  241  seqq.  2 *  Ibid.  pp.  252  seqq. 

3  New  York  Times,  15  January  1949;  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Documents  on 
International  Affairs  1949-1950  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1953)  [hereafter 

referred  to  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50],  p.  6. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  112;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1948  (Princeton  Uni¬ 

versity  Press  for  World  Peace  Foundation,  1949),  pp.  583~4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8, 

pp.  233-4. 
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the  signatories  and  when  they  affected  American  security;  and  a  clear 
statement  in  advance  that  any  attack  affecting  the  security  of  a  peace- 
loving  nation  would  be  met  by  American  forces  acting  in  self-defence. 
In  pursuance  of  these  aims  it  was  now  necessary  for  the  U.S.A.  to  consider 
what  practical  steps  could  be  taken  in  order  to  strengthen  the  military 
establishments  of  the  friends  of  the  U.S.A.  without  weakening  the  American 
economy.  The  U.S.A.  would  have  to  supply  much  military  equipment. 
The  passing  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution  had  been  followed  by  conversa¬ 
tions  between  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Brussels,1  and  these  conversations  had  led  to  practical  collaboration  in  the 
latter  part  of  1948.  ‘Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  in  a  North  Atlantic  regional  security  pact, 
if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  will  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  The 
practical  steps  leading  up  to  such  an  arrangement  are  now  receiving  the 
most  intensive  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.’ 

A  week  later,  on  20  January  1949,  President  Truman  delivered  the 
address  which  inaugurated  his  term  of  office  as  elected  President  of  the 
U.S.A.2  In  his  address  the  President  announced  a  programme  for  peace 
and  freedom  which  would  emphasize  four  major  courses  of  action:  first, 
continued  unfaltering  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  related 
agencies;  secondly,  the  continuance  of  American  programmes  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  world — foremost  among  them  the  European 
Recovery  Programme;  thirdly,  the  strengthening  of  freedom-loving  nations 
against  the  dangers  of  aggression,  including  a  joint  agreement  designed  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area;  and,  fourthly,  ‘a  bold 
new  programme  for  making  the  benefits  of  scientific  advances  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  under¬ 
developed  areas’.3 

These  two  statements  of  American  policy,  amplifying  the  President’s 
annual  message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union  on  5  January  19494 5 
and  his  budget  message  on  10  January  1949,5  made  it  clear  that  the  preli¬ 
minaries  for  the  conclusion  of  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  were  far  advanced. 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  112. 

2  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State:  Bulletin  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.)  [hereafter  referred  to  as 
Department  of  State  Bulletin ],  30  January  1949,  pp.  123-6;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
vol.  xi  (Princeton  University  Press  for  World  Peace  Foundation,  1950)  [hereafter  referred  to  as 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949],  pp.  7-12;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  33. 

3  This  was  the  statement  of  policy  which  became  known  as  Point  Four.  See  further  below, 
p.  524.  For  Russian  comment  on  the  President’s  inaugural  address  see,  for  example,  Pravda, 
26  January  1949. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  January  1949,  pp.  75-76;  Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations  1949,  pp.  1-2. 

5  Ibid.  13  January  1949,  pp.  108-14  and  pp.  2-7  and  279-85  respectively.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  1. 
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Moscow  replied  by  issuing  on  29  January  a  statement  designed  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  document  published  by  the  State  Department  on  14  January.1 
In  the  Russian  view  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  had  constituted 
an  open  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  collaboration  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  were  described  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  Anglo-Saxon  aggression.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  regional  security  arrangement,  since  there  was  no  threat 
to  any  of  its  intending  signatories.  The  Treaty  was  really  anti-Russian 
and,  so  far  from  being  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  bade  fair  to  destroy 
the  Charter.  It  also  violated  treaties  which  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
signed  with  the  U.S.S.R.2  and  the  multilateral  agreements  relating  to 
Germany.  Moscow  concluded  therefore  that  the  rulers  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  had  openly  adopted  a  policy  of  aggression  and,  secondly,  that 
these  same  Powers  were  undermining  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Moscow  would  try  to  defeat  these  policies. 

While  on  paper  the  rivals  were  thus  defining  their  positions,  in  practice 
they  proved  less  unaccommodating.  On  30  January  1949  there  were 
published  in  Moscow  the  answers  given  by  Marshal  Stalin  to  questions 
put  to  him  by  an  American  journalist.  These  answers  led  to  the  termination 
of  the  blockade  of  Berlin  and  counter-blockade  and  to  the  convening  of  a 
conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  in  May.3  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  became,  on  4  April  1949,  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  text  of  the  Treaty  having  been  published  on  18  March,4  Moscow  was 
able  to  issue  a  statement  about  it  on  31  March.5  The  Treaty  was  attacked 
on  three  principal  grounds:  first,  it  was  an  aggressive  treaty,  as  its  very 
terms  proved;  secondly,  it  violated  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  thirdly,  it  violated  obligations  undertaken  by  the  U.S.A., 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  other  treaties. 

Under  the  first  head  it  was  argued  that  since  the  U.S.S.R.  alone  of  the 
great  Powers  was  excluded  from  the  Treaty,  the  Treaty  must  be  directed 
against  the  U.S.S.R.;  it  could  be  directed  at  no  other  Power.  The 
treaties  concluded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  since  the  end  of  the  war  had  been 
bilateral  and  had  been  aimed  solely  against  the  revival  of  German  ag¬ 
gression.  These  treaties  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  aimed  against 
Moscow’s  recent  comrades  in  arms.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  multilateral  document  which  created  a  closed  system 
and  contained  no  reference  to  German  aggression.  The  extensive  military 


1  Soviet  Monitor,  29  January  1949;  U.S.S.R.:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Statement  of  Foreign 
Ministry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  North  Atlantic  Pact  (London,  Soviet  News,  1949),  pp.  2-21;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  P-i4-  ,  c  ,  .  „ 

*  See  below,  p.  80.  See  below>  P-  62‘ 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  March  1949,  PP-  339  ■ 42- 

5  Soviet  News,  1  April  1949;  New  York  Times,  1  April  1949;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  1949,  pp.  607-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  38. 
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provisions  in  train  in  the  west  were  neither  of  a  defensive  character  nor 
were  they  necessary  for  self-defence — as  witness  preparations  to  use  atomic 
weapons,  the  establishment  of  a  network  of  air  and  naval  bases  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  continued  existence  of  an  Anglo-American  joint  staff. 

The  Russian  memorandum  then  referred  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
formation  of  an  Atlantic  regional  pact  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
shortcomings  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  was  designed  to 
strengthen  that  Organization.  To  these  suggestions  it  was  retorted  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  would  do  nothing  to  help  the  United  Nations 
and  was  contrary  to  the  Charter.  The  Treaty,  though  alleged  to  be  a 
regional  arrangement  within  the  meaning  of  article  52  of  the  Charter, 
embraced  parties  in  two  hemispheres,  included  no  provision  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  arising  within  the  delimited  region  and  included,  in  Italy 
and  Portugal,  two  states  which  were  not  among  the  United  Nations.  Nor 
in  the  Russian  view  could  the  Treaty  be  justified  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter  (which  recognized  the  right  of  self-defence),  since  it  was  well 
known  that  no  state  threatened  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  or  France.  The 
right  to  self-defence  mentioned  in  that  article  did  not,  in  the  Russian  view, 
arise  except  in  the  case  of  armed  attack.  Again,  article  5  of  the  Treaty  en¬ 
visaged  the  use  of  force  without  previous  reference  to  the  Security  Council, 
an  infringement  of  article  53  of  the  Charter.1 

Finally,  it  was  the  Russian  contention  that  in  signing  the  Treaty  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  violated  engagements  which  they 
had  entered  into  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  nations.2 

So  long  as  the  Foreign  Ministers  remained  in  conference  in  Paris,  from 
23  May  to  20  June  1949?  attention  was  focused  on  the  particular  problem 
of  Germany  rather  than  on  general  problems  in  the  relations  between  the 
major  Powers.  The  future  of  these  relations  in  general  depended  on  the 
success  01  failure  of  the  particular  conference.  Although  the  conference 
ended  with  the  issue  of  a  statement  of  agreed  aims,3  the  agreement  did  not 
go  very  deep  and  the  half-promise  to  confer  again  in  the  autumn  could  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  discussions  about  Germany  were  not  the  way  to  reach 
a  general  accommodation. 


•  u°n  ithC  questlon  whether  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  or  was  not  a  regional  arrangement 
w.thm  the  meaning  of  article  52  of  the  Charter  see  Sir  Eric  Beckett:  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Brussels  Treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (London,  Stevens,  1950). 

Notably  the  agreements  made  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  whereby  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  co-operate  in  securing  peace  and  in  consolidating  the  United  Nations- 
the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  26  May  1 942  (Cmd.  6376)  whereby  the  signatories  undertook  to  co- 
operate  in  the  maintenance  ol  peace  and  engaged  themselves  not  to  conclude  alliances  or  enter 
coalitions  directed  against  the  other  party;  and  the  Franco-Russian  Treaty  of  28  December  2944 
See  also  an  article  ‘The  North  Atlantic  Pact’  in  World  Affairs,  July  1949,  pp.  242-3,  in  which 
Dr  G.  Schwarzenberger  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1942  had  become  a  dead 
letter  and  was  only  cherished  by  Moscow  for  the  article  (article  7)  which  could  be  cited  whenever 
Ureat  Britain  entered  into  any  engagement  displeasing  to  Moscow. 

3  See  below,  p.  73. 
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Nor  did  discussions  about  armaments  hold  out  any  brighter  prospect, 
though  the  announcements  that  on  the  one  hand  the  U.S.S.R.  had  ex¬ 
ploded  an  atomic  bomb  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  U.S.A.  had 
invented  a  ‘hydrogen’  bomb  induced  a  number  of  leading  Americans  of 
all  parties  to  revive  suggestions  for  a  direct  approach  by  the  President  to 
Marshal  Stalin. 

On  2  February  1950  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  proposed  in  the  Senate 
that  the  U.S.A.  should  offer  to  finance  a  five-year  world-wide  Marshall 
plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  million  in  return  for  agreement 
on  the  control  of  atomic  energy.1  Four  days  later  Senator  Millard  E. 
Tydings,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  President  of  the  U.S.A.  should  call  a  world  disarmament 
conference.2  These  proposals  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Acheson  at  a  press 
conference  on  8  February.3  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  agree  with  the 
two  Senators.  While  accepting  their  goal,  he  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  way  of  reaching  it  and  that  proposals  for  a  conference  of 
political  chiefs  did  not  offer  reasonable  prospects  of  success.  Negotiation 
had  been  tried  for  years  and  had  failed,  with  the  result  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  now  inclined  to  look  to  situations  rather  than  to  agreements  as 
guarantees  for  the  future.  The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Russian  policy 
was,  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  view,  its  purposefulness  in  pursuit  of  an  object 
which  was  partly  ideological  and  partly  imperialist.  The  Berlin  blockade 
and  American  policy  in  Greece  had  shown  that  the  Kremlin  was  realistic 
and  was  prepared  to  come  to  terms  where  necessary.  It  was  therefore 
American  policy  to  continue  to  create  conditions  in  which  the  Russians 
would  find  it  expedient  to  come  to  terms.  Mr.  Acheson  was  in  fact  repeat¬ 
ing  his  faith  in  the  policy  of  building  situations  of  strength  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  settlement  some  time  in  the  future.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  had  little  use  for  conferences  and  would  concentrate  on  turning  situa¬ 
tions  of  weakness  into  situations  of  strength  in  order  to  deny  to  the  Russians 
opportunities  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters.4  Mr.  Acheson’s  views  were 
endorsed  by  the  President  on  9  February  1950.5  Senator  Tom  Connally, 

1  Congressional  Record,  2  February  1950,  pp.  1338-40;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  42- 

2  Congressional  Record,  6  February  1950,  PP-  :473-8- 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  February  1950,  pp.  272-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  50. 

4  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  came  in  for  criticism  in  Europe,  where  there  were  still  many  who  were 
equivocating  and  hoping  for  something  to  turn  up.  Le  Pofiulaire  on  10  February  1950  attacked 
Mr.  Acheson’s  speech  as  a  return  to  the  ‘tough’  policy  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  which  had  led  only  to  useless 
irritation  of  the  Russians,  to  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
to  the  unleashing  of  an  extensive  Russian  campaign  of  propaganda  in  France,  Italy  and  elsewhere 
against  warmongers.  Combat,  1 1-12  February  1950,  said  that  Mr.  Acheson  should  logically  rely 
unashamedly  on  General  Ghiang,  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  General  Franco,  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Austria  and  rearm  the  Germans. 

5  New  York  Times,  10  February  195°- 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Hickerson,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  both  spoke  in  favour  of  further 
attempts  to  reach  agreement  over  the  control  of  atomic  energy;1  they  did 
not,  however,  insist  that  the  time  to  do  this  had  already  come,  and  they 
did  not  advocate  an  abandonment  of  the  multilateral  approach  in  favour 
of  exclusive,  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  two  chief  Powers.2 

Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  general  election,  and  on 
1 4  F ebruary  1950  Mr.  Churchill  said  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  that  the  idea 
of  personal  conversations  between  Marshal  Stalin,  President  Truman  and 
the  next  British  Prime  Minister  appealed  to  him.3  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  remark  was  made  in  the  course  of  an  election  campaign  it  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Mr.  Churchill’s  political  opponents,  who  tried  to  dispose  of  it 
as  a  political  stunt  or  as  evidence  of  megalomania.4  Mr.  Attlee,  more  care¬ 
ful  than  some  of  his  colleagues,  said  at  Lincoln  on  the  following  day  that 
he  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  such  conversations  but  that  at  present 
the  problem  of  agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  United  Nations.5  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Bevin,  in  a  broadcast 
speech,  said  that  problems  of  this  kind  were  not  amenable  to  stunt 
proposals,6  while  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  described 
Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  as  a  vague  and  irresponsible  intervention  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs7 — a  somewhat  unfortunate  choice  of  words,  since 
Mr.  Churchill’s  proposal,  though  it  might  have  more  superficial  attraction 
than  intrinsic  merit,  was  certainly  neither  vague  nor  irresponsible.  On 
18  February  Mr.  Attlee,  broadcasting,  said  that  Great  Britain  was  ready 
and  eager  to  discuss  the  atom  bomb  with  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Canada 
and  other  countries,8  thereby  taking  up  a  position,  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Acheson,  of  no  confidence  in  restricted  bipartite  or  tripartite  discussions. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  Mr.  Churchill  repeated  Jus  proposal  in  a 
speech  at  Manchester  on  20  February,9  while  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Bevin 
tried  to  discredit  it  by  recalling  the  talks  between  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
and  Herr  Hitler.10 

'  On  11  and  13  February  1950,  respectively:  New  York  Times,  12  and  14  February  1950. 

2  On  18  February  1950,  however.  Senator  Connally  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  time  might 
be  near  (ibid.  19  February  1950).  Mr.  Stassen  on  the  same  day  advocated  an  immediate  two- 
Power  conference  on  atomic  weapons  ( The  Times,  20  February  1950). 

3  Ibid.  15  February  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  55. 

4  Mr.  Churchill’s  personal  contacts  with  Marshal  Stalin  during  the  second  World  War  inclined 
many  people  (including  perhaps  Mr.  Churchill  himself)  to  believe  that  the  characters  of  these 
two  exceptional  men  provided  them  with  a  meeting-point  not  attainable  by  other  representatives 
of  the  contending  Powers.  See  W.  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War,  vol.  iv,  The  Hinge  of  Fate 
(London,  Cassell,  1951,  chapters  27  and  28;  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1 950,  Book  2,  chapters  4 
and  5). 

5  The  Times,  16  February  I95o.  6  Manchester  Guardian,  16  February  1950. 

The  Times,  17  February  195°-  8  Ibid.  20  February  1950. 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  21  February  1950. 

10  The  Times,  21  February  1950. 
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Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  this  flurry  in  Great  Britain,  Senator  Tydings 
again  urged  in  the  Senate  on  16  February  1950  that  direct  approaches 
should  be  made  to  Moscow.1  He  described  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  his  speech  on  8  February,  as  a  negative  policy  of ‘wait  and  see’. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Truman  told  a  press  conference  that  the  door  to 
negotiation  was  always  open  but  that  the  next  talks  must  be  in  Washington.2 
He  thought  that  the  time  might  come  to  send  Chief  Justice  Vinson  or  some 
other  emissary  to  Moscow,  but  that  it  had  not  come  yet.3  He  refused  to 
make  any  comment  on  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
general  American  statesmen  were  cautious  in  their  replies  to  questions  on 
this  topic  so  long  as  the  British  electoral  campaign  continued. 

On  23  February  1950,  the  British  poll  having  been  closed,  President 
Truman  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  direct  approach  to  Russia.4  This 
was,  he  said,  no  time  for  a  show-down.  It  became  clear  that  the  President 
had  not  been  attracted  by  Mr.  Churchill’s  proposal  and  that  he  fully 
supported  Mr.  Acheson’s  long-term  policy,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
endanger  by  any  flight  of  dramatic  optimism.  On  1  March  Senator 
McMahon,  reverting  to  the  need  for  fresh  discussion  on  the  control  of 
atomic  energy,  suggested  a  special  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  topic  in  Moscow  at  some  future  date.5  On  2  March  the  President 
put  an  end  to  speculation  about  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  states  by  saying 
that  he  would  never  go  to  Moscow  while  he  was  President.6  Thereafter 
the  debate  subsided.  The  question:  to  talk  or  not  to  talk,  was  decided  in 
the  negative.  Although  there  had  been  a  temporary  disposition  in  western 
capitals  to  believe  that  the  Kremlin  might  be  ready  for  exploratory  dis¬ 
cussions,  it  was  also  feared  that  the  Russian  terms  for  a  settlement  would 
turn  out  to  be  too  high,  nor  was  there  any  indication  from  Moscow  that 
Marshal  Stalin  was  prepared  to  depart  from  his  previous  insistence  on 
Moscow  or  a  satellite  town  as  a  meeting-place.  In  the  U.S.A.  the  debate 
had  amounted  to  a  major  challenge  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  of  gradually 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  point  where  Russian  interests 
would  prompt  the  Kremlin  not  merely  to  talk  but  also  to  settle.  This  was 
a  long-term  policy,  and  its  supporters  feared  that  the  alternative  course 
recommended  by  their  critics  was  not  only  futile  in  itself  but  would  at  the 
least  interrupt  the  course  already  being  steered  and  possibly  make  a  return 
to  that  course  impossible.  The  administration  therefore  stood  firm. 

Shortly  after  this  debate  Russo-American  relations  were  temporarily  but 

1  Congressional  Record,  16  February  1950,  pp.  1846-51. 

2  New  York  Times,  17  February  1950. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  59  for  a  previous  proposal  at  the  end  of  1948  to  send  Mr.  Vinson 
to  Moscow. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  24  February  1950. 

5  Congressional  Record,  1  March  1950,  pp.  2543-5. 

6  The  Times,  3  March  1950. 
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deeply  agitated  by  an  untoward  incident.  At  1031  hours  G.M.T.  on 
8  April  1950  a  Privateer  aircraft  of  the  U.S.  navy  took  off  from  Wiesbaden 
for  a  training  flight  in  the  Baltic.  It  was  seen  to  fly  over  Gjedser  at  1300 
hours  G.M.T.  on  the  same  day  and  was  never  seen  again.  Its  supply  of 
fuel  would  have  become  exhausted  at  about  midnight  in  the  coming  night. 
An  extensive  search,  lasting  until  16  April,  by  aircraft  and  ships  of  many 
nations  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  aircraft. 

On  11  April  1950  Mr.  Vyshinsky  formally  protested  to  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  against  the  violation  of  Russian  territory  by  an 
American  aircraft,  which  was  alleged  to  have  penetrated  into  Russian 
territory  to  a  distance  of  twenty-one  kilometres  at  a  point  south  of  Libau 
in  Latvia  at  1739  hours  Moscow  time  (i.e.  1439  hours  G.M.T.)  on  8  April.1 
The  aircraft,  alleged  to  be  a  B.29,  was  said  to  have  opened  fire  on  in¬ 
vestigating  Russian  fighters.  One  Russian  fighter  was  said  to  have 
returned  fire,  whereupon  the  intruder  turned  back  to  seaward  and 
vanished. 

Commenting  on  this  report,  General  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  said  that  there  had  been  no  four-engined  bomber 
belonging  to  the  air  force  over  the  Baltic  on  that  day.  Admiral  Sherman, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  said  that  a  Privateer  aircraft  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  B.29.2  He  added  that  the  missing  Privateer  had  been 
unarmed. 

From  this  evidence  it  was  generally  concluded  that  the  missing  Privateer 
had  encroached  on  Russian  territory,  had  been  roughly  handled,  even  for 
a  trespasser,  and  had  subsequently  crashed  in  the  sea.3  Comment  in 
Washington  was  restrained,  pending  the  outcome  of  further  investigations, 
but  comment  in  Moscow  was  less  restrained  and  provoked  the  State 
Department  to  draw  a  comparison  on  17  April  1950  between  the  judicial 
objectiveness  of  Washington  and  the  tendentiousness  of  Moscow.4  On 
18  April  the  U.S. A.  answered  the  Russian  note  of  1 1  April.5  The  American 
note  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  wholly  unarmed  American  aircraft  had 
been  fired  upon  by  a  Russian  aircraft;  no  American  aircraft  other  than 
the  unarmed  Privateer  could  have  been  involved.  In  these  circumstances 
Washington  made  a  most  solemn  protest,  demanding  prompt  and 
thorough  investigation  and  strict  instructions  designed  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  incident,  and  expecting  punishment  of  the  offenders,  an  apology 
and  an  indemnity  after  due  investigation. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  1  May  1950,  p.  668;  The  Times,  12  April  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  57. 

2  The  Times,  loc.  cit. 

3  For  further  evidence  of  the  fate  of  the  aircraft  and  the  recovery  of  flotsam  believed  to  come 
from  the  crash,  see  New  York  Times,  17,  23,  26,  and  27  April  and  10  May  1950. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  May  1950,  p.  668. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  667-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  57. 
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Moscow  replied  on  21  April  1950,  insisting  on  the  account  given  in  its 
earlier  note  and  controverting  the  American  version  of  the  incident.1  In 
a  further  note  on  5  May  the  American  government  observed  that  the 
Russian  government  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  facing  the  facts  or  of 
accepting  the  usual  obligations  of  international  law.2  Therewith  the 
matter  was  closed  and  was  soon  transformed  (except  presumably  for  the 
relatives  of  the  lost  airmen)  from  a  human  tragedy  into  an  incident  in 
a  history  book.  The  fact  that,  according  to  the  first  Russian  note,  the 
aircraft  had  crossed  the  coast  near  the  Russian  base  at  Libau,  led  many 
people  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  engaged  upon  the  sort  of  reconnaissance 
which,  though  often  carried  out  in  peace  time,  is  not  normally  referred  to 
publicly  except  in  war  time.3  The  precipitate  and  fatal  Russian  counter¬ 
action  might  in  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Russian  authorities 
in  the  Baltic  had  been  specially  charged  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  installa¬ 
tions  or  activities  at  Libau.  When  the  incident  occurred  and  had  been 
duly  reported  to  Moscow,  the  Kremlin,  rather  than  preserve  a  discreet 
silence,  took  the  first  step  to  make  it  public  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
decorate  the  Russian  airmen  involved  in  what  would  normally  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  disaster. 

Two  months  later  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  practically  at  war. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  25  June  1950  war  broke  out  in  Korea,  and  North 
Korean  forces  were  soon  well  over  the  border  of  the  South  Korean 
Republic.4  The  U.S.A.  promptly  entered  the  fray.  The  U.S.S.R.  re¬ 
mained  off  stage  but  was  clearly  neither  uninterested  nor  uninfluential. 
To  this  extent  the  pattern  of  great-power  intervention  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  was  being  repeated,  but  by  one  side  only.  This  irritating 
state  of  affairs,  coupled  with  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  war  and  the 
large  number  of  American  casualties,  produced  in  the  U.S.A.  a  not 
unnatural  desire  to  teach  the  Russians  a  lesson,  a  desire  which  in  some 
quarters  went  to  the  length  of  envisaging  a  so-called  ‘preventive’  war. 
On  15  August  1950  Mr.  Harold  Stassen  said  in  a  broadcast  that,  although 
a  preventive  war  should  not  be  started,  a  clear  warning  should  be  given 
that  if  the  Russians  started  a  war,  the  Americans  would  finish  it.5  Mr. 
Stassen  accused  the  administration  of  being  ‘almost  unbelievedly  con¬ 
fused  and  inefhcient’  and  suggested  that  Congress  should  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  aggression  by  a  satellite  would  in  future  entail 
war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Other  steps  proposed  during  these  months  in¬ 
cluded  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  ban  on  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  U.S.A.  and  an  increased  propaganda  campaign 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  May  1950,  p.  754;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  58. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  753-4  and  p.  60  respectively. 

3  See  for  instance  Christian  Science  Alonitor,  1 9  April  1 950. 

4  See  below,  p.  471.  5  New  York  Times,  16  August  1950. 
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designed  to  rouse  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  against  their  rulers.1  On 
25  August  Mr.  Francis  Mathews,  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  spoke  of 
securing  peace  ‘even  at  the  price  of  instituting  a  war  to  compel  co¬ 
operation  for  peace5.2  The  implications  of  this  ill-advised  remark  by  a 
member  of  the  administration  were  quickly  denounced  by  the  State 
Department3  and  by  a  number  of  eminent  Americans,4  but  the  temper  and 
the  strain  of  the  times  were  such  that  some  members  of  Congress  and  some 
officers  in  the  armed  forces  continued  to  use  similarly  intemperate  lan¬ 
guage  which,  though  it  relieved  the  feelings,  brought  no  political  comfort 
to  the  American  people  and  considerably  alarmed  the  European  allies  of 
the  U.S.A.5 

On  25  September  1950  Mr.  Jakob  A.  Malik,  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  Security  Council,  answered  four  questions  put  to  him  by 
a  body  denominated  the  Maryland  Committee  for  Peace.6  Since  Mr. 
Malik  had  played  a  prominent  part  early  in  1949  in  the  exchanges  which 
preceded  the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  affair,7  his  intervention  at  this  point 
received  more  attention  than  perhaps  it  merited.  Mr.  Malik  was  asked 
four  questions,  to  all  of  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  First,  would  the 
U.S.S.R.  pledge  itself  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  the  atom  bomb;  secondly, 
did  Mr.  Malik  favour  general  disarmament  and  the  outlawing  of  atomic 
weapons  under  a  strict  system  of  control  and  inspection,  administered  by 
the  United  Nations;  thirdly,  was  Mr.  Malik  in  favour  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  American  and  Russian  leaders;  and  fourthly,  was  Mr.  Malik  in 
favour  of  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  information  between  the 
American  and  Russian  peoples  with  the  object  of  achieving  the  under¬ 
standing  necessary  for  peace?  These  overtures,  if  engineered  with  the 
object  of  influencing  official  or  unofficial  American  opinion,  had  no  con¬ 
sequences.  Nor  did  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stassen  to  Marshal  Stalin  appeal¬ 
ing  for  a  change  in  Russian  policy  and  suggesting  a  visit  to  Moscow  by 
himself  and  four  or  five  other  American  citizens.8  On  8  October  Mr. 
Acheson  repeated  his  view  that  negotiations  would  be  fruitless  until  the 
free  world  had  built  up  its  strength.9  Russian  overtures  at  the  end  of 

1  See  proposals  put  forward  on  18  August  1950  by  twenty-eight  Senators:  ibid,  ig  August 
i95°- 

2  Ibid.  26  August  1950. 

3  Observer,  27  August  1950. 

4  Including  Admiral  Denfeld,  formerly  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  Mr. 
John  Key,  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

5  See  for  instance  an  article  by  M.  Servan  Schreiber  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  September 
1950;  and  below,  pp.  26-27. 

6  New  York  Times,  26  September  1950. 

7  See  below,  p.  63. 

8  New  York  Times,  5  October  1950.  Pravda  on  20  October  1950,  in  a  vituperative  article, 
characterized  Mr.  Stassen’s  move  as  an  electioneering  stunt. 

9  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  October  1950,  pp.  613-16. 
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the  year,  for  a  conference  of  the  major  Powers,  were  coolly  received  in 
Washington.1 

Throughout  1950  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
attacked  by  his  opponents  in  the  U.S.A.  as  purely  negative,  a  policy  of 
waiting  and  seeing,  of  hoping  for  better  days,  of  hoping  in  particular  that 
something  would  happen  in  the  U.S.S.R.  which  would  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  U.S.A.  But  although  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  was  a  long¬ 
term  policy,  it  was  not  devoid  of  constructive  aspects.  Mr.  Acheson  be¬ 
lieved2  that  the  American  faith  in  freedom  was  a  fighting  faith  which  must 
and  could  be  communicated  to  all  corners  of  the  world.  The  U.S.A.  must 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  this  faith 
flourished  and  to  translate  it  into  terms  intelligible  to  the  millions — by  in¬ 
creasing  wealth,  by  stimulating  the  exchange  of  goods,  by  buying  more  of 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  expanding  the  services  by  which 
American  ideas  and  ideals  were  disseminated  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Acheson  believed  that  in  the  long  run  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  possible.  He  asked3  that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  first  discontinue  its  hos¬ 
tile  propaganda  and  call  off  its  fifth  columns,  for  if  the  U.S.S.R.  persisted 
in  its  attempts  to  undermine  the  American  policy,  agreement  was 
impossible. 

The  second  constructive  element  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  was  his  de¬ 
termination  to  build  up  positions  of  strength,  the  existence  of  which  would 
check  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  induce  in  Moscow  a  genuinely 
conciliatory  mood.  The  implications  of  this  policy  in  the  present  were 
clear  enough :  no  negotiations  which  might  call  a  halt  to  this  strengthening 
process,  whether  by  leading  to  an  agreement  to  discontinue  it  or  by  in¬ 
ducing  public  opinion  to  regard  it  as  no  longer  necessary.  In  the  future 
Mr.  Acheson’s  policy  must  lead  to  a  point  at  which  it  could  be  debated 
whether  or  not  the  strengthening  process  had  gone  far  enough  to  produce 
the  right  climate  for  conciliation.  But  that  was,  in  1949-50,  still  a  future 
question. 


(ii)  The  U.S.A.  and  Europe 

In  Europe  the  European  Recovery  Programme  continued,  and  a 
Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme  supplementing  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  added  to  it.4  There  were  doubts  and  difficulties  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  Europe  there  were  neutralists,  whose  varying  argu- 


1  See  below,  p.  79. 

2  See  for  instance  his  speech  at  Washington  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on 
22  April  1950:  ibid,  i  May  1950,  pp.  673-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  61. 

3  Ibid.  loc.  cit.  and  in  his  speech  at  the  University  of  California  on  16  March  1950;  ibid. 
27  March  1950,  pp.  473-8. 

4  For  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme  see  below,  p.  138. 
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ments  were  ably  advanced  but  not  widely  accepted.1  On  the  American 
side  there  were  those  who  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  morale  of 
some  of  the  Atlantic  partners  and  who  raised,  in  effect,  though  not  always 
in  terms,  the  question  whether  the  U.S.A.  had  chosen  the  right  partners 
for  a  struggle  against  communist  Russia.  German  industry  and  valour 
became  increasingly  alluring  as  Russia  appeared  the  more  alarming; 
before  the  end  of  1950  the  rearmament  of  Germany  was  a  part  of  the 
official  policy  of  the  U.S.A.2  Spain  too,3  its  anti-communism  in  no  doubt 
and  its  geographical  position  taking  the  fancy  of  strategists,  might  be  a 
more  serviceable  ally  than  some  of  the  western  democracies,  where 
political  instability  and  a  large  communist  vote  were  recurrent  phenomena. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  seemed,  despite  the  inclusion  of  Portugal,  to 
be  conceived  as  an  association  of  states  which  held  certain  political  beliefs 
in  common,  and  article  2  of  the  Treaty4  gave  expression  to  a  purpose  wider 
than  mere  strategic  defence,  but  despite  its  ideological  accoutrements  the 
alliance  was  primarily  a  military  alliance  brought  into  being  by  fear  of 
Russia.  Geography  was  therefore  on  this  count  more  important  than 
ideology.  Ideologically  Spain  was  an  outsider,  geographically  it  was  not. 
Though  Washington  had  no  wish  to  upset  its  democratic  allies  (who 
incidentally  were  less  squeamish  about  the  geographically  even  more 
important  Yugoslavia),5  American  security  was  in  issue,  and  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  allies  could  not  be  allowed  to  override  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.  The  State  Department  did  not  press  for  the  inclusion  of  Spain 
in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  but  it  maintained  its  right  to  have  friends 
outside  that  alliance.  In  certain  unofficial  American  circles,  to  whose 
views  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  gave  extreme  expression  at  the  end  of  1950, 6 
the  continental  democracies  were  not  merely  disappointing  but  positively 
millstones  round  the  American  neck.  On  neither  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
therefore,  was  the  policy  embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  unani¬ 
mously  accepted,  even  outside  communist  ranks. 

The  U.S.A.  continued  to  minister  on  a  munificent  scale  to  the  needs  of 
western  Europe.  Money  was  provided  under  the  two  principal  heads  of 
economic  aid  and  military  aid.  On  10  January  1949  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  $6,709  million  for  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949-50  and  a  further  $1,250  million  for  the  Economic 
Go-operation  Administration  for  the  three  months  April-June  1949.7  The 


1  See  below,  p.  144.  2  See  below,  p.  154.  3  See  below,  p.  293. 

4  ‘The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  inter¬ 

national  relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions 

of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  economic 
policies  and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them.’ 

5  See  bel°w,  p.  279.  6  See  below,  p.  29. 

7  In  his  budget  message:  see  above,  p.  12,  n.  5. 
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former  sum  included  $4,500  million  for  the  E.G.A.  for  the  year  1 949-50, 1 
$1,030  million  for  relief  in  Germany  and  Japan,  and  $355  million  for 
Greece,  Turkey,  China  and  Korea.2  These  totals  were  reduced  by  the 
House,  which  agreed  on  26  May  1949  to  provide  $1,074  million  for  the 
E.C.A.  for  the  three  months  April-June  1949,  and  $3,568-47  million  for 
the  same  purpose  for  the  next  twelve  months.  After  considerable  delays 
and  after  speeches  by  the  President3  urging  Congress  not  to  jeopardize  by 
untimely  economies  the  earlier  successes  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Senate 
approved  on  22  September  a  Bill  authorizing  the  President  to  spend  on 
foreign  economic  aid  a  total  of  $5,810  million,  of  which  $4,852-38  million 
were  allotted  to  the  European  Recovery  Programme  for  the  fifteen  months 
in  question.  This  was  accepted  by  the  House  on  29  September  and  the 
Bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  9  October.4  Military  aid  approved  in 
1949  amounted  to  $1,000  million  for  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  $359  million  for  other  states.5 

In  the  next  year  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  on  9  January  1950 
estimates  covering  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.6 
The  total  sum  involved  was  $4,711  million,  a  cut  of  21  per  cent,  in  the 
total  requested  a  year  earlier.  The  President  asked  for  $3,100  million  as 
a  further  instalment  of  economic  aid  to  Europe  under  the  European 
Recovery  Programme,  and  for  $1,100  million  for  military  aid  to  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.7  After  the  usual  Congressional 
examinations  and  discussions  the  President  was  granted  $4, 375, 473, 729^ 
The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  was  followed  by  a  further  application  to 
Congress  for  funds  for  the  strengthening  of  the  defences  of  western  Europe 
and  on  27  September  1950  Congress  granted  an  additional  $4,000  million 
for  this  purpose.9 

This  vast  expenditure  was  represented  to  the  American  people  as  an  in¬ 
escapable  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  responsibilities  of  power  and 
by  the  irresponsible  exercise  of  power  by  the  U.S.S.R.  American  policy 

1  This  was  $100  million  less  than  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gramme  during  the  fiscal  year  1948-9. 

2  -phe  remainder  was  to  be  spent  on  such  other  matters  as  salaries  of  officials,  subventions  to 
international  organizations,  &c. 

3  Notably  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  11  June  1949  ( New  York  Times ,  12  June  1949;  Docu¬ 
ments  on  American  Foreign  Relations  i949->  pp.  1  7~: 22) ;  to  the  Imperial  Council  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America  at  Chicago  on  18  July  1949  (ibid.  20  July  1949  and  pp.  23-27  respectively);  and  to 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Miami  on  22  August  1949  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations 
1949,  pp.  27-30).  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  67  and  72. 

4  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1950:  Public  Law  327,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session:  Docu¬ 
ments  on  American  Foreign  Relations  i949>  PP-  220-4. 

5  See  below,  p.  140. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  January  1950,  pp.  136-9. 

7  Other  items  were:  Greece,  Turkey  and  China  $645  million;  Korea  $111  million. 

8  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1951:  Public  Law  759,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session: 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1950,  pp.  69-74. 

9  See  below,  p.  144. 
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was  designed  to  supplement,  where  necessary,  the  arrangements  made  by 
others  for  helping  themselves.  The  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme 
was  an  extension  to  the  military  sphere  of  the  principles  already  adopted 
m  the  European  Recovery  Programme.  The  U.S.A.,  said  the  President 
at  Little  Rock  on  n  June  1949,  must  be  strong  and  prosperous;  so  must 
other  peace-loving  nations.1  The  U.S.A.  should  continue  the  European 
Recovery  Programme  on  the  same  scale,  for  this  programme  had  stopped 
the  disintegration  of  Europe.  Further,  the  logic  of  events  required  the 
U.S.A.  to  add  military  to  economic  aid.  Economies  at  this  juncture  were 
false  economies.  A  few  months  later,  addressing  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  Miami  on  22  August  1 949, 2  the  President  again  emphasized  the 
continuity  in  a  foreign  policy  which  had  successfully  sponsored  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  (the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine),3  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Programme,  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro4  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.5 

Thus  the  European  Recovery  Programme  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  were  twin  bases  of  Washington’s  European  policy.  They  were  not, 
however,  its  only  commitments.  Greece  and  Turkey  had  claims  on  the 
U.S.A.  which  were  prior  in  time  to  the  formulation  of  the  European 
Recovery  Programme.  The  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  had 
naturally  led  the  politicians  in  both  these  countries  to  re-examine  their 
ties  with  the  U.S.A.  While  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  still  under 
discussion  the  formation  of  a  complementary  Mediterranean  pact  was 
mooted.  For  this  there  were  two  principal  reasons:  the  obvious  strategic 
importance  of  the  Mediterranean  for  most  (though  not  all)  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  and  the  fears  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  greater  alliance  their  countries  might  be 
allowed  to  slide  into  a  backwater.  During  February  1949  both  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  Foreign  Ministers,  who  were  visiting  Paris  for  a  meeting  of  the 
O.E.E.C.,  had  talks  with  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman  about  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  pact.6  Mr.  Tsaldaris,  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  had  in  mind  first 
an  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey  (with 
the  possibility  of  adding  Spain  later),  and  subsequently  an  additional 
alliance  between  Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  Israel,  the  states  of  the  Arab 
League  and,  if  possible,  also  Pakistan.7  This  larger  alliance  would  have 


1  See  above,  p.  12  n.  5. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  14. 


2  See  above,  Ioc  cit. 

5  c  ,  .-1  ,  4  See  ibid.  pp.  469-71. 

See  also  the  Peace  Paper  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  14  May  1949  concerning  the 
provision  of  arms  to  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance:  New  York  Times,  15  May  1040 

Mr  S,SlatCm?r  Y  nIr- NeTed|n  Sadak  in  ParIS  °n  February  (ibid.  18  February  1949)! 
.  Sadak  went  from  Pans  to  London  on  20  February.  See  also  statements  by  Mr.  Tsaldaris  in 

Pans  and  London  on  19  and  21  February  1949  (. Sunday  Times,  20  February  1949  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  23  February  1949  respectively.)  '  ancnester 

Mr  A*“™*eskr  Gu“rdi“n  and /eue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  23  February  1949.  See  also  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Tsaldaris  m  La  Bourse  Egyptienne,  19  March  1949.  Mr.  Tsaldaris  did  not  publicly  mention 
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to  be  postponed  until  such  time  as  the  Arab  states  made  peace  with  Israel, 
but  Mr.  Tsaldaris  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  armistice  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  which  was  concluded  on  24  February  1949  and  was 
followed  by  similar  agreements  between  Israel  and  other  Arab  States. 

Washington,  however,  was  unwilling  to  embark  upon  discussion  of  a 
Mediterranean  pact  so  long  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  itself  un¬ 
signed,  and  even  after  signature  on  4  April  1949  the  principal  partners  in 
that  alliance  remained  unwilling  to  burden  themselves  with  further  com¬ 
mitments.  Besides  the  problems  of  organization  and  equipment — prob¬ 
lems  raised  but  not  settled  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty — the  U.S.A.  had 
also  to  consider  questions  of  security  in  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific1 
and  the  commitments  assumed  under  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Further, 
Italy,  a  principal  Mediterranean  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance, 
showed  little  desire  to  sponsor  a  Mediterranean  alliance.  Washington  and 
London  preferred  therefore  to  reaffirm  their  particular  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  Greek  and  Turkish  integrity,  thereby  reassuring  these 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  serving  notice  on  possible  aggressors  that 
the  area  which  had  occasioned  the  promulgation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine 
was  not  being  ignored.  On  26  April  1949  President  Truman,  in  a  message 
to  President  Inonu,2  and  on  12  May  Mr.  Bevin,  in  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,3  reaffirmed  their  countries’  support  for  Greek  and 
Turkish  independence  and  prosperity.  Similar  statements  were  made  a 
year  later  by  both  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Bevin  on  19  May  1950.4 

From  the  middle  of  1949  until  the  middle  of  1950  the  position  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  the  strategic  planning  of  the  western  alliance  remained 
somewhat  in  the  background.  During  this  period  the  relations  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  with  Greece  and  with  Italy  improved,5  and  on  24  March  1950  a 
treaty  of  friendship  was  signed  between  Italy  and  Turkey.6  There  was, 
however,  little  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the  quarrels  of  Arabs  and 
Jews,  while  in  North  Africa  the  emergence  of  the  new  state  of  Cyrenaica7 
introduced  another  new  and  uncertain  factor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1950 
Greece  and  Turkey  renewed  their  hitherto  somewhat  tentative  approaches 
for  inclusion  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  but  those  members  of  the 
alliance  who  were  geographically  remote  from  the  Mediterranean  were 


Afghanistan,  though  Afghanistan  had  been  a  party  to  the  Sad'abad  Pact  of  8  July  1937  with 
Turkey,  Iraq  and  Persia  (see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I937j  P-  531)- 

1  See  below,  pp.  30  seqq. 

2  Istituto  per  gli  Studi  di  Politica  Internazionale:  Relazioni  Internazionali  (Milan),  4  June  1949, 
pp.  368-9  (text);  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  May  1949. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  464,  col.  2022. 

4  New  York  Times,  20  May  1950;  The  Times,  20  May  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
pp.  76  and  78. 

5  See  below,  pp.  270-2  and  pp.  272-8. 

6  Corriere  della  Sera,  25  March  1950. 

7  See  below,  p.  539. 
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unwilling  to  agree  to  an  extension,  which  might  not  only  deprive  them 
of  much-needed  supplies  but  also  commit  them  to  action  in  a  remote  field. 
A  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  New  York  in  September  1950 
dashed  Greek  and  Turkish  hopes,  and  these  two  countries  thereupon 
started  preliminary  talks  between  themselves  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  defence  agreement.  An  announcement  on  3  October  1950  by  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Sophocles  Venizelos,  that  such  talks  were 
taking  place1  occasioned  some  surprise  in  the  west,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  published  on  the  following  day  correspondence  between  Mr.  Acheson 
(acting  on  behalf  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council)  and  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Ambassadors  in  Washington.  Although  not  yet  invited  to  join 
the  alliance,  Greece  and  Turkey  were  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Powers  in  organizing  the  defence  of  the  Mediterranean.2  (They 
did  not  formally  become  full  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  until  early  in  1952.) 

During  1949-50,  therefore,  the  redefinition  of  the  relations  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  the  western  Powers  remained  a  future  question.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  had  already  enough  military,  financial,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problems  to  settle,  nor  had  the  allies  yet  had  time  to 
grow  together  into  that  community  which  they  claimed  to  constitute.  The 
alliance  was  still  weak  through  lack  of  an  effective  armed  force  and 
through  lack  of  a  single  pervading  mood.  Despite  the  far  from  groundless 
attempt  to  represent  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Mutual  Defence 
Assistance  Programme  as  logical  sequels  to  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gramme,  there  was  between  these  two  ventures  a  vital  difference.  The 
European  Recovery  Programme  had  not  been  fundamentally  anti-Russian. 
General  Marshall’s  offer  in  his  speech  at  Harvard  had  been  made  to  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  specifically  included  in  it.3 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  however,  though  a  defensive  alliance,  was  an 
anti-Russian  combination  in  the  sense  that  its  prime  cause  was  fear  of 
Russian  aggression.  As  President  Truman  himself  said  in  his  speech  at 
Miami  on  22  August  1949,4  regional  pacts  had  been  made  necessary  by 
Russian  obstruction  of  the  creation  of  an  international  force  under  United 
Nations  control.  At  the  same  time  the  accident  of  American  domestic 
politics  led  to  a  further  accentuation  of  the  anti-Russian  component  in 
American  policy  and  to  a  corresponding  tendency  to  overlook  its  construc¬ 
tive  and  humanitarian  elements.  Congress  was  more  easily  persuaded  to 
loosen  its  purse-strings  in  an  anti-communist  cause  than  by  the  reiteration 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  four  points  of  the  President’s  inaugural 


1  New  York  Times,  4  October  1950. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  October  1950,  pp.  632-3;  La  Rdpublique,  5  October  1950; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  79. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  22  and  32. 


4  See  above,  p.  12  n.  5. 
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address,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  some  estrangement  and  uneasiness  in  Europe. 
The  President  could  not  please  Congress  and  his  allies  at  the  same  time. 
Every  time  that  he  appealed  to  the  anti-communist  sentiments  of  Congress 
in  order  to  get  more  money  for  Europe,  suspicious  Europeans  noted  his  tone 
with  apprehension  and  distaste,  and  the  more  Europe  was  asked  to  look 
to  its  defences,  the  more  it  replied  that  in  a  struggle  against  communism 
the  standard  of  living  was  as  important  as  the  size  of  the  military  budget. 
The  alliance  was  constantly  subject  to  strain,  increased  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics  by  the  absence  of  adequate  machinery  for  the  concerted 
elaboration  of  policy.  Conversations  in  September  1949,  between  Mr. 
Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman,  and  still  more  the  extraordinary 
mission  of  Mr.  Attlee  to  the  White  House  in  December  1950,  gave  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  allies  in  keeping  in  step,  even  perhaps 
sufficiently  in  touch,  with  each  other.  The  most  awkward  divergences  of 
opinion  touched  policy  in  Asia  rather  than  in  Europe;  these  are  consi¬ 
dered  on  a  later  page.1  In  the  strictly  European  context  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  despite  serious  differences  over  German  rearmament,2  the  political 
leaders  of  the  U.S.A.  and  of  the  principal  European  democracies  had  little 
difficulty  in  cementing  their  alliance  whenever  fears  of  a  split  in  its  fabric 
forced  them  to  take  extraordinary  counsel  together. 

The  State  Department  had,  indeed,  more  trouble  from  critics  at  home 
than  from  its  allies  overseas.  The  so-called  bi-partisanship,  which  was  a 
prominent  and  welcome  feature  of  the  U.S.A.’s  European  policy  during 
General  Marshall’s  tenure  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  not  vouch¬ 
safed  to  his  successor.  For  this  there  were  a  number  of  reasons.  On  the 
Republican  side  the  protagonist  of  bi-partisanship  had  been  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg;  but  Senator  Vandenberg’s  health  failed  him;  he 
died  on  19  April  1951 .  On  the  Democratic  side  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Acheson,  lacked  the  national  prestige  of  General  Marshall  and  was 
fiercely,  indeed  viciously,  attacked  by  certain  Republicans  who  hoped  to 
benefit  their  party  and  themselves  by  persuading  their  compatriots  that 
Mr.  Acheson  was  not  much  better  than  a  communist.3  Further,  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  November  1948  having  restored  Democratic  control  in  Congress, 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  used  their  victory  to  take  for  themselves  eight 
of  the  thirteen  places  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committeee,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  in  the  previous  Congress  the  Republicans  had  made  a  more 


1  See  below,  p.  34. 

2  See  below,  p.  154.  . 

3  Mr.  Acheson,  incautiously  but  gallantly,  refused  to  turn  his  back  on  a  former  friend, 
Mr.  Alger  Hiss,  when  the  latter  was  convicted  of  having  perjured  himself  in  denying  that  he  had 
ever  been  a  communist  agent  (see  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  13  March  195th  PP*  4J^— J3)-  For 
different  evaluations  of  this  cause  celebre  see  Alistair  Cooke:  A  Generation  on  Trial  (London,  Hart- 
Davis,  1950),  and  Ralph  De  Toledano  and  Victor  Lasky:  Seeds  of  Treason,  The  Strange  Case  of 
Alger  Hiss  (London,  Seeker  and  Warburg,  1950). 
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generous  allotment  to  their  opponents.1  This  manoeuvre  evoked  a  protest 
from  Senator  Vandenberg  among  others. 

On  26  January  1949,  less  than  a  week  after  taking  office,  Mr.  Acheson 
announced  that  he  would  discuss  policy  with  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,2  but  bi-partisanship  languished.  A  year  later 
attempts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  restore  it.  On  27  March  1950  Mr. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  a  Republican  and  sometime  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  appointed  a  consultant  in  the  State  Department.3  On  6  April 
Mr.  Dulles  was  appointed  to  a  similar  post.4  On  12  April  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  called  for  the  immediate  and  sincere  re-establishment  of  a  genuine 
bi-partisan  basis  for  foreign  affairs.5 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  thus  assured  of  some  measure 
of  Republican  support,  proceeded  to  attack  the  wilder  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party.  At  Key  West  on  30  March  1950  the  President  described 
the  activities  of  Senators  McCarthy,  Wherry,  Bridges  and  others  as  assets 
of  the  Kremlin,6  and  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie  on  9  May 
he  spoke  strongly  against  isolationism,  pointing  out  that  Laramie  lay  only 
thirty  to  fifty  flying  hours  from  London,  Shanghai,  Santiago,  and  Moscow.7 
Mr.  Acheson’s  excursion  to  the  west  coast  in  March,  when  he  spoke  on 
foreign  policy  at  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley,8  was  followed  by  a  further 
series  of  speeches  outside  Washington  in  the  summer.9  But  the  approach 
of  the  mid-term  elections  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  sharpened  the 
party  strife,  led  to  a  determined  Republican  attempt  to  remove  Air. 
Acheson  from  his  office10  and  provoked  a  restatement  of  the  arguments 
against  a  European  alliance. 

1  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  the  ratio  remained  undisturbed  at  14-11, 
the  Democrats  merely  taking  the  number  of  places  previously  held  by  the  Republicans. 

2  New  York  Times,  27  January  1949. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  April  1950,  p.  662. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  661-2;  New  York  Times,  7  April  1950. 

5  Ibid.  13  April  1950.  6  Ibid.  31  March  1950. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  May  1950.  8  See  below,  p.  37. 

9  See  Mr.  Acheson’s  speeches  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  1 7  April  1 950  ( New  York  Times 

18  April  1950);  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  13  June  1950  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  June  1950' 
pp.  1037-41);  to  the  Governors  of  States  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  on  20  June 

1950  (ibid.  10  July  1950,  pp.  63-67) ;  and  at  Harvard  on  22  June  1950  {New  York  Times,  23  June 
1950). 

10  Mr.  Acheson  was  under  constant  attack  during  the  latter  half  of  1950.  On  13  August  four 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  published,  with  the  approval 
of  the  fifth  member,  Senator  Vandenberg  (who  was  in  hospital),  a  statement  on  foreign  policy 
which  attacked  the  State  Department’s  conduct  of  affairs  since  1 945  and  found  therein  the  cause 
of  present  discontents  and  disasters:  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  August  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  1 16.  Senator  Wherry  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  the  Secretary  of 
State  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  in  Korea.  For  this  the  Senator  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
President  on  17  August  1950  {New  York  Times,  18  August  1950).  At  the  same  time  the  President 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dulles  to  lead  the  American  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  again  appealed  for  a  bi-partisan  approach  to  foreign  prob¬ 
lems.  Republican  successes  in  the  election  in  November  encouraged  Mr.  Acheson’s  opponents 
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On  19  October  1950  Mr.  Hoover,  the  only  living  ex-President  of  the 
U.S.A.,  delivered  a  broadcast  speech  in  which  he  said  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Great  Britain  the  countries  of  western  Europe  were  unwilling 
even  to  make  preparations  against  communist  aggression,  that  the  U.S.A. 
should  rely  therefore  on  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  that  no  more 
American  money  and  no  more  American  troops  should  go  to  Europe  until 
a  unified  and  sufficient  European  army  was  in  sight.1  During  his  election 
campaign,  which  was  outstandingly  successful,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
expressed  the  view  that  Europe  could  not  be  defended.  On  12  December 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  a  former  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
recommended  that  the  U.S.A.  should  withdraw  from  Korea  and  other 
untenable  positions  in  Asia,  and  should  stop  wasting  men  and  money  in 
trying  to  build  a  line  either  along  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine;  Iceland,  said 
Mr.  Kennedy,  was  more  useful  than  Berlin.2 

President  Truman,  who  had  already  protested3  against  any  repetition 
of  the  American  evasion  of  responsibility  after  the  first  World  War,  told 
the  country  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  15  December  195°  that  he  intended 
to  declare  a  State  of  Emergency  on  the  morrow  and  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Defence  Mobilization.4  He  said  that  the  situation  required  the  U.S.A. 
to  produce  more  weapons  for  themselves  and  their  allies  and  to  increase 
their  armed  forces.  The  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.A.  had  been  increased 
from  one  and  a  half  million  to  two  and  a  half  million  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war.  Their  strength  was  now  to  be  raised  to  three  and  a  half 
million.  On  19  December  the  President  announced  that  more  American 
troops  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Europe.5 

On  20  December  1950  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  again.6  The  U.S.A.,  he  said, 

to  believe  that  the  President  would  be  forced  to  sacrifice  his  pilot,  but  the  President  made  no 
move  and  a  number  of  Republicans  thereupon  decided  to  take  formal  action,  despite  warnings 
from  their  erstwhile  leader,  Mr.  Dewey,  that  their  activities  were  harming  American  prestige. 
On  1 5  December  1 950,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  departure  for  Brussels  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  passed  resolutions 
demanding  his  resignation  (ibid.  16  December  1950).  The  voting  was  not  disclosed  but  was 
reported  not  to  have  been  unanimous.  On  19  December  the  President  repeated  to  his  press  con¬ 
ference  that  Mr.  Acheson  would  not  leave  his  office  and  he  dictated  a  strong  statement  in  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  January  1951,  p.  101). 

1  New  York  Times,  20  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  80. 

2  New  York  Times,  13  December  1950. 

3  In  a  speech  at  Independence,  Missouri,  on  6  November  1950  (ibid.  7  November  1950). 

4  Ibid.  17  December  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  December  1950,  pp.  999-1003; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  83.  The  White  House  issued  on  16  December  1950  a 
summary  of  the  powers  accruing  to  the  President  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  a  State  of 
Emergency.  In  Great  Britain  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  similar  action  was  required  since  many 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  the  executive  during  the  war  had  not  been  cancelled. 

On  15  December  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  President  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  to  be  head  of  the  Office  of  Defence  Mobilization  (see  New  York  Times, 
17  December  1950). 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  20  December  1950. 

6  New  York  Times,  21  December  1950. 
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must  be  defended  on  the  oceans  and  not  on  the  continents;  not  another 
man  or  dollar  should  be  sent  to  Europe  until  a  substantial  European  army 
had  been  created.  ‘What’,  asked  the  Scotsman  on  the  following  day,  ‘would 
have  happened  if  Mr.  Churchill  had  gone  on  strike  in  June  1940  until  such 
time  as  the  United  States  should  be  ready  to  fight?’ 

On  21  December  1950  the  President,  in  a  statement  issued  to  coincide 
with  the  return  of  Mr.  Acheson  from  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  Brussels,  described  the  alliance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers  as 
vital  to  American  security  and  said  that  the  spirit  shown  in  Europe  justified 
the  creation  of  a  common  defence  system.1  Mr.  Acheson  spoke  to  the  same 
effect  at  his  press  conference  on  the  next  day,2  and  a  week  later3  the  Presi¬ 
dent  again  attacked  Mr.  Hoover’s  form  of  isolationism.  In  a  speech  on 
29  December  Mr.  Dulles  in  effect  supported  the  President,  pointing  out 
that  to  abandon  allies  was  never  in  itself  a  good  policy  and  that  in  the 
particular  case  under  discussion  such  abandonment  involved  the  surrender 
of  industrial  superiority  by  the  U.S.A.  to  the  U.S.S.R.4  On  the  same  day 
a  Republican  Senator,  Mr.  Wayne  Morse,  spoke  warningly  against  a 
return  to  isolationism.5 

Reviewing  the  past  year  on  30  December  1950  Mr.  Acheson  said  that 
the  use  of  force  by  the  Russians  in  Korea  made  four  things  necessary  for 
the  U.S.A. :  to  press  on  with  rearmament;  to  continue  the  programmes  of 
economic  and  military  aid;  to  increase  knowledge  throughout  the  world  of 
American  motives  and  ideals;  and  to  keep  strength  through  unity  at  home.6 

(iii)  The  U.S.A.,  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

The  principal  problems  facing  the  U.S.A.  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  were 
relations  with  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  collective  security.  After  June  1950  these  problems  were  subsumed  in 
the  Korean  war.  Washington’s  fundamental  choice  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  attempting  to  establish  relations  with  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  accepting  the  Sino-Russian  entente  as  a  quasi¬ 
permanent  and  hostile  factor  has  been  stated  above.7 

The  victories  of  the  Chinese  communists  had  given  to  the  enemies  of 
the  U.S.A.  a  greater  preponderance  of  power  in  Asia  than  those  enemies 
had  won  in  Europe  by  the  Russian  advance  to  the  Elbe.  The  remaining 
non-communist  parts  of  Asia  included  the  Middle  East  and  Persia,  which 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  i  January  1951,  p.  6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  IQ4Q-R0 
p.  90. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  January  1951,  pp.  3-6. 

3  At  a  press  conference  on  28  December  1950:  New  York  Times,  29  December  1950. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  January  1951,  pp.  85-89. 

5  New  York  Times,  30  December  1950. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  January  1951,  pp.  83-84;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1040- 
50,  P- 90 

7  See  above,  p.  9. 
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constituted  a  separate  theatre  rather  than  a  part  of  the  Asian  scene ;  Pakistan, 
whose  fresh  statehood  was  complicated  by  enfeebling  quarrels  with  Afghani¬ 
stan  on  the  North-West  Frontier1  and  with  India  in  Kashmir;  India,  which 
aspired  generally  to  a  middle  position,  hoped  for  friendship  with  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  fought  shy  of  an  American  alliance; 
Burma,  which  had  bought  independence  at  the  price  of  chaos;  Malaya,2 
Indo-China,3  and  Indonesia,4  afflicted  with  varying  degrees  of  civil  fer¬ 
ment;  Siam,  independent  and  not  afraid  to  identify  itself  with  western 
policies  in  Indo-China  and  Korea;5  the  Philippine  Republic,  recently 
released  from  American  political  tutelage  but  economically  neither  inde¬ 
pendent  nor  competent;  Formosa,  the  last  refuge  of  the  defeated  Chinese 
Nationalists;  Japan,  still  occupied  by  its  conquerors  and  in  effect  an  Ameri¬ 
can  strong-point;  and  South  Korea,  an  unnatural,  exposed  and  weak  state 
of  recent  creation.6  In  addition  there  were  the  British  Dominions  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which,  though  not  usually  accounted  parts  of 
Asia,  were  vitally  concerned  with  events  on  and  around  that  continent  and 
showed  their  concern  in  both  economic7  and  strategic  planning.  Thus  the 
anti-communist  elements  in  Asia  included  the  governments  of  independent 
Asian  states,  the  governments  of  European  states,  the  governments  of 
Australasian  states,  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  entourage.  These  diverse  elements  sometimes 
combined  into  groups,  but  showed  no  inclination  to  form  a  single  group. 
Two  partial  groupings  were  noticeable  :  the  countries  which  belonged 
to  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  the  countries  whose  chiefs  were  the 
most  militantly  anti-communist.  The  first  included  the  five  British 
Dominions  in  the  area  as  well  as  Great  Britain  itself  and  the  government 
of  Malaya,  and  were  sometimes  also  joined  by  Burma  and  Indonesia. 
The  leaders  of  the  second  group  were  the  Presidents  of  the  Philippine 
and  South  Korean  Republics  together  with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Marshal  Pibul  had  a  foot  in  both  camps.  The  U.S.A.  belonged  to  none 
of  these  groups,  even  as  the  U.S.A.  had  not  been  among  the  founding 
members  of  the  European  group  which  made  the  Treaty  of  Brussels.  But 
as  in  the  one  theatre  so  in  the  other,  the  support  of  the  U.S.A.  was  a  sine 
qua  non  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  group.  (This  last  proposition,  however, 
might  have  been  denied  by  at  least  the  Indian  government.) 

The  American  and  Indian  governments  were  in  agreement  on  one 
point.  Both  discouraged,  though  for  different  reasons,  the  making  of  a 

1  See  below,  p.  361.  2  See  below,  p.  400. 

3  See  below,  p.  417.  +  See  below,  p.  384. 

5  Marshal  Pibul’s  government  recognized  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  the  French  move  to  make 

Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  Associated  States  with  the  French  Union.  Marshal  Pibul  also 

sent  an  armed  contingent  to  join  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 

6  See  below,  p.  466. 

7  See  below,  pp.  524-34,  for  the  Colombo  Plan  and  related  topics. 
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Pacific  Pact  similar  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Apart  from  his  general 
aversion  to  blocs  as  such,  Pandit  Nehru  held  that  all  discussion  of  a  Pacific 
Pact  was  premature,  so  long  as  the  disputes  in  Indo-China  and  Indonesia 
remained  unsettled.  This  argument  was  also  used  by  Mr.  Acheson,  who 
said,  on  18  May  1949,  that  the  U.S.A.  were  not  considering  participation 
in  a  Pacific  Pact  and  that  conflicts  within  Asia  must  first  be  resolved.1 
The  U.S.A.  had  also  other  reasons  for  cold-shouldering  a  Pacific  Pact. 
There  were  those  who  held  the  view  that  the  U.S.A.  had  enough  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  time  being  and  that  the  proliferation  of  pacts  provided  in 
itself  no  remedy  but  rather  a  delusive  appearance  of  security.  If  circum¬ 
stances  dictated  a  choice  and  made  it  impossible  to  attend  equally  to  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  then  in  the  opinion  of  most  (though  not 
all)  American  leaders  Europe  must  take  precedence  over  Asia. 

The  American  attitude  to  a  Pacific  Pact  caused  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Australasia.  Australia  had  played  a  leading 
part  in  advocating  such  a  pact  and  had  urged  this  course  during  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Prime  Ministers  of  the  British  Commonwealth  held  in  London 
in  October  1948.  Mr.  Robert  Menzies,  the  leader  of  the  Australian 
opposition,  was  of  the  same  mind.2  In  Ceylon  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Bandaranaike,  proposed  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Pax  Britan- 
nica ,  common  arrangements  for  defence  between  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Burma  and  Malaya.3  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  touring  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  during  February  1949,  also  spoke  in  favour  of  a  Pacific  Pact.4  So 
did  Mr.  Churchill  in  a  speech  in  New  York  on  25  March  1949.5 

On  14  March  1949  the  Australian  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  John 
Dedman,  said  that  discussions  were  in  progress  for  a  pact,  which  would 
include  British  and  non-British  countries.6  Mr.  Dedman  repeated  his 
remarks  on  the  following  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
pronouncements  were  not  unconnected  with  the  arrival  in  Australia  on 
the  former  day  of  the  British  Minister  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Listowel.7  Lord  Listowel  was  among  a  number  of  emissaries  from  Great 
Britain  who  were  at  this  time  visiting  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  object  of  convening  a  new  Commonwealth  conference  in  order 
to  study  problems  of  defence  and  to  evolve  concrete  policies.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  conversations  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  which 
would  justify  the  positive  language  used  by  Mr.  Dedman,  and  it  was 
surmised  by  some  that  ML.  Dedman,  fearful  of  the  (to  him)  over-cautious 

\  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  May  1949,  p.  696;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  93. 

2  In  a  speech  on  17  February  1949  near  Canberra:  Glasgow  Herald,  18  February  1949.  ’ 

3  Hindu,  25  January  1949. 

See  New  Zealand  Herald,  4  and  11  February  19495  Daily  Telegraph,  16  February  1949. 

5  W.  S.  Churchill:  In  the  Balance  (London,  Cassell,  iqr.iV  qc 

6  The  Times,  15  March  1949. 

7  See  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  15  March  1949. 
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attitude  of  London  and  Washington,  had  been  led  by  his  own  eagerness 
for  a  pact  to  cast  his  wishes  in  terms  of  fact.  On  18  March  Mr.  J.  B. 
Chifley,  the  Prime  Minister,  said  that  discussions  at  service  level  were 
planned.1 

The  Australian  lead  was  widely  welcomed  by  non-communists  in  Siam,2 
the  Philippine  Republic,3  the  South  Korean  Republic,4  Japan,5  and  non¬ 
communist  China,6  while  Mr.  Acheson’s  disclaimer  of  18  May7  was  read 
in  these  countries  with  annoyance. 

During  the  Four-Power  conference  in  Paris  in  June  19498  Mr.  Acheson 
discussed  South-East  Asian  military  and  economic  problems  with  Mr. 
Bevin  and  M.  Schuman.  He  maintained  his  view  that  the  restoration  of 
order  was  the  first  requisite  and  that  South-East  Asian  countries  should 
then  begin  co-operating  among  themselves,  when  it  would  be  time  to 
consider  an  infusion  of  American  aid.9 

These  developments  gave  little  satisfaction  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
to  President  Quirino  or  to  President  Syngman  Rhee.  On  16  July  1949 
General  Chiang  paid  a  visit  to  President  Quirino,  a  move  which  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  President  Rhee.10  General  Chiang  and  President 
Quirino  announced  their  intention  to  issue  invitations  to  a  conference  to 
discuss  an  anti-communist  alliance.11  President  Rhee  at  once  acclaimed 
this  move,  but  the  Indian  government  equally  promptly  recoiled  and 
let  it  be  known  that  it  had  no  mind  for  such  a  step.12  Nor  did  Pakistan 
show  any  enthusiasm.13  Nevertheless  General  Chiang  next  visited  Korea, 
where  he  met  President  Rhee  on  6  August  at  Chinhae  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  peninsula.  On  8  August  these  two  leaders  appealed  to  President 
Quirino  to  summon  a  conference  to  discuss  an  anti-communist  alliance. 

Meanwhile  on  27  June  1949  it  was  made  known  in  Washington14  that 
President  Quirino  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  capital,  where  he  duly 
arrived  on  8  August.  While  the  appeal  from  General  Chiang  and  President 
Rhee  was  sounding  in  one  ear,  with  the  other  he  perceived  that  Washing¬ 
ton  was  not  disposed  to  be  anything  but  vague  about  a  Pacific  Pact  and 
was  more  interested  in  discussing  purely  Philippine  economic  problems. 

1  Ibid.  19  March  1949.  In  a  broadcast  speech  two  months  later,  on  15  May  1949,  he  said 
that  such  planning  was  going  ahead:  ibid.  16  May  1949. 

2  A  statement  in  Straits  Times,  23  March  1949. 

3  North  China  Daily  News  and  South  China  Morning  Post,  2  and  6  April  1949- 

4  Ibid.  2  April  1949.  See  also  New  York  Times,  18  May  1949. 

5  Sydney  Adorning  Herald,  23  March  1949.  The  disarming  of  Japan  was  a  recognized  obstacle: 
see  North  China  Daily  News,  9  April  1 949. 

6  Ibid.  26  and  29  March  and  4  April  1949. 

7  See  above,  p.  32.  8  See  below,  p.  66. 

9  See  Scotsman,  25  June  1949.  10  The  Times,  13  and  15  July  1949- 

11  New  York  Times,  12  July  1949.  12  Ibid.  16  July  1949- 

13  South  China  Adorning  Post,  25  July  1949. 

14  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  August  1949,  p.  199.  For  the  communique  issued  at  the  end 
of  his  visit  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  P-  5^4- 
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On  9  August  President  Quirino  addressed  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.A.1  He 
spoke  of  the  threat  to  Asia  and  of  the  need  for  prompt  action  against 
communism.  The  free  countries  of  Asia  should  form  a  union;  they  would 
hope  that  this  stage  would  be  followed  by  American  aid.  From  official 
Washington  the  Philippine  President  received  no  encouragement  for  this 
project. 

Soon  after  President  Quirino’s  departure  Mr.  Bevin  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  had  their  differences  over  policy  in 
Asia  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  reach  agreement  and  to  unite  their  efforts. 
The  first  and  principal  source  of  disagreement  concerned  China.  Great 
Britain  was  anxious  to  preserve  contact  with  the  government  of  China, 
whatever  might  be  that  government’s  complexion,  and  was  moving 
therefore  towards  de  facto  recognition.  British  opinion  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  little  time,  definitely  opposed  to  any  further  dealings  with  the 
Nationalist  camp,  whereas  in  the  U.S.A.  General  Chiang  had  an  effective 
group  of  supporters  in  Congress  and  could  not  be  ignored  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  hold  Formosa.  Both  the  American  and  British  governments 
appeared  wedded  to  the  idea  that  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  in 
Asia  should  secure  a  prominent  place  in  their  policy,  but  this  was  easier 
to  proclaim  than  to  effect.  The  British  government  was  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  far  the  American  government  would  go  in  giving  pride  of 
place  to  economic  schemes  and  in  providing  financial  support  for  them. 
In  the  military  sphere  there  was  in  Europe  a  feeling  that  Washington  was 
too  little  interested  in  South-East  Asia  and,  despite  Mr.  Acheson’s  assur¬ 
ances  to  M.  Schuman  in  June,2  might  write  off  this  part  of  the  world, 
as  it  had  reputedly  written  off  Korea.3  Finally  there  was  friction  over 
Japan,  where  General  MacArthur’s  practice  of  ignoring  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  caused  resentment,  and  his  steps  for  restoring  power  to 
Japanese  authorities  were  viewed  with  alarm  by  those  who  were  sceptical 
about  the  alleged  ‘democratization’  of  Japan.4  Washington,  reacting 
from  the  fiasco  in  China,  was  inclining  towards  the  early  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  After  discussions  on  13  September  1949 
between  the  two  Ministers  it  was  announced  that  ‘community  of  views’ 
had  been  established  about  the  Far  and  Middle  East.5  At  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  two  countries  agreed 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  urgent.6 

1  Congressional  Record,  9  August  1949,  pp.  11031-2. 

2  See  above,  p.  33. 

American  interest  and  commitments  in  South-East  Asia  increased  in  1950  See  below 
pp.  378  and  439. 

4  See  below,  p.  443. 

I  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  September  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  94. 

The  Times ,  15  September  1949.  For  Mr.  Bevin’s  account  see  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  24  May  i950:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  475,  col.  2082. 
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President  Quirino  continued  his  endeavours  to  form  a  Pacific  union 
which  would  in  effect  be  an  anti-communist  alliance.  He  hoped  to  secure 
the  attendance  at  a  conference,  to  be  held  early  in  1950,  of  representatives 
of  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam,  Indonesia,  Indo-China, 
Nationalist  China,  South  Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1949  Siam  took  the  initiative  with  a  different  proposal.  On  6  Septem¬ 
ber  Marshal  Pibul  suggested  a  conference  of  four  Asian  states  to  discuss 
economic,  political  and  cultural  co-operation  in  South-East  Asia.1  This 
proposal  was  quickly  dropped,  however,  and  instead  Siam  fell  in  with 
President  Quirino’s  plans.  But  anti-communism  as  a  fount  of  alliance 
proved  inadequate,  and  the  presence  of  President  Rhee  and  General 
Chiang  among  the  promoters  of  an  anti-communist  alliance  made 
other  Asian  leaders  think  twice.  The  hostility  of  Delhi  and  of  Washing¬ 
ton  condemned  such  an  alliance  to  sterility  despite  continued  Australian 
support  for  a  Pacific  Pact.2  After  the  Commonwealth  Conference 
at  Colombo3  Pandit  Nehru  declared  on  16  January  1950  that  an  anti¬ 
communist  defence  plan  had  not  even  been  discussed.4  On  28  February 
an  official  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  said  that  India  was  opposed 
to  any  conference  aimed  against  anybody  or  anything  but  was  in  favour 
of  any  conference  designed  to  produce  results  of  mutual  advantage  to  the 
participants.5  On  2  March  Pandit  Nehru  told  the  Indian  Parliament 
that  India  would  join  no  South-East  Asian  or  Pacific  pact;  no  such 
pact  had  b'een  mentioned  at  Colombo.6  On  15  March  Mr.  F.  W.  Doidge, 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  in  New  Zealand,  said  that  New  Zealand 
would  not  be  represented  at  President  Quirino’s  projected  conference  at 
Baguio.7  No  definite  Indian  refusal  was  made  public,  but  Pandit  Nehru’s 
appearance  at  Baguio  was  reported  to  be  highly  unlikely.8  The  conference 
seemed  to  be  petering  out,  but  it  was  rescued  when  President  Quirino 
announced  on  17  April  that  it  would  be  merely  organizational  and  would 
open  at  Baguio  on  26  May.9  Military  matters  were  excluded,  and  so  was 
Nationalist  China.  India  sent  a  delegate  and  the  six  other  participants 
were  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Indonesia,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and 
Australia.  Burma  absented  itself  at  the  last  moment.  Resolutions  were 
passed  affirming  the  desirability  of  closer  economic,  social  and  cultural 
relations.10 

Rejection  of  an  anti-communist  pact  was  not  in  itself  a  policy.  On  the 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  September  1 949. 

2  Mr.  P.  G.  Spender,  the  new  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  said  on  20  February 
1950  that  Australia  would  join  a  Pacific  Pact  if  other  powerful  nations  would  do  so  too  ( The 
Times,  21  February  1950). 

3  See  below,  p.  531.  4  Straits  Times,  17  January  1950. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1  March  1950.  6  Scotsman,  3  March  1950. 

7  New  Zealand  Herald,  16  March  1950.  8  Hindu,  22  March  1950. 

9  New  York  Times,  18  April  1950. 

10  South  China  Adorning  Post,  30  May  1950. 
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contrary,  it  made  the  need  for  a  different  policy  the  more  urgent.  But 
1949  was  not  an  easy  year  in  which  to  frame  an  American  policy  for  the 
East.  The  flow  of  events  was  with  the  Chinese  communists,  while  in  the 
U.S.A.  retrenchment  was  to  the  fore  and  Atlantic  defence  and  aid  to 
Europe  had  priority  over  Pacific  security.  American  forces  in  the  East 
were  reduced  during  the  year,1  and  there  was  much  debate  concerning 
the  line  between  points  essential  and  points  irrelevant  to  American  defence. 
Japan,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines  were  generally  held  to  be  essential, 
but  there  was  no  such  agreement  about  Korea  or  Formosa.  The  Korean 
Aid  Bill  presented  to  Congress  in  June  1949  gave  members  an  opportunity 
to  criticize  American  policy  in  the  light  of  the  latest  communist  successes 
in  China,  and  it  was  alleged  that  Korea  had  become  untenable  since 
Manchuria  had  fallen  into  communist  hands.2  The  military  value  of 
Formosa  was  not  only  a  matter  of  controversy  in  military  circles,  but 
assumed  also  a  political  aspect  when  General  Chiang  moved  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  island  in  December  1949. 

General  MacArthur  held  the  view  that  Formosa  was  an  essential  link 
in  the  American  defensive  system,3  but  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  General.  At  the  end  of  1949,  however,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  East,  were  so 
far  persuaded  by  General  MacArthur’s  views  as  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  an  American  military  mission  be  sent  to  Formosa  in  order 
to  help,  by  their  advice,  the  defence  of  the  island  against  the  communists. 
This  recommendation  was  not  endorsed  by  Mr.  Acheson,  who,  whatever 
might  be  his  feelings  about  the  Chinese  communists,  was  loath  to  resume 
a  connexion  with  the  discredited  Nationalists.  The  completion  of  the 
communist  advances  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  their  effective  control 
of  almost  all  China  induced  the  British  government  to  recognize  the  new 
regime,4  and  during  the  first  half  of  1950  it  was  expected  that  Washington 
would  follow  London’s  lead.  But  internal  opposition  and  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  recognition5  delayed  this  action  until 
the  Korean  war  rendered  it  impossible.  This  failure  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking  entailed  continuing  debate  on  the  advisability 
of  an  accord  with  Peking’s  principal  enemy,  General  Chiang,  whose 
possession  of  the  strategically  important  island  of  Formosa  inclined 
towards  him  some  Americans  who  were  not  otherwise  impressed  by  his 
claims  to  the  friendship  of  the  U.S.A.  The  remnants  of  the  Chinese 


Neiv  lork  Times ,  i  May  1949.  2  See  below,  pp.  319  and  467. 

But  the  General  had  not  always  held  this  view.  See  Richard  H.  Rovere  and  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger :  The  General  and  the  President  and  the  Future  of  American  Foreign  Policy  (London' 
Heinemann,  1952),  pp.  59-60,  90-91. 

4  The  British  decision  was  announced  on  6  January  1950. 

5  In  American  eyes  recognition  involved  an  element  of  approbation.  British  diplomatic 
tradition  based  recognition  purely  on  facts. 
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Nationalist  regime,  always  a  possible  component  in  an  anti-communist 
alliance  in  Asia,  acquired  a  special  importance  from  their  presence  on 
this  particular  island.  Between  Americans  who  wanted  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  General  and  Americans  who  wanted  to  see  him  back  on 
the  mainland  were  yet  other  Americans  who  were  glad  to  see  an  anti¬ 
communist  chief  on  Formosa  but  neither  intended  nor  wished  to  help 
him  in  a  new  bout  against  Mr.  Mao. 

Since  F  ormosa  was  an  island,  it  could,  were  it  deemed  of  vital  importance 
to  American  security,  be  isolated  from  the  communist  mainland  without 
being  occupied  by  American  troops.  On  29  December  1949  it  was 
announced  in  Washington  that  military  and  civilian  advisers  were  to  be 
sent  to  Formosa,  and  that  the  Seventh  Fleet,  which  was  based  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  was  to  be  reinforced.1  But  the  President,  after  taking 
advice  from  the  National  Security  Council,  decided  against  sending 
American  troops  to  Formosa  and  said,  on  5  January  1950,  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  ‘at  this  time’  no  wish  for  military  bases  there.2  This  compromise  was 
held  to  be  on  the  whole  a  victory  for  Mr.  Acheson  over  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  and  the  military  chiefs.  Mr.  Acheson  re¬ 
defined  his  attitude  in  two  notable  speeches,  the  first  to  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington  on  12  January  19503  and  the  second  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco  on  15  March  1950. 4  He  ascribed 
the  victory  of  the  Chinese  communists  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Nationalist  regime  rather  than  to  their  own  virtues,  and  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  in  time  the  Chinese  people  would  discover  the  emptiness  of 
communist  promises  and  the  incompatibility  of  Chinese  and  Russian 
interests  in  Asia.  He  drew  a  contrast  with  India,  which  had  been  set  free 
and  which,  being  free,  qualified  for  American  economic  aid  and  (were  its 
independence  threatened)  for  American  military  aid  also.  India  was  thus 
able  to  free  itself  of  foreigners  and  of  poverty,  while  China  might  be 
freeing  itself  of  neither.5 

The  successes  of  the  Chinese  communists  stimulated  American  concern 
for  South-East  Asia.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  American  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  communism  took  the  two  forms  of  economic  aid  and  military 
aid.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  accelerated  American  assistance  to 
these  countries.6 

The  principal  effects  on  American  policy  of  the  Korean  war  were  two : 

1  The  Times,  30  December  1 949 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  December  1 949. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  January  1950,  p.  79;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  95.  See  also  below,  p.  344. 

3  Ibid.  23  January  1950,  pp.  111-18  and  96  respectively. 

4  Ibid.  27  March  1950,  pp.  467-72  and  108  respectively. 

s  Compare  also  Dr.  Jessup’s  broadcast  on  13  April  1950  (Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
24  April  1950,  pp.  627-30).  Dr.  Jessup,  who  was  charged  in  July  1949  with  the  elaboration 
of  American  policy  for  Asia,  toured  the  Far  East  in  the  early  part  of  1950. 

6  See  below,  pp.  378  and  439. 
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the  immediate  and  unexpected  decision  of  the  U.S.A.  to  intervene,  and 
the  equally  immediate  linking  of  Korean  with  Formosan  problems  an 
association  whose  consequences  only  became  fully  apparent  some  time 
later.1  Washington  at  once  took  measures  to  ‘neutralize’  Formosa  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  war  from  spreading.2  Since,  however,  this  decision 
was  in  the  circumstances  tantamount  to  denying  Formosa  to  the  Chinese 
communists  and  since  some  of  the  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  looked  with  favour 
on  Peking’s  claim  to  that  island,  Washington  thereby  aroused  fury  in 
Peking  and  uneasiness  in  some  western  capitals.3 

The  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  had  further  cause  for  uneasiness  in  their  fears 
lest  the  war  might  be  extended  to  world-wide  dimensions  by  diplomatic 
maladdress  or  by  the  impetuousness  of  General  MacArthur.  Chinese 
intervention  at  the  end  of  November  1950  and  the  consequent  American 
move  in  the  United  Nations  to  indict  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  as 
an  aggressor4  increased  these  fears.  They  were  freely  expressed  in  a  debate 
on  29-30  November  1950  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  members 
showed  themselves  anxious  about  General  MacArthur’s  tactics,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  intentions,  and  suggested  (from  both  sides  of  the  House)  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  speed  to  Washington.5  During  the  debate 
members  received  reports  of  some  remarks  made  by  President  Truman 
at  his  press  conference  on  30  November.  The  President  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  under  consideration  and 
that  the  choice  of  weapons  was  a  matter  for  the  commander  in  the  field.6 
It  was  pointed  out  on  the  next  day  both  in  Washington  and  in  Tokyo  that 


1  Another  consequence  was  an  intensification  of  Republican  attacks  on  Mr.  Acheson:  see 
above,  p.  28  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  116. 

2  See  below,  p.  4gi. 

Great  Britain,  which  offered  naval  support  in  Korean  waters,  issued  no  orders  to  the  British 
fleet  comparable  with  President  Truman’s  order  to  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  an  invasion 
of  Formosa.  On  10  July  1950  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Great  Britain  had  given  no  promise  of  help  in  the  defence  of  Formosa:  H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.  vol.  477,  coll.  956-7.  On  22  July  The  Times  published  a  letter  from  M.P.s  of  the  Labour, 
Conservative,  and  Liberal  Parties  urging  the  government  to  make  clear  in  Washington  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  fight  in  a  major  war  produced  by  an  American  defence  of  Formosa 
against  the  Chinese  communists.  (See  also  further  correspondence  in  The  Times  on  24,  26  and 
2  J,U  y  fV1., 2  Aug^st-)  °n  31  July  the  British  Minister  for  Commonwealth  Relations,3  Mr. 
Gordon- Walker,  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  clash  between  Chinese  communists  and  Americans 
defending  Formosa  Great  Britain  would  accept  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations 
(Manchester  Guardian,  1  August  1950).  When  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
had  become  an  open  enemy  of  the  United  Nations  fighting  in  Korea,  the  Formosan  issue 
threatened  to  become  more  than  embarrassing,  since  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  settlement  could 

.  'vlthout  ,cedlnS  to  Peking  an  island  held  by  Washington  to  be  essential  to 

the  defence  of  the  U.S.A.  against  an  Asian  enemy. 

4  See  below,  p.  497. 

6  VG‘  ?e?'|-th  Ser'  V£L  48lICOlL  ii6i~I277  and  1330-1440. 

AmeHel  Pb  V™rV ^  j95°’  U  had  been  sported  a  few  days  earlier  that  the 
mencan  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  considered  the  use  of  the  bomb  and  had  declared  against  it  on 

military  grounds.  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Manchester  Guardian,  27  November  1950. 
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under  the  McMahon  Act1  the  atom  bomb  could  not  be  used  except  after 
a  political  decision  by  the  President.2  Nevertheless,  the  fears  of  the  times 
and  the  lack  of  complete  understanding  and  confidence  in  the  western 
alliance  turned  this  incident  into  an  outcry.  Europe,  remoter  than  the 
U.S.A.  from  the  defeats  and  casualties  in  Korea,  felt  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  bomb  in  Korea  in  any  circumstances  but  feared  that  American 
leaders  might  be  tempted  to  use  it  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  solve  present 
difficulties.  Objections,  which  were  felt  and  voiced  in  the  U.S.A.  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  were  of  three  kinds:  first,  that  the  use  of  the  bomb  was 
immoral;  secondly,  that  it  would  turn  the  Korean  war  into  a  World  War; 
and  finally,  that  it  was  pointless  in  the  particular  kind  of  war  going  on  in 
Korea.  These  objections  might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  but  the 
President’s  ill-judged  words  at  a  moment  of  crisis  revealed  deep  misgivings 
concerning  American  leadership  of  the  non-communist  United  Nations. 
In  Great  Britain,  France  and  elsewhere  there  were  doubts  whether  the 
U.S.A.  would  consult  others  before  taking  decisions  which  might  gravely 
affect  their  interests  and  even  their  existence.3  There  was  fear  of  war, 
imminent  and  world-wide. 

Mr.  Attlee  decided  to  go  to  Washington.  President  Truman  accepted 
Mr.  Attlee’s  suggestion  within  fifteen  minutes  of  receiving  it  on  30  Novem¬ 
ber  1950.  On  2  December  1950  the  French  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister,  MM.  Pleven  and  Schuman,  conferred  in  London  with  Mr. 
Attlee  and,  according  to  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
established  full  accord.4  Mr.  Attlee  was  therefore  in  a  sense  representing 
views  and  fears  which  existed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  alike  concerned  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
a  major  war  in  Asia.  They  were  equally  concerned  to  ensure  that  events 
in  Asia  should  not  lead  to  any  neglect  of  the  needs  of  Europe.  They  wanted 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Commander  of  the  forces  in 

1  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946:  Public  Law  585,  79th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  See 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  ig^.g-6,  pp.  431-53- 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  December  1950,  p.  925;  New  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  1  Decem¬ 
ber  1950. 

3  Opposition  to  the  use  of  the  bomb  was  expressed  by  (among  others)  Mr.  Lester  Pearson, 
who  objected  on  a  balance  of  advantages  and  also  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  using  it  once  more 
in  Asia  ( New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  December  1950);  Sir  Mohamed  Zafrullah  Khan,  who 
stressed  the  humane  and  the  political  aspects  of  the  case  {Hindu,  7  December  1950)  >  nnd  Pandit 
Nehru,  who  regarded  the  bomb  as  a  symbol  of  incarnate  evil  {Statesman,  7  December  1950). 
In  the  U.S.A.  Senator  Brewster  wanted  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  United  Nations  Commander; 
Senator  Flanders  was  against  use  without  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations;  Senators  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  O’Mahoney  and  Cain  were  in  favour  of  using  it  if  Moscow  and  Peking  failed,  after 
due  notice,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end;  Senators  Morse  and  Douglas  expressed  similar  views. 
Mr.  Royall,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  advocated  its  use  if  this  were  necessary  for  victory 
or  would  reduce  casualties.  General  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  said  that  there  was  no 
point  in  using  it.  See  New  York  Times,  2,  5  and  6  December  1950;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
4  and  6  December  1950. 

4  The  Times,  4  December  1950. 
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Europe  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  an  equitable  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  strategic  raw  materials.  They  wished  also  to  insist  on  their 
right  to  be  consulted  on  major  matters  of  policy  affecting  the  war  in 
Korea,  and  they  wished  to  remind  the  U.S.A.  of  their  own  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  Elongkong,  Indo-China  and  Malaya. 

Mr.  Attlee  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  morning  of  4  December  1950. 
He  had  his  first  formal  meeting  with  the  President  that  afternoon.  At 
this  time  the  situation  in  Korea  was  deteriorating  rapidly1  and  there  was 
talk  of  the  possible  total  evacuation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Attlee  had  two  main  tasks.  The  one  was  to  discover  the  extent  of, 
and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  differences  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Great 
Britain  and  to  secure  for  Great  Britain  a  voice  in  the  making  of  joint 
policy.  The  second  was  to  reassure  the  American  people  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  intend  to  abandon  its  allies  in  Korea.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  second  task  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington 
on  6  December,  Mr.  Attlee  promised  that  the  British  would  remain  in 
Korea  for  as  long  as  the  Americans  did.2  While  defending  earlier  British 
policy  in  favour  of  de  facto  recognition  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
he  assured  his  audience  that  there  was  now  no  intention  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  appeasement.3 

The  talks  between  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  lasted  until 
8  December  1950,  when  a  communique  was  issued.4  This  communique 
recorded  complete  agreement  that  there  could  be  no  appeasement  in 
any  part  of  the  world  or  any  thought  of  allowing  aggressors  to  reap  a 
reward.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  were  ready,  as  they  ever  had 
been,  to  seek  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  negotiation.  The  two  govern¬ 
ments  had  discussed  their  differences  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  to  the  United  Nations  and  announced  that 
they  were  determined  to  prevent  these  differences  from  interfering  with 
their  united  efforts  towards  common  objectives.  On  the  question  of 
Formosa  they  recorded  their  view  that  peaceful  settlement  was  necessary 
and  that  this  should  be  achieved  in  such  a  way  as  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  those  who  lived  on  the  island,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  security  in 
the  Pacific.  They  also  announced  that  events  in  Asia  made  it  necessary 
for  the  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  to  intensify  their  efforts. 
They  proposed  to  increase  immediately  the  military  capacity  of  both 
countries  and  to  expand  their  production  of  arms.  A  Supreme  Commander 


1  See  below,  p.  489. 

2  New  York  Times,  7  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  120. 

3  When  Mr.  Attlee  and  his  party  arrived  at  Washington  airport  it  was  observed  that  no  one 
of  them  carried  an  umbrella. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  December  1950,  pp.  959-61;  Great  Britain:  Visit  of  the 
Prune  Mmstn  to  the  United  States  of  America  (Cmd.  8110)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950);  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  122. 
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of  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  in  Europe  would  be  appointed 
soon.  They  repeated  their  view  that  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  civilian 
economy  was  of  vital  importance  and  that  essential  civilian  requirements 
must  be  met  as  far  as  possible.  Close  collaboration  would  include  arrange¬ 
ments  concerning  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  by  international  agreement.  The  President  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  situation  would  never  call  for  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  and 
recorded  his  desire  always  to  keep  the  Prime  Minister  informed  of  any 
development  which  might  produce  a  change  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Attlee  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Lake  Success  before  returning  by  way 
of  Ottawa  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  12  December  1950.  He 
immediately  waited  on  the  King,  held  a  Cabinet  meeting,  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  reported  upon  his  mission  to  the  House  of 
Commons.1  The  House,  though  less  tense  than  it  had  been  a  fortnight 
earlier,  was  still  not  altogether  happy  about  the  provisions  for  international 
consultation  on  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb.  In  a  debate  on  14  December2 
Mr.  Attlee  said  that  he  was  confident  that  the  fullest  consideration  would 
be  given  to  British  views  before  any  directive  with  political  implications 
were  sent  to  General  Mac  Arthur. 3  Broadcasting  on  16  December,  Mr.  Att¬ 
lee  said  that  there  was  ‘no  ground  whatever  for  any  apprehension  that  this 
weapon  [hr.  the  atom  bomb]  would  be  used  lightly  or  wantonly’.4 

2.  The  U.S.S.R.,  the  Cominform  and  the  Partisans  of  Peace 

Since  the  conflict  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  had  become  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  the  balance  of  advantage  had  shifted  in 
favour  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Europe  and  in  favour  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Asia. 
In  Europe  the  Russian  failure  to  secure  control  over  Germany  (including 
some  share  in  control  over  the  Ruhr)  was  crowned  by  the  failure  of  the 
blockade  of  Berlin.5  The  failure  to  make  Greece  a  communist  satellite 
was  accentuated  by  the  defection  of  Yugoslavia6 — a  slight  shifting  and 
hardening  of  the  lines  between  the  opponents.  In  Western  Europe  the 
Marshall  Plan  was  followed  by  the  more  martial  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Against  these  items  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  Moscow  could  put 
only  minor  palliatives,  represented  by  some  vexatious  strikes,  a  current 
of  ‘neutralism’  (hampering  rather  than  strong),7  and  some  dissensions 

1  12  December  1950,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  482,  coll.  981-4. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  1350-1462. 

3  There  was  also  a  debate  on  15  December  1950  in  the  House  of  Lords:  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser. 

vol.  169,  coll.  275-356.  4  The  Times ,  18  December  1950. 

5  See  below,  pp.  62-64,  for  the  Russian  disengagement  on  this  issue,  and  Survey  for  1947-8, 
pp.  241  seqq.  for  its  earlier  history. 

6  For  Greece,  see  below,  pp.  120-6,  and  Survey  tor  1947-8,  pp.  177  seqq.  For  Yugoslavia  see 
below,  pp.  258-81,  and  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  160-176. 

7  See  below,  pp.  144  seqq. 
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among  the  western  allies.  Yet  even  the  most  acute  of  these  disagreements 
- — that  between  the  U.S.A.  and  France  over  German  rearmament1  and 
that  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  over  policy  towards  China2 
did  not  disrupt  the  hostile  coalition  with  which  the  U.S.S.R.  had  to 
reckon  on  both  its  flanks. 

On  the  Asiatic  flank,  however,  the  situation  was  less  threatening.  The 
North  Atlantic  allies,  though  strongly  placed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were 
relatively  weak  in  Asia  itself.  The  proclamation  in  P eking  on  2 1  September 
1949  of  a  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the  signature  on  14  February  1950 
of  treaties  between  the  Republic  and  the  U.S.S.R.3  marked  a  great 
Russian  advance  and  a  corresponding  American  withdrawal.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  the  U.S.S.R.  had  an 
ally  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Hitherto  the  Russian  camp  had  consisted 
of  a  single  Power  and  a  number  of  camp-followers  of  unpredictable 
enthusiasm.  Western  commentators  were  apt  to  insist  that  China  was 
too  powerful  ever  to  become  an  utterly  and  infinitely  dependable  acolyte 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  they  drew  from  this  fact  consolation  for  a  future  which 
might  bring  a  breach  between  the  new  allies.  But  whatever  the  future 
might  bring,  in  the  present  the  Sino-Russian  alliance  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  U.S.S.R.  far  greater  than  the  capture  of  another  satellite; 
for  a  satellite  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  if  not  by  definition,  an  undepend¬ 
able  associate,  a  country  which  can  be  economically  exploited  while  its 
occupation  is  denied  to  the  enemy,  an  advanced  post  in  no-man’s-land; 
while  on  the  other  hand  an  ally,  much  more  than  an  insurance,  is  a  present 
help  in  trouble,  whether  the  trouble  is  of  one’s  own  or  somebody  else’s 
making. 

The  western  allies  had  no  gains  with  which  to  counterbalance  this 
reverse  on  the  Asian  mainland.  The  second  great  Asian  land  Power, 
India,  remained  aloof,4  while  in  their  dependent  or  associated  territories 

Malaya,  Indo-China  and  Indonesia — the  colonial  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  had  more  trouble  than  solace.5  Other  important  factors 
in  the  balance  of  power  were  advances  in  the  science  of  destruction  and 
the  mood  of  the  Middle  East.  Russian  progress  in  the  construction  of 
atomic  weapons  was  countered  by  greater  American  progress.6  In  the 
Middle  East  neither  side  seemed  yet  ready  to  make  a  first  move. 

These  circumstances  were  the  more  obvious  ones  affecting  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement,  or  at  least  a  detente ,  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
At  the  beginning  of  1949  there  were  indications  that  Russian  policy  was 
inclining  towards  the  one  or  the  other.  The  initiative  in  concluding  the 
Berlin  dispute  came  from  Moscow.7  At  the  same  time  prominent  com- 


1  See  below,  pp.  154-6. 
4  See  above,  p.  31. 

7  See  below,  pp.  62-64. 


2  See  below,  pp.  333-6. 

5  See  below,  pp.  384-443. 


3  See  below,  pp.  330  and  339. 
6  See  below,  pp.  87-89. 
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munists  were  giving  utterance  to  comparatively  pacific  sentiments.1  But 
later  in  the  period  surveyed  in  this  volume  the  Russian  boycott  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  Agencies2  and  Russian  sympathy  with  the 
North  Koreans3  eliminated  for  the  time  being  all  prospect  of  better  rela¬ 
tions.  None  the  less  the  closing  weeks  of  1950  saw  a  repetition  of  the 
Russian  initiative  in  seeking  fresh  discussions  between  the  major  Powers, 
again — significantly — on  the  subject  of  Germany.4  If,  therefore,  the 
turn  of  events  in  Asia  had  been  a  saving  grace  for  the  Kremlin,  Germany 
appeared  to  be  a  recurrent  cause  of  concern. 

The  prospects  of  peace  or  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  terms  of  the  Russian  theory  that  the 
peaceful  coexistence  of  the  rival  systems  embodied  in  these  political  units 
was  both  possible  and  desirable.  During  the  second  World  War  and 
immediately  thereafter,  such  Russian  professions  fitted  easily  into  the 
ruling  political  prejudices  of  the  west,  which  both  hoped  for  friendly 
collaboration  with  the  Russians  and  tended  to  believe  it  attainable.  But 
from  about  1947  onwards  the  continued  Russian  insistence  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  peaceful  coexistence  jarred  on  the  ears  of  an  increasingly  dis¬ 
trustful  west  and,  where  it  did  not  merely  puzzle,  was  often  dismissed  as 
hypocrisy.  It  would  seem  that  at  bottom  this  concept  of  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  had  different  meanings  in  west  and  east. 

The  westerner  who  asked  whether  east  and  west,  communist  and  non¬ 
communist,  could  exist  peacefully  side  by  side  supposed  that  the  two 
systems  were  both  firmly  established  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
were  likely  to  remain  so  established,  unless  they  fell  to  fighting  one  another. 
The  westerner  therefore  accepted  the  more  or  less  permanent  existence 
of  a  rival  system  and  was  concerned  to  discover  whether  the  rulers  in 
Moscow  were  likely  either  deliberately  to  contrive  a  war  or  to  pursue 
policies  which  must  lead  to  war.  Westerners  assumed  on  the  whole  that 
their  own  rulers  would  do  neither  of  these  things.  The  answer  was 
therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  communism,  in  the  intentions  of 
the  Kremlin  and  in  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  might  result  from  the 
fusion  of  communist  doctrine  with  Russian  history.  Some  westerners 
came  to  one  conclusion  and  others  to  another,  while  most  remained  baffled 
and  suspicious. 

From  the  Russian  point  of  view  the  possibility  of  the  peaceful  coexistence 
of  a  ‘socialist’  east  and  a  capitalist  west  raised  quite  different  problems. 
The  Russian  did  not  suppose  that  the  recent  war  had  created  a  new 
alliance  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  former  conflict  between  the  two 

1  See  speeches  by  M.  Cachin  on  1 1  January  1949  at  the  opening  session  of  the  French  Natio¬ 
nal  Assembly  ( Journal  Ojficiel,  Dibats,  12  January  1949,  pp.  1-4)  and  by  Signor  Togliatti  on 
15  January  1949  at  Bologna  (II  Messaggero  and  Corriere  della  Sera  both  of  16  January  1949  and 
Scotsman  and  New  York  Times  both  of  17  January  1949). 

2  See  below,  pp.  61  and  490.  3  See  below,  pp.  466  seqq. 


4  See  below,  pp.  79-81. 
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systems,  nor  yet  did  he  suppose  that  the  two  systems  would  remain 
indefinitely  juxtaposed  in  the  absence  of  a  fresh  general  war.  Piofessor 
Varga,  in  an  article  in  World  Economics  and  World  Politics  in  September  194^? 
had  foretold  a  revival  of  fascism  in  opposition  to  socialism.  The  wartime 
alliance,  on  this  analysis  (which  was  the  prevailing  one),  had  been  but  an 
ephemeral  and  unnatural  incident,  a  truce  between  east  and  west  but 
not  a  peace.  The  net  result  had  been  a  weakening  of  the  capitalist  camp, 
since  the  enemies  against  whom  east  and  west  had  together  turned  their 
weapons  had  been  members  of  the  capitalist  group  of  states.  And  the 
capitalist  system  was  in  any  case  moribund. 

The  question  of  peace  with  this  system  did  not  therefore  have  to  be 
considered  sub  specie  aeternitatis .  The  question  was  whether  war  could  be 
avoided  during  the  limited  period  between  the  present  time  and  the 
approaching  day  of  the  dissolution  of  capitalism.  For  the  Russian  the 
threat  to  peace  came  from  the  imperialist  and  aggressive  nature  of  capital¬ 
ism,  which  could  only  defend  itself  by  attacking — like  a  beast,  and  a 
wounded  beast  at  that.  The  important  thing  was  that  the  beast  should 
die  as  quietly  as  possible,  causing  the  least  possible  damage  in  its  death 
throes.  It  was  perhaps  particularly  important  that  the  beast  should  not 
break  loose  in  the  near  future,  when  its  strength  was  still  comparatively 
great.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  associates,  in  the  years  1949-50,  were  still 
inferior  in  resources  to  their  adversaries,  unless — as  Russian  leaders  some¬ 
times  said  and  may  have  believed — the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
western  countries  were  really  antagonistic  to  their  governments  and  (an 
important  addition  but  not  a  logical  sequel)  sympathetic  with  the  Russian 
‘party  of  peace’.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  Russians  to  proclaim  that 
‘differences  of  ideology  and  social  systems  do  not  prevent  the  possibility 
of  prolonged  and  friendly  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Powers’.1  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  unqualified  statement  was 
true,  Moscow  may  be  not  unreasonably  presumed  to  have  wished  war¬ 
time  co-operation  to  continue  for  longer  than  it  did — in  which  case 
Moscow  destroyed  the  concert  of  Powers  through  incompetence  rather 
than  by  design. 

There  was  a  further  difference  between  eastern  and  western  thinking 
on  these  matters.  In  the  eyes  of  the  west  the  principal  conflict  was  the 
conflict  between  east  and  west.  The  west  gave  remarkably  little  credence, 
even  after  the  quarrel  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade,  to  the  possibility 
of  conflict  within  the  eastern  sphere.2  For  the  Russians,  however,  the 
supposed  conflict  within  the  enemy  camp  was  a  consideration  at  least 

1  Article  in  New  Times  broadcast  from  Moscow  on  2  October  1946. 

But  cf.  Mr.  Acheson  s  remarks  (above,  pp.  2 1  and  30)  about  spreading  knowledge  of 
American  ideals,  and  also  similar  views  of  American  Senators  (above,  p.  28).  Increasing  im¬ 
portance  was  being  given  to  broadcasts  to  the  peoples  under  communist  rule. 
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as  important  as  the  conflict  between  the  two  camps.  The  orthodox  view 
in  Russia  was  that  there  was  an  insoluble  conflict  in  the  capitalist  system, 
and  that  this  conflict,  though  it  made  capitalist  ruling  classes  anti¬ 
communist  and  dangerous,  would  in  the  end  redound  to  communist 
advantage.  Dui'ing  the  election  campaign  early  in  1946  Marshal  Stalin 
spoke,  on  9  February,  of  this  split  in  the  capitalist  world  between  those 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not  plentiful  supplies  of  raw  materials.1 
Hence,  he  said,  two  World  Wars.  And  both  World  Wars  had  advanced 
the  communist  cause. 

On  the  assumption  that  ultimate  victory  lay  with  the  east,  Russian 
policy  could  adopt  either  of  two  courses.  It  could  either  strive  to  keep 
the  peace  until  the  inevitable  had  become  the  historical,  or  it  could  try, 
by  war  or  by  policies  involving  a  risk  of  war,  to  accelerate  the  inevitable 
consummation.  Those  who  harped  on  the  possibility  of  peaceful  coexistence 
might  the  more  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  believers  in  the  former 
policy  (although  they  might  conceivably  be  pursuing  the  latter  in 
Macchiavellian  manner  and  not  the  former  after  the  precepts  of  the 
Cunctator) .  The  choice  between  the  two  policies  may  well  have  become 
more  difficult  and  more  closely  debated  about  the  years  1948-9.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  war  Russia  was  habitually  in  a  minority  in  the  councils  of 
the  nations,  but  this  was  no  new  thing;  the  minority  had  grown  and  the 
prospects  for  converting  it  one  day  into  a  majority  might  have  seemed 
good.  From  1948,  however,  the  aspect  of  international  politics  changed. 
The  minority  had  stopped  growing,2  the  majority  was  in  better  heart 
because  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  unexpectedly  early  revival  of 
Germany  and  Japan  threatened  to  belie  the  comfortable  expectations  of 
those  Russians  who  had  been  satisfied  to  watch  the  march  of  events  without 
helping  it.  It  would  be  surprising  if  such  considerations  did  not  cause  re¬ 
examination  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  but  whether  such  a  re-examination 
led  to  any  readjustment  of  premisses,  the  material  now  available  does 
not  tell. 

In  the  same  way  the  course  of  events  changed  the  attitude  of  westerners 
and  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  west.  When  in  1946  Professor  Tarle 
asserted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  ‘seek  to  impose  our  form  of  government 
upon  any  other  nation’3  westerners  might  conclude,  despite  recent  changes 
in  the  map  and  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  tem¬ 
porarily  sated  and  was  now  playing  for  time.  Professor  Tarle  seemed 
on  this  hypothesis  to  be  smug,  but  not  necessarily  insincere.  A  few 
years  later,  however,  the  number  of  westerners  prepared  to  take  this 


1  The  Times,  n  February  1946. 

2  Until  China  joined  its  ranks,  but  even  this  powerful  accession  was  somewhat  different  in 
kind  from  the  extension  of  the  Russian  imperium  immediately  after  the  war. 

3  Soviet  News,  4  November  1946. 
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view  of  the  matter  had  certainly  diminished  considerably,  and  when 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  told  an  audience  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  on  io  November  19491  that  Russian  policy  was  ‘founded  on  the 
principle  of  co-operation  of  nations,  of  respect  for  the  sovereign  equality 
of  nations’,  his  words  fell  for  the  most  part  on  unfriendly,  unbelieving 
ears.  By  1949  the  west  believed  on  the  whole  that  the  safer  way  to  peace 
was  to  change  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world  and  not  to  try  to  change 
the  hearts  of  men  in  Moscow. 

Whatever  the  motives  or  beliefs  of  the  Russian  leaders — and  each 
may  have  differed  from  some  of  his  colleagues — there  was  no  doubt  that 
Marshal  Stalin  himself  was  a  principal  proponent  of  the  theme  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  On  24  September  1946  Tass  published  answers  given  by 
Marshal  Stalin  to  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  ‘I  do  not  think’,  said  the  Marshal  in  answer  to 
one  of  these  questions,  ‘that  the  ruling  circles  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  could  create  a  “capitalist  encirclement”  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
if  they  wanted  to  do  so,  but  I  cannot  affirm  that  they  want  to.’2  Marshal 
Stalin  was  then  asked:  ‘Do  you  believe  in  the  possibility  of  friendly  and 
lasting  co-operation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  democracies 
in  spite  of  the  extent  of  ideological  differences  and  in  the  “friendly  com¬ 
petition’  ’  between  two  systems  which  Mr.  W allace  mentioned  in  his  speech  ?’ 
To  this  Marshal  Stalin  replied:  ‘I  absolutely  believe  so.’  The  crux  of 
this  particular  question  was  the  adjective  ‘lasting’  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  Things  can  last  without  being  permanent,  and  Marshal  Stalin’s 
reply  would  have  been  compatible  with  the  view,  supposing  it  to  be  his 
view,  that  it  was  possible  for  friendly  co-operation  between  the  two 
systems  to  exist  for  just  so  long  as  there  remained  two  systems. 

There  followed  a  further  question :  ‘Do  you  believe  that  with  the  further 
progress  of  the  Soviet  Union  towards  communism  the  possibilities  of 
peaceful  co-operation  with  the  outside  world  will  not  decrease  as  far  as 
the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned?  Is  “communism  in  one  country”  possible?’ 
The  answer  was:  ‘I  do  not  doubt  that  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  co¬ 
operation,  far  from  decreasing,  may  even  grow.  “Communism  in  one 
country  is  perfectly  possible,  especially  in  a  country  like  the  Soviet 
Union.  Here  again  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  genuinely  to  interpret 
this  exchange  in  different  ways.  The  westerner,  seeking  an  assurance  or  a 
hope  of  peaceful  coexistence  for  an  indefinite  future  period,  might  be 
cheered  by  observing  that  Marshal  Stalin  thought  that  the  chances  of 
peaceful  co-operation  would  increase  with  time.  At  first  sight  Marshal 
Stalin  s  answer  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  longer  the  two  systems 
existed  side  by  side  the  more  they  would  come  to  understand  and  tolerate 

1  Soviet  Monitor ,  13  November  1949  (text). 

From  the  translation  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  25  September  1946. 
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one  another.  That  some  such  view  may  have  been  in  Marshal  Stalin’s 
mind  can  be  neither  proved  nor  denied,  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  he 
was  thinking  along  different  lines  and  that  his  hopes  for  peace  rested  not 
so  much  on  the  growth  of  mutual  toleration  or  respect  but  on  the  belief 
that  the  communist  system  was  both  essentially  peaceful  and  necessarily 
growing  stronger.  If  this  were  Marshal  Stalin’s  view  then  the  guarantee 
of  peace  for  the  future  lay  in  a  preponderance  of  Russian  and  communist 
might,  and  not,  as  many  westerners  wished,  in  a  detente  between  east  and 
west. 

The  essential  point  was  not  put  to  Marshal  Stalin  either  in  this  or  in 
subsequent  exchanges.  The  essential  point  was  whether  in  Russian  eyes 
peaceful  coexistence  was  an  interim  policy  designed  to  tide  over  the  period 
during  which  capitalism  still  survived  in  the  world,  or  whether  it  was  a 
policy  envisaged  as  one  of  indefinite  duration.  In  December  1946  Marshal 
Stalin  gave  an  interview  to  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt.  Reports  of  this  interview 
were  subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  an  American  magazine1 
and  by  Tass.  One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  questions  was  this:  ‘Do  you  believe 
it  possible  for  a  democracy  such  as  the  United  States  to  live  side  by  side 
with  a  communistic  form  of  government  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  to  interfere  in  the  internal  political 
affairs  of  the  other?’  To  which  Marshal  Stalin  replied:  ‘It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  it  is  wise  and  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  realization.’ 
Marshal  Stalin  was  here  saying  that,  so  far  as  he  himself  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  were  concerned,  they  would  accept  the  existence  of  a  capitalist 
democracy  and  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  As 
a  statement  of  fact  this  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  but  the  important 
point  which  remained  unrevealed  was  why  Marshal  Stalin  was  prepared 
to  pursue  such  a  policy.  Was  it  because  he  thought  it  wise  and  desirable 
to  foster  good  relations  between  the  great  Powers,  or  because  he  believed 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  preserve  good  relations  for  a  limited  period  in 
order  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  rival  by  the  inevitable  course  of 
events?  Marshal  Stalin  might  well  have  been  unwilling  to  give  a  straight 
answer  to  such  a  question  and  might  well  have  been  excused  from  doing 
so,  at  any  rate  by  the  canons  of  international  political  behaviour  recog¬ 
nized  during  the  past  few  centuries. 

Marshal  Stalin’s  next  important  interview  was  on  9  April  1947,  with 
Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  at  that  time  a  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  U.S.A.2  Again  there  were  questions  and  answers  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  the  desirability  of  economic  and  political  collaboration  between 

1  Look,  21  January  1947. 

2  A  report  of  this  interview  was  issued  in  Washington  on  3  May  1947.  See  also  Survey  for 
1947-8,  pp.  27-29;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  ig4y,pp.  613-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1947-8,  pp.  1 1 6-2 1. 
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the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  Marshal  Stalin’s  replies  gave  the  impression 
that  there  could  be  no  obstacle  to  such  collaboration,  save  only  in  the 
desire  of  the  parties.  Marshal  Stalin  and  other  Russian  leaders  in  later 
months  sought  to  indicate  that  all  would  be  well  if  only  this  desire  existed 
in  American  ruling  circles.  They  frequently  asserted  the  complementary 
Russian  desire,  though  these  assertions  did  not  carry  conviction  in  the  west, 
where  Russian  demands,  tactics  and  propaganda  seemed  to  contradict  them. 

If  Marshal  Stalin  and  his  colleagues  believed  that  the  march  of  time 
was  on  their  side,  this  did  not  logically  prevent  them  from  insuring  their 
position  by  building  up  the  armed  strength  of  Russia  and  its  satellites.1 
This  form  of  insurance  might  augur  a  lack  of  faith  in  Marxist  premisses, 
but  it  was  from  the  political  point  of  view  neither  unwise  nor  surprising 
and  could  not  by  itself  reasonably  be  taken  to  controvert  the  orthodox 
Russian  insistence  on  peaceful  coexistence.  There  were,  however,  other 
discrepancies  between  Russian  professions  and  Russian  actions.  If  the 
Russian  leaders  were  genuinely  intent,  whether  for  a  short  period  or 
indefinitely,  upon  collaboration  with  other  countries,  then  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  world  this  must  mean  collaboration  with  the  governments  of 
those  countries,  and  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  to  appeal  to  the 
peoples  of  those  countries  against  their  governments.  Nevertheless,  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Molotov,  Mr.  Zhdanov  and  others  frequently  contained 
passages  which  suggested  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  intent  less  upon  good 
relations  with  foreign  governments  than  upon  provoking  ihe  subjects  of 
these  to  embarrass  or  overthrow  them.  The  actions  of  Communist  Parties 
in  inciting  strikes,  and  otherwise,  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Professions 
of  faith  in  peaceful  coexistence,  based  on  mutual  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries,2  were  inconsistent  with  the  activities 
of  the  Cominform  (especially  its  French  and  Italian  members)  and  of 
Communist  Parties  in  other  non-communist  states. 

Apart  from  the  personal  pronouncements  of  Marshal  Stalin  himself, 
the  principal  oratorical  occasions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  provided  by  the 
annual  celebration  in  Moscow  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  five  years  1946-50  the  principal  speakers  were  successively 
Mr.  A.  A.  Zhdanov,  Mr.  V.  M.  Molotov,  Mr.  Molotov,  Mr.  G.  M.  Malen¬ 
kov  and  Marshal  N.  A.  Bulganin.  A  ceremony  of  glorification,  remem¬ 
brance  and  exhortation  is  not  particularly  apt  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
participants’  subtler  thoughts  or  aims,  and  the  speeches  must  be  read  with 
this  caveat  in  mind.  On  6  November  1946  Mr.  Zhdanov’s  principal  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  lay  not  in  collaboration  with  foreign  govern- 

1  For  the  estimated  strength  of  the  satellites  in  1949-50  see  below,  pp.  235-43. 

2  In  a  broadcast  talk  on  Marshal  Stalin’s  interview  with  Mr.  Stassen,  Mr.  Lemin  postulated 
two  conditions  for  peaceful  collaboration :  non-interference  by  the  one  side  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  other,  and  a  reciprocal  desire  for  collaboration:  Soviet  News,  10  May  1947. 
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ments,  which  were  represented  as  slanderers  and  oppressors,  but  in  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  western  countries  and  their  colonial  depen¬ 
dencies.1  So  far  as  Mr.  Zhdanov  was  addressing  himself  to  foreign  ears, 
he  was  appealing  to  the  people  over  the  heads  of  their  rulers.2  For  the  rulers 
themselves  he  evinced  no  respect,  nor  did  he  appear  either  to  desire  their 
friendship  or  to  fear  their  enmity. 

A  year  later,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Molotov 
delivered  the  principal  speech  in  Moscow.3  He  echoed  Mr.  Zhdanov’s 
sentiments  of  the  previous  year  but  with  additions  prompted  by  Marshal 
Stalin  s  intervening  statements  to  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Stassen. 
Mr.  Molotov  proclaimed  that  ‘all  the  real  friends  of  peace’,4  who  consti¬ 
tuted  ‘the  majority  of  the  people  in  every  country’,  belonged  in  the 
Russian  camp.  But  he  also  played  down  the  differences  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  and,  like  Marshal  Stalin  in  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Stassen,  said  that  the  only  obstacle  to  peaceful  collaboration  was  lack 
of  will  to  achieve  it.  If  the  differences  between  the  systems  were  leading  to 
tension  and  even  to  war,  this  was  only  because  the  ruling  cliques  in 
Washington  and  London  formed  part  of  an  international  group,  which 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  whole  world  to  the  capitalist  imperialist 
system.  Moscow,  acting  in  the  interests  and  with  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  human  race,  had  to  build  up  strength  in  order  to  thwart 
this  design.  Mr.  Molotov  seemed  therefore  to  believe  that  the  conflict 
need  not  lead  to  war  but  that  it  was  in  fact  doing  so  owing  to  the  activities 
of  a  number  of  people  who  happened  to  hold  power  in  some  (non-com¬ 
munist)  places.  Russian  strength,  however,  might  deter  these  warmongers 
until  such  time  as  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  their  system  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  indignation  of  their  subjects  swept  them  away.  Meanwhile  they  must 
be  contained.  Mr.  Molotov’s  speech  on  6  November  in  the  following  year 
did  not  suggest  that  he  had  found  any  reason  to  alter  his  views.5 

Before  6  November  1949,  when  it  was  Mr.  Malenkov’s  turn  to  make  the 
principal  speech,  the  Peace  Campaign  had  been  launched  and  was  being 
vigorously  pursued.6  Peace  was  the  keynote  of  Russian  propaganda  during 
1 949-5°,  and  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the  two  worlds  was  a  favourite 
topic  for  speakers  and  writers.  On  21  January  1949,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lenin,  Mr.  P.  N.  Pospelov,  the  editor  of 

1  Ibid.  8  November  1946. 

2  Marshal  Bulganin’s  Order  of  the  Day  on  the  next  day  alleged  that  ‘the  peaceful  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  State  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the  nations’ — meaning,  presumably, 
not  that  governments  everywhere  were  in  agreement,  but  that  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  approved  Russian  policy  (ibid.  loc.  cit.). 

3  Moscow  News,  7  November  1947;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  141-6. 

4  Gf.  the  later  Partisans  of  Peace.  The  Peace  Movement  attempted  to  mobilize  the  millions 
who  had  repeatedly  been  represented  as  secret  allies  of  Russia.  See  below,  p.  59-61. 

5  Moscow  News,  7  November  1948;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  147-53. 

6  See  below,  pp.  57-61. 
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Pravda,  addressed  an  audience  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  which  included 
Marshal  Stalin  and  every  other  member  of  the  Politburo.1  The  capitalist 
half  of  the  world,  said  Mr.  Pospelov,  was  in  decline.  The  second  Worl 
War  had  removed  large  areas  from  it,  and  the  rest  was  now  in  difficulties. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  favour  of  Russia’s  policy  of  peace  and  opposed 
to  the  inescapable  imperialist  and  aggressive  aspects  of  capitalism.  In 
these  circumstances  peaceful  coexistence  was,  as  Marshal  Stalin  had  said 
in  his  letter  of  17  May  1948  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,2  not  merely  possible 
but  ‘absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace  .  Mr.  Pospelov 
seemed  to  be  saying  here  that,  if  the  two  systems  could  not  exist  side  by 
side  without  fighting,  there  would  be  war.  This  was  obvious,  but  the 
implication  was  that  Moscow  must  bend,  and  was  bending,  all  its  efforts 
towards  the  preservation  of  peace  in  an  exceptionally  difficult  situation. 
Mr.  Pospelov  did  not  say  that  either  war  or  peace  was  inevitable,  but  that 
war  was  inherent  in  the  situation  and  would  break  out,  unless  the  wisdom 
of  Moscow,  combined  with  the  goodwill  of  the  masses,  managed  to  prevent 
it.  It  was  in  a  sense  obvious  to  a  communist  that  Moscow  could  desire 
nothing  but  peace,  since  its  aims  would  be  achieved  without  war.  Moscow 
was  the  guardian  of  the  future  and  must  keep  the  peace,  not  out  of  respect 
for  its  adversary  or  from  a  belief  in  toleration,  but  in  order  that  the  world 
might  slough  off  its  capitalist  straight-jacket  with  the  least  possible  damage 
to  itself.  There  was  therefore  no  conflict  between  the  idea  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  the  ultimate  world-wide  triumph  of  communism.  By 
working  for  the  former  Moscow  was  not  betraying  the  latter.  There  was 
tension  unavoidable  between  the  two  camps.  In  these  circumstances 
Moscow  might  choose  between  a  policy  of  peace  and  a  policy  of  war.  In 
fact  Moscow  had,  according  to  Mr.  Pospelov,  chosen  a  policy  of  peace. 

Mr.  Malenkov’s  speech  on  6  November  1949  summed  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  this  train  of  argument,  which  had  been  unfolding  since  Mr.  Pos- 
pelov’s  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.3  Mr.  Malenkov  said  many  of 
the  same  things  as  Mr.  Pospelov  and  others  had  said  or  written  during 
the  year.  The  U.S.S.R.,  communism  and  the  Peace  Movement  were  all 
getting  stronger;  the  capitalists  were  getting  weaker;  Moscow  was  trying 
to  keep  the  peace;  Washington  and  London  wanted  war.  A  year  later 
Marshal  Bulganin  was  again  insisting  on  the  post-war  achievements  and 
strengthening  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  possibility  of  lasting  peace,  and  on 
the  difference  between  the  possibility  of  peaceful  collaboration  and  the 
desire  for  it :  the  possibility  was  ever  present,  but  the  desire  existed  in  the 
one  camp  only.4 

1  Moscow  News,  22  January  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  126. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  57-58;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  163-4. 

3  Soviet  News,  7  November  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  129. 

4  Ibid.  8  November  1950  and  p.  139  respectively. 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  during  the  years  1945-50  Moscow, 
aware  of  two  alternative  policies,  each  of  which  had  certain  advantages 
and  carried  certain  risks,  was  trying  to  conduct  its  foreign  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  eliminate  either  policy  for  the  time  being.  In  popular 
parlance :  the  Kremlin  was  sitting  on  the  fence  or  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  two  worlds.  The  alternative  possibilities  were  a  policy  of  collaboration 
(whether  of  short  or  long  term)  with  western  governments,  and  the  more 
militant,  olten  subversive,  policy  of  directing  and  strengthening  com¬ 
munist  forces  all  over  the  world.  Moscow  had  very  strong  reasons  for 
wishing  to  do  both  these  things  for  as  long  as  possible — until,  in  fact,  the 
tactics  of  the  western  Powers  might  force  the  Kremlin  to  make  a  choice 
between  two  policies  which  were  in  the  long  run  incompatible.  For  it  was 
only  in  the  long  run  that  they  were  incompatible.  In  the  short  run  the 
two  policies  could  be  and  were  combined.  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
capitalist  system  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  there  would  be  no  long  run. 

In  some  western  quarters  it  was  supposed  that  Moscow  was  at  bottom 
pursuing  neither  of  these  policies  but  was  planning,  or  at  least  calculatedly 
risking,  aggressive  war  in  order  still  further  to  extend  the  communist  area, 
founded  in  1917  and  spectacularly  enlarged  in  1945.  Against  this  thesis  it 
was  argued  that  both  Russian  history  and  communist  doctrine  eschewed 
wars  of  aggression  and  taught  on  the  contrary  that  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces  was  to  fall  back  before  an  enemy  (until  he  was  exhausted,  as  in 
1812  or  1941),  or  to  occupy  a  position  which  had  already  crumbled  from 
within.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was,  at  that  time  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  incapable  of  waging  a  war  of  wide  dimensions  because 
of  the  damage  suffered  in  1941-5,  the  difficulty  of  holding  down  in  war¬ 
time  the  satellites  on  its  periphery,  and  the  discontent  within  the  borders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  itself1 — quite  apart  from  the  present  discrepancy  between 

1  Rumours  of  stresses  and  discontent  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were  not  unnaturally  accorded  in  the 
west  a  prominence  and  a  significance  which  may  have  greatly  exceeded  their  intrinsic  worth. 
These  rumours  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  First  were  reports  of  palace  intrigues  connected  with 
the  succession  to  the  ageing  Marshal  (he  was  70  on  19  December  1949) ;  these  rumours  led  to  little 
more  than  guessing  games  and  the  production  of  ranking  lists  of  the  members  of  the  Politburo, 
the  principal  seeded  personages  being  usually  Messrs.  Molotov,  Malenkov  and  Beria.  In  a 
second  category  were  rumours  of  opposition  to,  as  opposed  to  differences  within,  the  regime. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  reported  on  4  July  1949  an  alleged  naval  mutiny  at  Odessa  during  April 
1948.  The  Ukraine,  traditionally  disaffected,  was  from  time  to  time  mentioned  as  the  scene 
of  troubles,  amounting  on  one  occasion  to  a  reported  revolt  involving  20,000-30,000  persons: 
New  York  Times,  22  February  and  22  October  1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1950;  Scots¬ 
man,  6  November  1950.  There  were  also  reports,  based  on  an  article  in  Der  Abend  of  18  February 
1 950,  of  a  plot  in  Leningrad  by  senior  military  officers  and  others :  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  19  February  1950;  Neae  Zurcher  Ze^unS  ar*d  Le  Figaro,  20  February  1950;  Daily 
Worker ,  1  March  1950.  For  reports  of  slackness  and  purges  in  the  Communist  Party  see  Peasant 
International  Bulletin,  31  January  1950;  New  York  Times,  8  January  1950;  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  29  January  1950.  Generally  on  the  internal  situation  and  on  reports  of  activities  by 
guerrilla  bands  see  Corriere  della  Sera,  14  and  21  July  1949;  Der  Telegraf,  5  and  6  November  1949; 
Neue  Z^tunS>  7  November  1949;  Neue  Zdncher  Zeitung>  5  April  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
25  July  1950  and  The  British  Survey,  June  1951. 
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the  material  resources  and  technical  development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.A.  The  balance  of  power  was,  in  short,  decisively  in  favour  of  the 
U.S.A.,  so  that,  whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  Russian  policy,  it  was 
most  unlikely  that  Moscow  wished  for  war  or  would  even  willingly  risk 
its  outbreak. 

During  1949  two  things,  both  favourable  to  Russia,  affected  this  balance. 
The  first  was  the  announcement  that  a  Russian  atom  bomb  had  been 
constructed  and  experimentally  exploded;1  even  if  this  announcement 
were  not  true,  it  was  still  not  without  its  effect  merely  as  a  statement.  In 
a  speech  on  Marshal  Stalin’s  seventieth  birthday,  19  December  1949, 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  said  that  the  Russian  bomb  had  made  western  imperialists 
think  again,  and  he  portrayed  this  scientific  feat  as  one  of  many  in  the 
Russian  striving  to  catch  up  with  the  west.2  The  second  factor  favourable 
to  the  Russians  was  the  communist  victory  in  China  and  its  sequel  in  the 
treaties  signed  in  Moscow  in  February  1950  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  new  Chinese  Republic.  For  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the  war  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  a  powerful  ally.  The  attachment  to  Russia  of  a  number  of 
satellites  had  not  served  to  conceal  the  essential  isolation  of  Russia  between 
1945  and  1950.  But  China  was  no  satellite  but  an  ally,  whose  close 
alliance — made  the  closer  and  the  more  durable  by  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  other  countries  to  shun  Mr.  Mao  and  his  government — gave 
to  the  Russo-Chinese  partnership  unprecedented  power  in  the  Eurasian 
heartland. 

These  accessions  of  strength  prompted  the  question  whether  the  Kremlin 
might  not  conclude,  in  the  winter  of  1949-50,  that  the  time  had  come  for 
more  offensive  policies.  The  Russian  withdrawal  from  various  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  ostensibly  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  majority  to 
displace  representatives  of  Nationalist  China,  was  suspected  of  concealing 
the  deeper  purpose  of  disrupting  entirely  the  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,3  while  the  mounting  discourtesy  towards  American, 
British  and  other  diplomats  in  the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe4 
and  increasing  obstacles  to  western  trade  with  those  countries  were  inter¬ 
preted  as  further  signs  of  a  stiffening  of  the  Russian  attitude. 

The  Sino-Russian  alliance  and  the  explosion  of  a  Russian  bomb  were 
not  the  only  factors  which  could  be  used  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
Moscow  might  be  about  to  exploit  a  new-found  strength.  Certain  Russian 
weaknesses  might  also  contribute  to  the  same  result,  for  if  Russia  had 
grown  relatively  stronger,  it  was  also  true  that  this  relative  advance  was 
not  likely  to  be  maintained.  China  was  now  an  ally,  but  the  future  course 

1  See  below>  PP-  83-84.  ^  New  Ymk  Herdd  Tribung>  3  February  1950. 

Manchester  Guardian,  21  January  1950.  The  Russian  view,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  secured  the  survival  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  despite  the  machinations 
of  Anglo-American  saboteurs.  See  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  speech  of  19  December  1949. 

4  See  below,  pp.  205,  209-10. 
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of  Chinese  policy  was  uncertain  and  could  not  be  controlled  by  Moscow. 
The  west  was  rearming;  a  hydrogen  bomb  was  being  developed;1  and  later 
in  1950  it  became  apparent  that  Washington  wished  to  rearm  western 
Germany  and  to  make  friends  with  Japan.  The  American  decision  to  take 
up  arms  in  Korea  may  have  come  as  an  unpleasant  and  unexpectedly 
early  warning  to  Moscow  that  the  time  for  quick  and  easy  gains  had 
passed  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  balance  of  power  might  not  for 
many  years  be  so  favourable  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  it  was  in  the  first  part  of 
1950.  If,  however,  Moscow  pondered  the  wisdom  of  making  the  most  of 
a  transient  enhancement  of  relative  strength,  there  was  still  the  question 
how  this  could  be  done.  Assuming  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  war 
was  to  be  avoided,  the  Kremlin  would  have  to  resort  to  attempts  to  break 
the  western  alliance  or  to  impair  western  strength  by  other  and  subtler 
means.  The  traditional  weapon  of  a  single  Power  faced  with  a  coalition 
was  to  seek  to  irritate  one  member  of  the  coalition  with  another.  In  the 
present  case  the  principal  members  of  the  coalition  were  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  attempt  to  concert  an  allied  policy  in  the  Far  East 
provided  a  suitable  source  of  irritation.2  Again,  dissension  might  be  sown 
between  rulers  and  those,  of  the  same  or  of  alien  race,  whom  they  ruled. 
The  tried  methods  of  labour  disputes  could  be  pursued  in  order  to  bring 
about  strikes  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  Australia  or  Malaya;  Mr.  Ho 
Chih  Minh  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1950;  and  the  new  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Partisans  of  Peace  played  on  the  spiritual,  in  addition  to  the 
material,  aspirations  of  a  great  multitude  of  human  beings. 

Additional,  if  ephemeral,  matter  for  speculation  about  Russian  policy 
was  provided  early  in  the  period  surveyed  in  this  volume  by  changes  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  government  in  Moscow.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  5  March  1949  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Molotov  had  been  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  Foreign  Minister.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  A.  I.  Mikoyan  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade.3  Both  these  important 
members  of  the  Politburo  (the  two  most  closely  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs)  retained  their  positions  as  deputy  Prime  Ministers  and  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  departmental  duties  by  their  principal  deputies,  Mr.  A.  Y. 
Vyshinsky  and  Mr.  A.  Menshikov.4  The  new  Ministers  were  not,  and  did 
not  become,  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  or  of  the  Politburo  of  the 
All-Union  Communist  Party.  It  was  further  announced  that  Mr.  Molotov 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  reorganized  inner  defence  Cabinet 
established  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  industrial  and  military  resources  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe.5 

1  See  below,  p.  89.  2  See  above,  p.  38.  3  The  Times,  5  March  1949. 

4  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  post  of  first  deputy  Foreign  Minister  was  given  to  Mr.  Gromyko. 

5  It  was  surmised  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  10  March  1949  that  the  establishment  of  this 
body  might  have  been  due  to  the  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
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Mr.  Molotov’s  departure  from  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister,  which  he 
had  held  since  1939,  recalled  the  departure  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Lit¬ 
vinov,  and  prompted  people  all  over  the  world  to  inquire  whether  a  major 
change  in  Russian  policy  would  follow.  Had,  it  was  asked,  the  estimates  of 
Marshal  Stalin  and  Mr.  Molotov  about  the  world  situation  so  far  diverged 
as  to  require  the  removal  of  Mr.  Molotov  to  another  sphere?  In  parti¬ 
cular,  had  Marshal  Stalin  become  converted  to  the  cautious  attitude  of 
Professor  Varga  concerning  the  likelihood  of  an  American  slump?1 
Mr.  Molotov,  as  well  as  Mr.  Voznesensky  (who  was  also  shortly  to  be 
relieved)  and  Mr.  Zhdanov  (who  had  died),  was  reputedly  among  the 
principal  critics  of  Professor  Varga.  But  the  sequel  hardly  justified  the 
more  exciting  speculations  which  accompanied  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Molotov.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Molotov  was  not  in  disgrace,  and  no  major 
change  in  policy  became  apparent.  It  seemed  more  likely  that  the  changes 
in  the  government  were  part  of  a  reorganization  and  that,  consonant 
with  communist  practice,  the  chief  figures  in  the  government  were  being 
relieved  of  departmental  duties  without  any  diminution  of  their  influence 
or  status. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Voznesensky,2  however,  was  different.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  which  lasted  from  10  to  14 
March  1949,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Voznesensky  was  no  longer  either 
a  deputy  Prime  Minister  or  head  of  the  Planning  Commission.3  It  subse¬ 
quently  appeared  that  he  had  also  lost  his  place  in  the  Politburo.  Unlike 
Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Mikoyan,  therefore,  Mr.  Voznesensky  suffered  a 
reversal  of  fortune  from  which  it  could  be  deduced  that  in  the  controversy 
between  himself  and  Professor  Varga  the  Minister  had  finally  lost  to  the 
Professor.  The  month  of  March  1 949  did  not  close  without  one  further 
important  change.  On  24  March  the  Minister  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Marshal  Bulganin,  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  first  deputy,  Marshal 
V asilevsky,  who  was  himself  succeeded  as  first  deputy  Minister  by  Marshal 
Sokolovsky.4  But  the  fact  that  Marshal  Bulganin  was  chosen  to  make  the 
principal  speech  on  6  November  1950  showed  that  his  fall  from  office  was 
not  a  fall  from  favour.5 

For  the  controversy  about  Professor  Varga’s  views  on  this  matter  see  Survey  for  1047-8, 
p.  29,  n.  1. 

j  To  be  distinguished  from  Mr.  Alexander  Voznesensky,  who  was  Minister  of  Education  until 
relieved  of  his  office  on  16  July  1949. 

3  The  Tlmes>  J5  March  1949.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Mr.  Zaburov. 

Marshal  Sokolovsky  was  succeeded  as  Military  Governor  for  Germany  by  General  V.  I. 
Chuikov. 

5  Thrre^efe  durmg  1 949-50  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
5°rme  whlch  were  consequent  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  governmental  machine  during 
March  1949  Tins  reorganization  involved  the  merging  of  certain  Ministries  and  the  creation  of 
others.  The  total  number  which  exceeded  fifty,  was  somewhat  reduced.  Many  of  the  changes 
at  this  time  and  later,  though  involving  heads  of  departments,  affected  persons  who  were 
primarily  organizers  rather  than  politicians,  and  these  changes  did  not  therefore  have  the 
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Despite  the  changes  of  March  1949  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  continued  to  present  the  same  face  to  the  outside  world.  Moscow’s 
direction  of  its  foreign  policy,  however,  was  not  limited  to  the  conventional 
diplomatic  machine  but  was  supplemented  by  the  activities  of  other  bodies, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Cominform  and  the  Partisans  of 
Peace.  Of  these  the  latter,  and  younger,  was  the  more  important  during 
1 949-50.  The  activities  of  the  Cominform  were  not,  to  western  eyes,  of 
major  proportions.  It  is  possible  that  the  west  had  originally  expected  more 
of  the  Cominform  than  the  Russians  had  ever  intended.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sudden  death  in  1948  of  Mr.  Zhdanov  (who  was  replaced  as  Russian 
member  but  not  as  chief  by  a  secondary  figure,  Mr.  M.  A.  Suslov)  altered 
the  prospects  and  influence  of  this  infant  body.  It  is  possible  that  its 
embroilment  in  the  quarrel  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  some  of  its  members  did  not  think  so  ill  of  Marshal  Tito  as  did 
the  leaders  in  Moscow,  also  contributed  to  the  minimization  of  its  role  in 
European  affairs.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  its  deploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Yugoslav  affair  it  was  being  kept  in  reserve  for  use  in  a  similar 
emergency — a  supposition  which  derived  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Cominform’s  journal  which  fired  the  opening  shots  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  begun  in  December  1950,  against  Czechoslovak  unorthodoxy.1 

There  were  rumours  of  a  meeting  of  the  Cominform  in  February  1949 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  admission  of  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  to  membership.2  In  June  of  the  same  year  there  were  rumours  of 
a  meeting  in  Poland,  and  in  September  of  a  meeting  in  Bulgaria.  Such 
rumours  may  have  originated  in  meetings  between  communist  leaders 
from  different  countries,  such  meetings  not  being,  however,  formal 
meetings  of  the  Cominform.  On  26  September  Mr.  Pijade  wrote  in  Borba 
that  the  Cominform  had  ceased  to  exist;  it  was  not  believed  to  have  met 
since  June  1948;  it  was  conjectured  that  even  this  apparently  hand-picked 
and  well-drilled  committee  had  proved  too  ‘democratic’  for  the  liking  of 
Russian  authoritarianism.3  But  the  Cominform  undoubtedly  did  hold  a 
meeting  in  Hungary  in  November  1949 — probably  from  1 5  to  21  November 
and  at  a  place  some  100  kilometres  north-east  of  Budapest.4  The  leaders 
of  the  respective  national  delegations  were  Messrs.  Suslov,  Berman, 
Slansky,  Rakosi,  Georghiu-Dej,  Chervenkov,  Duclos  and  Togliatti.  The 

political  significance  which  is  normally  attached  to  ministerial  changes  in  countries  where  the 
number  of  Ministers  is  much  smaller.  For  details  of  these  changes  see  Soviet  News,  30  March, 
3  June,  25  July  and  1 7  August  1 949,  and  12,  16  and  21  January,  10  February,  25  April,  31  May 
and  29  December  1950;  New  York  Times,  13  April  1949,  and  3  January,  19  April  and  6  May 
1950;  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  1  November  1950;  Observer,  19  June  1949  and  29  October  1950. 

1  See  below,  p.  204. 

2  New  York  Times,  1  March  1949.  Rumours  of  German  admission  to  membership  were  re¬ 
peated  by  the  New  York  Times  on  7  October  1949. 

3  See  Manchester  Guardian,  27  September  1949. 

4  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung>  1  December  1949. 
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official  reports  made  no  reference  to  any  German  participation.1  The 
most  notable  absentees,  apart  from  the  deceased  Mr.  Zhdanov  and  the 
excommunicate  Marshal  Tito,  were  Mrs.  Pauker,  Mr.  Gomulka  and 
M.  Thorez.  Three  reports  were  submitted  to  the  meeting:  by  Mr.  Suslov 
on  the  defence  of  peace  and  the  fight  against  the  warmongers,  by  Signor 
Togliatti  on  the  unity  of  the  working  classes  and  the  tasks  of  Communist 
Parties  and  of  the  workers,  and  by  Mr.  Georghiu-Dej  on  the  capture  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  by  assassins  and  spies.2  The  titles  and 
contents  of  these  reports  indicated  the  principal  preoccupations  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  in  the  service  of  Moscow.  Three  resolutions,  based 
on  the  three  reports,  were  duly  adopted.3  The  first  of  these  resolutions, 
based  on  Mr.  Suslov’s  report,  included  the  enumeration  of  eight  tasks : 


(i)  to  strengthen  the  Partisans  of  Peace; 

(ii)  to  ensure  closer  collaboration  between  the  working  classes  and  the 
Partisans  of  Peace; 

(iii)  to  effect  the  unity  of  the  working  classes  by  attacking  right-wing 
socialists  and  ‘reactionary’  trade  union  leaders,  who  were  to  be 
attacked  daily; 

(iv)  strongly  to  counter  western  propagandists  who  wished  to  turn 
Europe  and  Asia  into  battlefields  (this  task,  and  the  succeeding 
one,  were  further  elaborated  in  the  other  two  resolutions,  which 
were  based  on  the  reports  presented  by  Signor  Togliatti  and 
Mr.  Georghiu-Dej) ; 

(v)  to  promote  a  mass  fight  for  peace  by  means  of  petitions,  meetings, 
literature  and  boycotts; 

(vi)  in  capitalist  countries  to  link  nationalism  with  peace,  and  to 
attack  American  imperialism,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  western  Germany; 

(vn)  in  the  ‘Popular  Democracies’  to  consolidate  the  peace  campaign; 
and 

(viii)  to  denounce  Titoist  cliques,  for  whom  an  important  part  was  re¬ 
served  in  the  plans  of  Anglo-Saxon  imperialists. 

It  appealed,  therefore,  that  while  western  governments  were  cast  for  the 
role  of  Aunt  Sally,  the  principal  enemies  were  western  social  democracy 
and  Marshal  Tito  and  his  like.  On  21  December  1949  the  Committee  of 
the  International  Socialist  Conference,  meeting  in  London,  retaliated  by 


full  list  of  riel?  f  Guar^an  surmised  °n  6  December  1949  that  Germans  were  present.  For  a 

f  a  For  llfe  S  tS  T  7fT  ’  29  November  '949,  or  Daily  Worker,  30  November  1949. 

For  the  full  texts  of  these  reports,  see  Unita,  7,  8  and  9  December  1949.  For  the  com¬ 
munique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conference  see  New  York  Times,  30  NovemtS  1949  -Documents 
on  American  Foreign  Relations  ig49,  pp.  652-5.  949  ’  uocumenls 

3  See  Humanite,  29  November  1 949. 
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denouncing  the  Cominform  as  a  Russian  tool,  anti-national,  not  genuinely 
concerned  with  peace,  hostile  to  freedom  and  socialism.1 

In  the  following  year,  1950,  another  meeting  of  the  Cominform  was 
suspected  in  July,  when  M.  Thorez,  Signor  Togliatti  and  other  prominent 
western  communists  were  found  to  be  missing  from  their  countries,  but 
there  was  no  official  report  or  confirmation  of  such  a  meeting.  There  was 
renewed  speculation  of  the  same  kind  in  August  and  in  September  but 
with  no  more  positive  outcome.2  There  was  some  evidence  of  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  various  communist  leaders  from  different  countries  in  Moscow  in 
December.3 

Of  a  similar  organization  for  the  Far  East  there  were  inconclusive 
reports.  A  meeting  in  Peking  was  foreshadowed  in  July  19504  and  there 
was  a  report  of  the  establishment  of  headquarters  in  Hongkong.5  The 
achievements  of  the  Cominform  in  Europe,  however,  may  not  have 
appeared  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  parallel  Asian  body.  And  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  different,  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  countries 
under  communist  control  and  to  the  identity  of  the  locally  dominant 
communist  state. 

The  first  of  the  eight  tasks  prescribed  by  the  Cominform  in  November 
1949  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Partisans  of  Peace.  This  movement 
originated  in  a  conference  of ‘intellectuals’,  which  was  held  at  Wroclaw  in 
August  1948  and  was  attended  by  persons  from  many  countries.  The 
delegates  were  by  no  means  all  communists  and  many  of  them  hoped  that 
they  might  be  able  usefully  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  by  meeting  com¬ 
munists  and  debating  with  them.  These  hopes  were  dashed  at  the  outset, 
however,  for  the  conference  opened  with  a  speech  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Fadeyev,  who  was  patently  and  violently  anti- American.6  The  movement 
was  thus  launched  with  an  anti-American  theme,  whose  tone  was  any¬ 
thing  but  peaceful,  and  it  was  at  once  plain  that  certain  of  its  organizers 
aimed  at  equating  propaganda  for  peace  with  propaganda  against  the 
U.S.A.  The  conference  elected  an  International  Liaison  Committee  of 
Intellectuals  for  Peace.  This  committee  met  in  Paris  in  February  1949 
and  planned  a  series  of  meetings  in  a  number  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  world.  The  most  important  of  these  meetings  was  that  held  in  Paris 
from  20  to  25  April  1949,  that  is  to  say  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  was  denominated  the  World  Congress  of  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  22  December  1949. 

2  The  Times ,  20  and  21  July  1950;  Daily  Telegraph,  20  July  and  24  August  1950;  Le  Monde , 
20  September  1950. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  December  1950;  Corner e  della  Sera,  21  December  1950;  News 
Chronicle,  30  December  1 950 ;  Neue  Zurcher  Z^itung,  3 1  December  1 950.  The  presence  of  M. Thorez, 
Signor  Togliatti  and  Herr  Pieck  in  Moscow  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  their  health. 

4  New  York  Times,  28  July  1950;  South  China  Adorning  Post  and  Hindu,  29  July  1950. 

5  Figaro,  21  September  1950. 

6  Soviet  News,  3  September  1948. 
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Partisans  of  Peace — the  first  appearance  of  this  combative  title.1  This 
meeting  again  assumed  a  strongly  anti-American  tone.  Opportunities  for 
free  discussion  were  even  more  limited  than  they  had  been  at  Wroclaw, 
and  the  Paris  conference,  like  its  various  successors,  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  demonstration  than  a  debate.2  Before  dispersing  the  Congress 
elected  a  World  Committee  for  Peace,  which  held  a  number  of  meetings 
in  different  centres  during  1949-50;  began  in  August  to  issue  a  magazine 
In  Defence  of  Peace ;  promoted  national  conferences  wherever  possible ;  and 
organized  a  second  World  Congress  at  the  end  of  1950. 

The  proportion  of  non-communists  who  adhered  to  the  movement 
appeared  to  drop  during  1949-50,  and  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
were  either  unconcerned  or  unable  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  for 
practical  purposes  an  organization  designed  to  serve  communist  ends. 
But  in  so  far  as  a  number  of  non-communists,  some  of  them  eminent  in  their 
own  countries  and  even  world-famous,  continued  to  support  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  was  successful  in  sowing  doubts  and  in  confusing  opinion  among 
non-communists.  At  the  same  time  the  very  considerable  prominence 
given  to  all  its  activities  in  communist  newspapers  and  communist  broad¬ 
casts  may  have  served  to  hearten  or  to  reconcile  any  in  the  satellite 
countries  who  entertained  doubts  about  the  motives  or  the  prospects  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  constant  iteration  of  the  allegation  that  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  wanted  peace  and  looked  to  Moscow  to  secure  it  for 
them  could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  effect,  although  the  effect  might  well 
have  been  greater  if  the  peace  campaign  had  been  waged  under  neutral 
colours  instead  of  communist  ones.  In  this  last  respect  Moscow  was  less 
successful  than  it  had  been  in  the  nineteen-thirties  in  its  efforts  to  create 
a  Popular  Front. 

Of  the  meetings  of  the  World  Committee  for  Peace  the  most  important 
was  the  third.  The  first  two  meetings  were  held  in  Rome  and  Paris  in 
October  and  December  1949  respectively.  The  third  opened  in  Stockholm 
on  15  March  1950.  Before  it  closed  it  issued  a  Peace  Appeal,  which  has 
been  described  as  ‘one  of  the  cleverest  political  documents  this  century  has 
seen  .3  This  appeal  was  so  drafted  as  to  appeal  to  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  millions  of  people  far  removed  from  or  ignorant  of  communist  doctrines. 
On  the  face  of  it  there  was  little  reason  to  refuse  to  sign  a  document  which 
ran  as  follows : 

We  demand  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  as  an 

1  The  meeting  in  Paris  was  preceded  by  a  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace 
held  at  New  York  in  March  1 949.  Other  conferences  were  held  during  the  year  in  Bucharest, 
Prague,  Tokyo,  Budapest,  Moscow  and  Mexico  City. 

For  the  manifesto  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  see  Humanity  2  7  April  1 949  (texts) . 

The  Partisans  of  Peace’  by  Donald  H.  MacLachlan  in  International  Affairs,  vol.  xxvii,  no.  1, 
January  1 95 1 3  P-  I2-  See  Soviet  Nexus,  22  March  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949—50,  p.  139. 
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instrument  of  aggression  and  mass  extermination  of  people,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  strict  international  control  over  the  fulfilment  of  this  decision. 

We  will  regard  as  a  war  criminal  that  government  which  first  uses  the  atomic 
weapon  against  any  country. 

We  call  upon  all  people  of  goodwill  all  over  the  world  to  sign  this  call. 

By  August  1950,  five  months  after  the  appeal  had  been  issued,  signatures 
in  its  support  had  allegedly  been  received  from  one-eighth  of  the  human 
race,  including  the  total  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  clear  that, 
whatever  one  might  think  of  the  figures  announced  from  time  to  time  by 
the  World  Peace  Committee,  the  persistence  and  the  energy  with  which 
signatures  were  collected  indicated  that  the  Kremlin  attached  considerable 
importance  to  this  campaign. 

The  World  Peace  Committee  held  two  further  meetings,  in  London 
and  in  Prague  in  June  and  August  1950  respectively,  in  the  course  of  which 
plans  were  made  for  a  second  World  Congress  to  be  held  in  London  in 
November  of  that  year.1  The  meeting-place  of  this  Congress  was  changed 
in  September  from  London  to  Sheffield.  On  27  September  the  British 
Prime  Minister  informed  the  British  Peace  Committee  that,  while  the 
British  government  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  the  Congress, 
foreign  applicants  for  visas  might  be  refused  permission  to  land  in  England, 
if  they  were  considered  personae  non  gratae.2  The  British  government  also 
refused  to  grant  permits  to  those  who  wished  to  come  to  England  to  take 
part  in  the  activities  of  a  preparatory  commission,  which  was  organizing 
the  Congress.3  The  organizers  of  the  Congress  therefore  met  in  Prague  on 
2  October;  they  decided  to  proceed  with  their  preparations  for  the  holding 
of  the  Congress  in  Sheffield. 

On  1  November  1950,  in  a  speech  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in 
London,  Mr.  Atlee  referred  to  the  members  of  the  British  Peace  Commit¬ 
tee  as  communists  or  fellow-travellers  and  denounced  their  activities  as 
deceitful.4  This  was  followed  by  action  by  the  government,  which  refused 
visas  to  about  200  applicants  seeking  to  enter  Great  Britain  for  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  consequence  the  Congress,  which  was  to  have  opened  on 
13  November,  had  to  be  abandoned  at  the  last  moment;  on  1 1  November 
it  was  decided  to  transfer  it  to  Warsaw.5 

The  second  Congress  opened  therefore  in  Warsaw  on  16  November 
1950.  Its  proceedings  made  it  more  than  ever  plain  that  the  Partisans  of 

1  The  Stockholm  meeting  had  planned  to  hold  the  second  Congress  in  Italy. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  September  1950. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  29  September  1950. 

4  The  Times,  2  November  1950. 

5  The  action  of  the  British  government  was  both  applauded  and  criticized  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  For  non-communist  criticism  see  leading  articles  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  1 1 ,  13  and 
15  November  1950  and  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  14  and  17  November  1950: 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  coll.  1648-92  and  2075-90. 
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Peace  were  agents  for  Russian  foreign  policies.  An  American  delegate, 
Mr.  O.  John  Rogge,1  urged  the  Congress  not  to  identify  the  Peace  Move¬ 
ment  with  Russian  foreign  policy  and  denounced  the  communist  belief 
in  the  use  of  force.2  Mr.  Rogge,  who  was  supported  by  a  Danish  delegate, 
refused  to  sign  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal  and  proclaimed  that,  however 
terrifying  might  be  the  concentration  of  economic  power  in  the  U.S.A., 
the  concentration  of  political  power  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  fanaticism 
of  communism  were  even  more  alarming.  Mr.  Rogge  was  denounced  by 
other  members  of  the  Congress  as  a  paid  Titoist.3 

The  Russian  character  of  the  movement  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress.4  Prominent  among  these  were  all  the 
principal  aims  of  Russian  policy:  an  immediate  end  to  the  war  in  Korea, 
entailing  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea  and  the  reference 
of  the  Korean  question  to  the  Security  Council,  whence  Nationalist  China 
should  first  have  been  displaced  by  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic;  a 
complete  ban  on  atomic,  bacteriological  and  chemical  warfare;  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  a  united,  demilitarized  Germany;  and 
the  summoning  of  a  conference  between  the  five  major  Powers,  the  issue 
between  the  rival  Chinese  governments  having  first  been  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic. 

The  second  World  Congress  closed  on  22  November  1950.  Before  it 
dissolved,  it  elected  a  new  World  Council  for  Peace  of  208  members.  The 
size  of  the  World  Council,  as  of  its  predecessor  the  World  Committee,  made 
it  unsuitable  for  serious  business,  and  the  direction  of  the  Peace  Movement 
lay  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  much  smaller  body  of  about  two  dozen 
persons  who  formed  an  Executive  Committee.5  The  principal  function 
of  this  Committee  was  to  ensure  the  success  of  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses,  i.e.  the  enunciation  by  these  of  the  correct  views  with  suitable 
vigour,  followed  by  the  dissemination  of  these  views  in  the  world  at  large. 
The  last  part  of  this  task  was  achieved,  apart  from  due  publicity  in  press 
and  broadcasts,  by  liaison  with  other  bodies  with  opportunities  for  in¬ 
fluencing  public  opinion.  Among  such  bodies  were  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  the 
Women  s  International  Democratic  Federation  and  similar  international 
associations,  all  of  which  aspired  to  wide  membership  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  Communist  Parties.6  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Partisans 

1  A  former  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  U.S.A. 

2  New  York  Times,  20  November  1 950. 

Representatives  of  the  \ugoslav  Peace  Committee  were  excluded  from  the  Congress. 

For  the  Congress  s  resolutions  and  manifestoes  see  Daily  Worker,  23  November  1950:  Soviet 
News,  24  November  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-^0,  p.  14s. 

5  Soviet  News,  27  November  1950. 

The  principal  public  activities  of  these  bodies  during  1949-50  were  the  following: 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

Congress  and.  Conferences:  Second  World  Congress,  Milan,  29  June- 10  July  1949  (see  Soviet 
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of  Peace  occupied  therefore  a  position  parallel  with  that  of  the  Cominform 
in  the  furtherance  of  Russian  foreign  objectives.  While  the  Cominform 
guided  Communist  Parties,  the  Peace  Committee  gave  guidance  to  such 
international  federations  or  fronts  which,  while  not  avowedly  or  exclu¬ 
sively  communist,  accepted  willingly  or  unwittingly  an  auxiliary  func¬ 
tion  in  Moscow’s  world  strategy.  And  should  the  efforts  of  these  bodies 
prove  successful,  it  was  not  inconceivable  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  boy¬ 
cotted  the  United  Nations  Organization  from  13  January  to  1  August 
1950,1  might  oppose  to  it  a  new  organization,  allegedly  more  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Such  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  would,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  exercise  no  little  moral  influence 
in  the  world  and  would  have  the  additional  advantage,  from  Moscow’s 
point  of  view,  of  agreeing  with  Russian  proposals  instead  of  always  reject¬ 
ing  them. 


3.  Face  to  Face:  Germany 

Past  experiences  and  present  circumstances  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
direct  contacts  during  1949-50  between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  major 
Powers.  In  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  General  Marshall  and  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov  were  replaced  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  7  January  and 
5  March  1949  respectively.  In  Great  Britain  and  France  Mr.  Bevin  and 


News,  12,  13,  14  July  1949);  Asian  Conference,  Peking,  November  1949  (see  Humaniti , 
7  January  1950). 

Executive  Bureau :  Paris,  January  1949  (when  the  British  T.U.C.,  the  American  C.I.O.  and 
the  Dutch  organization  left  the  W.F.T.U. :  see  Soviet  News,  25  January  1 949) ;  Budapest,  May 
1950  (see  Neues  Deutschland,  29  April  1950);  Bucharest,  December  1950  (see  Unita,  16  Decem¬ 
ber  1950). 

Manifestoes :  see  Soviet  News,  29  April  1949;  ibid.  21  April  1950. 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  YOUTH 

Congress  and  Conferences:  World  Youth  Festival,  followed  by  second  World  Congress,  Buda¬ 
pest,  August-September  1949  (see  Hungarian  Bulletin,  30  August  1949;  Humaniti,  15  September 
1949)- 

Executive  Committee:  Budapest,  May  1949;  Bucharest,  January  1950  (see  Rumanian  News, 
29  January  1950). 

Council:  Vienna,  November  1950  (see  Unita,  2  December  1950). 

Manifestoes :  see  Soviet  News,  1 7  April  1 950 ;  North  China  News  Agency,  1 5  December  1 950. 

women’s  INTERNATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION 

Congresses  and  Conferences:  Conference  of  Women  of  Asiatic  Countries,  Peking,  December 
1949;  International  Women’s  Day,  8  March  1950. 

Executive  Committee:  Helsinki,  17  April  1950  (see  Soviet  News,  19  April  1950). 

Council:  Moscow,  15-22  November  1949  (see  Soviet  News,  25  November  1949). 

Manifestoes:  see  Soviet  News,  13  and  21  April  1950. 

1  Mr.  Malik  left  the  Security  Council  after  the  defeat  of  a  Russian  motion  to  declare  the 
membership  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  delegate  invalid.  Between  January  and  March  he  was 
followed  by  Russian  representatives  in  other  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  representatives 
of  some  of  the  satellite  states.  Mr.  Malik  returned  to  the  Security  Council  on  1  August  1950, 
the  day  on  which  he  was  due  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Council.  See  below,  p.  490. 
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M.  Schuman  retained  their  offices  throughout  these  two  years,  but  since 
M.  Schuman  had  only  come  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in  July  1948?  Mr.  Bevin 
was  the  sole  survivor  from  earlier  conferences,  when  the  four  Ministers 
met  in  Paris  between  23  May  and  20  June  1949  a  further  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Phis  attempt  produced  a 
form  of  agreement  but  no  solutions.  The  western  zones  of  Germany  con¬ 
tinued  on  their  course  towards  independent  statehood;  the  eastern  zone 
was  converted  into  the  semblance  of  a  sovereign  republic.  At  the  end  of 
1950  negotiations  began,  on  Russian  initiative,  for  another  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  but  these  negotiations  were  without  issue,  although  they 
dragged  on  well  into  1951.  Although  voices  were  raised  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  a  meeting  between  the  political  chiefs  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain  to  discuss  wider  issues,  these  pro¬ 
posals,  too,  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  therefore  only  to  discuss  German 
affairs  that  representatives  of  the  four  major  Powers  were  willing  to  meet 
face  to  face  during  1949-50.  This  was  not  surprising,  since  Germany  was 
the  principal  prize  in  the  ‘cold’  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  the  principal  issue  upon  which  the  major 
Powers  were  at  variance  was  the  treatment  of  Germany.  The  blockade  of 
Berlin  and  the  counter-blockade  were  continuing,1  as  was  the  constitutional 
development  of  a  separate  western  German  state.  Early  in  the  year  there 
began  a  series  of  moves  which  culminated  in  May  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris.  On  27  January  an  American  journalist  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Marshal  Stalin  four  questions,  the  replies  to  which  were  broad¬ 
cast  by  Moscow  three  days  later.2  In  these  replies  Marshal  Stalin  declared 
that  his  government  would  be  ready  to  discuss  the  publication  of  a  joint 
Russo-American  declaration  to  the  effect  that  neither  country  intended  to 
make  war  upon  the  other.  Secondly,  to  the  question  whether  the  Russian 
government  was  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  American  in  bringing  about 
world  peace  and  gradual  disarmament,  Marshal  Stalin  replied  that  this 
was  naturally  so.  Thirdly,  Marshal  Stalin  indicated  that  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lift  the  blockade  of  Berlin  if  the  western  Powers  agreed  to  lift  the 
counter-blockade  and  to  postpone  the  establishment  of  a  western  German 
government  until  after  a  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Finally,  Marshal 
Stalin  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  meeting  with  President  Truman 
in  order  to  discuss  the  conclusion  of  a  pact  covering  the  whole  world. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  these  replies  the  same  American 

The  counter-blockade  was  tightened  early  in  February  1949  by  extending  it  to  road  as  well 
as  to  rail  transport.  Anglo-American  notification  of  this  change  was  given  on  4  February  to 
representatives  in  Berlin  of  the  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Luxembourg,  Danish  and  Swiss  govern- 
m  jnjS'  v;e  Daily  Telegraph,  5  February  1 949,  for  the  effects  of  the  allied  counter-stroke. 

‘  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Berlin  Question  ( Documents ) 

Second  Senes  (Moscow,  1949),  pp.  8-9;  Statement  of  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  p.  22;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  p.  614. 
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journalist  told  Marshal  Stalin  in  a  telegram  that  the  White  House  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  him  in  Washington.  The  reply  from  Moscow  stated 
that  Marshal  Stalin’s  health  made  a  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  impossible  but 
suggested  a  number  of  possible  meeting-places  in  Russia  or  alternatively 
in  Poland  or  Czechoslovakia.1 

In  the  west  these  moves  were  received  with  some  scepticism.  The 
methods  adopted  were  not  thought  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  normal 
channels  of  diplomacy,  and  the  Russian  reaction  was  regarded  as  a  merely 
tactical  move  to  impede  the  formation  of  the  western  German  government 
or  the  signing  of  a  North  Atlantic  Pact  rather  than  as  a  fundamental 
change  of  heart.  At  a  press  conference  on  2  February  1949  Mr.  Acheson 
referred  to  the  four  questions  and  answers.2  With  regard  to  the  first  he 
observed  that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  were  already  pledged  not 
to  make  war  upon  each  other.  With  regard  to  the  second  he  said  that  the 
U.S.A.  had  led  the  way  in  disarming  and  that  the  failure  to  secure  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  for  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  conventional  armaments  lay  at  the  Russian  door.  Referring  to  the  last 
question,  he  disposed  of  rumours  of  a  possible  meeting  between  Marshal 
Stalin  and  President  Truman  by  saying  that  the  U.S.A.  would  not  enter 
upon  bilateral  discussions  of  questions  affecting  other  countries.  He  was 
somewhat  sceptical  about  the  value  of  an  invitation  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  travel  half  the  way  round  the  world  in  order  to  discuss  ‘a  matter 
so  tenuous  that  it  defies  specific  statement’. 

There  remained  the  third  question — that  which  referred  to  the  blockade 
of  Berlin.  This  question  did  not  specifically  refer  to  the  problem  of  the 
Berlin  currency,  which  had  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  initiation  of 
the  blockade,3  and  in  his  reply  Marshal  Stalin  made  no  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  topic.  On  15  February  1949  Dr.  Jessup,  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Security  Council,  informally  asked  his  Russian  colleague, 
Mr.  Malik,  whether  there  were  any  significance  in  Marshal  Stalin’s 
avoidance  of  the  currency  question.  This  demarche  was  followed  by  further 
informal  exchanges  during  March  and  April  1 949,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  became  clear  that  the  Russians  were  willing  to  leave  the  currency  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  blockade  before  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  provided  that 
the  counter-blockade  were  lifted  at  the  same  time.  Rumours  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  between  the  occupying  Powers  multiplied,  especially  (though 
not  necessarily  with  good  reason)  when  Mr.  Molotov  and  Marshal  Soko¬ 
lovsky  were  succeeded  at  the  beginning  of  March  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky 

1  Statement  of  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  North  Atlantic  Pact,  p.  23. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  February  1949,  pp.  192-4;  Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations  1949,  pp.  646-50;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  149. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  243. 
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and  General  Chuikov  in  the  two  posts  principally  concerned  with  Russian 
policy  in  Germany.1  Negotiations  were  brought  into  the  open  on  26  April 
by  a  broadcast  from  Moscow  of  a  Tass  report.3  On  the  same  day  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  issued  a  statement.5  Representatives  of  the 
four  occupying  Powers  met  in  New  York  on  4  May  and  a  joint  communi¬ 
que  issued  on  5  May  announced  that  the  blockade  and  counter-blockade 
would  be  lifted  at  the  first  minute  of  12  May  and  that  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  would  meet  in  conference  in  Paris  on  23  May.4 

These  negotiations  and  decisions  were  not  allowed  to  impede  the  con¬ 
stitutional  development  of  western  Germany,  which  had  been  proceeding 
in  two  parts:  the  preparation  by  the  Germans  themselves  of  a  Basic  Law, 
and  the  drafting  by  the  three  western  occupiers  of  an  Occupation  Statute 
and  other  instruments  for  the  regulation  of  their  future  relations  with  the 
Germans  and  among  themselves.5  The  German  Parliamentary  Council 
at  Bonn  produced  in  February  1949  a  draft  Basic  Law  which,  however, 
failed  to  win  the  approval  of  the  three  Military  Governors,  who  desired 
a  further  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  Lander  and  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  enabling  each  Land  to  prepare  its  own  electoral  laws.6  At  this 
point  the  German  Social  Democrat  Party,  which  had  already  made  many 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  rejected  the  whole  draft  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  special  party  conference  to  meet  at  Godesberg. 

Differences  between  the  German  political  parties  were  not  the  only 
obstacles  to  the  inauguration  of  a  western  German  state.  The  three  occu¬ 
pying  Powers  were  also  at  variance  over  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
Occupation  Statute  and  Statute  for  the  Ruhr.7  The  principal  causes 
of  disagreement  on  the  terms  of  the  Occupation  Statute  were  two.  The 
French  were  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  giving  power  to 
Germans,  for  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  such  heavy  risks  as  their 
partners  in  a  campaign  for  winning  German  goodwill.  Secondly,  the 
French,  having  been  throughout  1948  consistently  opposed  by  a  general 
Anglo-Saxon  front,  were  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  proposed  High  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  occupiers  in  Germany  should  reach  decisions  and  take 

1  See  above,  p.  54. 

2  Soviet  News,  27  April  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  153. 

Department  ofState  Bulletin,  8  May  1949,  pp.  590-1 ;  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State:  Germany 
I947~I949>  The  Story  in  Documents  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  pp.  273—4;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  154. 

4  Ibid.  15  May  1949,  p.  631  and  pp.  274  and  157  respectively. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  262-7. 

U.S.A. .  Office  ol  Military  Government  for  Germany:  Monthly  Report  of  the  Military  Governor, 
February  1949,  no-  44>  P-  103;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp.  118-21. 

Discussions  were  held  in  London  at  the  end  of  1948  about  the  future  of  the  Ruhr  and  a  draft 
agreement  was  published  on  28  December  1948  (Department  ofState  Bulletin,  9  January  1949, 
pp.  46-52).  This  was  eventually  signed  on  28  April  1949  (Cmd.  7685)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
I949)-  The  Ruhr  Authority  established  by  that  agreement  held  its  first  meeting  on  20  May 
1949.  See  also  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  262. 
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action  by  a  majority  vote.1  In  December  1948  the  Military  Governors 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  reach  agreement  and  referred  their  disagree¬ 
ments  to  their  Foreign  Ministers.  These,  when  assembled  in  Washington 
for  discussions  on  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reached  agreement  without 
much  difficulty  and  announced  this  happy  event  on  8  April  1949. 2  The 
text  of  an  Occupation  Statute  was  published  on  the  same  day.3  It  vested 
full  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers,  to  be  exercised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Basic  Law,  in  German  central  and  provincial  organs  of 
government,  subject  only  to  the  terms  of  the  Statute  itself.  There  then 
followed  a  list  of  nine  reserved  fields  (wherein  power  remained  with  the 
occupying  authorities)  and  a  general  power  to  the  occupiers  to  resume  the 
exercise  of  full  authority  in  any  one  of  three  events :  first,  if  such  resumption 
were  essential  to  security ;  secondly,  if  it  were  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  democratic  government  in  Germany;  and  thirdly,  if  it  were  required  in 
pursuance  of  the  international  obligations  of  the  governments  of  the 
occupying  Powers.  The  Occupation  Statute  also  required  the  approval 
of  the  occupying  authorities  for  any  amendment  to  the  Basic  Law,  and 
provided  for  revision  of  the  Statute  ‘after  twelve  months  or  in  any  event 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Instrument’  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  with  the  object  of  extending  the  sphere  of  German  iuris- 
diction.4 

The  elimination  of  the  differences  between  the  western  occupying 
Powers  conduced  to  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  German 
political  parties.  On  22  April  1949  the  Military  Governors  transmitted 
to  Bonn  the  views  of  their  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  Basic  Law.5  The 
Parliamentary  Council  then  approved  the  draft  Basic  Law  on  8  May; 

Fearing  that  they  would  continue  often  to  find  themselves  in  a  minority  of  one,  the  French 
adopted  on  this  issue  the  position  which  the  Russians  later  adopted  at  the  Paris  Conference  on 
the  proposals  of  the  three  western  Powers  to  revive  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany 
and  the  Berlin  Kommandatura  with  a  much  restricted  unanimity  rule:  see  below,  p.  67. 

2  Germany  igpy-ig^g,  p.  88. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  89-gi;  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Memorandum  on  the  Measures  agreed  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  French  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  Programme  for  Germany,  Washington 
618th  April,  ig^g  (Cmd.  7677)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  Annex  I,  pp.  6—7;  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  17  April  1949,  pp.  500—  1 ;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  ig4g,  pp.  109-11; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-40,  p.  157. 

4  The  occupiers  sought  further  approval  for  their  interests  by  establishing  a  Military  Security 
Board  subordinate  to  the  Military  Governors.  The  powers  and  terms  of  reference  of  this  Board 
were  expounded  in  a  directive  sent  to  it  on  17  January  1949  by  the  Military  Governors  ( Germany 
I947~I949>  PP-  102-5;  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Germany,  The  Three  Power  Meeting  in  Paris 
on  gth  and  10th  November  ig^g  and  Subsequent  Events  (Cmd.  7849)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  Annex, 
pp.  6-10;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  February  1949,  pp.  195-7;  Documents  on  American 
Foreign  Relations  igpg,  pp.  107-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  650-5).  The  Board  was 
to  prevent  the  revival  of  German  military,  industrial  and  scientific  war  potential.  It  might 
prepare  security  measures  and  was  charged  with  the  publication  of  security  laws  made  by  the 
Military  Governors  and  with  ensuring,  through  teams  of  investigators,  the  observance  of  these 
laws. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  May  1949,  p.  551;  Cmd.  7677,  Annex  III,  p.  10. 
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and  the  Military  Governors  added  their  approval  on  12  May.1  The  Basic 
Law  was  then  submitted  to  the  Lander.  All  approved  save  Bavaria,  which 
after  this  demonstration  and  for  the  sake  of  unity  later  reversed  its  decision. 

The  Basic  Law  was  signed  at  Bonn  on  23  May  I.949-2 

On  the  same  day  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  opened  at  1  ans. 

A  four-point  agenda  was  adopted:  (1)  German  unity— economic  and 
political  principles  and  allied  control;  (2)  Berlin — including  the  currency 
question;4  (3)  preparation  of  a  German  Peace  Treaty;  and  (4)  discussion 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty.5 

On  24  May  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  speaking  on  item  (1)  of  this  agenda,  pro¬ 
posed  :  (i)  the  establishment  of  a  quadripartite  body  to  control  the  Ruhr 
with  the  participation,  in  a  consultative  capacity,  of  representatives  of 
Denmark,  Benelux,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  German  economic 
bodies;  (ii)  the  restoration  to  its  former  position  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  the  revival  of  the  Kommandatura  in  Berlin;  (iii)  the  creation 
out  of  existing  German  economic  bodies  of  a  German  State  Council,  which 
would  assume  full  administrative  responsibility  while  working  under  the 
Allied  Control  Council.6 

Western  counter-proposals  were  presented  by  Mr.  Bevin  on  28  May: 
(i)  accession  of  the  east  German  Lander  to  the  Basic  Law  of  Bonn;  (ii)  the 
application  therewith  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  the  person,  of  speech, 
of  politics  and  of  the  judiciary;  (iii)  the  adoption  of  an  Occupation  Statute 
for  the  whole  of  Germany,  giving  to  the  German  Lander  all  powers  of 
government  except  certain  powers  relating  to  security  and  to  international 
obligations;  (iv)  the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  certain  German  industries; 
no  payment  of  reparations  from  current  production;  payment  of  occupa¬ 
tion  costs  on  a  quadripartite  basis ;  restoration  of  foreign-owned  property 
acquired  since  the  end  of  the  war;  and  (v)  the  exercise  of  quadripartite 
control  through  High  Commissioners,  who  would  reach  decisions  and 
take  actions  on  a  majority  vote  except  in  special  circumstances  to  be 
agreed.7 

This  formulation  of  the  western  position  was  preceded  by  western  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Russian  proposals  by  all  three  Ministers  on  24,  26  and  27  May. 

1  Germany  1947-1949,  pp.  279-80. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  283-305;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949 ,  pp.  121-48;  Amos  J.  Peaslee: 
Constitutions  of  Nations  (Concord,  N.H.,  Rumford  Press,  1950),  iii.  599-626.  Only  the  two  com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Council  refused  their  signatures.  The  Basic  Law  was 
signed  by  all  the  other  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Council,  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the 
Lander,  by  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  assemblies  and  by  three  representatives  of  Berlin. 

3  See  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Paris,  23rd  May— 
20th  June,  1949  (Cmd.  7729)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949). 

4  The  Russian  delegation  reserved  its  right  to  discuss  the  question  of  currency  in  relation  to 
any  aspect  of  the  German  problem. 

5  Cmd.  7729,  p.  3.  For  Austrian  affairs  see  below,  pp.  281-93. 

6  Cmd.  7729j  PP-  3~4i  Soviet  News,  25  May  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  25  May  1949. 

7  Cmd.  7729,  pp.  5-6;  New  Fork  Times,  29  May  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  30  May  1949. 
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All  three  agreed  on  the  need  for  German  unity  and  accepted  the  principle 
of  four-Power  control.  Mr.  Acheson  outlined  the  measures  already  taken 
in  the  western  zones  on  the  basis  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  and  stressed 
the  fact  that  since  the  split  in  the  Allied  Control  Council,  the  Germans 
had  become  ready  to  govern  their  own  country.  The  Germans  in  the 
western  zones  were  about  to  set  up  a  representative  government,  but  there 
were  doubts  about  the  representative  character  of  government  in  the 
eastern  zone.  Mr.  Acheson  inquired  whether  the  political  unity  proposed 
would  embody  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  the  western  zones.1  Progress 
achieved,  continued  Mr.  Acheson,  could  not  be  undone  by  a  return  to 
a  system  which  had  proved  unworkable  and  was  discredited.  The  Con¬ 
trol  Council  had  split  on  the  problems  of  currency,  imports  and  exports, 
reparations,  allied  property.  If  the  Russian  attitude  on  such  questions  as 
reparations  and  foreign-owned  property  remained  unchanged,  too  heavy 
a  burden  would  be  thrown  on  the  German  economy.  Mr.  Acheson  said 
that  a  four-zone  merger  could  not  take  place,  unless  it  were  certain  that 
the  eastern  zones  would  be  an  economic  asset.  He  gave  figures  to  show 
how  the  economy  of  western  Germany  had  improved  since  Potsdam, 
mentioned  the  amount  spent  on  paying  for  Germany’s  trade  deficit,  and 
repeatedly,  but  without  success,  invited  Mr.  Vyshinsky  to  give  similar 
details  concerning  the  Russian  zone.2  He  laid  down  three  essential  prin¬ 
ciples:  (i)  that  Germany  must  supply  its  own  needs;  (ii)  that  Germany 
must  export  ;  and  (iii)  that  Germany  must  reconstruct. 

On  the  third  of  the  Russian  proposals  (the  establishment  of  a  German 
State  Council)  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  a  German  State  Council  would  be 
subject  to  the  Allied  Control  Council  and  the  Allied  Control  Council 
would  be  subject  to  the  veto.  This  would  be  a  step  backwards,  since  the 
western  zones  already  constituted  a  democratic  society  with  its  essential 
economic  substructure.  Moreover,  the  Germans  must  be  allowed  to 
decide  for  themselves  those  internal  matters  which  did  not  involve 
security. 

The  chief  point,  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  view,  was  the  working  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council — by  unanimity  or  by  majority.  The  U.S.A.  would  not 
oppose  the  revival  of  the  Allied  Control  Council,  if  it  were  subject  only 
to  a  majority  vote.3  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  Germans 
were  interested  in  unity,  they  were  also  interested  in  the  price  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  unity. 

M.  Schuman,  after  endorsing  Mr.  Acheson’s  remarks  on  the  progress 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  said  that  when  the  Potsdam 
agreement  spoke  of  a  German  government  it  did  not  imply  centralization. 

1  The  Times,  25  May  1949.  2  Ibid.  26  May  1949. 

3  Scotsman,  28  May  1949.  Earlier,  on  24  and  26  May,  Mr.  Acheson  had  opposed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  under  any  conditions,  as  did  his  western  colleagues. 
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The  western  Powers  did  not  envisage  single  electoral  lists,  censorship,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  western  zones  controls  over  the  Lander  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  Basic  Law  distinguished  between  matters  reserved  for 
Allied  control  and  matters  for  the  Germans  themselves.  He  considered 
that  the  Russian  proposals  ignored  the  participation  of  the  Germans  in 
political  matters  and  enshrined  a  different  conception  of  unity  from  that 
of  the  western  Powers.1  M.  Schuman  refused  to  envisage  German  unity 
except  upon  the  basis  of  democratic  principles  and  said  that  the  Russian 
proposals  should  be  considered  only  if  the  four  Powers  were  unable  to 
achieve  that  unity.  He  pointed  out  that  Potsdam  had  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  federal  states  and  asked  if  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  thinking  of 
changing  that  programme. 

Mr.  Bevin  also  opposed  the  Russian  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  they 
entailed  detailed  allied  control  (incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a  freely 
elected  democratic  German  government)  and  the  establishment  of  a 
nominated  body.2  In  his  view  the  two  questions  of  allied  unity  and  Ger¬ 
man  unity  had  not  been  sufficiently  sharply  differentiated.  The  first 
could  be  reached  only  if  the  allies  limited  their  control  to  security  questions 
and  international  obligations.  The  second  was  a  question  for  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  the  work  done  by  the  Germans  in  the  west  could  not  be 
ignored.3  Mr.  Bevin  also  asserted  that  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposals 
would  give  the  impression  that  the  German  problem  was  considered  the 
same  as  it  had  been  at  Potsdam.  The  Russians  took  no  account  of  the 
German  and  European  feeling  that  a  German  government  should  be 
established.  Their  proposals  rested  on  too  narrow  a  basis. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky,  defending  his  proposals,  accused  the  western  Powers  of 
wanting  to  divide  and  not  to  unite  Germany;  he  quoted  the  fusion  of  the 
three  zones,4  the  Occupation  Statute  and  other  measures.  He  denied  that 
his  proposals  were  retrogressive,  insisting  that  if  three-Power  control  were 
a  step  forward,  four-Power  control  must  be  a  further  step  forward.  He 
accused  the  western  Powers  of  already  possessing  detailed  and  wide  control 
over  German  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  democracy  in  their  zones,  and  he 
accused  them  of  insisting  on  the  principle  of  the  majority  vote  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overriding  the  U.S.S.R.  on  every  occasion.  He  also  asserted  that 
the  economic  figures  given  by  Mr.  Acheson  were  misleading,  and  he  spoke 
of  increased  industrial  production  in  the  eastern  zone  without  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  external  debts.5 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  then  went  on  to  criticize  the  proposals  introduced  on 
28  May  by  Mr.  Bevin  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  American  and  French 

The  Times,  26  May  1949.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  25  May  1949. 

3  Ibid.  26  May  1949. 

4  See  Gmd.  7677,  Annex  II,  pp.  8-9;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  May  1949,  pp.  589-90. 

For  Mr.  Vyshinsky  s  speeches  in  defence  of  his  proposals  see  Soviet  News,  25,  26  and  27  May 
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colleagues.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  argued,  first  that  these  were  an  admission  of 
previous  error,  since  the  Russians  had  put  forward  similar  proposals  over 
a  year  earlier,  and,  secondly,  that  they  were  worded  in  a  unilateral  manner 
and  gave  the  impression  that  the  three  Powers  were  presenting  the  fourth 
with  a  fait  accompli.  On  the  first  and  second  points  (unification  of  Germany 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bonn  Basic  Law  and  of  western  democratic  principles) 
he  said  that  the  western  Powers  did  not  envisage  the  construction  of  a 
united  democratic  Germany  but  the  adherence  of  the  eastern  zone  to  the 
Bonn  Constitution,  which  had  been  reached  by  undemocratic  methods  and 
excluded  democratic  principles.  The  Russians  did  not  want  a  German 
government  based  on  the  Bonn  Constitution  and  suggested  therefore  a 
German  State  Council  as  an  intermediate  step.  The  federal  system  aimed 
at  dismembering  Germany  and  had  been  imposed  on  the  Germans  against 
their  will. 

On  the  third  point  (an  Occupation  Statute  for  all  Germany)  Mr.  Vy¬ 
shinsky  said  that  the  Occupation  Statute  did  not  provide  for  German  self- 
government  and  ignored  the  wishes  of  the  German  people,  who  wanted 
a  Peace  Treaty.  If  the  western  Powers  had  agreed  to  the  Russian  proposal 
in  1947  to  draft  a  Peace  Treaty,  they  would  not  be  in  difficulties  now.  He 
reiterated  his  assertion  that  the  Occupation  Statute  reserved  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  functions  of  government  to  the  occupying  Powers  and  challenged  Mr. 
Bevin’s  view  that  the  interpretation  of  the  wording  was  more  important 
than  the  wording  itself. 

On  the  fourth  point  (industrial  production,  occupation  costs  and 
foreign-owned  property)  Mr.  Vyskinsky  said  that  the  payment  of  repara¬ 
tions  and  the  question  of  foreign-owned  enterprises  had  nothing  to  do  with 
German  unity.  On  the  fifth  point  he  repeated  his  insistence  on  the 
unanimity  rule. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  said  that  the  western  proposals  were  con¬ 
trary  to  the  agreements  reached  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  that  there  could 
be  no  discussion  in  detail,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  rejected  the  proposals  in 
principle.1 

Discussion  of  the  western  proposals  continued  until  1  June.  Mr.  Bevin 
said  that,  in  order  to  widen  their  basis,  the  western  Powers  had  been  trying, 
without  success,  to  get  information  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Russian 
proposals.  The  western  proposals  were  based  on  the  three  aims  of  unifying 
Germany,  reducing  the  scope  of  allied  intervention  and  creating  a  respon¬ 
sible  German  government  on  well-defined  democratic  principles.  The 
problem  had  been  approached  on  the  basis  of  paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10  of 
the  Potsdam  agreement.2  Mr.  Bevin  asked  if  Mr.  Vyskinsky  opposed  the 

1  For  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  speeches  on  the  western  proposals  see  Soviet  News,  30  and  31  May, 

1  and  2  June  1949. 

2  Observer,  29  May  1949;  Sunday  Times,  29  May  1949. 
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conception  of  a  German  government,  pointing  out  that  until  then,  and 
since  Yalta,  the  establishment  of  a  German  government  had  been  generally 
accepted.  He  said  that  the  western  Powers  were  already  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  western  government  and  could  not  go  back  on  that 
commitment.  Although  the  eastern  zone  had  not  previously  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  Bonn  Constitution,  it  could  be  consulted  now.  Mr.  Bevin 
again  stressed  the  importance  of  the  question  of  reparations  to  the  econo¬ 
mic  aspects  of  the  proposals  and  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  western 
proposals  were  rejected  it  would  be  assumed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not 
want  eastern  and  western  Germany  to  be  united.1 

Mr.  Acheson  rebutted  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  criticism  of  the  Bonn  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  gave  details  of  how  it  had  been  made  and  of  the  freedom  which 
it  allowed  to  German  authorities.  As  against  this,  he  said,  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
proposed  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Germans  could  act  only  at  the  una¬ 
nimous  prompting  of  the  four  occupying  Powers.2  He  pointed  out  that 
neither  the  western  nor  the  Russian  proposals  were  concerned  with  a  Peace 
Treaty  for  Germany,  which  was  a  separate  item  on  the  agenda. 

M.  Schuman  endorsed  Mr.  Acheson’s  remarks  about  the  Bonn  Consti¬ 
tution  and  asked  why,  if  Mr.  Vyshinsky  really  wanted  a  Peace  Treaty,  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  intermediate  stage  suggested  by  the  western  Powers.3 
Referring  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  contention  that  federalization  dismembered 
Germany,  he  called  attention  to  the  Warsaw  declaration  of  24  June  1948, 
which  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  decentralized  administration  of  the 
Lander.  He  also  said  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  not  a  very 
good  advertisement  for  the  principle  of  unanimity. 

The  Ministers  ended  their  discussions  on  the  first  point  of  their  agenda 
on  1  June  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  second  point:  Berlin.  Certain 
fundamental  and  fatal  differences  had  meanwhile  become  apparent. 
Five  may  be  mentioned.  First,  the  Russians  proposed  a  State  Council, 
which  would  be  nominated  and  subject  (at  one  remove)  to  the  veto.  The 
western  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  a  freely  elected  body,  acting 
in  certain  specified  matters  by  majority  rule.  Secondly,  the  Russians  con¬ 
sidered  four-Power  control  ipso  facto  better  than  three-Power  control.  But 
the  western  Powers  considered  four-Power  control  under  the  Russian 
system  retrogressive.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  contended  that  since  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  split  because  the  western  Powers  had  violated  Potsdam  by 
taking  tripartite  decisions,  the  only  way  to  reunite  Germany  was  to  go 
back  to  Potsdam.  But  the  western  Powers  argued  that  such  progress  as 
they  had  made  was  on  the  basis  of  Potsdam,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
either  the  material  or  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  Germans  towards  self- 
government,  and  that  the  only  way,  therefore,  to  reunite  Germany  was  to 

The  Times,  31  May  1949.  2  J\few  York  Times,  31  May  1949. 

3  The  Times,  1  June  1949. 
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go  on  from  the  point  reached  by  1949.1  Fourthly,  the  Russians  considered 
the  discussion  of  economic  conditions  in  the  eastern  zone  irrelevant  to 
German  unity,  whereas  the  western  Powers  considered  such  discussion 
an  essential  preliminary  to  any  agreement.  Finally,  the  Russians  wished  to 
proceed  to  a  central  government  for  Germany  by  way  of  a  German  State 
Council.  The  western  Powers  wished  to  proceed  to  a  Peace  Treaty  by  way 
of  a  central  government  for  Germany. 

The  main  causes  of  these  disagreements  were  of  two  kinds,  which  may 
for  convenience  be  termed  concrete  and  abstract.  Among  the  concrete 
were  the  functions  and  scope  of  a  revived  Allied  Control  Council;  the 
relevance,  or  otherwise,  to  German  unity  of  the  questions  of  reparations 
and  foreign-owned  property  in  Germany;  and  the  conflict  between  the 
unanimity  rule  and  the  majority  rule.2  The  principal  abstract  causes  of 
disagreement  were  three.  First,  there  was  a  difference  over  the  meaning 
of  unity.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  asserted  that  the  federalization  of  Germany  was 
equivalent  to  its  dismemberment.  Mr.  Bevin  drew  a  distinction  between 
allied  unity  and  German  unity.  M.  Schuman,  observing  that  they  did  not 
all  agree  on  the  conception  of  unity,  said  that  France  could  envisage  it 
only  if  based  on  democratic  principles.  This  uncovered  a  second  difference 
over  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  freedom,  a  difference  best  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  remark  that  in  the  eastern  zone  democratic  freedom 
had  already  been  assured  ‘for  all  save  Fascists’.  Thirdly,  there  was  a 
difference  over  the  meaning  of  progress.  As  evidence  of  progress  in  their 
zones  the  western  Powers  pointed  to  democratization,  denazification  and 
above  all  the  transformation  of  the  three  zones  into  a  ‘peaceful,  democratic 
society  with  its  essential  economic  substructures’.  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  criterion 
was  the  Potsdam  agreement.  Any  step  taken  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
letter  of  that  agreement  was  progressive,  while  all  tripartite  decisions  had, 
irrespective  of  their  content  and  because  of  their  genesis,  been  retro¬ 
gressive. 

The  chief  interest  of  any  analysis  of  the  attitudes  adopted  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  lies  in  the  light  which  such  analysis  may  cast  on  the  doubts,  expressed 
by  all  three  western  Ministers  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  conference, 
concerning  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  willingness  to  reach  agreement.  Mr.  Vyshin¬ 
sky’s  tactics  were  both  direct  and  oblique.  His  direct  method  was  to  refuse 
to  discuss  a  subject  on  the  grounds  either  that  it  was  irrelevant  or  that  there 
was  a  prior  objection  of  principle.  Thus  he  considered  reparations  irrele¬ 
vant,  and  he  refused  to  spend  time  on  the  details  of  the  western  proposals 

1  This  explains  the  preceding  point.  M.  Schuman  summed  it  up  when  he  said  that  the 
problem  of  tripartite  or  quadripartite  control  was  not  one  of  arithmetic  but  of  agreement. 

2  In  the  ensuing  discussions  on  Berlin  Mr.  Acheson  accused  Mr.  Vyshinsky  of  insisting  on  the 
principle  of  unanimity  because  he  did  not  want  agreement.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
had  accused  the  western  Powers  of  insisting  on  the  majority  principle  because  they  wished  to 
be  able  to  override  the  U.S.S.R. 
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because  they  allegedly  rested  upon  a  basis  which  was  objectionable  in 
principle.  His  oblique  method  was  to  counter  a  proposal  in  alternative 
ways.  On  the  preparedness  of  the  Germans  to  govern  themselves:  Why 
were  they  considered  ready?  and,  Why  had  they  not  been  given  self- 
government  earlier?  On  the  western  proposals  generally:  These  had 
already  been  put  forward  by  the  Russians;  alternatively,  They  were  un¬ 
acceptable  in  principle.  On  constitutional  evolution:  A  central  German 
government  should  be  preceded  by  a  German  State  Council;  alternatively, 
on  another  tack,  The  Powers  should  proceed  immediately  to  a  German 
Peace  Treaty.  At  one  stage  Mr.  Acheson  remarked  that  it  was  Mr.  Vy¬ 
shinsky’s  conclusions  which  were  important,  not  his  reasons  for  reaching 
them. 

The  second  and  third  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  (Berlin  and 
the  German  Peace  Treaty)  were  broached  on  i  and  io  June  respectively. 
The  Ministers  met  daily,1  sometimes  in  open  and  sometimes  in  private 
session,  until  1 6  June,  when  they  adjourned  until  19  June,  the  Conference 
ending  on  20  June  with  the  issue  of  a  joint  communique.2 

The  discussions  on  Berlin  revolved  about  proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky.3  Mr.  Acheson’s 
programme  envisaged  free  elections  throughout  Berlin  for  a  provisional 
city  government,  which  would  draft  a  constitution  for  the  city.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  provisional  government  would  be  accompanied  by  a  revival  of 
the  quadripartite  Kommandatura,  and  the  four  Powers  would  also  reduce 
occupation  costs.  The  crux  of  these  proposals  lay  in  the  degree  of  authority 
and  the  method  of  functioning  of  the  Kommandatura.  Mr.  Acheson’s 
proposals  would  reduce  the  Kommandatura’s  authority  to  certain  well- 
defined  subjects  such  as  disarmament,  reparations,  security,  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  elections.  Other  matters  would  be  left  to  the  city  government, 
whose  decrees  would  be  effective  unless  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
Kommandatura  within  twenty-one  days.  On  certain  matters,  however, 
the  Kommandatura  would  have  the  right  to  interfere,  provided  that  all 
four  of  its  members  were  in  favour  of  interfering. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  proposals  considerably  restricted  the  powers  of  the  city 
government,  inasmuch  as  the  actions  of  the  government  in  many  fields 
would  require  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Kommandatura.  Further, 
the  competence  of  the  government  in  many  other  fields  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Kommandatura,  if  any  one  member  of  the  Kommandatura 
so  required  in  any  specific  case.  The  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  were 


'MTr-  Bevin  was  absent  on  8  and  9  June,  having  gone  to  Blackpool  for  the  annual  Conference 
oi  the  Labour  Party.  He  was  represented  in  Paris  on  these  days  by  Lord  Henderson,  as  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

2  The  second  part  of  this  communique  referred  to  Austria.  See  below,  p.  286. 

3  For  text  of  these  proposals  see  Cmd.  7729,  pp.  8-13;  New  York  Times,  8  June  1949.  For  the 
discussion  see  Soviet  Monitor,  8  and  9  June  1949. 
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united  in  rejecting  these  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  they  gave  in  effect 
to  each  of  the  four  Commandants  the  power  to  block  any  action  by  the  city 
government. 

Since  the  Ministers  could  not  agree  about  the  future  government  of 
Berlin,  their  discussion  on  9  June  of  the  currency  question  in  Berlin  was 
somewhat  academic,  for,  as  Mr.  Acheson  observed,  it  was  impossible  to 
introduce  a  single  currency  for  the  whole  city  so  long  as  the  city  remained 
divided.1 

On  10  June  1949  Mr.  Vyshinsky  raised  the  question  of  a  Peace  Treaty 
for  Germany.2  He  proposed  that  each  of  the  four  governments  should 
prepare  a  draft  treaty  and  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should 
meet  again  in  three  months’  time  to  consider  these  drafts.  All  drafts  were 
to  provide  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces  within  one 
year  of  the  signing  of  a  Peace  Treaty.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  further  proposed 
that  the  present  Conference  should  discuss  the  procedure  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Acheson  saw  little  point  in  discussing  the  Peace  Treaty  so  long  as  the 
first  two  items  on  the  agenda  remained  unsettled,3  and  M.  Schuman 
reminded  his  colleagues  that  they  had  already  agreed  that  other  countries 
should  be  consulted  about  the  Peace  Treaty.4  No  progress  was  made  and 
the  speeches  appeared  to  be  increasingly  designed  for  public  consumption 
rather  than  for  the  resolution  of  current  problems. 

When  the  Ministers  parted  on2oJune  1949  they  issued  a  joint  statement 
promising  to  continue  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  restoration 
of  the  economic  and  political  unity  of  Germany.5  In  particular  they  pro¬ 
mised  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  September  1949,  they  would  discuss  the  summoning  of  another  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  that  meanwhile  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Berlin  would  also  hold  discussions.  They  reaffirmed  their  agree¬ 
ment  of  4  May  1949  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  normal  functioning 
of  transport  and  communications  between  the  eastern  and  western  zones 
and  between  Berlin  and  the  various  zones.  There  was,  however,  little 
expectation  of  an  early  solution  to  the  problems  which  they  had  discussed 
in  Paris,  and  their  conference  served  little  practical  purpose  except  in  so 
far  as  the  agreement  to  hold  it  was  a  condition  of  ending  the  blockade  of 
Berlin.  Moscow  turned  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  east  German 
state,  Washington  to  the  addition  of  west  German  men  and  material  to 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  iojune  1949. 

2  Soviet  Monitor,  11  June  1949;  Cmd.  7729,  p.  16. 

3  New  York  Times,  16  June  1949.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  16  June  1949. 

s  For  the  text  of  the  communique  see  Cmd.  7729,  pp.  18-19;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

4  July  1949,  pp.  857-8;  Germany  ig4?-ig4g,  pp.  69-70;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations 
ig4g,  pp.  103-4;  Soviet  News,  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  all  of  21  June  1949;  Docu¬ 

ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  160. 
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the  North  Atlantic  alliance— separate  developments  which  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.1 

But  Germany  was  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  fall  quietly  apart.  It 
could  not,  like  Persia  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  be  simply  divided 
into  spheres  of  influence.  Moscow,  in  possibly  one  of  the  most  decisive 
diplomatic  failures  of  modern  times,  had  failed  to  turn  Germany  into  a 
dependency.  Then,  while  turning  the  eastern  zone  into  a  satellite  state, 
Moscow  pursued  concurrently  a  policy  of  rendering  the  western  zones 
neutral  in  the  struggle  between  the  major  Powers.  The  failure  to  create 
a  centralized,  subservient  Germany  was  no  doubt  disappointing  and 
vexatious  to  Moscow,  but  the  prospect  of  western  Germany  becoming  an 
active,  armed  ally  in  the  opposing  camp  was  positively  alarming.  To  prevent 
this  Moscow  prosecuted  a  campaign,  superficially  agreeable  to  Germans, 
for  the  unification  of  Germany,  the  conclusion  of  a  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces ;  and  when  this  campaign  failed  in  its 
principal  object  and  the  American  policy  of  rearming  western  Germany 
seemed  on  the  contrary  to  be  succeeding,  Moscow  proposed  a  fresh  confer¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  the  demilitarization  of  Germany. 

The  campaign  for  Unity  and  a  Just  Peace  was  pursued  partly  by  invita¬ 
tions  to  leading  personages  in  Bonn  to  co-operate  with  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  eastern  zone  in  the  wider  interests  of  Germany  as  a  whole  and 
partly  through  the  National  Front,  which,  though  constituted  in  the  eastern 
zone,  directed  its  appeals  primarily  to  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  Republic  in  the  west.  This  campaign  appealed  not  only  to  the 
natural  wish  of  all  Germans  to  see  their  country  reunited  but  also  to  the 
neutralist  current  of  thought,  which  taught  that  Germany  should  not  and 
need  not  be  embroiled  in  the  quarrels  of  the  major  Powers  and  should 
therefore  eschew  alliance  with  the  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.2  Approaches  to  leading  personages  in  the  west,  however,  were  not 
fruitful  and  the  activities  of  neutralist  groups  were  of  minor  and  lessening 
significance.3  During  the  latter  half  of  1949  and  throughout  1950  the 

1  See  below,  pp.  187-96  and  pp.  150-68  respectively. 

2  For  the  similar  trend  in  France  see  below,  pp.  144-50. 

3  Prominent  among  neutralists  was  the  Nauheim  Circle,  in  which  Professor  Noack  of  the 
University  of  Wurzburg  was  the  chief  figure.  The  Circle  produced  in  December  1948  a  plan  for 
a  united  Germany,  unattached  to  either  major  Power  (see  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  11  March  1949; 
for  further  documents  issued  by  the  Circle  see  Tribune  des  Nations,  3  June  1949).  In  American  eyes 
the  Circle,  though  not  communist,  played  into  Russian  hands,  and  one  of  its  meetings,  scheduled 
for  2  April  1949  at  Aschaffenburg,  was  banned.  A  Congress  to  be  held  on  18-20  November  1949 
at  Rengsdorf  was  also  banned  and  an  attempt  to  hold  it  was  brought  to  naught  by  the  police. 
Professor  Noack  visited  the  eastern  zone  early  in  1950  and  was  reported  to  have  returned  some¬ 
what  disillusioned.  He  disclaimed  any  connexion  with  the  National  Front  but  remained  an 
advocate  of  a  neutral  course. 

Herr  Nuschke,  leader  of  the  eastern  C.D.U.,  visited  the  Federal  Republic  in  February  1949. 
He  was  coldly  received  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  while  Dr.  Arnold,  Prime  Minister  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the  C.D.U.,  refused  to  meet  him. 

An  invitation  sent  on  18  March  1949  by  Herren  Pieck,  Nuschke  and  Kastner  on  behalf  of  the 
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National  Front  was  the  principal  Russian  tool  for  keeping  the  western 
Germans  from  entering  the  western  camp. 

The  National  Front  was  inaugurated  by  Herr  Otto  Grotewohl  on  9  May 
1949  as  a  movement  to  fight  for  the  future  of  Germany  on  a  wide  non- 
party  front;  even  industrialists  and  former  Nazis  might  be  accepted  as 
allies  in  this  cause.1  A  week  later,  on  17  May,  Herr  Ulbricht  told  600 
representatives  of  the  S.E.D.  in  Berlin  that  the  Democratic  Front  had  to  be 
enlarged  into  a  National  Front,  including  ‘middlemen  and  entrepreneurs  in 
Hamburg,  in  Diisseldorf,  in  South  Germany’,  and  that  the  critical  question 
was  not  whether  a  man  was  a  genuine  democrat  or  whether  he  had  been 
a  Nazi  but  whether  he  was  a  peace-lover  and  desired  German  unity.2 
National  Front  days  were  organized,  slogans  were  published,3  and  fre¬ 
quent  articles  defining  and  elucidating  the  Front’s  policy  appeared  in  the 
press  in  eastern  Germany.  On  7  January  1950  the  Volkskongress  move¬ 
ment  decided  to  transform  itself  into  a  National  Front  movement4  to 


eastern  Volksrat  to  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Kohler,  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Council,  for  a  joint 
conference  on  German  unity  at  Brunswick  was  refused  ( Neues  Deutschland,  19  March  1949). 
Further  invitations  on  7  May  1949  to  a  conference  to  draft  a  joint  memorandum  for  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  were  likewise  unsuccessful  (ibid.  8  May  1949).  On  27  October  1949,  sixteen 
days  after  his  election  as  President  of  the  new  German  Democratic  Republic,  Herr  Pieck  again 
approached  the  government  in  Bonn  and  was  again  rebuffed. 

Herr  Nadolny,  a  former  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  whose  son  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  visited  western  Germany  and  met  Dr.  Piinder,  Professor  Eberhard  and  other  notabili¬ 
ties  on  13  March  1949  at  the  house  in  Bad  Godesberg  of  Dr.  Hermes,  a  former  leader  of  the 
C.D.U.  in  the  east.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  manifest  the  German  will  to  unity,  and 
closer  relations  between  eastern  and  western  Germany  were  said  to  have  been  discussed  ( Scotsman , 
14  March  1949;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  March  1949;  The  Times,  16  March  1949).  A  second 
meeting  at  the  same  place  on  28  August  1949  was  poorly  attended.  Of  61  persons  invited  only 
about  one-third  arrived.  They  included  a  former  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Dr.  von  Prittwitz 
und  Gaffron.  A  Society  for  the  Reunification  of  Germany  was  established  by  this  group  at  a 
meeting  in  Bad  Homburg  on  21  January  1950.  The  initial  membership  was  about  80. 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  10  May  1949. 

2  Ibid.  18  May  1949.  See  also  speeches  by  Herr  Pieck  on  20  June  and  16  July,  reported  in 
Tdgliche  Rundschau  on  the  days  following;  and  an  article  by  Herr  Grotewohl  in  the  Cominform 
journal,  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’’ s  Democracy!  on  1  June  1949. 

3  The  slogans  were  published  in  readiness  for  the  Day  of  Peace  celebrated  on  1  September  1 949 
(see  below,  p.  191).  They  included:  National  Front  of  all  Germans  for  independence  and  peace; 
National  Front  of  all  Germans  for  the  unity  of  Germany;  the  fight  for  peace  means  strengthening 
the  National  Front;  no  Occupation  Statute,  but  the  departure  of  occupation  forces;  the  Soviet 
Union  protects  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  German  people:  Neues  Deutschland,  14  August 
1949. 

4  The  change  was  effected  on  3  February  195®  when  a  National  Council  of  65  members  was 
elected:  The  Times,  4  February  1950.  The  Council  met  on  15  February  1950  together  with  some 
250  representatives  of  local  groups  and  committees.  A  programme  was  unanimously  adopted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  united,  democratic,  peaceful  and  independent  Germany  with  Berlin  as 
its  capital.  Tripartite  policy  in  the  west  was  examined  and  pilloried  with  special  reference  to 
the  Occupation  and  Ruhr  Statutes,  German  rearmament,  German  participation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  and  the  Council  of  Europe,  dismantling  and  tripartite  economic  policy.  The 
need  to  enlighten  western  Germans  on  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  People  s 
Democracies  and  on  the  advantages  of  trade  with  the  east  was  stressed:  Neues  Deutschland, 
16  February  1950. 
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appeal  to  all  kinds  of  Germans  including  intellectuals,  technicians,  priests,1 
Nazis  and  peasants.2  Propaganda  in  the  west  for  German  unity  had 
some  appeal  beyond  the  circles  of  Communist  Party  membership.3 
Herr  Mueller,  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  Bavaria,  advocated  an 
expansion  of  trade  with  eastern  Germany4  as  a  first  step  in  a  gradual 
advance  towards  a  unified  federal  Germany.  Moreover,  rumour  ascribed 
to  two  such  important  figures  as  Dr.  Schumacher  and  Dr.  Dibelius 
much  sympathy  with  moves  in  the  direction  of  unity,  since  the  results 
would  include  a  relative  strengthening  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  and  of 
the  Protestant  community.  The  larger  part  of  the  latter  was  in  the  eastern 
zone,  and  Paster  Niemoller  went  so  far  as  to  express  the  extreme 
view  that  the  division  of  Germany  was  the  severest  blow  to  European 
Protestantism  since  the  Reformation,  and  to  imply  that  the  Federal 
Republic  was  a  Popish  plot  ‘conceived  in  the  Vatican  and  born  in 
Washington’.5  Pastor  Niemoller  aroused  much  controversy  by  saying  that 
most  Germans  would  prefer  to  see  their  country  united,  even  under  a 
communist  government,  rather  than  that  it  should  remain  divided.6  He 
proposed7  that  the  United  Nations  should  be  invited  to  bring  about  the 
reunion  of  Germany  with  the  assistance  of  a  neutral,  possibly  a  Swedish, 
occupation  force. 

Neither  the  western  Powers  nor  the  government  in  Bonn  could  afford 
to  allow  Moscow  and  the  eastern  German  authorities  to  pose  as  the  only 
champions  of  German  unity.  On  28  February  1950  the  American  High 
Commissioner,  Mr.  John  McCloy,  in  a  statement  approved  by  the  State 
Department  and  by  his  British  and  French  colleagues,  said  that  he  saw  no 
‘physical  barrier’  to  elections  in  all  Germany  on  15  October  1950  (the  date 
fixed  for  elections  in  the  east)  as  a  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
single  German  government,  provided  such  elections  were  free  and  fair.8 


1  Cardinal  von  Preysing  warned  his  clergy  not  to  join  the  National  Front  (Neue  Z^rcher  feitung, 
18  February  1950),  whereupon  Herr  Nuschke  accused  the  Cardinal  of  widening  the  breach 
between  church  and  state  (ibid.  20  February  1950).  See  also  below,  p.  231. 

Tagliche  Rundschau,  8  January  1950;  Scotsman,  9  January  1950. 

See  an  article  in  New  lork  Times,  18  February  1950,  on  its  increasing  appeal  to  various 
non-communist  groups  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Besides  the  more  obvious  channels  of  pro¬ 
paganda,  there  were  reports  of  substantial  bribes  being  offered  to  publishers  and  politicians 
in  western  Germany  to  promote  the  theme  of  a  united  Germany:  Scotsman,  20  February 
1950. 

4  Owing  to  the  deflationary  policy  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  consequent  expectation 
of  a  shrinking  domestic  market,  business  men  in  the  western  zone  were  looking  for  foreign  markets 
in  order  to  maintain  profits  and  employment.  See  further  J.  P.  Nettl:  The  Eastern  Zone  and  Soviet 
Toney  in  Germany  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1951),  p.  280. 

5  Ninety  per  cent,  of  German  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  Federal  Republic,  43  per  cent,  of 

German  Protestants.  >  to  n 

*  ^  WiesbaJen  on  13  December  1949:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  December  1949. 

n  an  article  in  the  Wiesbadener  Tageblatt,  1 1  February  1950,  quoted  in  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
fettling  and  Scotsman ,  both  of  13  February  1950. 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  i  March  1950. 
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To  this  the  eastern  German  government  replied  on  2  March  that  it  was 
not  prepared  to  compromise  with  the  devil  and  that  free  elections  could 
not,  in  any  case,  be  held  until  the  Ruhr  and  Occupation  Statutes  had  been 
rescinded  and  all  occupation  forces  withdrawn.1  A  few  days  later  Herr 
Grotewohl  said  at  Leipzig  that  the  situation  had  changed  since  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  advocated  elections  and  that  it  could  no  longer  agree  to  elections 
until  the  separate  western  government  and  the  various  allied  restrictions 
were  abolished.2  On  22  March  1950  the  government  in  Bonn  welcomed 
Mr.  McCloy’s  statement  of  28  February  and  called  upon  the  four  occupy¬ 
ing  Powers  jointly  to  devise  an  electoral  law  for  the  election  of  a  National 
Assembly  to  draft  a  constitution.3  This  move  was  denounced  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Russian  military  government  as  a  ‘subversive  action  of  a 
puppet  government’,4  but  on  26  May  the  western  High  Commissioners 
sent  to  the  Russian  Military  Governor  letters  supporting  the  Bonn  declara¬ 
tion  of  22  March  and  inviting  his  co-operation  in  the  drafting  of  an 
electoral  law.5  They  also  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  work  ‘in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  German  Federal  Government  and  all  like-minded 
Powers,  for  the  unification  of  Germany’  and  set  forth  the  basic  principles 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in  December 
ig47  for  achieving  this  aim.  Once  a  German  government  had  been  formed 
on  the  basis  of  these  principles,  ‘the  four  Powers  should  immediately 
address  themselves  to  a  peace  settlement’. 

A  month  later  the  war  in  Korea  made  Germans  reflect  upon  what 
might  have  happened  if  they  had  followed  the  lead  given  by  the  National 
Front  and  had  bought  unity  at  the  price  of  the  withdrawal  of  occupation 
forces.  Even  criticism  of  the  cost  of  the  occupation  abated  somewhat;  the 
western  occupiers  were  portrayed  as  ‘friends  and  protectors  of  democratic 
freedom  in  our  country’  ;6  the  Russian  aim  was  attacked,  more  fiercely  and 
more  plausibly  than  before,  as  ‘the  rape  of  the  Federal  Republic’.7  A 
Congress  of  the  National  Front,  held  in  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin  on 
25  and  26  August  1950,  proved,  in  the  words  of  one  foreign  correspondent, 
to  be  the  ‘weakest  and  most  spiritless  demonstration  staged  by  the  com- 

1  Statement  by  Herr  Norden,  head  of  the  Press  Section  of  the  Information  Services  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic:  Tagesspiegel,  3  March  1950;  Neue  £eitung,  3  March  1950;  Le 
Figaro,  4-5  March  1950. 

2  New  York  Times,  7  March  1950. 

3  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  four  Powers,  or  the  United  Nations,  should  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  to  guarantee  free  elections  and  that  the  seat  of  the  National  Assembly  should  be 
Berlin,  which  should  become  a  fifth  and  neutral  sector:  Tagesspiegel,  23  March  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  161. 

4  Neue  ZiFcher  Ze^lunii  24  March  1950. 

5  The  Times,  27  May  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  June  1950,  p.  344;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  P-  162. 

6  Telegraf,  2  July  1950. 

7  Herr  Jakob  Kaiser,  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  b  July  1950: 
Neue  Zeitung,  7  July  1950. 
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munists  since  World  War  II  ended’.1  Attention  in  all  zones  was  also 
diverted  from  national  unity  to  the  elections  in  the  eastern  zone,  which 
were  held  on  15  October.2  These  were  denounced  by  Bonn  and  the  High 
Commissioners.  The  Federal  Chancellor  in  the  Bundestag  on  14  Septem¬ 
ber,3  and  the  High  Commissioners  in  fresh  letters  to  the  Russian  Military 
Governor  on  1 1  October,4  took  occasion  to  renew  the  proposals  made  in 
the  spring  for  free  elections  in  all  Germany. 

On  19  September  1950  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  three  western 
Powers  agreed  to  end  their  countries’  state  of  war  with  Germany  and  to 
revise  the  Occupation  Statute  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  further  powers  to 
German  authorities.5  At  the  same  time  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  in 
two  communiques  of  18  and  20  September,  announced  its  decision  to  esta¬ 
blish  as  soon  as  possible  ‘an  integrated  force  under  centralized  command’ 
to  deter  aggression  against  and  ensure  the  defence  of  western  Europe. 
This  force  was  to  be  under  a  Supreme  Commander,  and  Germany  was 
to  be  ‘enabled  to  contribute  to  the  build-up  of  the  defence  of  western 
Europe’.6  These  developments  prompted  Moscow  to  take  diplomatic 
action.  On  18  October  1950  Russian  notes  were  presented  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  protesting  against  their  govern¬ 
ments’  decisions  of  19  September  1950  concerning  the  future  status  of 
Germany.7  Two  days  later  Mr.  Molotov  arrived  in  Prague,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria;  he  brought 
with  him  the  Albanian  Minister  in  Moscow.  On  the  next  day  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  eight  states  issued  a  very  long  statement8  which,  after  criti¬ 
cizing  the  policy  set  out  in  the  western  communique  of  19  September, 
proposed  four  things:  (i)  that  the  four  major  Powers  issue  a  declaration 
of  their  opposition  both  to  the  remilitarization  of  Germany  and  to  any 
policy  involving  the  entanglement  of  Germany  in  aggressive  planning, 
and  that  they  proceed  sincerely  to  carry  into  effect  the  Potsdam  agree¬ 
ment  to  build  a  democratic,  peace-loving  Germany;  (ii)  that  the  four 
major  Powers  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  peaceful  Ger¬ 
man  economy  and  prevent  any  revival  of  the  German  war  potential;  (iii) 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  26  August  1950.  The  delegates  numbered  about  3,000.  Half  of 
them  were  to  have  come  from  the  western  zones,  but  in  the  event  the  proportion  of  these  was 
probably  about  one-third  or  smaller. 

2  See  below,  p.  213. 

3  New  York  Times ,  15  September  1950;  Neue  Z eitung ,  15  September  1950. 

4  Ibid.  12  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  165. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  October  1950,  pp.  530-1;  France:  Presidence  du  Conseil: 
Direction  de  la  Documentation :  Notes  Documentaires  et  Jstudes  [hereafter  referred  to  as  Documentation 
Frangaise ],  no.  1395,  30  October  1950,  pp.  4-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  333. 

6  For  the  rearmament  of  western  Germany  see  below,  p.  150. 

The  Times,  21  October  195°;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  October  1950,  pp.  746-7. 

Neues  Deutschland,  22  October  1950;  New  York  Times,  22  October  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
28  October  1950,  pp.  745-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  167. 
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that  there  be  concluded  with  Germany  without  delay  a  Treaty  of  Peace, 
providing  inter  alia  for  the  unification  of  the  country  and  the  withdrawal 
within  one  year  of  all  occupation  forces;  and  (iv)  that  equal  numbers  of 
representatives  of  eastern  and  western  Germany  meet  as  a  constituent 
council  to  prepare  a  German  constitution  (to  be  approved  by  the  four 
occupiers)  and  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  a  Peace  Treaty. 

These  proposals  were  examined  in  detail  in  a  written  statement  which 
Mr.  Acheson  brought  to  his  press  conference  on  25  October  1950.1  In 
general  they  constituted,  he  said,  not  a  new  approach  but  a  repetition  of 
the  old  one,  which  had  failed.  On  the  first  proposal  he  observed  that 
western  Germany  had  been  disarmed  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
reached  at  Potsdam;  only  the  eastern  zone  had  been  remilitarized.  On  the 
second  proposal  he  recalled  that  the  U.S.A.  had  spent  billions  of  dollars 
on  the  invigoration  of  the  German  economy,  while  the  economic  unification 
of  Germany  had  been  frustrated  by  the  Russians.  Thirdly,  he  repeated  his 
oft-made  contention  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  signing  of  a  Peace 
Treaty  before  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  democratic  German  govern¬ 
ment.  Finally,  he  asked  whether  the  proposed  representatives  of  the 
eastern  zone  would  be  communist  nominees,  appointed  with  or  without 
the  formalities  of  a  faked  election;  and  he  asked  why  the  18  million  Ger¬ 
mans  of  the  eastern  zone  should  be  represented  by  as  many  delegates  as 
their  47  million  western  compatriots. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Acheson  (and  with  him  many  others  in  the 
west)  regarded  the  Prague  proposals  as  a  tactical  move  prompted  by  weak¬ 
ness,  rather  than  as  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire  in  Moscow  for  a  basic 
accord.  Moscow  followed  up  the  Prague  overture  by  formally  proposing 
on  3  November  1950  a  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  basis  of  the 
Prague  proposals.2  These  proposals  were  thereby  converted  into  a  uni¬ 
laterally  prefabricated  agenda  for  such  a  conference,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  they  were  drafted  in  Moscow  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  governments  addressed  to  determine  their  attitude.  In  all 
three  countries  there  were  some  whose  first  reaction  was  to  grasp  at  any 
opportunity  to  resolve  a  deadlock  and  to  improve  relations.3  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  others  who  argued  that  there  was  no  new  factor  in  the 
situation  and  that  a  fresh  conference  was  likely  to  produce  only  a  fresh 
failure,  leaving  matters  worse  than  before.4  The  desire  to  accept  the 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  November  1  95°j  PP-  727— ' Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949— 
50,  p.  168. 

2  Ibid.  1  January  1951,  p.  12  and  p.  1 70  respectively. 

3  See  for  instance  a  speech  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  1 5  November  1 95^  • 
H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  169,  coll.  281-6.  In  the  House  of  Commons  some  Labour  members  put 
down  a  motion  of  similar  purport. 

4  Mr.  Bevin  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  November  1950  that  the  Prague  proposals 
were  an  inadequate  basis  for  a  conference  inasmuch  as  they  were  too  narrow  and  had  repeatedly 
been  declared  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  western  Powers:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  col.  1384. 
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Russian  invitation  to  talk  was  most  evident  in  France,  where  it  was  widely 
believed  that  the  prospect  of  German  rearmament  had  so  alarmed  the 
Russians  that  they  would  either  compromise  with  the  west  or,  if  the  west 
refused  to  compromise,  start  a  war.  The  French  government,  however, 
was  as  careful  as  its  allies  to  insist  that  any  new  conference  would  require 
most  careful  preparation  in  order  to  avoid  failure.  M.  Schuman  told  the 
National  Assembly  on  14  November  that  discussions  should  not  be  limited 
to  Germany  and  that  the  Prague  proposals  were  not  an  adequate  basis.1 
Mr.  Bevin  was  of  the  same  opinion.2  Lengthy  discussions  ensued  between 
the  three  capitals  with  a  view  to  drafting  identical  replies  to  Moscow. 

On  30  November  1950  Herr  Grotewohl  took  a  hand  in  the  proceedings 
by  sending  a  personal  letter  to  Dr.  Adenauer.3  Herr  Grotewohl,  addressing 
Dr.  Adenauer  for  the  first  time  as  Federal  Chancellor  and  referring  to  his 
government  as  such,  proposed  that  the  two  German  governments  should 
each  appoint  six  representatives  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  constituent 
council,  which  would  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign, 
democratic,  peace-loving  German  government  and  would  make  proposals 
to  the  occupiers  about  a  Peace  Treaty.4 

On  15  December  1950  Moscow  addressed  further  notes  to  London  and 
Paris.5  These  alleged  that  the  rearming  of  western  Germany  and  its 
admission  to  a  western  alliance  constituted  breaches  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  of  26  May  1942  and  the  Franco-Russian  treaty  of  10  December 
1944,  both  of  which  contained  engagements  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
German  menace  and  to  prohibit  the  signatories  from  joining  alliances 
directed  against  one  another. 

Leading  western  statesmen  met  together  in  Brussels  in  December  1950. 
The  Council  of  Deputies  and  the  Military  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  had  held  a  joint  meeting  in  London  on 
13  December,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  following  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  meeting  and  of  the  Defence  Committee  (which  met 
in  Brussels  on  18  December),  announced  on  19  December6  ‘unanimous 
agreement  respecting  the  part  which  Germany  might  assume  in  the 
common  defence’,  though  it  did  not  further  define  the  German  role  and 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  15  November  1950,  pp.  7694-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
P*  I73* 

Statements  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  and  29  November  1950:  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  coll.  1383-5  and  vol.  481,  coll.  1170-1  respectively;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  1 7 1. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  5  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  178. 

4  Id(;rr  Grotewohl  repeated  his  plea  in  an  article  in  Neues  Deutschland  on  24  December  1950, 

Dr.  Adenauer  was  slow  to  reply.  Eventually  it  was  announced  in  Bonn  on  29  December  that 
the  federal  government  was  seriously  considering  Herr  Grotewohl’s  proposals  and  would  revert 
t0s  thC  Bundesta§  met.in  the  new  Year:  New  York  Times,  30  December  1950. 

p  179  d'  ^  DeCember  I95°’  Soviet  News,  18  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 

6  See  below,  p.  167. 
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said  nothing  about  German  rearmament.1  The  Council  also  appointed 
General  Eisenhower  to  be  Supreme  Commander  of  the  North  Atlantic 
forces  in  Europe,  thus  indicating  that  the  alliance  had  not  been  deflected 
or  stayed  in  its  course  by  the  scent  of  an  olive  branch  waved  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman  announced2  that  their 
governments  would  discuss  with  the  Federal  German  government  the 
terms  of  German  participation  in  defence  and  consequential  changes  in 
the  status  of  the  western  Powers  in  western  Germany.  In  other  words, 
the  promised  revision  of  the  Occupation  Statute  was  likely  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  its  complete  supersession. 

The  three  western  Foreign  Ministers  also  settled  the  last  details  of  their 
several  but  identical  replies  to  Moscow’s  notes  of  3  November  and  these 
were  delivered  on  22  December.3  The  western  Powers  were  willing  to 
attend  a  conference,  but  they  were  unwilling  that  the  conference  should 
be  confined  to  German  problems.  They  wished  it  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  problems  whose  solution  would  be  conducive  to  a  real  and  last¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  relations  between  east  and  west.  They  suggested 
that  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  should  meet  to  discuss  and  prepare 
an  agenda.  A  Russian  reply  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  further  exchanges 
at  the  beginning  of  1951  led  t°  the  convening  in  Paris  of  a  preliminary 
conference  which,  after  trying  for  over  three  months  to  agree  upon  an 
agenda  for  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  eventually  abandoned  its 
efforts  at  the  end  of  June  1951. 


4.  Armaments 

All  reasonable  hopes  of  international  agreement  on  the  control  of  arma¬ 
ments  had  been  abandoned  before  the  beginning  of  1949,  and  although  the 
United  Nations  continued  to  debate  the  topic,  the  years  1949-50  were  not 
years  of  international  disarmament  but  of  national  rearmament.  They 
were  also  years  in  which  the  world  saw  more,  not  less,  shooting.  British 
and  French  regular  forces  were  engaged  in  fighting  in  Malaya  and  Indo- 
China,4  and  in  the  last  six  months  of  1950  the  U.S.A.,  assisted  in  moderate 
degree  by  other  countries,  were  fighting  in  Korea  against  Korean  forces 
using  modern  Russian  equipment  and  powerfully  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  year  by  an  army  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  These  wars  gener¬ 
ated  fears  of  yet  more  wars,  local  or  general,  and  led  to  talk  of  ‘preventive 
war’,  i.e.  a  war  to  be  started  by  the  speaker’s  side  instead  of  by  his  enemy. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  i  January  1951,  p.  7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  291. 

2  The  Times,  20  December  1950.  See  also  below,  p.  167. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  January  1951,  pp.  1 1-12;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  176. 

4  See  below,  pp.  400-17  and  pp.  417-43. 
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The  resolutions  of  the  third  General  Assembly  concerning  armaments, 
atomic  and  conventional,1  having  been  transmitted  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Security  Council,2  that  Council  proceeded  on  7  and  1  o  Febru¬ 
ary  1949  to  an  acrimonious  discussion  on  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments.3  On  10  February  the  Council,  by  9-0-2  votes,  referred 
the  Secretary-General’s  reports  to  its  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma¬ 
ments.4  This  commission  appointed  a  working  committee,  which  became 
largely  occupied  with  a  French  plan  for  the  collection  and  verification  o 
information  about  armaments.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  working 
committee  on  18  July  1949  and  by  the  Commission  on  Conventional 
Armaments  on  1  August  1949’  ^  was  then  transmitted  to  the  Security 
Council  together  with  the  Commission  s  general  report  on  its  activities. 
The  Security  Council  discussed  this  report  on  11  and  14  October.  An 
American  proposal  to  note  and  approve  it  was  vetoed,6  whereupon  the 
British  member  proposed  merely  to  note  it  as  a  matter  of  procedure  and 
to  send  it  on  to  the  General  Assembly.7  This  proposal  was  adopted,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  abstaining.  The  Council  then  turned 
on  14  and  18  October  to  the  plan  produced  by  the  working  committee. 
The  French  member  moved  to  send  the  plan  to  the  General  Assembly  with 
the  Council’s  approval;  his  resolution  encountered  the  Russian  veto.8  He 
then  moved  another  resolution,  which  averred  that  the  submission  and 
verification  of  full  information  on  armaments  and  armed  forces  were 
essential  prerequisites  to  disarmament,  and  recalled  that  the  submission 
of  information  on  atomic  weapons  was  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Nations’  plan  of  control  and  prohibition,  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  4  November  1948. 9  This  second  French  resolution  was  also 
vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  A  Russian  resolution  calling  for  information  on 
armed  forces,  conventional  weapons  and  atomic  weapons  received  only 
the  three  votes  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  Egypt.10  Finally, 
the  Council  resolved  by  9-0-2  (the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
again  abstaining)  to  send  the  working  committee’s  plan  to  the  General 
Assembly.11 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  resumed  its  meetings  on  18  February 
1949  at  the  behest  of  the  General  Assembly.12  The  Commission  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Assembly  to  make  a  review  of  its  past  findings  and  votes, 
and  to  compile  an  index  of  its  three  reports  and  of  the  reports  of  its  com¬ 
mittees.  These  tasks  were  referred  to  a  working  committee  by  a  vote  of 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  511-21.  2  Document  S/1216. 

3  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  nos.  10  and  11. 

4  Document  S/1248. 

5  S/1372  and  S/1371  respectively;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  182. 

6  S/1398.  7  S/1403.  8  S/1399/Rev.  1. 

9  S/1408/Rev.  1.  10  S/1405/Rev.  1.  11  S/1410. 

12  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  no.  1. 
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9-2-0.1  The  U.S.S.R.  again  proposed  that  work  be  begun  forthwith  on 
two  conventions,  the  one  banning  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  other 
providing  for  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  both  conventions  to 
be  brought  into  operation  simultaneously.2 

On  x5  June  :949  the  working  committee  resolved  by  8-2-1  to  report 
that  further  study  of  methods  of  control  was  pointless  until  the  six  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  Commission  should  find  a  basis  for  agreement 
among  themselves.  This  view  was  endorsed  by  the  Commission  on  29  July.3 
On  16  September  1949  the  Security  Council  refused  by  2-0-9  votes  a 
Russian  resolution  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Commission4  and  adopted 
by  the  same  margin  a  Canadian  resolution5  to  apprise  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Commission’s  view  that  further  work  was  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  useless.  Conversations  between  the  six  permanent  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  began  on  9  August  and  continued  until 
the  end  of  October.  They  were  fruitless,  although  President  Truman  had 
stirred  hopes  of  a  compromise  when,  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  on  24  October  1949,  he 
qualified  American  insistence  on  the  Baruch  Plan  by  saying  that  the  U.S.  A. 
only  supported  that  plan  until  a  better  one  could  be  produced.6 

The  fourth  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  20  September  1949,  thus 
found  itself  in  much  the  same  position  as  its  predecessor  on  the  questions 
of  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments.  But  though  its  debates  and  resolutions  might  be  unredeemed  by 
novelty  or  hope,  the  background  was  drastically  changed,  first,  by  the 
announcement  of  an  atomic  explosion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  secondly,  by 
reports  of  an  American  discovery  of  a  new  weapon,  called  the  hydrogen 
bomb. 

Russian  progress  towards  the  successful  manufacture  and  detonation  of 
an  atomic  bomb  was  a  well-kept  secret.  It  seemed  that  the  dominant  opinion 
in  the  west  did  not  expect  a  Russian  explosion  until  1953  or  thereabouts, 
although  reports  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  advances  in  research,  were 
not  infrequently  received.7 8  Reports  of  an  explosion  in  Siberia  in  July 
1949s  were  at  first  received  with  some  scepticism  as  well  as  alarm,  but  in 

1  Ibid  no.  4.  2  Ibid.  no.  2;  Document  AEC/37. 

3  AEG/43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  188. 

4  S/ 1 39 1 /Rev.  1.  5  S/1393. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  October  1949,  pp.  643-5.  See  also  the  President’s  remarks 

to  the  same  effect  in  a  speech  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  22  February  1950:  ibid.  6  March 

i95°>  PP-  347-50. 

7  See  for  instance  statements  by  Professor  Heisenberg  and  returning  German  prisoners  of  war : 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  March  1949;  Peasant  International  Agency, 
10  May  1949. 

8  See  Samedi-Soir,  25  July  1949;  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  13  September  1949;  Daily  Mail,  24  Septem¬ 
ber  1949;  Daily  Telegraph,  28  September  1949;  Neue  lurcher  Z eitung ,  18  October  1949.  This  last 
report  contained  a  long  account  by  a  Russian  fugitive. 
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fact  such  an  explosion  appears  to  have  been  caused  on  io  July  and  it  is 
certain  that  President  Truman  presided  over  a  conference  of  atomic 
experts  and  defence  chiefs  five  days  later.  On  23  September  both  the 
White  House  and  Downing  Street1  confirmed  current  rumours,  President 
Truman  saying  that  evidence  pointed  to  an  atomic  explosion  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  recent  weeks.2  American  policy  on  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy,  added  the  President,  remained  unchanged.  A  Russian 
statement  in  reply  two  days  later,  after  recalling  Mr.  Molotov’s  statement 
on  6  November  1947  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  no  secret,  said  that  the 
detected  explosion  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  blasting  operations.3 

Mr.  Acheson  addressed  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
21  September  1949,  which  was  two  days  before  the  announcements  from 
the  White  House  and  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  spoke  on  23  Sep¬ 
tember.4  Both  referred  to  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  to  disarma¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Acheson  regretted  that  no  agreement  had  been  reached  among 
the  United  Nations  regarding  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  U.S.A.  supported  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  plan  of 
control  and  that  the  Russian  refusal  to  accept  it  was  responsible  for  the 
present  impasse.  He  said  that  the  U.S.A.  were  ready  to  discuss  any  pro¬ 
posal  advanced  in  good  faith,  but  unless  the  U.S.S.R.  showed  willingness 
to  co-operate  there  was  no  hope  of  finding  a  basis  for  agreement;  nor  was 
there  any  immediate  prospect  of  universal  agreement  on  conventional 
armaments.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  blamed  Anglo-American  policy  for  the  dead¬ 
lock.  Events,  he  claimed,  had  shown  that  the  Anglo-American  majority 
was  trying  to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
While  paying  lip-service  to  its  principles,  they  tried  to  take  action  outside 
the  Organization  and  against  its  interests.  He  gave  as  examples  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,5  the  Com¬ 
missions  sent  to  Greece6  and  to  Korea,7  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty;  the  Marshall  Plan  was  an  open  attempt  to  undermine 
the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  a  direct 
contravention  of  the  Charter.  This  Anglo-American  policy  was  the  cause 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  failure  to  implement  the  General 
Assembly’s  resolution  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  with  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  quoted  figures  to  support 

1  The  Times,  24  September  1949. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  October  1949,  p.  487;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations 
r949>  P-  646;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  189. 

3  Soviet  Mews,  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  all  of  26  September  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1949-50,  p.  190. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  5—8  and  36—39  respec¬ 

tively;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  191-4. 

s  See  below,  p.  519.  6  See  below,  p.  124. 


7  See  below,  p.  469. 
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the  assertion  that  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  were  taking  part  in  an 
armaments  race.  1  heir  joint  military  staffs  were  planning  a  new  war  with 
the  atom  bomb.  Not  so  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  statements  by  Marshal  Stalin 
proved.  Following  this  apportionment  of  praise  and  blame  Mr.  Vyshin¬ 
sky  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  condemn  preparations  by  the  U.S.A. 
and  Great  Britain  for  a  new  war,  to  insist  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  to  demand  the  conclusion  of  a  pact  between  the  U.S.A., 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  China.1  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  conclu¬ 
sion  had  an  air  of  concrete  suggestion  about  it,  but  of  his  three  specific 
proposals  the  first  was  likely  neither  to  secure  wide  support  nor  to  facilitate 
the  third;  the  second  ignored  the  obstacles  which  had  fatally  obstructed 
agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy  for  four  years;  and  the  third 
was  patently  unachievable  at  a  time  when  the  identity  of  the  lawful  Chinese 
government  was  a  matter  of  major  dispute. 

During  the  committee  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  reverted  to  the  alleged  explosion  in  Asia.  According  to  the 
record  he  told  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  10  November  1949  that 
atomic  energy  was  being  used  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  peaceful  purposes — to 
raze  mountains  and  to  irrigate  deserts;2  but  Pravda  subsequently  reported 
that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  had  only  said  that  this  was  what  Moscow  wished  to  do 
and  not  what  it  was  already  doing.3  These  soothing  assurances  referred  to 
a  scheme,  allegedly  conceived  in  1871,  to  blow  up  mountains  and  reverse 
the  flow  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  rivers  in  order  to  water  the  plains  between 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.4 

The  General  Assembly  considered  in  committee  various  proposals  for 
breaking  the  deadlock  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Conventional  Armaments.  India  proposed  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  Commission  be  asked  to  draft,  by  31  July  1950,  a  declaration 
on  the  duties  of  states  and  of  individuals  in  respect  of  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  A  Franco-Canadian  resolution  proposed  that  the  Assembly 
urge  the  six  permanent  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
resume  their  talks,5  and  recommend  to  all  states  such  relinquishment  of 
sovereign  rights  as  was  necessary  to  secure  effective  international  control 

1  A/996. 

2  See  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  Summary  Records, 

p.  188. 

3  A  Russian  engineer,  speaking  on  25  November  1949  at  the  Russian  House  of  Culture  in 
Berlin,  said  that  the  moving  of  mountains  was  still  a  project:  New  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  26  Novem¬ 
ber  1949;  Scotsman,  6  December  1949. 

4  See  Nacht  Express  Berlin,  5  November  1949,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  22  December  1949,  the 
latter  reporting  a  debate  broadcast  from  Budapest.  And  see  also  Manchester  Guardian,  7  November 
1 949,  for  a  reference  to  the  plan  in  the  early  part  of  1 949. 

5  They  were  resumed  on  20  December  but  were  discontinued  after  19  January  1951,  when 
the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  objected  to  the  presence  of  the  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  and  refused  to  take  part  in  discussions  so  long  as  the  latter  continued  to 
do  so. 
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of  atomic  energy.  The  U.S.S.R.  advocated  the  drafting  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  two  conventions,  the  one  banning  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  other  securing  international  control  over  the  production 
of  atomic  energy.1  General  Carlos  Romulo,  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
propounded  a  fourfold  plan  providing  for  a  short-term  truce  and  inspec¬ 
tion,  an  interim  ban  on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  a  subsequent  further 
reconciling  of  the  two  approaches  and  finally  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
problems  of  control.  The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
approved  the  Franco-Canadian  proposals  by  48-5-3  on  14  November 
1949;  the  General  Assembly  followed  suit  by  49-5-3  on  23  November.2 
The  Russian  proposals  were  defeated  both  in  committee  and  in  full 
session.3  Mr.  Vyshinsky  continued  to  object  to  the  international  rights  of 
inspection  and  search  as  defined  in  the  Baruch  Plan  of  14  June  1946. 4  He 
opposed  the  idea  of  an  international  authority  which  would  own  and 
manage  mines,  plants  and  resources,  and  would  decide  and  act  upon  a 
majority  vote.  On  the  grounds  that  the  majority  would  always  be  pro- 
American,  he  labelled  this  camouflaged  monopoly.  He  was,  however, 
prepared  to  agree  to  periodic  international  inspection  of  declared  installa¬ 
tions  and  to  special  investigations  prompted  by  suspicions.  He  explained 
on  23  November  to  the  General  Assembly  that,  in  his  plan,  the  inspectors 
would  not  be  limited  to  perambulations  at  fixed  intervals  but  would  be 
entitled  to  inspect  a  plant  whenever  the  international  control  authority  so 
wished.5  A  decision  of  this  kind  by  the  international  control  authority 
would  be  subject  to  no  veto.  Nevertheless  the  Russian  proposals  were 
judged  inadequate  by  all  the  United  Nations  save  those  few  whose  voting 
never  deviated  from  the  Russian  line. 

Equally  negative  was  the  Assembly’s  search  for  a  way  of  furthering 
the  objects  of  the  Committee  on  Conventional  Armaments.  The  western 
Powers  stressed  the  importance  of  the  collaboration  and  verification  of 
information;  the  Russian  bloc  urged  that  conventional  weapons  be  con¬ 
sidered  together  with  atomic  energy.  On  5  December  1949  the  General 
Assembly  approved  the  Committee’s  proposals  concerning  the  submission 
of  information  and  instructed  the  Security  Council  to  proceed  with  the 
study  of  the  problems  involved.6 

Thus  once  again  the  General  Assembly  was  only  able  to  ask  the  various 
committees  and  commissions  to  go  on  trying  to  find  agreement  where 
demonstrably  no  agreement  was  to  be  found.  It  was  like  looking  for  a 

1  A/1120. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  299  (IV),  p.  22 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  194. 

3  For  the  committee’s  report  see  Document  A/1119. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  516. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  334-41 . 

6  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  300  (IV),  p.  22. 
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needle  in  a  blast  furnace.  Though  the  committees  and  commissions  re¬ 
sumed  their  sessions,  the  principal  events  of  the  new  year  (1950)  were  not 
conducive  to  happy  results. 

During  the  election  campaign  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  March  1950  prominent 
members  of  the  government  referred  to  Russian  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  as  an  achievement  of  Russian  science  and  as  a  weapon  to  counter 
western  political  blackmail.1  Earlier  in  the  year  Mr.  P.  Lysenko,  a  brother 
of  the  famous  geneticist,  said  in  New  York  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  overtaken 
the  U.S.A.  in  the  atomic  field,2  a  claim  repeated  in  Berlin  a  few  days  later 
by  Professor  Havemann  of  the  University  of  Berlin  (which  was  in  the 
Russian  sector).3  In  the  U.S.A.  the  U.S.S.R.  was  suddenly  credited  not 
only  with  a  single  successful  explosion  but  also  with  an  accumulation 
of  bombs.  As  early  as  October  1949  a  prominent  American  physicist, 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  warned  his  countrymen  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  American  atomic  lead  and  accumulate  a  decisive 
stock  of  bombs  in  two  years.4  Senator  Karl  Mundt  said  on  29  January 
1950  that  with  its  bombs  the  U.S.S.R.  could  knock  out  the  U.S.A.  in 
90  seconds.5  Other  American  estimates,  made  later  in  the  year,  gave  the 
U.S.S.R.  ‘over  ioo’  and  ‘about  40’  atomic  bombs.6 

Even  without  the  atomic  bomb  the  U.S.S.R.  disposed  of  great  armed 
strength.  A  number  of  estimates  of  this  strength  were  made  in  the  west 
during  1949-50.  Published  guesses  varied  widely.7  Estimates  of  the  total 
number  of  men  under  arms  in  the  direct  service  of  the  U.S.S.R.  varied 
between  2-8  million8  and  5-65  million.9  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
divisions  in  the  Russian  army  naturally  varied  in  the  same  way.10  The 
Russian  division  was  considerably  smaller  than  its  western  equivalent: 
12,000  men  were  assigned  to  an  infantry  division,  5,000  to  an  armoured 
division  and  9,000  to  an  artillery  division.11  It  was  thought  that  60-70  per 
cent,  of  the  infantry  was  motorized  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  artillery.  The 


1  See  speeches  of  Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov  and  Mr.  Lazar  Kaganovitch  on  7  and  12  March 
1950:  Soviet  News,  9  March  1950;  Daily  Worker,  13  March  1950  (texts). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  January  1950. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  5  February  1950.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  22  October  1949. 

5  Daily  Express,  30  January  1950. 

6  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davies,  formerly  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  on  15  August  1950  and  Senator 
Russell  B.  Long  on  10  September  1950:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  August  1950;  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  11  September  1950. 

7  See  in  particular  Le  Figaro,  15  March  and  25  and  26  April  1950;  L  Aube  16-21  March  1950; 
Flensburger  Tageblatt,  24  and  31  March,  7,  14,  21,  and  29  April  1950;  Le  Monde,  16  and  17  May 
1950;  The  Times,  6  October  1950;  and  New  York  Times,  5  February  1950.  In  addition  Le  Soir 
gave  sketches  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  Russian  armed  forces  in  a  series  of  daily  articles  between 
19  and  28  January  1950. 

8  Mr.  Patrick  Gordon- Walker,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  in  a 
speech  on  17  December  1950:  The  Times,  18  December  1950. 

9  L’Aube,  loc.  cit. 

10  Mr.  Gordon-W alker  estimated  them  at  175  and  L’Aube  at  263,  loc.  cit. 

11  L’Aube,  loc.  cit. 
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annual  intake  of  conscripts  was  put  at  somewhere  between  one  and  two 
million.  Their  period  of  service  was  normally  two  years,  but  those  assigned 
to  special  branches  served  for  longer,  in  some  cases  up  to  five  years.  The 
tank  strength  of  the  Russian  army  was  variously  estimated  between  23,000 
and  50,000.  There  seemed  to  be  some  agreement  on  the  proposition  that 
the  strength  of  the  army  could  be  roughly  doubled  within  two  or  three 
months  of  general  mobilization. 

The  number  of  submarines  in  the  Russian  navy  was  believed  to  be  350, 
backed  by  a  considerable  building  programme. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  front-line  aircraft  ranged  from  15,000  to 
19,000,  the  emphasis  being  on  fighters.  There  was  a  wide  discrepancy  in 
the  suggested  figures  for  annual  aircraft  production.  These  ranged  from 
12,000  to  25,000. 

It  was  suggested  by  western  commentators  that  the  weak  spots  in  the 
Russian  armoury  were  to  be  found  in  A. A.,  long-range  bombers,  com¬ 
munications,  maintenance  and  technical  services,  and  officers  of  the 
medium  grades. 

Apart  from  eastern  Germany  no  significant  proportion  of  the  Russian 
forces  was  believed  to  be  stationed  in  the  European  satellite  countries. 
Russian  strength  in  Germany,  however,  was  estimated  early  in  1950  at  a 
total  of  360,000  men  in  the  army  and  air  force.  Ground  troops  were  said 
to  include  seven  armoured  divisions,  eighteen  infantry  divisions  and  six 
artillery  corps.  Of  Russian  aircraft  there  were  said  to  be  in  Germany  860 
fighters  and  200  bombers.1 

Whatever  the  accuracy  of  particular  estimates,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Russian  armed  strength  was  formidable.  While  appreciations  of  Russian 
power — and  of  Russian  intentions — varied,  there  was  no  disposition  in  any 
quarter  to  belittle  that  power.2  The  position  of  the  U.S.A.  was  different. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  American  possession  of  atomic  weapons,  nor 
was  there  any  doubt  that  American  potential  strength  was  enormous — if 
given  time  to  develop,  overwhelming.  But  the  U.S.A.  had  reduced  their 
armed  forces  after  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  and  had  been  relying 
for  superiority  on  the  possession  of  a  particular  weapon,  which  they  were 
most  unwilling  to  use  and  of  which  they  had  believed  themselves  to  be 
temporarily  the  sole  possessors.  The  American  position  rested  on  possession 
of  this  weapon  to  keep  the  peace  rather  than  on  its  use  to  win  a  war,  and 

See  Flensburger  Tageblatt,  14  April  1 9.V- ■  and  Z,’ Aube,  20  March  1950-  For  Russian  control 
over  the  armed  forces  of  the  satellite  countries  see  below,  pp.  235—43. 

2  The  Russians  made  no  attempt  to  belittle  their  own  strength.  On  Red  Army  Day  (23  Feb¬ 
ruary)  1949  Pravda  described  the  army  as  ‘a  first  class  army  of  our  times,  possessing  a  wholly 
modern  armament,  the  most  able  commanding  personnel  and  high  moral  and  fighting  qualities’. 
Victory  over  Germany  and  Japan  (sic)  was  described  as  a  ‘triumph  of  Soviet  military  science’ 
( Soviet  News,  23  February  1949).  Similar  eulogistic  and  hortatory  statements  appeared  on  other 
special  occasions,  such  as  National  Aviation  Day  (17  July),  Navy  Day  (24  July),  Tank  Day 
(11  September)  and  Artillery  Day  (19  November). 
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there  was  thus  a  slight  element  of  bluff  in  the  situation.  The  production 
of  new  and  more  effective  atomic  bombs  was  announced  in  the  sixth 
report,  published  on  1  August  1949,  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,1  and  on  18  October  1949  the  expansion  of  the  Oakridge  and  Hanford 
plants  was  announced.  These  developments,  representing  progress  upon 
the  basis  of  proved  invention,  were  of  minor  significance  when  compared 
with  new  discoveries  enabling  the  U.S.  A.  to  produce  a  bomb  of  a  different 
kind  and  of  an  altogether  more  devastating  nature.  This  was  the  so-called 
hydrogen  bomb,  whose  destructive  capacity  issued  not  from  the  fission  of 
atoms  (as  with  the  bombs  dropped  on  Japan  in  1945)  but  from  the  fusion 
of  atoms.  This  technical  difference  was  accompanied  by  the  practical 
difference  that  the  newer  bomb  was  alleged  to  have  a  destructive  power 
about  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  Its  cost, 
estimated  at  about  $200  million  a  bomb,  was  likewise  astronomic,  but 
such  figures  had  long  since  passed  the  mark  at  which  they  conveyed  to  the 
ordinary  person  any  sensation  beyond  that  of  a  vague  bigness.  Further, 
the  new  bomb  was  represented  as  different  from  the  old  in  kind  and  not 
merely  in  degree  by  reason  of  the  belief  that  its  detonation  might  con¬ 
taminate  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  or  even  reduce 
the  world  to  naught  by  conflagration.2  In  order  to  recover  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ensuing  debate  on  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  warnings  of 
the  direst  catastrophe  were  given  to  the  public  by  persons  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  included  the  possession  of  scientific  degrees  granted  by  reputable 
universities. 

The  evolution  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  was  made  known  to  the  world  at 
large  by  a  remark  made  by  Senator  Johnson  in  the  course  of  a  broadcast 
on  1  November  1949. 3  It  occasioned  heart-searchings  and  controversy. 
Should  such  a  weapon  be  manufactured?  Should  its  possession  by  the 
U.S. A.  entail  any  change  in  American  policy?  Was  the  President  of  the 
U.S. A.  now  placed  under  a  moral  obligation  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  himself  and  Marshal  Stalin  in  a  spectacular  attempt  to  achieve 
by  personal  contact  that  agreement  and  confidence  which  had  eluded  all 
other  ventures  in  this  field  since  the  end  of  the  War?  President  Truman 


1  New  York  Times,  2  August  1949.  The  Commission  and  its  chairman,  Mr.  David  Lilienthal, 
were  attacked  by  Republican  members  of  Congress  during  the  year.  The  Joint  Congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  after  hearings  which  began  in  May  1949,  published  on  12  October 
1949  a  report  in  which  charges  of  mismanagement  by  the  Commission  were  rejected  by  nine 
votes  to  six  (see  ibid.  14  October  1949).  The  voting  was  on  strictly  party  lines  with  2  Democrats 
and  1  Republican  abstaining.  Mr.  Lilienthal  sent  his  resignation  to  the  President  on  2 1  November 
1949.  He  later  agreed  to  retain  his  office  until  15  February  1950  instead  of  relinquishing  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

2  For  a  succinct  account  for  non-technical  persons  of  the  principal  differences  between  the  two 
kinds  of  bomb  see  ‘Hydrogen  bombs:  the  need  for  a  policy’,  by  Professor  Sir  George  Thomson, 
F.R.S.,  in  International  Affairs,  1950,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  463  seqq. 

3  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  November  1949. 
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answered  the  first  question  by  instructing  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  on  31  January  1950  to  continue  work  on  all  kinds  of  atomic 
weapons,  including  the  hydrogen  bomb.1  The  wider  questions  of  policy 
were  searchingly  debated  during  the  next  few  months.2 

Despite  disarmament  the  strength  of  the  U.S. A.  did  not  rest  merely  on 
their  supposed  lead  in  the  atomic  race.  American  forces  were  considerable, 
Congressional  appropriations  large,3  and  American  bases  overseas  numer¬ 
ous.  A  tendency  to  close  oversea  stations  was  arrested  by  the  Korean  war. 
One  of  three  air  bases  in  Greenland  was  given  back  to  the  Danes  in 
June  1950,  but  a  decision  to  close  bases  in  the  Aleutians  was  reversed 
in  July;  in  August  recently  closed  bases  on  Midway  and  Trinidad  were 
reopened,  and  in  September  expansion  of  the  naval  base  at  Argentia  in 
Newfoundland  was  announced.  American  forces  in  Great  Britain  con¬ 
sisted  in  July  1950  of  1,500  naval  persons  (including  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  East  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean)  and  about 
10,000  members  of  the  air  force,  which  had  in  England  about  180  aircraft 
belonging  to  three  medium  bomber  groups.4  It  was  proposed  to  increase 
accommodation  for  American  aircraft  until  about  1,000  could  be  received. 
The  American  air  force  in  Great  Britain  was  trebled  within  a  short  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war,  the  additions  including  jet  fighters 
and  B.50  bombers. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  met  again  on  19  Sep¬ 
tember  1950,  its  members,  so  far  from  discussing  the  control  of  weapons 
of  war,  were  engaged  in  blowing  them  off  in  Korea.  On  the  one  side  the 
U.S.A.  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  other  the  U.S.S.R.  was  generally  suspected  of  being  the  masked 
leader  of  the  opposition.  This  situation  was  not  conducive  to  any  re¬ 
examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  disarmament  commissions.  The 
Assembly  was  addressed  by  both  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  the 
second  day  of  its  session.  Mr.  Acheson  said5  that  the  session  was  one  of 
decision,  of  choice  between  action  and  irresolution.  There  was  no  longer 
any  question  whether  the  United  Nations  would  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Action  in  Korea  was  one  answer  to  that.  He  asked 
why  peace  and  security  had  not  been  achieved  through  the  United  Nations, 

1  New  York  Times,  i  February  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  195. 

2  See  above,  pp.  15  seqq. 

3  For  reviews  of  American  armed  strength  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2-14  August  1950; 
The  Times,  9  and  10  August  1950.  Congress  voted  $15,000  million  for  defence  in  the  fiscal  year 

and  added  a  further  $10,000  million  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  These  sums 
were  additional  to  the  separate  allocation  for  atomic  research  and  manufacture,  stockpiling  of 
strategic  raw  materials,  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance 
Programme. 

4  Mr.  Attlee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  24  July  1950:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  478,  col.  26. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  23-27 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  195. 
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why  there  had  not  been  co-operation  among  the  great  Powers,  and  what 
was  the  obstacle  to  a  universal  system  of  collective  security.  His  answer 
was,  he  said,  to  be  found  in  the  policies  and  the  new  imperialism  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  whose  government  had  raised  five  barriers  in  the  way  of  peace: 

(i)  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  non-communist  world; 

(ii)  by  shrouding  in  secrecy  events  in  the  states  controlled  from  Moscow; 

(iii)  by  building  up  Russian  armed  power  far  beyond  any  requirement  of 
defence;  (iv)  by  using  the  international  communist  movement  for  direct 
and  indirect  aggression;  and  (v)  by  resorting  to  violence  to  impose  the  will 
and  the  political  system  of  Moscow  upon  other  peoples.  In  the  face  of  such 
conduct  the  world  could  maintain  peace  and  security  only  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  system  of  collective  security.  The  action  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea  was  exactly  the  collective  measure  required.  The  United  Nations 
must  build  on  these  beginnings,  and  if  the  Security  Council  were  paralysed 
by  the  veto,  the  General  Assembly  could  still  act. 

Mr.  Acheson  then  made  certain  proposals.1  First,  the  Assembly  should 
make  provision  for  calling  an  emergency  session  at  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice,  if  the  Security  Council  were  prevented  from  acting  on  a  breach  of 
the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression.  Secondly,  the  Assembly  should  send  a 
security  patrol  to  observe  and  report  in  any  area  where  peace  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Thirdly,  every  one  of  the  United  Nations  should  have  a  unit,  or 
units,  of  its  armed  forces  ready  for  service  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  fourthly,  the  Assembly  should  form  a  committee  to  study  and  report 
on  the  means  of  collective  action,  including  force,  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  Acheson  hoped  that  as  the  United  Nations  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  up  the  necessary  economic  and  defensive  strength, 
Russian  aggressive  policies  might  be  modified;  but  this  was  not  inevitable. 
In  any  case,  the  steps  which  he  proposed  would  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
United  Nations  and  contribute  positively  to  its  development. 

One  elementary  point  must,  said  Mr.  Acheson,  be  kept  clear  in  any 
discussion  of  disarmament:  the  heart  and  core  of  real  disarmament  was 
confidence  that  agreements  were  being  carried  out.  Free  international 
inspection  in  every  country  was  therefore  essential.  The  only  basis  for 
disarmament  was  effective  safeguards  under  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  began  his  speech2  by  saying  that  Mr.  Acheson  s  rude 
attacks  on  the  U.S.S.R.  were  an  attempt  to  steer  the  General  Assembly 
away  from  the  problems  facing  it.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  then  reviewed  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  in  past  years  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  strengthening 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  affirmed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
always  attached  great  importance  to  the  United  Nations.  Given  a  sincere 

1  See  further  below,  p.  521. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  27-31 ;  Documents  (R.l.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  P-  206. 
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desire  for  co-operation,  the  United  Nations  could  and  must  discharge  its 
obligations  to  all  those  who  were  associated  in  opposing  a  new  war.1 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  pointed  out  that  the  present  position  in  the  Security 
Council  was  not  normal,  since  the  Chinese  delegate  did  not  represent  his 
country.  He  also  attacked  the  intervention  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea.  He  then  accused  the  North  Atlantic  Powers  of  engaging  in  a  mad 
armaments  race  and  of  fomenting  war,  whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  was  engaged 
in  ‘peaceful,  productive  and  creative  work’.  He  quoted  figures  of  military 
appropriations  from  the  American  budget  in  support  of  this  contention. 
The  main  responsibility  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  securing  peace 
lay  with  the  major  Powers.  The  Assembly  should  take  all  possible  steps 
to  implement  the  measures  it  had  already  approved  about  atomic  weapons. 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  decried  the  activities  of  alleged  warmongers  (who  included 
Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Dulles,  General  Bradley,  General  MacArthur  and 
others)  and  efforts  to  arm  western  Germany  and  Japan.  In  order  to  avert 
a  new  war  he  formally  invited  the  Assembly  to  approve  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  war  propaganda,  prohibiting  the  use  of  atomic  weapons,  pro¬ 
moting  a  pact  between  the  five  major  Powers,  and  calling  for  a  reduction 
of  armed  forces  by  one-third  in  1950. 2 

Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  speech  and  his  proposals  were  criticized  by  Mr.  Bevin 
on  25  September  1950. 3  Mr.  Bevin  began  by  recalling  that  a  year  earlier 
he  had  been  somewhat  pessimistic  about  the  United  Nations.  The  last  few 
months,  however,  had  shown  what  it  was  capable  of.  The  action  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  had  correctly  interpreted  the  silent  feelings  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world.  The  United  Nations  must  not 
allow  paralysis  to  creep  back  into  their  Organization.  They  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  any  emergency.  Mr.  Bevin  supported  Mr.  Acheson’s  plan. 
Since  1945,  he  continued,  the  major  Powers  had  been  trying  to  settle 
Europe,  but  in  discussing  the  peace  treaties  they  found  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  trying  to  dominate  Poland,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  dis¬ 
regarding  agreements  made  between  the  allies  during  the  war;  and  then 
Moscow  engineered  a  coup  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  did  not  think  that 
Moscow  had  ever  intended  to  act  in  accordance  with  those  war-time 
agreements.  The  same  difficulty  arose  over  Germany.  For  two  years  the 
western  Powers  had  been  trying  to  reach  agreement,  but  it  became  clear 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  want  a  unified  Germany,  free  to  choose  its  own 
government.  Now  Germany  might  become  the  scene  of  aggression  like 
that  in  Korea;  he  referred  to  the  powerful,  militarized  police  force  in 

1  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  here  referring  to  the  signatories  of  the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal:  see 
above,  p.  58. 

Document  A/ 1376-  Cf.  President  Hoover’s  proposals  in  June  1932  for  an  all-round  reduc¬ 
tion  in  armaments  by  one-third. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  87-90;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  214. 
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eastern  Germany.1  The  western  Powers  did  not  like  having  to  form  a  war¬ 
like  organization,  but  they  had  to  unite  their  forces  and  build  up  their 
military  power  in  order  to  resist  any  threat  from  the  east.  Mr.  Bevin 
recalled  the  Berlin  blockade  and  said  that  if  aggression  took  place  the 
conflict  could  not  be  confined  to  Germany. 

The  problem  of  disarmament,  said  Mr.  Bevin,  could  not  be  dealt  with 
merely  by  a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations,  as  Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposed. 
The  control  of  atomic  weapons  was  a  matter  of  confidence.  The  Russian 
suggestion  for  a  reduction  of  armaments  by  one-third  could  not  be  taken 
seriously,2  for  the  Russian  army  was  larger  than  all  the  armies  in  Europe 
put  together.  What  was  needed  was  the  withdrawal  of  all  fifth  columns 
from  free  countries  and  a  stop  to  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of  other 
states.  Not  peace  petitions  but  actions  were  needed. 

The  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  V yshinsky  were  debated  in 
committee.  Mr.  Acheson’s  plan,  having  been  modified  in  committee,  was 
approved  by  the  Assembly  on  3  November  1950.  The  Assembly  rejected 
a  resolution  submitted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  adopted  others  condemning 
aggression  and  propaganda  against  peace.3  The  Assembly  also  considered 
the  fate  of  its  subordinate  organs  on  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional 
Armaments.  On  12  December  1950  it  debated  two  propositions — the 
first,  that  a  committee  of  12  (the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Council 
and  Canada)  should  consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  new  disarma¬ 
ment  commission  by  a  merger  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Commission  on  Conventional  Armaments;  and  the  second,  put  forward 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  continue  its 
work  of  preparing  two  draft  conventions,  for  submission  to  the  Security 
Council  before  1  June  1951,  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  energy,  both 
conventions  to  come  into  force  at  the  same  time.4  On  13  December  the 
General  Assembly  accepted  the  first  and  rejected  the  second  proposal.5 


1  See  below,  p.  241. 

2  Mr.  Bevin’s  actual  words  were:  ‘Well,  really!’ 

3  See  below,  p.  523.  4  Document  A/ 1676. 

5  By  47—5—3  and  32—5—16  respectively:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement 

No.  20,  Resolutions,  496  (V),  p.  80;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  222. 
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1.  Associates  of  the  U.S.A. 

(i)  European  Economic  Co-operation 
By  R.  G.  H  AWTREY 

By  the  beginning  of  1949  the  European  Recovery  Programme  was  in  full 
operation.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  authorizing  American  Aid  to 
Europe,  had  become  law  on  3  April  1948,  and  the  appropriation  of  funds 
followed  in  June.  At  the  same  time  the  necessary  administrative  machinery 
was  set  up.  The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.)  represented  the  countries  receiving  aid,  and  was  equipped 
with  a  Secretary-General  and  staff,  while  on  the  American  side  an 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  (E.C.A.)  was  created.1 

The  Act  laid  stress  on  mutual  co-operation  among  the  recipients  as  a 
condition  of  aid.  It  referred  expressly  to  their  multilateral  pledges  to  use 
all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  ‘a  joint  recovery  program  based  upon 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation’.  And  among  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  to  become  independent  of  outside  assistance,  the  Act  specifically 
mentioned  ‘facilitating  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  international  trade 
...  by  appropriate  measures  including  reduction  of  barriers  which  may 
hamper  such  trade’. 

The  avowed  aims  were  purely  economic,  but  underlying  them  were  vital 
political  considerations.  Economic  weakness  begets  military  weakness, 
and  even  in  1947  this  aspect  of  the  prostration  of  Western  Europe  could 
not  be  overlooked.  The  menace  of  militant  communism  had  begun  to  be 
felt  even  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  had  been  gathering  strength  ever 
since.  General  Marshall’s  offer  of  aid  in  June  1947  had  itself  made  the 
cleavage  more  palpable,  in  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused  it,  and  had 
compelled  the  satellite  states  to  do  likewise.  And  early  in  1948  the  coup 
d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia,  along  with  other  developments  intensifying  the 
communist  hold  on  the  satellite  states,  made  the  challenge  more  imminent. 

The  first  step  towards  military  co-operation  was  the  Treaty  of  Brussels 
of  17  March  1948  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Luxembourg,  and  there  followed  in  June  1948  Senator  Vanden- 
berg’s  resolution,  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  of  April  1949. 2  The  Pact  was  a  defensive 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  82;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  76-102. 

2  See  below,  pp.  126-44. 
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alliance,  in  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  joined  with  the  five 
signatories  of  the  Brussels  Treaty,  together  with  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Portugal  and  Iceland.  It  was  confined  to  questions  of  military  co¬ 
operation,  and  contained  no  economic  clauses  beyond  a  general  aspiration 
that  the  Parties  ‘will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international 
economic  policies,  and  will  encourage  economic  cooperation  between  any 
or  all  of  them’. 

But  an  undertaking  that  ‘the  Parties  separately  and  jointly,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack’  had 
far-reaching  economic  implications.  For  the  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  includes  not  only  the  organization  of  adequate  fighting  forces,  but 
the  adaptation  of  economic  resources  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  total  war, 
and  ‘mutual  aid’  points  to  the  Parties  affording  one  another  economic 
assistance. 

The  Pact  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  21  July  1949,  and 
legislation  was  thereupon  introduced  to  authorize  American  aid  for  the 
rearmament  of  the  European  participants.  The  Act,  passed  at  the  end  of 
September,  authorized  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  $1,000  million  for  this 
purpose.1 

Marshall  Aid,  embodied  in  the  European  Recovery  Programme,  had 
been  designed  to  provide  resources  for  the  re-equipment  of  European 
economic  life.  Rearmament  imposed  an  additional  burden  and  called  for 
additional  aid  if  it  was  not  to  retard  the  progress  of  re-equipment.  Military 
aid  was  therefore  separate  from  the  Programme,  and  additional  to  it. 

The  first  year  of  the  European  Recovery  Programme  was  completed 
on  2  April  1949.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  reported 
that  ‘the  first  quarter  of  1949  marked  the  culmination  of  a  year  of  rapid 
economic  advance  in  Western  Europe.  Industrial  production  and  export 
trade  rose  substantially,  and  the  tide  of  inflation  was  generally  halted 
under  the  impetus  of  the  self  help  and  mutual  aid  programs  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  States.’2  Yet 
still  ‘the  participants  must  find  means  to  increase  greatly  their  earnings  of 
foreign  exchange,  particularly  dollars,  before  they  can  become  self- 
sustaining’. 

The  O.E.E.C.  had  been  preoccupied  during  1948  with  estimating  the 
needs  of  the  participating  countries  for  American  aid  in  the  fiscal  years 
1948-9  and  1949-50  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  to  share  it. 
The  prospective  deficit  of  each  country  in  its  trade  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  estimated  separately,  and  the  total  of  these  deficits 

1  Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session.  See  also  below,  pp.  138-41. 

2  U.S.A. :  Economic  Cooperation  Administration:  Fourth  Report  to  Congress  (Washington, 

U.S.G.P.O.,  1949),  p.  3- 
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composed  the  amount  to  be  asked  for  from  the  United  States.  The  amount 
to  be  actually  granted  rested  within  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  If  it  proved  less  than  that  asked,  the  allocation  of  the  reduced 
total  among  the  participating  countries  was  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

For  the  year  ending  30  June  1950  a  Report  of  December  1948  put  the 
amount  required  at  $4,347  million,  being  a  moderate  reduction  on  the 
sum  of  $4,875  million  granted  for  1948-9. 

At  the  same  time  an  Interim  Report  of  30  December  1948  endeavoured 
to  make  a  forecast  of  the  position  that  would  be  reached  in  the  year  1 952-3, 
after  the  completion  and  cessation  of  the  European  Recovery  Programme. 
The  results,  though  better  founded  than  the  original  hasty  estimates  of 
the  Co-operation  Commission  of  1947,  were  inevitably  very  tentative.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  more  of  them  than  that  they  did  not  point  to  a  full 
re-establishment  of  Western  Europe’s  balance  of  payments  in  the  period 
covered. 

The  Interim  Report  did  however  raise  questions  of  policy,  which  were 
further  pursued  by  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  in  the  early  months  of 
1949.  On  28  March  1949  the  Council  approved  a  plan  of  action  for  1949- 
50, 1  embodying  eight  basic  principles,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


1.  financial  and  monetary  stabilization; 

2.  increase  of  exports,  visible  and  invisible; 

3.  re-examination  of  import  programmes,  and  particularly  curtailment 
of  non-essential  dollar  imports; 

4.  an  adequate  system  of  intra-European  payments; 

5  &  6.  concerted  investment  and  modernization  projects; 

7.  a  start  on  the  problem  of  surplus  population  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe; 

8.  periodical  reviews  of  progress  towards  these  objectives. 

The  European  Recovery  Programme  had  been  initiated  at  a  time  of 
high  activity  in  the  United  States,  and  the  calculations  made  of  balances 
of  payments  were  in  some  respects  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  that 
state  of  things. 

During  the  war  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  un¬ 
avoidably  resorted  to  inflationary  methods  of  finance;  a  profusion  of 
credit  money  and  paper  currency  had  been  created,  and  both  countries 
had  relied  on  controls  to  prevent  this  latent  inflation  from  becoming  active 
and  engendering  a  great  rise  of  prices  and  wages.  The  controls  were 
directed  partly  to  imposing  maximum  prices,  partly  to  restricting  spend- 
ing.  Rationing  and  limitations  on  supplies  to  the  home  market  kept  down 


E.C.A.,  Fourth  Report  to  Congress 3  pp.  23—25. 
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consumption,  and  capital  outlay  was  limited  by  licensing  and  by  imposing 
conditions  on  the  allocation  of  materials. 

Under  the  strain  of  war,  stocks  of  all  kinds  in  the  hands  of  traders  and 
consumers  had  been  heavily  depleted,  and  vast  arrears  of  maintenance, 
renewals,  extensions  and  improvements  of  capital  equipment  had  accu¬ 
mulated.  Here  was  an  intense  potential  demand,  which  the  accumulation 
of  redundant  money  threatened  to  make  immediately  actual.  The  controls 
stood  between  the  producers  and  this  dammed-up  spate  of  demand.  The 
pressure  on  the  controls  was  great,  but  in  Great  Britain  they  were  success¬ 
fully  and  effectively  enforced.  In  the  United  States  the  system  of  controls 
was  repugnant  to  the  predominant  economic  and  business  opinion,  and 
enforcement  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the  latter  part  of  1946  the  controls  in 
the  United  States  were  dropped;  the  pent-up  demand  was  let  loose,  and  a 
rapid  rise  of  prices  and  wages  ensued. 

When  under  conditions  of  free  competition  a  surplusage  of  loose  money 
causes  a  demand  in  excess  of  income  and  therefore  of  production,  traders 
protect  their  stocks  from  depletion  by  raising  prices.  If  anything  inter¬ 
venes  to  prevent  prices  being  raised,  the  excessive  demand  continues,  and 
there  is  what  in  City  parlance  is  called  a  ‘seller’s  market’,  that  is  to  say, 
a  market  in  which  the  seller  has  the  advantage  over  the  buyer.  After 
the  war  a  seller’s  market  prevailed  all  over  the  world.  Producers  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  with  orders  which  they  could  not  get  sufficient 
labour  to  fulfil  within  a  reasonable  time.  Price  controls  were  not  the  sole 
cause.  Under  conditions  of  expanding  demand  producers,  even  when  free 
to  raise  prices,  have  to  feel  their  way,  and  find  their  prices  by  trial  and 
error.  Nor  are  they  always  willing  to  exploit  demand  to  its  limit;  they 
fear  that  excessive  profits  may  expose  them  to  criticism,  and  they  may  hope 
more  from  extended  sales  than  from  high  prices. 

When  price  controls  were  removed  in  the  United  States  in  1946,  prices 
began  to  rise,  but  the  rise  was  spread  over  two  years.  The  American 
traders  were  resuming  their  natural  defence.  The  excessive  demand  was 
being  quelled,  partly  because  an  enlarged  flow  of  money  required  en¬ 
larged  cash  balances,  partly  because  the  purchasing  power  of  so  much  of 
the  money  as  remained  redundant  was  diminished. 

When  prices  are  rising,  and  the  continuing  pressure  of  demand  leads 
traders  to  expect  that  the  rise  will  continue,  they  hasten  to  lay  in  stocks  of 
goods  in  anticipation  of  the  further  rise.  In  the  years  1946-8  the  demand 
for  supplies  to  reconstitute  depleted  stocks  was  thus  reinforced  by  a 
speculative  demand.  By  the  end  of  1948  stocks  had  reached  a  normal 
level,  and  demand  slackened.  Sales,  prices,  production,  employment  all 
fell  off  in  the  first  six  months  of  1949. 

There  resulted  a  big  drop  in  United  States  imports,  both  of  finished 
products  and  of  materials  for  use  in  manufacture.  The  reduction  was  in 
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price  as  well  as  in  quantity.  To  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  this  was 
a  serious  matter.  And  in  the  particular  case  of  Great  Britain  there  was  a 
complication.  Great  Britain  ever  since  1939  had  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  foreign  exchange  transactions  of  the  Sterling  Area,  receiving 
the  foreign  exchange  earned,  and  providing  the  means  to  discharge  the 
foreign  exchange  liabilities.  The  Sterling  Area  in  1949  comprised  the 
British  Empire  (except  Canada),  together  with  the  Irish  Republic,  Burma, 
Iraq,  Jordan  and  Iceland.  Some  of  the  Empire  countries  derived  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  dollars  from  exports  of  materials  to  the  United  States, 
and,  when  the  volume  and  prices  of  these  exports  fell  off,  the  burden  of 
the  resulting  shortage  of  dollars  fell  on  the  British  monetary  reserves.  At 
the  end  of  1948  American  aid  was  comfortably  covering  the  adverse 
balance  of  the  Sterling  Area  with  the  dollar  area,  the  ‘dollar  deficit’,  and 
the  same  favourable  showing  continued  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949.  But 
the  second  quarter  revealed  a  sudden  set-back,  and  the  monetary  reserves 
began  to  fall.  In  May  the  British  representatives  on  the  O.E.E.C.  put  in 
a  statement  revising  the  estimate  of  the  country’s  dollar  deficit. 

The  provision  needed  for  the  European  Recovery  Programme  in  the 
year  1949-50  had  been  calculated  towards  the  end  of  1948.  The  dollar 
deficits  of  the  participating  countries  had  been  based  on  the  relatively 
favourable  conditions  then  prevailing.  The  total  of  $4,347  million  asked 
for  included  $940  million  for  Great  Britain.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  required  renewal.  The  continuing  Bill,  passed  on  19  April 
1949,  provided  $1,150  million  for  the  quarter  April-June  1949,  and 
$4,280  million  for  the  year  ending  June  1950. 1 

Renewal  of  the  Act  did  not  itself  give  authority  for  spending.  A  specific 
appropriation  by  Congress  was  necessary.  President  Truman,  in  asking 
Congress  for  the  appropriation,  reduced  the  amount  for  1949-50  to 
$4,198  million,  and  that  for  April-June  1949  to  $1,074  million,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fall  of  prices  would  make  it  possible  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
gramme  within  that  amount. 

The  revised  statement  of  British  requirements  submitted  in  May  1949 
raised  the  estimate  of  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  Sterling  Area  from  $940 
million  to  $1,114  million.  The  implication  was  clear  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  developments  of  which  the  fall  of  prices  was  a  symptom  was  not 
favourable  to  the  position  of  the  participating  countries.  Nevertheless 
on  23  May  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
proposed  a  further  cut  of  15  per  cent.,  bringing  the  appropriation  down 
from  $4,198  million  to  $3,568  million.2  Only  a  small  part  of  the  reduction 
was  defended  on  the  ground  of  falling  prices.  A  proviso  that  the  President 

1  Public  Law  47,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp. 
2i4_I9- 

2  See  also  above,  p.  23. 
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should  have  discretion  to  spend  the  money  in  io£  months  instead  of  12 
gave  a  rather  dubious  hope  of  relief,  and  was  in  fact  subsequently  dropped. 
Here  were  signs  of  a  conflict  of  policy.  When  the  second  quarter  (April- 
June  1949)  was  completed,  the  British  dollar  deficit  was  shown  to  have 
risen  from  $330  million  in  the  first  quarter  to  $632  million.  American  aid 
covered  little  more  than  half  of  it,  and  the  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  had 
fallen  from  $1,912  million  on  31  March  to  $1,651  million  on  30  June. 

The  world  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  completed  figures  of  the  June 
quarter  to  become  aware  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the  British  position. 
On  17  May  1949  the  six  months  forward  quotation  for  sterling  in  New 
York  fell  to  $3-87^  or  4  per  cent,  below  the  official  parity— an  unmis¬ 
takable  sign  of  speculation  on  a  fall  in  the  rate.1  Anticipation  of  a  measure 
of  devaluation  seemed  to  gain  official  support  from  a  Report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  international  monetary  and  financial  pro¬ 
blems,  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Snyder,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  Congress  on  5  July.2  The  Council,  including  as  it  does  besides  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Chairman  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  is 
the  most  authoritative  exponent  of  policy  within  its  reference. 

The  Report  recorded  ‘the  Council’s  opinion  that  in  some  cases  the 
revaluation  of  currencies  may  constitute  an  important  means  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  expansion  of  exports  to  the  dollar  area’.  The  pound 
sterling  was  not  expressly  named,  but  in  an  immediately  preceding 
passage  there  was  a  pointed  reference  to  ‘those  countries  which  were 
experiencing  “suppressed”  inflation,  ...  in  which  price  rises  had  been 
prevented  or  minimized  by  such  devices  as  price  controls,  rationing  and 
subsidies’.3  The  description  fitted  none  so  precisely  as  Great  Britain. 

On  6  July  1949  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
made  a  grave  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  adverse  balance 
of  payments.4  He  announced  the  figures  for  the  completed  June  quarter. 
Action  had  had  to  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  June.  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ments  had  then  been  instructed  to  postpone  new  dollar  purchases  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Existing  contracts  and  commitments  and 
import  licences  already  issued  were  to  remain  in  force,  but  new  dollar 
purchases  would  only  be  authorized  in  cases  of  urgent  national  interest. 
The  standstill  was  to  continue  for  at  least  three  months. 

‘But  a  standstill  on  dollar  expenditure,’  he  insisted,  ‘though  absolutely 
essential,  is  no  solution  for  our  difficulties.  The  effect  upon  our  trade 
relations  with  the  dollar  area  of  the  change  from  an  expanding  to  a  con¬ 
tracting  volume  of  world  trade  demonstrates  the  need  for  positive  long- 

1  New  York  Times,  18  May  1949. 

2  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September  1949.’  PP*  1064-80. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1069.  4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  466,  coll.  2149-56. 
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term  policies.’  The  government  would  continue  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  export  trade.  ‘For  this  it  is  fundamental  that  industry  itself  must 
quickly  achieve  a  reduction  in  costs  and  prices  by  improved  productivity, 
and  give  preference  wherever  possible  to  dollar  markets.  .  .  .  We  must  get 
our  export  prices  down  to  a  point  which  enables  us  to  improve  our  position 
in  these  markets,  and  the  rather  easy  methods  resulting  from  the  unlimited 
demand  of  the  last  ten  years  must  go.’1 

Replying  to  a  questioner,  who  had  followed  a  rather  obvious  train  of 
thought,  Sir  Stafford  Gripps  said  that  the  government  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  devaluing  the  pound.  The  question  was  a  natural  one,  for  to 
any  country  suffering  from  excessive  costs  of  its  exports,  a  reduction  of  the 
foreign  exchange  value  of  its  money  unit  is  a  ready  device  for  reducing 
costs.  And  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  was  drawing  increased  attention  to  the  possibility. 

Mr.  Snyder  had  started  a  few  days  before  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  to  study 
the  financial  position,  and  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  there.  Treasury  officials  in  Washington  denied  that  he 
intended  to  discuss  a  devaluation  of  currencies. 

His  trip  started  with  Paris  on  3  July  1949,  and  his  next  stage  was  to  be 
London.  At  a  press  conference  held  in  Paris  on  7  July,  immediately 
before  his  departure  for  London,  he  was  asked  what  had  passed,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  reply  said :  ‘on  the  question  of  exchange  policy  it  was 
agreed  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  provides  the  appropriate 
forum  for  international  cooperation  in  this  field’.2 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  announced  in  his  speech  of  6  July  that  the 
Finance  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  invited  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  London,  ‘to  discuss  the  situation  as  it  now  exists,  and  to  devise 
co-operative  measures  to  deal  with  it’;  also  that  the  opportunity  of 
Mr.  Snyder’s  visit  to  London  would  be  taken  ‘to  initiate  discussions  with 
the  U.S.  Government  on  the  whole  matter’.  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance,  would  take  part  in  both  discussions. 

The  talks  with  Mr.  Snyder  ended  on  10  July,  and  the  communique 
which  followed  revealed  their  provisional  character.  It  announced  ‘further 
ministerial  discussions,  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  held  in  Washington  early 
in  September’.  In  particular  ‘no  suggestion  was  made  that  sterling  be 
devalued’.3 

The  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers  (13  to  18  July  1949) 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  governments  action  on  the  same  lines  as 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.4  The  reduced  provision  which  was  being 

1  Ibid.  coll.  2152-3.  2  The  Times,  8  July  1949. 

3  Financial  Times,  11  July  1949  (text). 

4  For  the  communique  issued  after  the  meeting  see  New  York  Times,  19  July  1949;  Financial 
Times,  19  July  1949. 
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voted  by  Congress  for  aid  to  Europe  had  still  to  be  reallocated  among  the 
participating  countries.  In  a  further  statement  on  14  July1  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  told  the  House  of  Commons  that,  on  completion  of  the  process  of 
division  by  the  O.E.E.C.,  ‘we  shall  get  to  work  on  a  new  import  pro¬ 
gramme  for  1949-50,  so  that  we  can  then  abandon  the  standstill  and  work 
according  to  a  new  and  definite  plan’.  Meanwhile  it  was  being  provision¬ 
ally  assumed  ‘that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
our  imports  from  the  dollar  area  in  1948’,  that  is  to  say,  dollar  imports 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  $1,200  million  a  year  in  place  of  $1,600 
million. 

At  a  press  conference  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  supplemented  the  communi¬ 
que  which  followed  the  meeting  of  Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers  by 
saying  that  the  agreement  did  not  mean  that  their  countries  would  cut 
their  imports  from  dollar  countries  by  precisely  the  25  per  cent,  which  the 
United  Kingdom  contemplated,  but  they  would  adopt  such  restrictions 
as  would  give  equivalent  relief  to  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  of  the 
Sterling  Area.2  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  further  revision  of  the  dollar 
deficit  as  estimated  for  the  O.E.E.C.  This  was  now  raised  to  $1,518 
million  (21  July).  The  submission  of  a  revised  estimate  was  not  in  itself 
an  application  for  an  increased  share.  If  it  had  been,  the  other  partici¬ 
pating  countries  could  have  claimed  to  revise  their  own  estimates.  In  any 
case  a  few  days  later  (27  July)  the  U.S.  Senate  confirmed  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1949-50  of  $3,568  million. 

The  much-burdened  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  already  suffering 
from  the  impairment  of  health  which  compelled  his  retirement  a  year 
later,  and  he  visited  Switzerland  for  a  month  for  treatment.  On  his  return 
on  19  August  1949,  he  found  that  the  situation  had  further  deteriorated. 
The  outflow  from  the  reserves  had  been  accelerated. 

The  meeting  of  American,  British  and  Canadian  Ministers,  which  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  July,  was  fixed  for  7  September  in  Washington  and 
the  British  representatives,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  Mr.  Bevin,  left  England 
to  attend  it  on  31  August.3  Before  their  departure  the  British  government 
had  decided  to  reduce  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  from 
$4-03  to  $2-80.  The  decision  of  course  could  not  be  made  public  in 
advance  of  its  taking  effect,  and  it  was  not  announced  till  18  September, 
after  the  Washington  meetings  had  been  completed.4  On  that  day  the 
reserve  had  fallen  to  $1,340  million. 

The  reversal  of  policy  had  come  quickly.  But  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  467,  coll.  673-94.  2  Financial  Times ,  19  July  1949. 

3  For  the  communiqu6  issued  after  these  discussions  see  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office: 
Tripartite  Economic  Discussions  held  in  Washington,  September  yth-i2th,  1949,  between  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  Joint  Communique  issued  on  September  12th,  1949 
(Cmd.  7788)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  224. 

4  The  Times,  19  September  1949. 
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a  decision  on  foreign  exchange  parity  that  it  is  bound  to  be  sudden.  The 
same  circumstances  that  become  the  occasion  of  the  decision  give  rise  to 
expectations  among  the  public  that  the  decision  will  have  to  be  taken,  and 
the  expectations  assume  concrete  form  in  active  speculation  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  speculation  forces  the  hand  of  the  authorities.  Faced  with 
questions  as  to  their  intentions  they  must  either  admit  or  deny  that  they 
are  about  to  make  a  change,  or  must  take  refuge  in  a  refusal  to  answer, 
which  is  tantamount  to  an  admission.  But,  the  admission  once  made, 
dealings  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange  cease.  Business  becomes  a  mere  gamble 
in  ignorance  of  the  new  rate,  and  the  new  rate,  when  known  or  when 
confidently  anticipated,  becomes  the  only  rate. 

Once  the  decision  to  devalue  the  pound  was  taken,  it  had  to  be  brought 
into  effect  the  moment  it  was  publicly  known.  The  public  announcement 
was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  in  the  first  place  to  give  time  for  consultation 
with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  then,  when  the  Washington 
meetings  were  over,  to  allow  opportunities  for  notifying  the  governments 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  and  above  all  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Even  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  at  first  only  told  that  there 
was  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  actual  rate  con¬ 
templated  was  not  disclosed  to  them  till  14  September  1949,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  meetings.  When  Mr.  Snyder  told  the  French  newspaper¬ 
men  on  7  July  that  exchange  policy  was  a  matter  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,1  he  was  no  doubt  anxious  to  avoid  making  any  statement 
on  so  delicate  a  matter.  But  in  actual  fact  an  alteration  of  the  parity  of  the 
pound  sterling  could  only  be  considered  by  the  Fund  on  the  proposal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (Article  IV,  5(b)  of  the  Agreement  constituting  the 
Fund).  It  was  for  the  British  government  to  take  the  initiative,  and  if  it 
did  so,  the  United  States  could  not  disclaim  concern  in  the  matter.  The 
undertaking  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Agreement  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  ‘to  establish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of 
exchange’,  was  one  of  direct  practical  import.  If  the  adverse  balance  was 
being  artificially  enlarged  because  exporters’  costs  were  raised  by  an  over¬ 
valuation  of  the  pound,  the  British  claim  for  American  aid  would  be  so 
much  the  greater,  and,  if  the  aid  given  fell  short  of  the  claim,  the  progress 
of  Great  Britain  towards  recovery  would  be  retarded.  Indeed,  if  the 
adverse  balance  could  not  otherwise  be  covered,  the  country  must  have 
recourse  to  a  further  restriction  of  dollar  purchases.  The  restriction  which 
had  actually  been  announced  in  July  was  a  manifest  departure  from  the 
policy  of  the  removal  of  trade  barriers,  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  European  Recovery  Programme. 

It  was  doubly  incumbent  on  the  British  government  to  consult  the 

1  New  York  Times,  8  July  1 949. 
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United  States  on  the  proposal  to  devalue:  on  the  one  hand,  on  account  of 
its  bearing  on  the  European  Recovery  Programme;  on  the  other,  in  view 
of  the  predominant  influence  and  high  voting  power  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Fund  itself.  The  voting  power  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  together  fell  little  short  of  half  the  total,  and  whatever  they  agreed 
upon  was  practically  beyond  challenge. 

Nevertheless  the  decision  rested  with  the  Fund,  and  had  to  be  formally 
given.  A  member  of  the  Fund  is  not  entitled  to  propose  a  change  in  the 
par  value  of  its  currency  except  to  correct  a  fundamental  disequilibrium, 
and  the  Fund,  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  change  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
is  bound  to  concur  in  it. 

The  crucial  question  therefore  was  (or  should  have  been)  whether  there 
was  a  fundamental  disequilibrium.  The  expression  has  never  been 
defined.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definition  to  fit  all 
circumstances.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  British  exports  were 
falling  behind  on  account  of  excessive  costs,  there  would  be  a  fundamental 
disequilibrium.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  made  a  full  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  led  the  government  to  decide  upon  devaluation  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27  September  1949.1  The  new  rate 
of  $2-80  to  the  pound  ‘was  lower  than  most  people  expected’  (col.  12). 
A  rate  below  $3  was  judged  necessary  ‘if  we  were  to  provide  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  unmistakable  new  incentive  for  our  exporters  which  would 
place  them  in  a  fairly  competitive  position  in  the  North  American  markets’ 
(col.  14). 

In  his  speech  on  6  July  he  had  laid  stress  on  the  need  for  a  reduction  of 
costs,  but  of  costs  he  now  had  little  to  say.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
set-back  had  been  the  contraction  of  demand  in  the  United  States.  But 
that  contraction  of  demand  had  not  been  accompanied  by  any  reduction 
of  costs  in  American  industry.  Indeed,  though  the  rise  in  average  hourly 
wages  which  had  been  in  progress  up  to  the  end  of  1948  did  not  continue, 
no  actual  fall  followed,  and  the  figure  for  September  1949  was  slightly 
above  the  highest  point  touched  at  the  end  of  1948-  British  exporters  to 
the  United  States  suffered  from  the  same  contraction  of  American  demand 
which  caused  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  employment  in  American 
manufacturing  industry  by  10  per  cent. 

Moreover  the  decline  in  dollar  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
slight;  the  serious  loss  was  in  the  Sterling  Area’s  exports  of  primary  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  competing  power  of  which  over  a  short  period  has  little  relation 
to  costs. 

Yet  British  exporters  undoubtedly  did  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage. 
Their  disadvantage,  however,  was  not  in  excessive  costs.  The  system  of 
wartime  controls,  from  which  the  Americans  had  been  emancipated  since 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  468,  coll.  9-32. 
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1946,  was  still  in  operation  in  Great  Britain.  Because  prices  were  kept 
down,  demand  was  so  much  the  more  intense,  and  British  manufacturers 
found  themselves  exposed  to  an  excessive  pressure  of  demand.  Overloaded 
with  orders,  they  could  promise  delivery  to  new  customers  only  at  long 
delays,  running  in  some  instances  to  two  years  or  more.  In  the  United 
States  demand  had  so  fallen  off  that  their  American  competitors  could 
execute  orders  comparatively  promptly. 

Sterling,  which  could  only  be  spent  on  products  of  the  Sterling  Area, 
became  unpopular;  those  in  need  of  manufactured  products  preferred 
dollars.  Their  preference  took  the  visible  shape  of  quotations  for  pounds 
sterling  far  below  the  official  parity  in  irregular  markets  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  British  Exchange  Control  had  not  the  power  to 
enforce  observance  of  official  rates  of  exchange. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  referred  to  the  ‘cheap  sterling’  quoted  in  these 
markets.1  But  it  was  a  mistake  to  look  to  them  for  guidance  in  fixing  a  rate 
of  exchange.  The  premium  on  the  dollar  in  the  irregular  markets  was  in 
effect  a  premium  on  early  delivery  of  goods,  and  was  no  evidence  of  any 
disadvantage  of  British  exporters  in  the  matter  of  costs. 

British  exports  were  being  sold  at  high  prices  in  some  markets.  Countries 
holding  large  sterling  balances,  which  could  only  be  spent  on  products  of 
the  Sterling  Area,  favoured  the  importation  of  such  products.  In  some  of 
these  countries  inflationary  conditions  had  brought  about  very  high  prices. 
British  exporters  were  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  sterling  prices 
offered,  and  were  disinclined  to  sell  for  dollars  or  other  ‘hard’  currencies, 
representing  in  sterling  at  official  rates  substantially  lower  prices.  But  the 
high  prices  the  exporters  were  asking  were  not  evidence  of  high  costs. 
They  reflected  the  pressure  of  demand  in  circumstances  where  there  were 
no  controls  or  inhibitions  to  hold  prices  back.  The  pressure  of  demand 
from  the  soft  currency  countries  was  a  part  of  that  general  pressure  of 
demand  which  caused  the  over-employment  of  British  industry  and  the 
delay  in  deliveries. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  in  reporting  on  the  events 
which  had  led  to  devaluation,2  stated  that  ‘calculations  of  theoretical 
exchange  values  for  export  prices,  as  of  mid- 1949?  indicated  that  European 
currencies  were  over-valued  in  terms  of  the  dollar  by  15  to  40  per  cent., 
with  most  of  them  in  a  range  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  These  discrepancies  had 
arisen  not  only  as  a  result  of  internal  inflationary  pressures,  but  also  in 
response  to  the  insistent  demand  for  European  goods  by  the  soft  currency 
countries  against  a  limited  productive  capacity.  Such  markets  naturally 
offer  a  considerable  attraction  to  the  average  exporter,  whose  direct  inter¬ 
est  is  in  obtaining  the  maximum  proceeds  possible  in  his  own  currency.’ 

'  27  September  1949,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  468,  coll,  n,  10  and  14. 
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In  so  far  as  this  was  the  correct  explanation,  the  difficulty  to  be  met  was 
not  excessive  costs,  but  the  ‘limited  productive  capacity’  exposed  to  the 
strain  of  the  demand  at  high  prices  from  soft  currency  countries.  The 
demand  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  of  these  latter  to  draw  upon  accumu¬ 
lated  sterling  balances,  partly  to  an  overvaluation  of  the  soft  currencies 
themselves  in  terms  of  sterling  at  official  rates  of  exchange. 

In  so  far  as  the  weak  position  of  Great  Britain  was  attributable  to  the 
congestion  and  over-employment  of  British  manufacturing  industry,  there 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  fundamental  disequilibrium.  At  any  rate  devalua¬ 
tion  offered  no  remedy  for  it.  It  increased  the  inducements  to  export,  but 
that  could  only  aggravate  the  congestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  the  attractiveness  of  exports  to 
countries  offering  inflated  prices  in  terms  of  sterling  was  diminished.  That 
was  so,  because  these  countries  really  were  suffering  from  a  ‘fundamental 
disequilibrium’  in  the  overvaluation  of  their  money  units,  and  if  they 
kept  their  parities  with  a  devalued  pound  unchanged,  the  change  was  in 
the  direction  of  removing  the  disequilibrium  in  relation  to  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain.  Devaluation  of  such  currencies  in  terms  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar,  while  desirable  in  itself,  need  not  have  involved  devaluation 
of  sterling. 

These  remarks  reveal  something  of  the  complexity  of  the  position,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  failed 
to  appreciate  it.  The  superficial  view  that  an  adverse  balance  could  best 
be  corrected  by  a  depreciation  of  the  money  unit  gave  rise  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  movement  referred  to  above.  As  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  said:1  ‘In  the 
spring  of  this  year  an  attack  had  been  launched  upon  the  exchange  rate  of 
sterling,  and  this  attack  had  been  developed  through  the  summer.  As  a 
result  people  began  to  doubt  the  rate,  to  speculate  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
its  being  changed,  and  as  a  result  business  of  all  kinds  fell  off.  Buyers  post¬ 
poned  ordering  goods,  and  others  where  possible  postponed  making  pay¬ 
ments,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  favourable  rate  of  exchange.’  Thus  a  part  of 
the  shrinkage  of  dollar  exports  from  the  Sterling  Area  was  only  a  post¬ 
ponement,  and,  once  the  speculation  against  sterling  ceased,  the  export 
trade  would  be  swollen  by  the  postponed  orders. 

There  were  two  ways  of  bringing  the  speculation  to  an  end :  one  would 
be  to  devalue  the  pound  to  such  a  level  that  the  speculators  would  expect 
no  further  devaluation;  the  other  would  be  to  convince  the  world  that 
there  would  be  no  devaluation.  The  former  was  chosen.  The  latter  would 
have  presupposed  a  clear  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  government  and  their 
advisers  of  the  case  against  devaluation,  and  would  have  required  a 
reasoned  statement  of  the  case  to  the  public.  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind? 

Devaluation  was  intended  to  open  new  fields  for  the  export  drive. 

1  27  September  1949,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  468,  col.  11. 
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Traders  would  undoubtedly  be  found  who  till  then  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  export  to  the  dollar  area  because  their  costs  were  too  high  or  their 
products  unsuitable.  There  would  therefore  be  some  additional  exports. 
But  what  of  the  existing  exports?  Some  of  the  exporters  might  continue  to 
ask  the  same  dollar  prices.  But  few  would  be  willing  to  swell  their  profit 
margins  by  raising  their  prices  in  sterling  by  as  much  as  44  per  cent.1 
Even  if  at  those  prices  they  could  sell  all  they  could  supply,  they  would 
feel  themselves  vulnerable  to  adverse  comment,  from  their  customers, 
from  their  workpeople  and  from  outside  critics.  There  might  be  many 
who  would  not  be  deterred  by  such  fears,  but  even  they  would  tend  rather 
to  aim  at  extending  their  business  by  concessions  on  their  prices  in  terms 
of  dollars  than  to  take  the  whole  margin  of  profit  that  devaluation  offered 
them.  That  they  should  do  so  was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  de¬ 
valuation.  Its  purpose  was  to  expand  the  volume  of  exports  to  the  dollar 
area. 

But  the  advantage  of  expanding  the  volume  of  exports  has  to  be  abated 
by  the  reduction  of  prices  obtained  in  terms  of  dollars.  With  so  consider¬ 
able  a  devaluation  as  30J  per  cent,  the  reduction  of  prices  was  likely  to 
be  heavy.  And  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1949,  there  being  no 
margin  of  unemployed  productive  capacity,  the  volume  of  exports  could 
only  be  expanded  by  the  transfer  of  productive  power  from  meeting  other 
needs,  such  as  reconstruction,  defence  or  social  services.  To  such  transfer 
there  was  bound  to  be  resistance. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  was  some  increase  in  the  proceeds  of  exports  to 
the  dollar  area.  Having  fallen  from  $771  million  in  1948  to  $688  million 
in  1949,  they  rose  to  $882  million  in  1950.  The  improvement  on  1949 
reflected  the  revival  of  activity  in  American  markets.  The  index  of  the 
volume  of  industrial  production,  which  had  fallen  from  192  in  1948  to 
1 76  in  1 949,  recovered  to  1 89  in  the  first  half  of  1 950  and  to  2 1 1  in  the 
second  half.  And  the  index  of  volume  of  imports  of  raw  materials  fell 
correspondingly  from  139  in  1948  to  125  in  1949  and  recovered  to  146  in 
the  first  half  of  1950  and  158  in  the  second  half.  Prices  also  had  fallen  in 
:949  and  were  rising  in  1950.  In  fact  the  adverse  conditions  which  had 
been  the  occasion  of  devaluation  in  1949  were  transitory,  and  were  passing 
away  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  in  June  1950  gave  a  new 
stimulus  to  productive  activity. 

Devaluation  was  undoubtedly  helpful  in  some  respects.  The  reversal 
of  the  speculative  movement  against  sterling  gave  a  temporary  advantage 
by  bringing  about  a  large  amount  of  purchases  of  goods  priced  in  sterling, 
which  had  previously  been  postponed.  And  there  was  a  more  substantial 
advantage  in  that  the  attraction  of  the  prices  obtainable  by  British 

A  reduction  of  30-5  per  cent,  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  pound  meant  an  increase  of  44  per 
cent,  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  dollar. 
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exporters  in  soft  currency  countries  in  comparison  with  dollar  prices  was 
diminished.  At  a  time  when  the  British  balance  of  payments  as  a  whole  con¬ 
tinued  favourable,  a  reduction  of  the  dollar  deficit  by  a  transfer  of  exports 
from  soft  to  hard  currency  destinations  was  a  real  gain.  Also  in  the  rest  of 
the  Sterling  Area,  especially  in  parts  where  the  direct  restriction  of  dollar 
imports  had  not  been  very  severe  or  strict,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  dollar 
imports  in  terms  of  their  own  money  units  may  well  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  deterrent. 

The  volume  of  dollar  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  did  increase, 
but  the  increase  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  dollar  prices 
obtained  for  them.  There  was  in  fact  an  adverse  change  in  the  British 
terms  of  trade:  by  December  1950  the  price  level  of  imports  had  risen 
38  per  cent,  since  September  1949,  that  of  exports  only  13  per  cent.  The 
rise  in  prices  of  exports  cannot  have  been  much  more  than  was  required 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  imported  materials  used  in  producing  them. 
It  was  estimated  that  at  that  time  additional  exports  to  the  value  of  £400 
million  a  year  were  required  merely  to  procure  the  same  volume  of  im¬ 
ports.  To  that  extent  the  effect  of  devaluation  on  the  balance  of  payments 
was  actually  detrimental. 

The  adverse  terms  of  trade  were  due  to  the  low  costs  of  British  exports. 
It  was  only  after  the  end  of  1950  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Korean  war  and 
rearmament  upon  the  prices  of  materials  was  felt.  By  June  1951  the  price 
level  of  British  imports  was  73  per  cent,  above  that  of  September  1949, 
and  of  exports  only  28  per  cent.  The  price  level  of  imports  of  war  materials 
had  risen  135  per  cent. 

The  adverse  terms  of  trade  in  1950,  before  this  further  development, 
were  due  to  the  low  costs  of  British  exports.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the 
low  costs  were  being  gradually  rectified  by  a  general  rise  of  wages.  But 
the  rise  of  wages,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  a  reversal  of  the  effect  of  devalua¬ 
tion.  The  British  government  had  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  standstill 
of  wages,  and  for  a  year  there  was  no  appreciable  rise.  The  cost  of  living 
could  be  kept  down  for  a  time  by  taking  advantage  of  existing  contracts 
for  bulk  purchases  and  of  accumulated  stocks.  But  these  were  temporary 
expedients,  and,  even  apart  from  the  cost  of  living,  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  favoured  a  rise  of  wages.  Devaluation  intensified  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  it  put  employers  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  grant  big 
advances  of  wages  without  any  loss  to  themselves,  since  their  markets 
would  easily  bear  a  rise  of  price  reckoned  in  sterling. 

The  Conference  of  September  1949  at  Washington,  already  aware  of 
the  intention  to  devalue  the  pound  but  not  of  the  extent  of  the  devaluation 
decided  on,  arrived  at  a  number  of  conclusions,  some  of  which,  while  they 
were  specifically  designed  to  ease  the  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
the  same  time  promised  relief  also  to  any  countries  suffering  from  a  dollar 
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problem.  The  United  States  would  seek  further  negotiation  of  trade 
agreements  with  a  view  to  tariff  reductions  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  agreed  to  review 
customs  procedures,  since  ‘administrative  rules  and  practices  may  create 
obstacles  both  psychological  and  actual’. 

Increased  stock-piling,  especially  of  tin  and  natural  rubber,  would 
afford  relief.  It  was  agreed  that  the  problem  of  a  high  level  of  productive 
investment,  both  private  and  public,  from  North  America  to  areas  overseas, 
especially  undeveloped  countries,  should  be  explored. 

Of  these  proposals  the  most  promising  was  the  review  of  customs 
procedures.  Stock-piling  was  an  essentially  transitory  expedient.  Invest¬ 
ment  in  undeveloped  countries,  while  for  the  time  diminishing  the  favour¬ 
able  balance  of  the  United  States,  would  ultimately  increase  it  by  the 
remittance  of  dividends  or  debt  charges.  As  to  the  tariff  reductions  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  the  greater  part  of  the  field  had 
already  been  covered.  Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe  were  especially 
interested  in  individuality  products,  outside  the  American  speciality  of 
mass  production  and  standardization.  Here  the  American  producers,  with 
wages  far  above  British  and  European  levels,  felt  themselves  vulnerable 
to  competing  imports.  And  their  competitors  found  the  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  American  Customs  Service  as  inhibiting  as  the  tariff  itself. 

A  Customs  Simplification  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  on  i  May 
1950  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  made  no 
progress.  Mr.  Gordon  Gray  in  his  Report  on  Foreign  Economic  Policies 
(10  November  1950)  expressed  the  opinion  that  passage  of  the  Bill  ‘would 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  several  of  the  more  burdensome  features 
of  present-day  customs  procedure.  This  bill,  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department  after  long  study,  would  greatly  simplify  valuation  procedures ; 
it  would  repeal  the  various  special  marking  requirements,  but  not  the 
general  country-of-origin  requirement  applicable  to  all  imported  articles; 
and  in  many  other  ways  it  would  reduce  or  eliminate  indirect  barriers  to 
imports,  simplify  and  expedite  customs  procedure,  and  reduce  its  cost.’1 

The  Bill  was  reintroduced  in  January  1951  but  hearings  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did  not  begin  till  August.2 

Great  Britain  was  not  alone  in  devaluing  its  money  units  in  September 
I949*  The  whole  Sterling  Area  followed  suit,  with  the  exception  of 
Pakistan,  which  adhered  to  the  old  gold  and  dollar  parity.  The  abrupt 
rise  of  the  prices  of  Pakistan  currency  and  products  in  terms  of  Indian 
rupees  by  44  per  cent,  was  a  cause  of  some  friction  at  a  time  when  the  two 
countries  were  already  at  odds  over  Kashmir. 

*  U.S.A.:  Special  Assistant  to  the  President:  Report  to  the  President  on  Foreign  Economic  Policies 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  p.  81. 

The  Bill  was  not  passed  by  the  82nd  Congress. 
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The  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Netherlands,  Indonesia  and  Egypt  also 
devalued  their  money  by  30-5  per  cent.  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  Portugal  adopted  more  moderate  devaluations.  Devalua¬ 
tions  of  varying  complexity  and  degree  took  place  in  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America. 

The  sudden  disturbance  of  the  ratio  between  the  two  leading  money 
units  of  the  world  caused  a  certain  embarrassment  to  countries  whose 
foreign  trade  was  priced  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  But  to  some 
it  undoubtedly  afforded  a  valuable  opportunity  for  reconsidering  the 
foreign  exchange  position  and  choosing  whatever  rate  between  the  two 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  prospect  of  stability. 

France  took  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  complicated  compromise 
between  free  and  controlled  rates,  which  had  been  adopted  in  1948,  and 
to  establish  straightforward  rates  of  350  francs  to  the  dollar  and  980  francs 
to  the  pound.  The  former  rate  represented  a  devaluation  of  22  per  cent, 
in  terms  of  dollars. 

For  a  year  the  Queuille  government  had  been  maintaining  a  standstill 
of  wages.  The  devaluation  of  the  money  unit  unsettled  the  whole  structure 
of  wages.  The  Queuille  government  broke  up,  and  after  three  weeks  of 
uncertainty,  M.  Bidault  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  government.  The 
standstill  of  wages  was  abandoned,  and  made  way  for  collective  bargaining 
subject  to  arbitration,  and  the  average  hourly  wage  rose  from  73-5  francs 
in  1949  to  93-9  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951,  a  rise  of  nearly  28  per  cent. 

There  was  a  general  deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade  among  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  that  had  devalued  their  money.  Even 
Belgium,  though  it  had  devalued  to  the  relatively  moderate  extent  of 
12  J  per  cent.,  suffered  in  this  respect,  because  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  prevailing  in  its  accustomed  markets  and  quoted  by  the  competi¬ 
tors  of  its  exporters  fell  heavily. 

When  in  September  1949  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  concurred 
with  the  British  government  in  the  devaluation  of  the  pound,  the  approval 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  became  a  formality.  Nevertheless 
the  Fund’s  responsibility  in  the  matter  called  for  a  justification  of  the 
action  taken.  That  is  contained  in  the  opening  section  of  the  Fund’s 
Report  for  1 949-50. 1 

The  Report  ascribed  the  devaluations  of  the  pound  and  other  money 
units  to  ‘the  postwar  distortion  in  international  payments’  (p.  1),  and  went 
on  to  describe  the  ‘far-reaching  changes  in  the  world  economy’,  which 
‘made  readjustments  of  exchange  rates  inevitable’  (p.  3). 

‘As  long  as  there  were  serious  shortages  throughout  the  world,  the  in¬ 
flated  prices  of  Europe  and  other  regions  did  not  prevent  their  exports 

1  International  Monetary  Fund:  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Directors  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  ended 
April  30,  1330  (Washington,  1950). 
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to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  from  expanding  with  the  growth  in 
world  trade,  which  was,  however,  still  far  from  a  position  of  equilibrium. 
But  as  long  as  capacity  to  produce  for  export  had  not  fully  recovered, 
devaluation  might  be  expected  to  generate  additional  demands  that  in 
many  countries  could  be  satisfied  only  at  the  expense  of  already  severely 
rationed  domestic  markets.  During  1948  and  1949,  however,  this  situation 
changed  gradually.  Production,  particularly  in  Europe,  had  expanded 
greatly,  but  growth  in  dollar  exports  was  slackening  or  had  halted.  The 
expansion  of  world  trade  began  to  slow  down.  While  there  was  indeed  no 
serious  decline  in  world  trade  in  1949,  there  was  no  further  marked  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  decline  in  U.S.  imports  was  only  a  small  factor  in  this 
change.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  expansion  came  to  a  temporary  halt 
largely  because  import  demand  was  no  longer  sustained  by  substantial 
and  widespread  shortages  in  supply’  (pp.  3-4). 

The  Report  goes  on  to  contend  that  ‘the  mild  recession  in  the  United 
States’  was  not  considerable  enough  to  be  the  cause  of  the  devaluations 
‘in  any  fundamental  sense’.  But  if  the  ‘serious  shortages  throughout  the 
world’  had  been  alleviated,  how  had  the  alleviation  come  about?  Surely 
it  was  not  because  ‘production,  particularly  in  Europe,  had  expanded 
greatly’,  or  because  European  exports  were  no  longer  ‘at  the  expense  of 
severely  rationed  domestic  markets’.  It  was  not  in  Europe  but  in  America 
that  the  shortage  had  been  relieved,  and  the  consequences  were  felt  not 
only  in  the  fall  in  imports  into  the  United  States,  but  in  the  release  of 
American  productive  power  to  compete  in  export  markets. 

Does  it  follow  then  that  the  disequilibrium  was  due  to  a  transitory  cause, 
and  therefore  was  not  ‘fundamental’?  It  is  quite  true  that  the  set-back 
in  America,  though  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  embarrassments 
which  led  to  devaluation,  was  not  the  sole  cause.  But  if  the  congestion 
of  European  industry,  especially  British,  with  orders  in  excess  of  capacity 
was  the  real  cause,  to  what  was  this  congestion  attributable? 

The  report  refers  to  the  expansion  of  money  supply  remaining  after  the 
huge  war  expenditure,  and  proceeds:  ‘Although  prices  in  some  countries 
were  more  or  less  kept  in  check  for  a  time  by  price  ceilings  and  rationing, 
the  latent  forces  of  inflation  represented  by  these  large  accumulations  of 
money  gradually  broke  through  the  controls.  The  consequent  relatively 
greater  rise  in  prices  and  costs  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  impaired  the  ability 
of  these  regions  to  compete  in  world  markets’  (p.  3). 

The  implication  is  that,  so  long  as  the  controls  hold  good,  and  the  rise 
in  prices  and  costs  does  not  occur,  the  tendency  of  inflation  to  cause  an 
adverse  balance  of  payments  will  be  held  in  check.  But  that  is  a  mistake. 
As  was  pointed  out  above  (p.  97),  the  presence  of  loose  money,  especially 
when  there  is  pressure  of  overdue  expenditure,  engenders  a  demand  in 
excess  of  income,  and  therefore  in  excess  of  output.  That  demand  can 
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only  be  met  either  from  stocks  of  goods  or  from  an  excess  of  imports,  and, 
if  prices  are  controlled,  the  demand  is  intensified :  the  lower  the  prices,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  goods  represented  by  a  given  amount  of  money. 
In  1949  the  controls  that  had  been  applied  in  Great  Britain  since  the  War, 
by  keeping  down  both  supplies  and  prices  in  the  home  market,  restricted 
the  amount  that  could  be  spent  on  current  output.  Stocks  were  still  short, 
and  the  unsatisfied  demand  was  diverted  towards  imported  supplies. 
Import  restrictions  and  rationing  were  needed  to  prevent  this  demand 
from  causing  an  adverse  balance. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  was  in  the  excess  of  loose  money.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  reduce  this  excess  by  extinguishing  a 
suitable  portion  of  the  redundant  money,  devaluation  might  claim  to  be 
the  right  remedy,  provided  that  prices  and  wages  were  allowed  to  rise  in 
full  proportion.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  potential  inflation  latent  in  the  re¬ 
dundant  money  were  allowed  to  become  actual,  the  flow  of  money  would 
be  so  expanded  that  the  stock  of  money  would  no  longer  be  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  it. 

But  any  such  rise  of  prices  and  wages  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  British  government,  for  it  would  extinguish  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  which  devaluation  was  intended  to  confer  on  British  exporters.  And 
every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  wages  and  prices  rising. 

The  Report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  showed  that,  up  to 
March  1950,  the  dollar  value  of  European  exports  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  had  been  practically  unchanged  since  devaluation,  indicating  ‘a 
considerable  initial  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports’  (p.  12).  It  was  not 
till  1951,  when  increases  of  wages  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  that  the  dollar 
value  of  exports  showed  an  increase. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  not  either  that  there  was  a  fundamental 
disequilibrium  in  September  1949  or  that  there  was  not,  but  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  define  in  a  phrase  the  circumstances  in  which 
changes  in  rates  of  exchange  are  legitimate  or  desirable. 

During  the  first  half  of  1949  the  mutual  trade  of  the  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  European  Recovery  Programme  had  been  carried  on  on 
the  basis  of  drawing  rights  and  conditional  aid,  in  accordance  with  the 
Agreement  for  Intra-European  Payments  and  Compensations  of  16  Octo¬ 
ber  1948.1  The  principle  of  that  Agreement  was  that  any  participating 
country  which  expected  to  have  an  unfavourable  balance  of  payments 
with  any  other  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1949  should  receive 
a  credit  for  the  amount  from  the  other,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  re¬ 
couped  by  an  addition  of  the  equivalent  in  dollars  to  the  amount  of  aid 
received  by  it  from  the  United  States. 

The  system,  depending  as  it  did  on  forecasts  of  the  credit  and  debit 
1  Cmd.  7546  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1948). 
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balances,  was  too  rigid  to  work  satisfactorily.  A  part  of  the  American 
aid  received  by  a  creditor  country  became  conditional  on  other  countries 
taking  its  exports  to  the  amounts  anticipated.  If  they  dispensed  with  a 
part  of  the  drawing  rights  allotted  to  them,  so  much  of  the  conditional  aid 
lapsed.  Of  $805-5  million  of  drawing  rights  set  up  for  the  year  1948-9 
$128-5  million  remained  unused  at  the  end  of  the  period.  A  part  was 
carried  forward  to  be  utilized  under  the  Agreement  for  1949-50  but  draw- 
ing  rights  to  the  amount  of  $45-7  million  were  cancelled.1 

Nor  did  the  drawing  rights  correspond  to  the  actual  debit  balances  of 
the  countries  which  received  them.  In  most  a  part  of  the  debit  balance 
was  left  uncovered,  but  in  the  particular  case  of  France  the  drawing  rights 
exceeded  the  debit  balance.  Similarly  the  creditor  countries  only  received 
conditional  aid  equivalent  to  a  part  of  their  credit  balances. 

Great  Britain  was  in  an  exceptional  position,  since  its  reserves  reflected 
not  only  its  own  transactions  in  gold  and  dollars  but  those  of  the  whole 
Sterling  Area.  Its  conditional  aid,  originally  set  at  $290  million  net, 
greatly  exceeded  its  own  favourable  balance  with  the  other  participating 
countries,  but  allowed  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Sterling  Area.  But  in 
the  end  the  drawing  rights  granted  by  it  were  not  fully  utilized,  and  the 
conditional  aid  actually  received  by  it  was  only  $218  million.  Of  the 
shortage  of  $72  million,  a  sum  of  $25  million  was  cancelled  and  the  rest 
was  carried  forward  to  1949-50. 

For  1949-50  the  Payments  Scheme  was  modified,  in  that  a  part  of  the 
drawing  rights  conferred  was  not  tied  to  any  particular  exporting  country, 
but  could  be  used  for  supplies  from  any  participating  country.  These, 
called  ‘multilateral’  drawing  rights,  could  only  be  used  when  the  country 
holding  them  had  exhausted  the  others,  its  ‘bilateral’  drawing  rights. 
The  total  of  bilateral  drawing  rights  was  $598  million,  of  multilateral 
$285  million.2  A  multilateral  drawing  right,  when  it  became  available, 
conferred  on  the  country  possessing  it  the  power  of  acquiring  supplies 
from  any  other  participating  country,  payment  to  the  latter  taking  the 
form  of  additional  American  aid.  The  purpose  was  to  promote  competi¬ 
tion  among  exporters  in  supplying  needs  within  the  limits  covered  by 
American  Aid.  But  to  that  extent  aid  would  be  distributed  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  need  but  in  accordance  with  exporting  power.  An  exporting 
country  would,  no  doubt,  be  parting  with  resources  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  its  own  needs,  so  that  it  would  not  be  receiving  a 
free  grant  of  dollars.  But,  so  long  as  there  was  a  limited  provision  of 
dollars  for  the  needs  of  the  participating  countries,  if  some  countries 
received  more  than  they  needed,  others  would  receive  less. 

1  Bank  for  International  Settlements:  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  ist  April  IQAQ-Qist  March  lorn 
(Basle,  1950),  p.  298.  J 

,  2  J  hf;  Retails  were  complicated.  They  are  very  fully  set  out  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  pp.  224—42  and  262—301. 
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The  scheme  was  still  imperfect,  and  a  more  thorough  solution  was  aimed 
at  in  the  Agreement  of  19  September  1950  for  the  establishment  of  a 
European  Payments  Union.  That  development  was  closely  related  to  the 
‘liberalization’  of  intra-European  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  partial  removal 
of  the  quantitative  restriction  and  licensing  of  imports  by  one  participating 
country  from  another.  The  Convention  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  of  16  April  1948  contained  a  provision  (Article  4)  which  de¬ 
clared:  The  Contracting  Parties  will  develop  in  mutual  co-operation  the 
maximum  possible  interchange  of  goods  and  services.  To  this  end  they 
will  continue  the  efforts  already  initiated  to  achieve  a  multilateral  system 
of  payments  among  themselves,  and  will  co-operate  in  relaxing  restrictions 
on  trade  and  payments  between  one  another.’1  Payments  and  import  re¬ 
strictions  are  here  linked  together:  it  was  no  use  admitting  imports  more 
freely  unless  they  could  be  paid  for. 

At  the  time  when  the  Payments  Agreement  of  1949-50  was  under 
negotiation,  the  member  countries  arrived  at  an  agreement  (4  July  1949) 
to  liberalize  trade  as  completely  as  possible  by  1951 :  each  country  was  to 
eliminate  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  as  rapidly  as  it  could.2 
A  resolution  of  2  November,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  on 
the  initiative  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,3  was  more  specific :  it  required  each 
country  to  eliminate  by  15  December  quotas  on  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
private  imports  (recorded  in  1948)  from  other  member  countries.4  The 
proportion  was  to  apply  separately  to  food  and  feeding  stuffs,  to  raw 
materials  and  to  manufactures.  The  limitation  to  ‘private  imports’  ex¬ 
cluded  the  imports  which  were  purchased  by  governments  (a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  proportion  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain). 

The  O.E.E.C.  was  already  ‘preparing  a  plan  for  a  payments  union 
designed  to  achieve  the  full  transferability  of  European  currencies’.5  And 
the  prospect  of  this  measure  led  a  further  meeting  of  the  Council  (31  Jan¬ 
uary  1950)  to  agree  that  ‘member  countries  would  remove  quantitative 
restrictions  on  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  their  imports  on  private  account,  and 
that  the  Council  would  decide  on  further  steps  to  free  75  per  cent,  of 
imports  on  private  account  by  the  end  of  the  year’.6 

The  European  Payments  Union  was  agreed  to  on  19  September  1950, 
with  retrospective  effect  to  1  July  1950. 7  It  resembles  in  some  respects 
the  Clearing  Union  proposed  in  1943  by  Lord  Keynes.  The  net  debits 

1  Cmd.  7388;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  179-80. 

2  See  statement  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  July  1949:  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  466,  coll.  1793-7. 

3  See  Daily  Telegraph,  31  October  1949. 

4  See  E.C.A. :  Seventh  Report  to  Congress,  p.  12.  5  Ibid.  p.  10. 

6  E.C.A. :  Eighth  Report  to  Congress,  p.  10. 

7  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  a  European  Payments  Union 

(Cmd.  8064)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950). 
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and  credits  incurred  by  member  countries  with  one  another  were  to 
become  debts  to  and  from  the  Union,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  common 
unit  of  account.  The  unit  of  account  was  the  equivalent,  at  the  existing 
rate  of  exchange,  of  an  American  dollar,  or  13!  grains  of  fine  gold  (gg  of 
an  ounce).  Each  member  country  was  assigned  a  quota  reckoned  in  units, 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  its  transactions  with  other  members  in  1949. 
A  member  could  settle  its  debits  and  credits  with  the  Union  so  long  as  the 
accumulated  net  debit  or  credit  did  not  exceed  its  quota.  But  if  the  debit 
or  credit  exceeded  20  per  cent,  of  the  quota,  part-payment  had  to  be 
made  in  gold :  on  a  debit  the  proportion  of  gold  was  on  a  sliding  scale, 
starting  with  one-fifth  of  the  second  20  per  cent.,  and  ending  with  four- 
fifths  of  the  fifth  and  last;  on  a  credit  the  Union  would  pay  in  gold  half 
of  any  excess  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  quota.  On  an  exhausted  quota  the 
total  gold  payments  would  come  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  on 
partially  used  quotas  the  gold  received  on  the  debits  would  probably  fall 
short  of  that  paid  on  the  credits.  To  finance  the  difference,  the  U.S. 
government  provided  the  Union  with  a  working  capital  fund  of  $350 
million  in  free  dollars,  from  the  resources  of  the  European  Recovery 
Programme. 

The  quotas  totalled  3,950  million  units,  and  certain  countries  were 
given  initial  credit  balances  in  addition  to  their  quotas.  Belgium,  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  allotted  ‘initial  debit  balances’,  that  is  to 
say,  they  undertook  to  allow  credit  to  the  other  members  up  to  the  totals 
allotted,  and  were  entitled  to  receive  conditional  aid  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  credit  utilized — a  relic  of  the  schemes  of  1948-9  and 
1949-50.  _ 

Recognition  was  given  by  Article  1 2  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  existing 
bilateral  agreements  for  one  party  giving  credit  to  the  other  in  terms  of 
the  currency  of  the  former.  Such  credits  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue, 
provided  the  credit  granted  took  the  place  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
credit  granted  by  the  Union,  and  the  proportion  of  the  debit  to  be  paid  in 
gold  were  not  affected.  Perhaps  this  was  intended  to  meet  British  fears 
that  settlements  in  terms  of  sterling  would  be  superseded  by  settlements  in 
terms  of  the  Union’s  units  of  account.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Agree¬ 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  pricing  of  goods  in  sterling.  The  monetary  units 
would  not  be  used  in  commercial  transactions,  but  only  in  settlement 
between  central  banks  and  the  Union.  As  it  turned  out,  Article  12  was 
not  resorted  to  in  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  Union. 

The  quotas  were  a  reinforcement  of  the  debtors’  reserves.  The  Union 
was  not  the  first  experiment  designed  to  enable  a  country  to  tide  over  an 
adverse  balance  by  recourse  to  such  a  reinforcement.  In  this  instance  the 
hope  was  that  the  member  countries  would  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
import  restrictions.  The  experiment  was  leading  up  to  the  promised 
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liberalization  of  75  per  cent,  of  each  member’s  trade  on  private  account, 
for  which  the  date  agreed  upon  had  been  postponed  from  31  December 
1950  to  1  February  1951,  and  then  to  28  February. 

According  to  the  preamble  of  the  Agreement  of  19  September  1950,  the 
Payments  Union  was  to  be  ‘designed  to  facilitate  to  the  largest  possible 
measure  among  the  Contracting  Parties  the  liberalization,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis,  of  trade  and  invisible  transactions’.  The  implication 
was  that  imports  need  not  be  restricted  if  the  means  of  paying  for  them 
were  supplied  from  the  reinforced  reserves,  that  is  to  say,  by  way  of 
borrowing  from  the  Union.  Liberalization  would  involve  the  weaker 
countries  in  increased  indebtedness  to  the  Union  instead  of  to  their 
stronger  neighbours,  but  a  debtor  country  could  not  afford  to  ignore  it. 
In  the  event  of  the  debtor  country  leaving  the  Union,  or  of  the  Union 
being  wound  up,  the  debt  would  be  distributed  among  the  other  members 
of  the  Union  in  proportion  to  their  quotas.  Each  would  allow  a  credit  for 
the  appropriate  amount  on  terms  to  be  agreed  on  or  to  be  determined  by 
the  O.E.E.C.  If  the  terms  were  not  so  agreed  on  or  determined,  the  debt 
was  to  be  paid  off  in  three  years  with  interest  at  2|  per  cent.  A  debt 
maturing  within  so  short  a  period  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  ‘funded’. 

The  purpose  of  the  policy  of  liberalization  is  to  remove  impediments  to 
trade.  Import  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  in  so  far  as  they  take  effect  in 
curtailments  of  expenditure,  cannot  be  said  to  impede  trade.  The  function 
of  international  trade  is  to  supply  needs  by  production  of  exports  in  ex¬ 
change  for  imports,  instead  of  directly  by  production  at  home.  If  a  policy 
of  austerity  decrees  that  certain  needs  are  not  to  be  supplied  at  all,  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  supply  them  by  way  of  trade;  the  exclusion  of  im¬ 
ported  supplies  is  not  an  impediment  to  trade  because  there  is  no  trade  to 
be  impeded. 

The  policy  of  austerity  restricts  spending  in  order  to  avoid  importing 
more  than  the  country  can  pay  for.  If,  when  imports  are  restricted,  the 
supplies  excluded  are  replaced  by  supplies  from  home  production,  the 
policy  ceases  to  be  one  of  austerity  and  becomes  one  of  protection,  like  that 
of  an  import  tariff. 

In  1949,  when  the  first  steps  towards  removing  import  quotas  came 
under  discussion,  ‘although  protection  of  the  balance  of  payments  was  the 
original  reason  for  imposing  quotas,  it  was  admitted  quite  freely  that  some 
restrictions  were  retained  in  order  to  protect  domestic  producers  from 
foreign  competition’.1  Where  the  goods  excluded  were  of  a  kind  of  which 
the  consumption  was  not  to  be  prevented  altogether,  but  was  regarded  as 
a  desirable  contribution  to  the  standard  of  living,  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  austerity  to  favour  a  home  supply  to  take  the  place  of 
the  imports.  And  it  might  be  more  economical  to  produce  a  supply  at 

1  E.C.A. :  Seventh  Report  to  Congress,  p.  11. 
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home,  even  at  high  cost,  than  to  force  additional  exports  on  resistant 
markets  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  for  an  imported  supply. 
Here  there  might  be  a  real  gain  from  the  removal  of  restrictions.  For  two 
countries  might  be  excluding  imports  from  each  other,  and  each  might  be 
producing  at  high  cost  goods  which  the  other  could  supply  at  lower  cost. 
The  removal  of  the  restrictions  would  result  in  their  producing  for  one 
another  instead  of  for  themselves;  each  by  exporting  to  the  other  would 
acquire  the  means  of  paying  for  additional  imports.  At  the  same  time, 
against  the  saving  of  cost  there  might  have  to  be  set  the  cost,  waste  and 
hardship  involved  in  transferring  the  productive  resources  dispensed  with 
to  other  uses  and  the  cost  of  expanding  the  capacity  of  the  industries  in  the 
exporting  countries.  To  assess  the  true  effect  on  balance  would  sometimes 
involve  a  nice  calculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  goods  excluded  by  import  restrictions  are 
deemed  superfluous,  a  diversion  of  productive  power  at  home  to  supplying 
them  conflicts  with  the  intention  of  preventing  undesirable  spending.  The 
diversion  may  be  prevented  by  controls:  price  controls  may  make  the 
production  of  a  home  supply  unprofitable;  controls  of  capital  outlay  may 
disallow  any  extension  of  capacity  of  the  supplying  industries;  an  export 
drive  may  limit  the  part  of  an  existing  home  supply  that  may  be  sold  at 
home.  If  a  measure  of  liberalization  opens  the  way  to  a  supply  of  such 
goods  from  other  participating  countries,  the  policy  of  restricting  spending 
is  so  far  defeated,  and  the  new  opportunities  of  exporting  to  the  other 
countries  are  no  compensation  for  it.  The  broad  effect  of  liberalization 
in  these  cases  is  to  divert  the  productive  power  of  the  participating 
countries  to  supplying  one  another  with  superfluities  which  they  cannot 
afford. 

When  liberalization  started  in  1949  the  E.G.A.  noted  a  tendency  ‘to 
free  commodities  for  which  the  demand  is  not  satisfied  by  home  output. 
This  procedure  is  not  unreasonable  but  implies  that  the  process  of  remov¬ 
ing  import  restrictions  has  far  to  go  before  it  produces  a  notable  upsurge 
in  competition — a  major  objective  to  trade  liberalization.’1  Not  only  so, 
but  where  the  replacement  of  excluded  imports  by  a  home  supply  had  not 
been  thought  desirable  the  imports  would  be  in  general  those  deemed 
superfluous.  To  give  them  priority  in  order  of  removal  of  restrictions  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  austerity.  In  the  group  of  member 
countries  as  a  whole  it  meant  diverting  productive  resources  to  supplying 
superfluities  previously  dispensed  with,  and  so  weakening  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  group. 

That  consequence  could  be  avoided  if  the  importing  country  had 
previously  allowed  import  quotas  from  countries  outside  the  group,  and 
could  cut  down  the  quantity  allowed  from  them  by  an  amount  equivalent 

1  E.C.A. :  Seventh  Report  to  Congress,  p.  13. 
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to  the  additional  imports.  If  the  diversion  of  productive  resources  to 
provide  the  increased  supplies  from  within  the  group  could  be  effected 
without  any  reduction  of  the  group’s  exporting  power,  or  if  the  reduction 
of  imports  from  outside  relieved  the  group  from  forcing  exports  at  excessive 
cost,  there  would  then  be  a  true  gain  to  the  group’s  balance  of  payments. 
But  the  imports  from  within  the  group  would  not  be  subject  to  any  limit, 
and  might  therefore  exceed  any  possible  reduction  of  imports  from 
outside. 

Liberalization  of  intra-European  trade  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  member  countries  as  a  group,  by  substituting 
production  of  certain  supplies  within  the  group  for  imports  from  outside. 
But,  if  the  productive  power  for  providing  the  supplies  were  diverted  from 
producing  goods  for  export,  the  favourable  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  nullified.  And,  if  the  supplies  provided  were  super¬ 
fluities,  and  unrestricted  imports  from  within  the  group  meant  increased 
consumption,  the  effect  would  actually  be  adverse. 

Thus  liberalization  endangered  the  position  of  any  country  which  had 
been  depending  on  a  policy  of  austerity  to  maintain  a  favourable  balance. 
And  the  programme  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Some  countries  (Denmark, 
Norway,  Iceland)  had  failed  to  attain  the  60  per  cent,  standard  by  the  end 
of  1950;  others  (Germany,  Greece,  Austria)  after  attaining  it  had  to  ask 
to  be  exempted.  Great  Britain  had  assumed  the  position  of  the  principal 
creditor  in  the  system.  It  had  figured  as  the  biggest  grantor  of  drawing 
rights  in  the  Payments  schemes  of  1948-9  and  1949-50,  and  had  assumed 
an  initial  debit  of  $150  million  in  the  European  Payments  Union.  To  the 
end  of  1950  it  maintained  its  character  of  creditor;  the  initial  debit  was 
fully  utilized,  and  the  Union  became  substantially  indebted  to  Great 
Britain.  But  by  the  spring  of  1951  a  heavy  increase  in  net  imports  from 
the  rest  of  the  group  reversed  the  trend.  The  growing  debit  in  this  part 
of  British  trade  was  an  important  factor  in  the  crisis  that  occurred  in  the 
autumn  in  the  balance  of  payments.  The  crisis  belongs  to  the  history  of 
1951,  but  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  liberalization  of  trade 
attracted  a  mass  of  imports  from  Western  Europe,  which  had  till  then  been 
dispensed  with  in  conformity  with  a  policy  of  austerity.  Thus  it  was  a 
grave  misjudgement  to  think  of  liberalization  as  an  inrush  of  fresh  air 
which  would  blow  away  a  stuffy  economic  nationalism.  The  import 
restrictions  were  resorted  to  because  no  other  remedy  for  an  adverse 
balance  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  O.E.E.C.  in  setting  up  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  that  the  system  should  discourage  the  debtor  countries  from 
incurring  excessive  deficits.  ‘All  Members  will  be  expected  to  aim  at  an 
effective  equilibrium  in  their  overall  balance  of  payments.  That  is  to  say, 
they  will  be  expected  to  adopt  policies  which  would  keep  their  external 
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expenditure  within  the  limits  of  their  external  means  of  payment,  includ¬ 
ing  direct  and  indirect  United  States  aid.’1 

But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  some  of  the  debtor  countries  believed  that  the 
only  practicable  policy  for  them  to  attain  this  end  was  a  system  of  controls 
for  restricting  spending,  of  which  import  prohibitions  and  quotas  were  an 
essential  part.  Liberalization  meant  the  suppression  of  this  essential  part 
of  the  policy.  Had  they  been  prepared  with  remedial  measures  which  had 
not  been  put  in  force,  for  example,  an  export  drive  or  some  new  stimulus 
to  productivity,  they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  face  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  liberalization.  But  they  believed 
themselves  to  have  exhausted  all  such  remedies,  and  the  policy  of  liberaliza¬ 
tion  was  doomed  to  failure,  unless  the  way  could  be  pointed  to  some 
remedial  measures  not  previously  tried.  The  O.E.E.G.  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  suggest  any  new  measures. 

While  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  liberalization  of  intra- 
European  trade  and  payments,  other  forms  of  economic  co-operation  had 
been  relegated  to  the  background.  But  the  question  of  an  integration  of 
the  coal  and  steel  industries  was  raised  in  practical  form  by  a  declaration 
from  M.  Schuman,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  on  9  May  1950. 2 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  French  government,  he  proposed  to  put  the  coal 
and  steel  industries  of  France  and  Germany,  and  whatever  other  countries 
would  be  willing  to  join  them,  under  a  common  High  Authority.  France, 
he  said,  had  long  advocated  a  closer  union  of  Europe  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Union  could  not  be  achieved  at  a  single  stride,  and  the  unification  of  the 
production  of  coal  and  steel,  by  laying  the  foundations  of  an  economic 
union,  would  be  the  first  stage  towards  a  European  federation. 

The  mission  of  the  High  Authority  would  be  to  press  forward  the 
modernization  and  improvement  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries;  to  ensure 
the  supply  of  their  products  on  identical  terms  to  France,  Germany  and 
to  the  other  participating  countries;  to  develop  a  joint  export  trade  to 
outside  countries;  and  to  maintain  a  common  rate  of  progress  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  employed  in  the  industries. 

As  between  the  participating  countries  coal  and  steel  would  imme¬ 
diately  become  free  of  all  customs  duties,  and  there  would  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  among  them  through  transport  charges.  Existing  disparities  would 
necessitate  certain  transitional  arrangements,  for  equalizing  prices,  for 
planning  investment  and  production,  and  for  providing  funds  with  a  view 
to  rationalization.  The  High  Authority  was  to  be  composed  of  inde¬ 
pendent  persons  chosen  by  the  participating  governments,  and  would 
have  executive  power  in  all  the  participating  countries.  There  would 

O.E.E.C.:  Documents  relating  to  the  European  Payments  Union  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950),  p.  5. 

Le  Monde,  11  May  1950;  New  York  Times,  11  May  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
12  June  195°)  PP-  936-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  315.  See  also  below,  p.  158. 
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be  an  arbitrator,  and  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  High 
Authority. 

The  Plan  was  not  to  prejudice  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  enter¬ 
prises,  or  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  Ruhr  Authority  or  other  obligations 
imposed  upon  Germany,  so  far  as  they  were  to  continue. 

M.  Schuman’s  declaration  was  an  invitation  to  Germany  and  other 
countries  to  enter  upon  negotiations  forthwith. 

Germany  quickly  accepted;  and  likewise  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  Italy.  But  the  French  government  made  prior  acceptance  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  declaration  a  condition  of  participation  in 
the  negotiations,  and  the  British  government  being  unable  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  stood  aside. 

The  Schuman  Plan  was  welcomed  in  America.  President  Truman,  at 
a  press  conference  (19  May  1950),  described  it  as  an  act  of  constructive 
statesmanship.1  Mr.  Acheson,  addressing  Congress  (31  May),  said  that 
it  was  a  momentous  and  courageous  act.  If  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  European  economy,  it  would  open  the  door  to 
a  new  era  in  Europe.  Germany’s  re-entrance  into  the  free  western  com¬ 
munity  should  be  greatly  helped  by  the  new  climate  created  by  the  French 
proposal.2 

The  further  history  of  the  Schuman  Plan  falls  outside  the  year  1950,  for 
the  negotiations  did  not  produce  a  draft  treaty  till  19  March  1951. 

(ii)  Defence 

Five  contiguous  states  in  western  Europe — Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg — assumed  reciprocal  obliga¬ 
tions  by  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  on  17  March  1948.  This  treaty  was  a 
sequel  to  the  Treaty  of  Dunkirk  of  4  April  1947  between  the  two  most 
important  of  these  five  states,  and  the  association  thus  begun  in  1947  and 
enlarged  in  1948  was  assured  of  still  further  enlargement  by  events  and 
pronouncements  of  which  the  most  prominent  were  the  struggle  for 
Berlin  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
11  June  1 948. 3 *  The  Western  Union  created  at  Brussels  in  March  1948 
evolved  into  an  Atlantic  Union  upon  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  4  April  1949.  This  treaty,  its  preparation  and  its  implementation 
were  the  outstanding  events  of  1 949-50  in  the  defence  of  Europe  against 
the  possibility  of  further  Russian  expansion.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  most  strenuous  events.  In  south-eastern  Europe  the  communist 
attempt  to  secure  control  of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  northern  Greece, 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  May  1950,  p.  828. 

2  Congressional  Record,  31  May  1950,  p.  7832- 

3  The  so-called  Vandenberg  Resolution.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  P-  II2i  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1947-8,  pp.  233-4. 
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continued  and  was  not  defeated  until  the  end  of  1949.  Even  then  few 
were  found  to  assert  that  the  defeat  was  in  any  sense  more  final  than  the 
earlier  failures  of  the  Greek  communists  in  1943  and  1944. 

This  section  deals  first  with  the  war  in  Greece,  proceeds  thence  to  the 
affairs  of  the  North  Atlantic  partners,  considers  thirdly  the  arguments  and 
strength  of  European  neutralism,  and  deals  finally  with  the  particularly 
delicate  problems  raised  by  the  proposal  to  rearm  western  Germany. 

(a)  The  fighting  in  Greece 

The  fortunes  of  the  Greek  rebels  were  seriously  affected  by  the  defection 
of  Y ugoslavia  from  the  Russian  system.  The  blow  was  twofold:  first,  it 
threatened  to  deny  to  the  rebels  Yugoslav  material  help  and  the  reliefs  of 
a  Yugoslav  asylum;  secondly,  it  sowed  dissension  among  the  rebels,  who 
were  made  to  ponder  upon  the  risks  of  too  close  a  dependence  upon  Mos¬ 
cow’s  will.  General  Markos  was,  it  seemed,  one  of  those  who  were  not 
prepared  to  regard  the  service  of  Moscow  as  a  paramount  obligation,1 
but  General  Markos  was  relieved  of  his  command  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party  on  30-3 1 J anuary  1 949 . 
The  reason  given  for  his  retirement  was  serious  ill  health.2  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Nicolas  Zachariades,  who  was  regarded  as  a  reliable  servant 
of  Moscow,  became  chairman  of  the  newly  constituted  Political  Bureau  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party.  Mr.  Zachariades  and  the  equally  depend¬ 
able  Mr.  Ioannides  were  probably  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  new 
rebel  government,  which  was  established  in  March  and  of  which  Mr. 
Mitsos  Partsalides  was  the  nominal  chief.  The  principal  objects  of  this 
government  were  to  continue  the  war  and  to  create  a  united  Macedonia 
which  would  become  an  equal  partner  in  a  Balkan  federation.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  organization  N.O.F.  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  Mr.  Partsalides  government,  as  were  also  alleged  representatives 
of  Turks  in  western  Thrace  and  Albanians  in  Epirus.  This  programme 
was  ill  calculated  to  win  support  from  Greeks  of  any  creed. 

Despite  these  handicaps  and  despite  the  considerable  material  and 
psychological  assistance  rendered  by  the  U.S.A.  to  the  Greek  government, 
the  opening  months  of  1949  produced  some  rebel  successes  and  some 
gloomy  prognostications  of  a  general  collapse  of  the  government’s  forces. 
Analogies  could  be  drawn  between  1949  and  1922.  In  both  years  Greece 
had  been  suffering  a  decade  of  war  and  in  the  earlier  year  there  had  been 
so  sudden  and  strong  a  revulsion  against  continued  fighting  that  the 
Turkish  enemy  had  achieved  an  easy  victory  and  the  Greek  monarchy 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  177. 

2  This  decision  was  broadcast  on  4  February  1949  by  the  Greek  rebel  wireless  station:  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  19  February  1949,  p.  120. 
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had  been  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  similarities  were  only 
superficial,  however,  and  the  outcome  in  1949  was  different. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  there  was  fighting  in  Macedonia  and  fighting 
in  the  Peloponnese.  Naoussa,  in  western  Macedonia,  fell  to  the  rebels  on 
14  January  after  an  attack  lasting  three  days.  The  town  itself  and  its 
inhabitants  were  savagely  treated,1  but  the  town  was  soon  retaken.  On 
21  January  Karpenisi,  a  town  in  central  Greece  due  west  of  Lamia,  also 
fell  to  a  rebel  force,  which  held  it  for  about  two  weeks.  On  27  January 
the  rebels’  wireless  station  announced  the  terms  upon  which  they  would 
make  their  peace  with  Athens.2  These  terms  included  the  immediate 
withdrawal  from  Greece  of  all  foreign  troops  and  foreign  missions,  a 
general  amnesty,  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  coalition  government, 
and  guarantees  of  equal  rights  for  minorities  and  of  freedom  for  trade 
union  activities.  Subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  demands  the  rebels 
were  prepared  to  agree  to  the  holding  of  free  elections.  The  government, 
while  not  prepared  to  negotiate  with  rebels  under  arms,  let  it  be  known  on 
the  following  day  that  it  was  ready  to  order  an  immediate  cease-fire,  to 
arrange  immediate  elections,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  and  to  agree  to 
a  general  release  of  prisoners  by  both  sides.3  The  question  of  the  continued 
presence  in  Greece  of  foreign  military  and  economic  missions  would  be 
decided  by  the  people  by  plebiscite.  These  overtures  for  peace  were  not 
further  pursued  at  this  time.  The  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party,  referred  to  above,  opened  two  days  after 
the  government’s  oblique  reply,  which  was  in  effect  a  statement  of  policy 
coupled  with  a  refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels  or  to  admit  them  to 
a  place,  however  provisional,  in  the  government  of  the  country.  On 
12  February  the  rebels  launched  a  new  attack  on  Fiorina  in  western 
Macedonia.  After  three  days’  fighting  it  became  clear  that  this  attack  had 
failed.  This  failure  was  followed  in  March  by  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
of  the  Peloponnese  by  government  forces. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1949  heavy  fighting  started  again  in  areas 
over  against  the  Albanian  frontier.  At  first  the  rebels  scored  successes, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  tide  had  turned,  and  early  in  May  the 
government  forces  were  clearly  in  the  ascendant.  On  21  April  1949  the 
rebels  again  gave  indications  through  their  wireless  station  of  a  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict.4  They  announced  that  they  would  refer  their 
dispute  to  the  United  Nations,  and  on  3  May  Mr.  Miltiadis  Porphyrogenis, 
who  held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  rebel  government,  applied 

1  Neue  £iircher  fitting,  27  January  1949. 

2  New  York  Times,  q  8  January  1949. 

3  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  30  January  1949. 

4  New  York  Times,  23  April  1949;  Provisional  Democratic  Government  of  Greece:  Second  Blue 
Book  on  the  Anglo-American  intervention,  on  the  monarcho-fascist  regime,  on  the  people’s  struggle  for  liberty 
(August  I949)5  PP-  1 78“9- 
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to  the  American  Embassy  in  Prague  for  a  visa  to  go  to  the  U.S.A.1  This 
application  was  supported  by  Mr.  Clementis,  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign 
Minister,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Porphyrogenis  sent  a  cable  to  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Herbert  Evatt.2  These  overtures 
were  as  fruitless  as  their  predecessors  in  January. 

The  operations  in  the  north-west  had  so  far  turned  in  favour  of  the 
government  that  the  pessimism  of  the  early  spring  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  wave  of  optimism  in  Athens.  On  29  May  1949  the  Greek  government 
issued  a  proclamation,  of  which  many  copies  were  dropped  by  aircraft 
in  areas  held  by  the  rebels  and  which  called  upon  them  to  surrender  and 
to  turn  their  energies  to  the  reconstruction  of  Greece  under  a  government 
guarantee  of  protection.3  This  optimism  received  a  setback  in  June, 
however,  when  a  rebel  counter-offensive  led  to  the  recapture  of  most  of 
the  Grammos  area.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  government  again 
attacked,  in  force,  in  what  proved  to  be  the  last  phase  in  this  war.  Rebel 
resistance  in  the  area  of  Mount  Vitsi  (near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Greek,  Albanian  and  Yugoslav  borders)  collapsed  and  there  was  a  general 
flight  of  rebels  over  the  Albanian  frontier.  Later  in  the  same  month  the 
Grammos  area  was  also  cleared  and  Greek  troops  advanced  to  the 
Albanian  frontier  along  its  whole  length.4 

The  military  operations  of  August  1949  produced  a  renewal  of  peace 
moves.  On  15  August  the  rebel  government  sent  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  a  message  stating  that  it  was  ready  to  make  peace.5 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Partsalides  sent  a  memorandum  to  delegates  at  the 
United  Nations.6  On  16  October  the  rebels  announced  that  they  had  put 
a  stop  to  operations  in  order  to  avoid  the  total  destruction  of  Greece.7 
They  added,  however,  that  they  had  not  surrendered.  On  4  November 
their  wireless  station  announced  that  the  government  recognized  that  it 
had  been  defeated.8  In  Athens  and  elsewhere  there  was  by  this  time  little 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  14  May  1949,  p.  314.  2  Second  Blue  Book,  pp.  179-80. 

3  The  Times,  30  May  1949.  At  the  same  time  the  government  announced  that  its  losses  from 
June  1946  to  March  1949  amounted  to  826  officers,  10,101  men  and  4,247  civilians  killed.  Of 
the  civilians  3,516  were  said  to  have  been  executed  and  731  killed  by  mines.  Rebel  losses  were 
put  at  a  minimum  of  28,992,  this  being  the  total  number  of  dead  bodies  found.  The  govern¬ 
ment  s  statement  also  gave  details  of  destruction  to  buildings,  communications,  livestock,  &c. 
during  the  same  period.  For  the  rebel  government’s  comments  on  these  estimates  see  Second  Blue 
Book,  pp.  104-6. 

4  Greek  successes  caused  some  trepidation  in  Tirana,  where  it  was  feared  that  Greece,  infu¬ 
riated  by  the  many  attacks  which  had  been  made  across  the  Greco-Albanian  frontier  from  1940 
onwards,  might  invade  Albania.  On  10  August  1949  Albania  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  such 
an  invasion  had  in  fact  been  made,  but  this  was  at  once  denied  by  the  Greek  Minister  for  War 
and  by  the  Chief  of  the  Greek  General  Staff.  Washington  and  London  also  betrayed  a  certain 
nervousness  about  Greek  intentions. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  p.  653. 

6  Second  Blue  Book,  pp.  11-15;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  230. 

’  Re^zioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  pp.  652-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  235. 

Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  November  1949,  p.  697. 
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inclination  to  take  rebel  pronouncements  at  their  face  value  and  it  was 
generally  held  that  the  rebels  would  not  hesitate  to  renew  their  attack,  if 
a  suitable  opportunity  occurred.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe  that 
small  partisan  units  would  continue  to  operate  in  northern  Greece  even 
after  large-scale  operations  had  been  discontinued.  Greece  had  won  a 
breathing-space  but  was  not  yet  looking  to  the  distant  future  with  much 
confidence.  Nevertheless  martial  law  in  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese  was 
lifted  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  British  troops,  which  had  been  stationed 
in  Greece  since  the  end  of  1944,  began  to  be  withdrawn.  The  first  detach¬ 
ment  left  on  24  November  1949  and  the  last  on  5  February  1950. 1 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Greece  had  been  achieved  by  force  of  arms, 
backed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  War  of  Liberation  over  a  century  before,  by 
substantial  foreign  aid.2  But  attempts  had  also  been  made  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  by  negotiation.  From  November  1948  to  January  1949 
offers  were  made  by  the  United  Nations  Organization  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary-General  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  its  three  northern  neighbours.  These  attempts  broke 
down,  the  President  singling  out  the  Greek  attitude  over  the  Albanian 
frontier  as  a  special  obstacle.3 *  Nevertheless,  in  April  1949  the  mediators 
renewed  their  efforts  and  on  19  May,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  third 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Evatt  issued  a  statement  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  conciliators  had  expected  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  the  Albanian  frontier  by  appointing  yet  one  more  in  the  long  series  of 


1  The  total  British  force  in  Greece  consisted  of  one  brigade  of  about  3,000  men.  Answering 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  31  October  1949  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  the  threat  to  Greek  independence  had  not  been 
entirely  removed  but  that  recent  Greek  victories  had  so  far  altered  the  situation  that  British  troops 
could  be  withdrawn.  He  denied  that  they  were  leaving  for  reasons  of  economy,  stating  that  the 
cost  was  small  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  part  which  they  had  played:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  469,  coll.  3&-40. 

2  Besides  the  imponderable  psychological  effect  of  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Greece 
from  1944  onwards,  the  Greeks  had  received  very  substantial  military  and  economic  aid  from 
the  U.S.A.  from  1947  onwards,  both  under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  under  the  programme  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  (See  Survey  for  1947-8,  PP-  >9,  48-)  The  latter  programme  was  the 
subject  of  regular  reports  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress.  Those  presented 
during  1949  (on  17  March,  1  August  and  28  November)  were  increasingly  optimistic  and  were 
consequently  able  to  represent  the  administration’s  policy  as  a  valuable  and  justified  contribution 
to  the  struggle  of  the  U.S.A.  against  the  U.S.S.R.:  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  Sixth,  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Report  to  Congress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1949). 
On  22  May  1950,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  programme,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  U.S.A.  had  given  to  Greece  and  Turkey  assistance  to  the  value  of  nearly  $1,500  million  under 
the  programme  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  About  half  of  this 
sum  was  represented  by  military  aid  and  about  half  by  other  economic  assistance.  The  total  of 
military  aid  to  the  two  countries  was  about  $700  million.  Of  the  rest  Greece  and  Turkey  had 
received  economic  aid  to  the  value  of  about  $600  million  and  $164  million  respectively.  See 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  June  1950,  pp.  975-6. 

3  Athens  was  unwilling  to  renounce  the  ancient  Greek  claim  to  the  territory  known,  according 

to  prejudice,  as  northern  Epirus  or  southern  Albania. 
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commissions  which  had  studied  this  problem  from  1913  onwards.1  This 
proposal  had  been  accepted  by  the  Greek  government,  but  no  reply  had 
been  received  from  Albania. 

When  the  fourth  General  Assembly  met  in  September  1949  the 
Australian  representative  proposed  on  28  September  in  the  Political 
Committee  that  a  new  conciliation  group  should  be  established.2  This 
proposal  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  following  day,  and  it  was 
agreed  at  the  same  time  that  discussion  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  (UNSCOB)  should 
be  deferred  for  three  weeks.  The  new  conciliation  group  consisted  of 
four  members — the  President  of  the  Assembly  (General  Romulo  of  the 
Philippines),  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada,  Mr.  Selim  Sarper  of  Turkey 
and  the  Secretary-General.  This  group  held  discussions  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Balkan  participants  and  also  with  representatives  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain.  On  18  October  the  group 
reported  to  the  Political  Committee3  that  it  had  failed  in  its  object  and 
that  there  was  no  point  in  continuing  its  labours.  Russian  insistence  that 
Greece  should  recognize  the  existing  frontier  with  Albania  was  regarded 
as  a  principal  cause  of  this  failure. 

The  Political  Committee  then  considered  the  report  by  UNSCOB 
which  had  been  published  on  2  August  1949  and  covered  the  period  from 
October  1948  to  July  1949. 4  The  Commission  reported  that  Albanian  and 
Bulgarian  assistance  to  the  rebels  continued,  but  that  Yugoslav  aid  had 
diminished  and  might  have  ceased  altogether.  While  Greece  had  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Commission,  these  three  states  had  all  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations.  Albania  had  been  the  chief 
supply  centre  for  the  rebels,  and  both  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  govern¬ 
ments  were  held  to  have  encouraged  the  rebels  in  their  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Greek  government.  Rumania  had  also  been  helping  the  rebels 
by  treating  the  wounded,  by  allowing  fugitives  to  return  to  Greece  and 
by  accommodating  the  rebel  broadcasting  station,  which  had  been  moved 
from  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade  to  the  vicinity  of  Bucharest.  Only  a  small 
number  of  abducted  Greek  children  had  returned.  In  a  supplementary 
report  issued  on  16  September  1949  the  Commission  announced  that 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  8  (Document  A/935),  Annex  5, 
pp.  24-25. 

2  Document  A/ 1062. 

3  In  a  letter  from  General  Romulo  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Political  Committee:  General 
Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  First  Committee,  Annex  to  Summary  Records  1949,  p.  1 2  (Docu¬ 
ment  A/C.1/503).  The  Conciliation  Committee’s  report  was  issued  on  22  October  1949:  ibid, 
pp.  12-16  (Document  A/C. 1/506). 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  8  (A/935)  j  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  233.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were  drawn  from  Australia,  Brazil, 
China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  Poland  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  also  chosen  to  be  members  but  had  refused  to  take  part. 
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rebel  resistance  had  been  broken,  that  the  rebels  were  fleeing  across  the 
borders  and  that  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  had  all  declared  that 
they  had  disarmed  and  interned  the  fugitives.1 

On  4  November  1949  the  Political  Committee  resolved  by  38-6-2 
that  UNSCOB  should  continue  in  existence.  The  Committee  also 
approved  a  resolution  calling  on  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia,  to 
which  were  now  also  added  Rumania,  not  to  interfere  in  the  fighting  in 
Greece.  This  resolution,  which  was  similar  to  resolutions  passed  on 
previous  occasions,  contained  a  new  clause  recommending  an  embargo 
on  the  delivery  of  arms  and  war  material  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria.2  The 
U.S.S.R.  put  forward  an  alternative  resolution  which  was  rejected.3  This 
called  for  a  general  amnesty  in  Greece,  free  elections  under  international 
supervision,  an  international  frontier  control  commission,  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  and  the  dissolution  of  UNSCOB.4  On  18  November 
1949  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  by  50-6-25  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  in  the  Political  Committee.  It  also  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  asking  all  states  concerned  to  co-operate  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  Greek  children  to  Greece.6 

On  4  January  1950  Greece  formally  informed  the  United  Nations  that 
it  was  ready  to  try  to  settle  its  differences  with  Yugoslavia  and  also  to 
renew  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania  and  Bulgaria.7  In  fact  the 
political  pattern  in  the  Balkans,  which  had  for  some  years  worn  the 
unfamiliar  aspect  of  a  general  coalition  against  Greece,  now  reverted 
gradually  to  the  traditional  division  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  on 
the  one  side  and  Bulgaria  and  Albania  on  the  other.  On  18  July  1950 
UNSCOB  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
Zachariades  in  the  Cominform  journal8  and  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Political  Bureau  of  the  Greek  Communist  Party,9  both  of  which  alleged 
that  Athens  and  Belgrade  were  forming  an  aggressive  alliance  and  that 
Washington  and  London  were  building  up  the  Greek  army  for  aggressive 
purposes.10  UNSCOB  reported  that  the  strength  of  the  Greek  army  was 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  First  Committee,  Annex  to  Summary  Records  1949, 
pp.  1-2  (Document  A/981). 

2  On  30  November  1949  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  U.S.A.  would  observe  this  embargo: 
New  York  Times,  1  December  1949. 

3  U.N.  Document  A/C.  1/518;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  235. 

4  Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  each  paragraph  of  this  resolution  save  that  which 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  frontier  commission. 

5  The  abstainers  were  India  and  Israel. 

6  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  288  A  (IV)  and  288  B  (IV),  pp. 
9-10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p. 

7  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  n,  p.  5;  Documentation  Frangaise, 
no.  1414,  21  December  1950,  p.  6.  For  Greek  relations  with  Yugoslavia  see  below,  p.  270. 

8  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy!,  30  June  1950;  Relazioni  Internagionali,  29  July 

1950,  p.  501;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  239. 

«  Combat,  12  July  1950. 


10  Document  A/AC.  16/1049. 
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not  in  fact  being  increased.  A  month  later,  in  its  third  report  published 
on  27  August  1950,  UNSCOB  reported  that  Bulgaria  was  still  giving 
assistance  to  guerrillas  engaged  in  sabotage  in  Greece  and  that  Albania 
was  doing  the  same  to  a  less  extent.1  No  children  had  yet  been  sent  back 
to  Greece.  There  were  indications  of  an  improvement  in  Greco-Yugoslav 
relations,  but  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  embargo  on  the 
delivery  of  arms  to  Bulgaria  and  Albania  should  be  maintained. 

This  report  was  considered  by  the  Political  Committee  of  the  fifth 
General  Assembly,  which  concluded  that  the  threat  to  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece  persisted.  The  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  UNSCOB  should  continue  to  function.  It  also 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  release  of  some  1,7 1 3  members  of  the 
Greek  forces  who  were  prisoners  in  communist  countries,  and  it  renewed 
its  appeal  for  the  return  of  the  children.  These  resolutions  were  all 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  1  December  1950. 2 

(b)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme 

From  the  European  point  of  view  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  an 
extension  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels.  From  the  American  point  of  view  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  new,  vastly  burdensome,  but  prudent  com¬ 
mitment.  The  principal  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  was  to  prevent 
Europe  from  being  overrun  by  Russians,  but  the  five  parties  to  that 
treaty  were  plainly  unable  to  achieve  this  object  unaided.  Therefore  the 
Treaty  of  Brussels  was  in  the  military  sphere  what  the  Committee  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  had  been  in  the  economic  sphere — 
an  attempt  to  make  the  best  use  of  joint  resources,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  gap  between  achievement  and  objective  would  be  filled  by 
American  (and  Canadian)  aid.  In  his  inaugural  address  on  20  January 
1949  President  Truman  said  that  the  U.S.A.  should  provide  military  aid 
and  equipment  for  free  nations  which  would  co-operate  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  peace  and  security.3  On  11  February  the  President  of  Columbia 
University,  General  Eisenhower,  was  appointed  chief  military  adviser  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Opponents  of  the  Treaty  said  that  it  was  not  necessary.  It  created  a 
military  alliance.  It  therefore  presupposed  a  military  threat.  Whence 
came  this  threat?  To  this  question  many  were  still  unprepared  to  reply 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  n,  pp.  10—15 ',  Documentation  Fran- 
faise,  no.  1414,  21  December  1950,  pp.  10—15;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949—50,  p.  241. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  382  (V),  pp.  14—15 ; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  243. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  January  1949,  PP-  123— 1 6;  Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations  iQ4g,  pp.  7-12.  See  also  the  President’s  budget  statement  on  10  January  1949  (ibid. 
23  January  1949,  pp.  108-14  and  2-7  respectively)  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  33 
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candidly  that  they  held  the  Russians  to  be  a  threat.  They  were  loath  to 
say  so,  some  of  them  because  they  were  loath  to  believe  it  and  others 
because  they  feared  that  blunt  speaking  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
Moreover,  supporters  of  the  Treaty  had  often  said  and  continued  to  say 
that  in  their  belief  the  Kremlin  did  not  want  war.  There  was  therefore 
some  equivocation  and  evasiveness  in  the  ranks  of  the  promoters  and  up¬ 
holders  of  the  Treaty,  even  though  their  position  was  not  in  fact  illogical. 
For  even  if  they  did  believe  the  Kremlin  to  be  averse  to  war,  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  this  and  still  less  could  they  be  sure  that  Russian  policy, 
whatever  its  aims,  would  not  precipitate  a  war.  Since  war  was  possible, 
statesmen  could  do  no  less  than  take  precautions,  even  if  they  were 
sufficiently  optimistic  to  hope  that  their  precautions  were  superfluous. 
Some  hoped  to  make  the  precautions  superfluous  by  taking  them.  In  the 
last  resort  the  sponsors  of  the  Treaty  were  tacitly  asserting  that  security 
was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  which  ought  not  to  be  side¬ 
stepped  on  the  basis  of  a  calculation  about  the  unknown  intentions  of 
another  Power.  They  were  averring  that  security  was  logically  prior  to 
disarmament.  There  was  a  version,  familiar  in  international  politics,  of 
the  conundrum  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg — which  should  come  first: 
security  or  disarmament?  Between  the  two  World  Wars  it  had  been 
widely  held,  the  British  to  the  fore,  that  armed  strength  was  itself  a  cause 
of  war  and  that  its  abatement  was  therefore  a  first  step  towards  security. 
Against  this  there  had  been  set  another  theory,  commonly  associated  with 
French  thinking,  to  the  effect  that  strength  was  necessary  to  stability  and 
that  a  stable  international  order  was  a  prerequisite  of  disarmament.  The 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  marked  the  ascendancy  in  the  west 
at  this  time  of  the  latter  school  of  thought. 

The  Treaty  was  also  attacked  on  another  ground.  The  threat,  it  was 
said,  lay  not  in  Russian  expansion  but  in  communist  undermining. 
Consequently,  if  vast  sums  of  money  were  to  be  spent  on  defence,  the 
best  way  to  spend  them  was  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  Europe 
and  not  in  raising  a  crop  of  armed  men.  An  advance  by  the  Russian  army 
would  only  follow  the  successful  communist  exploitation  of  social  griev¬ 
ances  and  industrial  disputes.  The  first  task  of  the  western  Powers  was 
therefore  to  redress  such  grievances  and  avoid  such  disputes.  But  here 
again  the  element  of  uncertainty  prevented  western  leaders  from  accepting 
this  argument,  for  it  was  somewhat  dangerous  to  assume,  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  moment,  that  the  ways  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  future  could 
be  confidently  deduced  in  this  manner.  It  seemed  better  to  boost  the 
morale  of  anti-communist  Europe  by  letting  Europeans  see  American 
divisions  standing  guard  in  Europe  and  by  assuring  Europe  that  its 
own  divisions  would  be  properly  and  promptly  equipped. 

On  18  March  1949  the  text  of  a  draft  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
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published  and  on  4  April  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  on  behalf 
of  twelve  states. 

The  five  Brussels  Powers,  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  were  obvious  and 
indispensable  members  of  the  new  association.  These  seven,  who  were 
already  working  together  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels 
(American  and  Canadian  observers  attending  meetings  of  different 
military  organs  of  Western  Union),  had  begun  discussions  in  1948  for  a 
wider  alliance.1  Early  in  1949  Norway,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy  and 
Portugal  accepted  invitations  to  join  these  discussions.  The  most  notable 
absentees  were  Spain,  which  was  held  at  arm’s  length  for  ideological 
reasons,2  the  Irish  Republic,  which  refused  to  join  so  long  as  Ireland 
remained  partitioned,  and  Sweden,  whose  traditions  and  geography 
combined  to  recommend  abstention. 

As  regards  Portugal  there  was  hesitation  in  Lisbon  until  it  was  made 
clear  that  adherence  to  the  pact  would  not  commit  Portugal  to  the  grant  of 
military  bases  in  the  Azores  in  time  of  peace,  and  would  not  be  regarded 
in  Spain  as  incompatible  with  the  so-called  Iberian  Pact  concluded  between 
the  two  countries  in  1939.  The  first  point  was  cleared  up  by  a  statement 
issued  on  15  March  1949  by  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in  Washington: 
Portugal  would  not  be  committed  to  providing  bases  for  foreign  troops 
in  time  of  peace.3  On  the  second  point  discussions  were  held  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  these  discussions  on  28  March  it  was 
made  known  that  Spain  saw  no  reason  to  object,  on  grounds  of  the  treaty 
°f  :939>  to  Portuguese  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic  association.4 
Portuguese  acceptance  was  officially  announced  two  days  later,  and 
Portugal  signed  with  the  other  original  members  of  the  new  organization 
on  4  April.  This  act  was  approved  by  the  Corporative  Chamber  of  the 
Portuguese  legislature  on  24  July.  The  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Oliveira 
Salazar,  opened  a  debate  on  ratification  in  the  National  Assembly  on 
2 5  July>  and  the  Assembly  voted  in  favour  of  the  treaty  on  27  July  by  80 

1  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  112. 

The  Western  Union  of  the  five  Brussels  Powers  remained  in  existence  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  but  the  military  organization  of  Western  Union  was  absorbed 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  at  the  end  of  1950.  The  five  Defence  Ministers,  at 
their  sixth  meeting  held  on  23-24  November  1949  in  London,  adopted  proposals  for  co-operation 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (Chronique de  Politique Iitrangere,  vol.  iii,  no.  1,  January 
1 95°)  P-31)-  These  were  considered  by  the  latter’s  Defence  Committee  the  following  week  in 
Paris.  After  discussions  by  various  bodies  the  North  Atlantic  Council  eventually  formulated 
proposals  which  were  accepted  by  the  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels  Powers  at  a  meeting  in 
Brussels  on  19-20  December  1950.  The  Western  Union  Defence  Organization  became  one  of 
five  regional  groups  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  At  the  same  time  the  five 
Foreign  Ministers  affirmed  that  the  mutual  defence  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  remained 
unimpaired  and  that  the  political,  social  and  cultural  collaboration  of  their  countries  would 
continue. 

2  See  below,  pp.  293-315. 

3  The  Times,  16  March  1950. 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  9  April  1949,  pp.  242-3. 
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votes  to  3  after  the  President  had  made  certain  reservations  regarding  the 
general  principles  set  out  in  the  preamble.1 

In  Italy  the  issue  was  more  complicated  and  more  violently  debated. 
The  French  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  Italy  as  an  original 
member  of  the  new  alliance,  and  Italy’s  rapprochement  with  the  west 
during  the  preceding  years2  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  Italians 
themselves,  however,  were  far  from  united,  and  even  the  government 
was  threatened  with  a  split  when  the  executive  committee  of  Signor 
Saragat’s  Socialist  Party  passed,  by  8  votes  to  7,  a  resolution  opposing 
Italy  s  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.3  There  were  also  some 
who  wished,  like  German  politicians  later  in  the  year,4  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  west  and  to  recover  Trieste  and  some 
of  Italy’s  lost  colonies.  Signor  De  Gasperi  and  his  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Sforza,  eschewed  such  tactics,  however,  and  presented  their  policy 
of  full  partnership  with  the  Atlantic  Powers  on  its  own  merits.  Signor  De 
Gasperi  was  able  to  tell  the  Chamber  on  1 1  March  1949  that  the  Cabinet 
supported  this  policy  unanimously  and  that  the  proposed  terms  of  the 
lreaty  would  neither  demand  of  Italy  an  effort  beyond  its  resources  nor 
transgress  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty.5  An  attempt  by  Signor  Nenni 
to  postpone  further  discussion  on  the  grounds  that  the  Chamber  was  not 
sufficiently  well  informed  about  the  proposals  was  rejected  by  31 1  votes 
to  1 65, 6  and  on  the  next  day  the  Chamber  began  a  debate  which  lasted 
until  18  March.7  The  government’s  adversaries  objected  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  was  an  aggressive  pact  and  was  not  a  regional  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,8  that  it 
involved  an  abandonment  of  Italian  sovereignty  and  would  lead  to  war, 
and  that  it  ranged  Italy  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  of  which  the 
one  was  engaged  in  thwarting  Italy’s  return  to  a  part  of  its  former  colonial 
empire  and  the  other  was  only  concerned  to  see  that  the  battles  of  the 
next  war  should  be  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  instead  of  in  France. 


1  See  also  below,  p.  301. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  1 14-19. 

3  Signor  Saragat  was  at  this  time  a  deputy  Prime  Minister.  He  himself  supported  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  entering  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

4  See  below,  p.  156. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  March  1949,  pp.  181-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  252. 

6  After  the  1948  elections  there  were  in  a  Chamber  of  574  members  36  socialists  of  Signor 
Nenni’s  persuasion  and  142  communists.  In  the  Senate  the  corresponding  figures  were  42  and 
66  out  of  a  total  of  341. 

7  See  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  March  1949,  pp.  182-90. 

8  This  argument  was  generally  accepted.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  did  not  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  within  the  area  in  question  but  for  the  defence  of  that  area  against 
an  attack  coming  from  beyond  its  confines.  While  therefore  the  treaty  fell  within  article  51  of  the 
Charter  (preserving  ‘the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence’),  it  did  not  fall 
within  article  52  (concerning  regional  arrangements).  See  further  Sir  Eric  Beckett:  The  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  Brussels  Treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (London,  Stevens,  1950). 
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While  such  arguments  were  being  advanced  on  Monte  Citorio,  demon¬ 
strations  in  support  were  organized  all  over  Italy.  Both  the  parliamen¬ 
tarians  within  and  the  demonstrators  without  had  recourse  to  violent 
language  and  on  occasions  came  to  blows,  but  on  18  March  the  govern¬ 
ment  gained  the  day  with  a  majority  of  342  votes  to  170.  The  Senate 
reached  the  same  decision  on  27  March  by  188  votes  to  1 12.  The  contest 
was  renewed  in  July,  when  the  Parliament  was  asked  to  ratify  Italy  s 
signature,  and  at  the  same  time  Moscow  took  a  hand  by  renewing,  on 
19  July,  protests  made  at  the  time  of  signing  in  April.  In  notes  presented 
in  Rome,  Washington,  London  and  Paris,  Moscow  claimed  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  had  been  broken.1  This  demarche ,  however,  did 
not  prevent  ratification,  which  was  secured  by  323  votes  to  160  in  the 
Chamber  on  21  July  and  by  175  votes  to  81  in  the  Senate  on  29  July. 
At  the  same  time  Signor  De  Gasperi  told  the  Senate  that  he  felt  ‘great 
bitterness’  at  the  way  Italy  was  being  treated  by  its  allies,  especially  by 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies.2 

The  position  of  the  Scandinavian  countries — Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark — was  a  peculiar  one.  Unlike  the  Brussels  Powers,  Portugal  or 
Iceland,  they  lay  beyond  the  armed  screen  provided  at  this  time  by  the 
American,  British  and  French  forces  in  Germany.  They  had  also  a  longer 
and  stronger  tradition  of  co-operation  and  mutual  self-help  than  any 
other  group  of  European  countries,  and  they  were  loath  to  see  this 
tradition  sacrificed  in  a  bigger  tug-of-war.  Since  the  spring  of  1948  they 
had  been  trying  to  devise  a  defence  policy  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  three  governments  and  would  lead  to  military  co-operation  between 
them.  Of  the  three  Norway  was  the  most  inclined  for  full  co-operation 
with  the  west,  while  Sweden  was  the  least  inclined.  The  role  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  was  to  find  a  meeting-point  between  the  policies  of  Oslo  and 
Stockholm.3  Sweden  was  prepared  to  abandon  its  traditional  policy  of 
neutrality  (a  policy  which  had  happened  to  serve  it  well  in  two  World 
Wars)  to  the  extent  of  entering  into  a  tripartite  Scandinavian  defensive 
alliance  which  should  look  to  the  U.S.A.  for  military  supplies  but  should 
be  in  all  other  respects  independent  and  uncommitted.  This  modified 
form  of  neutrality,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Norwegians,  who  had  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  events  of  1947-84  that  the  interests  of  Norway  demanded 

1  Soviet  News,  19  July  1949;  Relazioni  Inter nazionali,  30  July  1949,  p.  481 ;  II  Messagero,  21  July 
!949-  The  Russian  protest  was  rejected  by  Rome  in  a  reply  on  29  July  1949  and  by  the  three 
western  Powers  early  in  August:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  August  1949,  p.  492  and  The  Times, 
3  August  1949  respectively.  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  268. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  August  1 949,  PP-  491- 2.  For  the  disposal  of  Italy’s  lost  colonies  see 
below,  pp.  539  seqq. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  130  seqq. 

4  In  particular  the  negotiations  with  Russia  about  Spitsbergen  in  January  1947,  the  com¬ 
munist  coup  in  Prague  in  February  1 948  and  the  Finno-Russian  Treaty  of  Friendship  of  April 
1948.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  13 1,  153-7  and  157-9  respectively. 
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a  thoroughgoing  association  with  the  western  Powers.  Therefore  in  spite 
of  manifest  goodwill  and  candour  on  all  sides  the  attempt  to  create  a 
separate  Scandinavian  union  failed,  and  this  failure  was  acknowledged 
early  in  1949. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Defence  expressed  themselves  publicly  in  favour  of  complete  economic 
and  military  co-operation  with  the  west.1  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Defence  Ministers  of  the  three 
countries  at  Karlstad  on  5-6  January  1949  failed  to  produce  agreement. 
On  22  January  the  three  Prime  Ministers  met  at  Copenhagen.  After 
their  discussions  they  issued  a  statement  affirming  their  determination  to 
defend  the  freedom,  independence  and  democracy  of  their  countries; 
declaring  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Scandinavian  defence  union  as  a  regional  bloc  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  possible;  and  proclaiming  the  need 
to  discover  whether  such  a  union  could  get  material  from  abroad  soon 
enough  and  at  reasonable  cost.2  It  was  further  unofficially  reported  that 
the  Ministers  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  relationship  of  such 
a  Scandinavian  union  with  other  countries.  While  Norway  wished  to 
secure  a  guarantee  of  American  help  in  the  event  of  aggression  against 
Scandinavia,  the  Swedes  were  unwilling  to  depart  so  far  from  their 
concept  of  neutrality.  In  any  case,  the  scheme  collapsed  when  Washington 
let  it  be  known  that  supplies  of  arms  and  other  materials  would  not  be 
available  to  countries  who  remained  outside  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
alliance.  The  three  Prime  Ministers  met  again  in  Oslo  on  29  January 
and  announced  the  breakdown  of  their  attempts  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
Scandinavian  pact.3 

At  this  point  Moscow  intervened.  In  addition  to  a  strong  campaign  of 
propaganda  against  the  formation  of  a  North  Atlantic  alliance  the  Russians 
resorted  to  diplomatic  action  in  Oslo.4  On  29  January  1949  there  was 
published  in  Moscow  a  long  document  designed  to  persuade  Europeans 
that  a  North  Atlantic  alliance  was  but  an  instrument  for  ensuring  Anglo- 
Saxon  domination  throughout  the  world.5  On  the  same  day  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Oslo  delivered  a  note,  wherein  it  was  asserted  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  reputedly  in  the  making,  could  not  be  interpreted 

1  In  an  interview  published  in  Arbeiderbladet  on  4  January  1949. 

2  Swedish  Press  Summary,  no.  21,  24  January  1949. 

3  Ibid.  no.  26,  30-31  January  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  31  January  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  245. 

4  Marshal  Stalin’s  accommodating  answers,  given  on  30  January  1949,  to  questions  put  to 
him  by  an  American  journalist  may  also  have  been  part  of  a  Russian  attempt  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  See  above,  p.  62. 

5  U.S.S.R.:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Statement  of  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  North 
Atlantic  Pact  (London,  Soviet  News,  1949),  pp.  2-21;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  February  1949, 
pp.  88-92;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  14- 
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as  a  defensive  alliance  but  was  on  the  contrary  an  aggressive  grouping  of 
Powers  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.1  In  view  of  the  existence  of  the  long  common  frontier  between 
Russia  and  Norway  Moscow  felt  entitled  to  ask  Oslo  to  confirm  or  deny 
rumours  current  in  the  press  that  Norway  would  sign  such  a  treaty. 
In  particular  Moscow  wanted  to  know  whether  Oslo  were  prepared  to 
accept  obligations  to  provide  air  or  naval  bases  for  foreign  Powers  in 
Norway. 

After  a  secret  debate  in  the  Storting  on  31  January  1949  a  Norwegian 
reply  was  delivered  on  1  February.2  Oslo  welcomed  the  opportunity  10 
give  Moscow  its  views  on  this  subject.  Norway  had  hoped  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  an  organization  strong  enough  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  world,  but  this  hope  had  not  been  fulfilled  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  for  Norway  to  seek  to  improve  its  security  by 
making  a  regional  arrangement  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Negotiations  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  been 
conducted  for  this  purpose,  but  these  negotiations  had  failed  and  it 
had  therefore  become  necessary  for  Norway  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  entering  into  an  Atlantic  regional  organization.  Norway  asserted 
categorically,  however,  that  it  would  never  lend  itself  to  an  aggressive 
policy,  nor  would  it  allow  the  use  of  Norwegian  soil  for  political  aims  or 
enter  into  an  agreement  which  entailed  the  provision  of  bases  in  Norway 
for  foreign  troops,  unless  Norway  were  attacked  or  threatened. 

On  1  February  1949  the  State  Department  announced  that  it  hoped 
soon  to  ask  Norway  and  other  Powers  to  join  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and 
the  Brussels  Powers  in  discussions  on  Atlantic  defence.3  On  3  February  the 
Norwegian  government  made  it  clear,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
Storting,  that  the  conditions  for  joining  an  Atlantic  pact  were  being 
investigated  and  that  if  these  conditions  proved  satisfactory  to  Norway, 
Norway  would  join.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Halvard  Lange,  left 
Oslo  for  Washington  on  5  February,  having  received  a  few  hours  before 
his  departure  a  Russian  reply  to  the  Norwegian  note  of  1  February.4 

In  its  reply  Moscow  repeated  its  reasons  for  not  accepting  Oslo’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  alliance.  The 
Norwegian  assurances  on  the  subject  of  aggression  were  noted  but  were 
considered  inadequate,  since  baseless  rumours  of  attack  could,  on  Norway’s 
present  showing,  be  made  an  occasion  for  allowing  foreign  forces  to  be 
based  on  Norwegian  soil.  Moscow  discovered  in  the  Norwegian  reply  an 

1  Soviet  News,  i  February  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  246. 

2  New  York  Times,  2  February  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  February  1949,  p.  102;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  246. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  February  1949. 

4  New  York  Times,  6  February  1 949 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  February  1949,  pp.  102-3; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  248. 
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innuendo  to  the  effect  that  Russia  might  attack  Norway.  Moscow  espe¬ 
cially  resented  this  suggestion  in  view  of  the  part  which  Russian  troops  had 
played  in  freeing  Norway  from  the  Germans,  and  in  view  of  the  early 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  Norway  after  the  end  of  the  war.  If 
Norway  still  doubted  Russia’s  intentions,  however,  then  Russia  offered 
Norway  a  non-aggression  pact. 

This  offer  was  not  received  with  any  enthusiasm  in  Oslo.  The  value 
of  non-aggression  pacts  had  been  somewhat  debased  by  German  and 
Russian  practice  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century.  Article  2  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  seemed  to  render  such  pacts  otiose  between 
two  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Norwegian  Ministers  were  but 
little  inclined  to  take  the  road  to  Moscow  which  had  been  trodden  the 
previous  year  by  Finnish  Ministers. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lange’s  visit  to  Washington  was  to  discover  more 
precise  particulars  than  had  yet  been  made  available  of  the  proposed 
terms  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  also  to  explore  the  vanishing 
possibility  of  American  aid  to  an  independent  Scandinavian  alliance. 
Although  Mr.  Lange  was  apparently  shown  a  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
he  was  unable  to  get  from  the  Secretary  of  State  the  guarantees  which 
in  the  U.S.A.  only  the  Congress  could  give.  Accordingly  there  was  some 
revival  of  hope  among  those  who  preferred  a  separate  Scandinavian 
alliance,  but  on  9  February  1949  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  revealed,  in  a  statement  issued  in  Stockholm,  that  Norway  had 
refused  a  Swedish  offer  to  conclude  a  ten-year  defensive  pact.1  When 
Mr.  Lange  left  Washington  on  1 1  February  to  return  to  Oslo  via  London, 
he  said  that  his  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  had  made  the  position  clearer  but  that 
he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  on  the  course  to  be  recommended  to  his 
colleagues  and  to  the  Storting.2 

The  Danish  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Gustav  Rasmussen,  had  not  yet  given 
up  hope  of  reconciling  divergent  Scandinavian  views.  On  12  February 
ig49  he  told  some  American  journalists  in  Copenhagen  that  the  American 
policy  of  making  the  supply  of  arms  contingent  upon  adherence  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  mistaken,  since  its  firstfruits  would  be  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  split  which  could  not  benefit  the  U.S.A.;  he  believed  that 
a  Scandinavian  union  was  still  possible  and  that  the  State  Department 
might  still  come  round  to  this  view.3  Mr.  Rasmussen  was  mistaken, 
however,  and,  as  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Tage  Erlander,  himself 
declared  on  20  February,  Scandinavian  defence  discussions  were  dead.4 
This  statement  followed  a  decision  of  the  Norwegian  Labour  Party  on 


1  The  Times,  io  February  1949.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  12  February  1949. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  February  1949. 

4  The  Times,  21  February  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  February  1949,  p.  128;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  252. 
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20  February,  approving  by  329  votes  to  35  a  policy  of  solving  Norwegian 
security  problems  in  co-operation  with  the  western  democracies.1  This 
strong  expression  of  opinion  by  the  dominant  political  party  in  Norway 
left  no  doubt  about  the  future  course  of  the  Norwegian  government,  and 
it  was  expected  that  Denmark’s  coalition  government  would  follow  Nor¬ 
way  into  the  North  Atlantic  community,  leaving  Sweden  isolated.  On 
24  February  Mr.  Lange  told  the  Storting  that  a  Scandinavian  union  could 
not  count  on  receiving  western  help  and  could  therefore  serve  no  useful 
purpose.2  Mr.  Lange  concluded  that  Norway  must  join  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  He  added  that  the  U.S.A.  had  never  contemplated 
asking  for  bases  in  Norway  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  a  reply  to  the 
Russian  offer  on  5  February  of  a  non-aggression  pact  would  be  delivered 
in  the  following  week.  The  Storting  met  again  in  secret  session  on  3  March 
and  decided  by  1 18  votes  to  1 13  to  accept  an  invitation  to  join  preparatory 
discussions  for  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  to  refuse  the  Russian  offer  of 
a  non-aggression  pact.  The  first  part  of  this  decision  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  American  government  by  the  Norwegian  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  and  the  second  part  was  embodied  in  a  Norwegian  note 
to  Moscow.4 

In  Denmark  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party 
(the  largest  in  the  Danish  Parliament)  approved  on  27  February  by  49 
votes  to  1  a  policy  of  military  co-operation  with  the  west,  and  on  4  March 
it  was  announced  in  Copenhagen  that  Mr.  Rasmussen  would  shortly 
leave  for  Washington  to  inquire  into  the  situation.5  In  a  broadcast  speech 
on  7  March  he  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Denmark  would 
indulge  in  aggression.6 

After  the  agreed  text  of  the  Treaty  had  been  published  on  18  March 
1949,  Danish  adherence  was  debated  in  the  Folketing  on  23-24  March 
and  in  the  Landting  on  25  March.  In  the  face  of  communist  opposition 
and  despite  some  wish  for  a  referendum,  the  two  Houses  voted  in  favour 
of  Danish  adherence  by  119  votes  to  23  and  64  votes  to  8  respectively.7 
In  Oslo  the  Storting  approved  Norwegian  participation  by  130  votes 
to  13  on  29  March.8  The  Icelandic  Althing  followed  suit  on  30  March. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  loc.  cit. ;  New  York  Times,  21  February  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  251. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1949. 

3  There  were  1 1  communist  members  of  the  Storting. 

4  New  York  Times,  5  March  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  March  1949,  p.  169;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  249. 

5  Mr.  Rasmussen  left  Copenhagen  on  9  March.  His  Icelandic  counterpart,  Mr.  Bjarni 
Benediktsson,  left  Reykjavik  for  Washington  on  13  March. 

6  The  Times,  8  March  1949. 

7  The  number  of  communists  in  the  Folketing  was  nine.  A  motion  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
people  mustered  twenty-five  supporters. 

8  The  opposition  consisted  of  1 1  Conservatives  and  2  members  of  the  Labour  Party. 
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These  final  decisions  were  immediately  followed  by  the  presentation  of 
Russian  notes  of  protest  in  Oslo  and  Copenhagen  soon  after  midnight 
on  4  April.1  On  the  same  day  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Washington.2 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  short  document  of  14  articles,  of 
which  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  the  most  important.  Article  5  provided : 

‘The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them 
in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against 
them  all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack 
occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defence  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith, 
individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  main¬ 
tain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof 
shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace  and  security.’ 

And  article  6: 

‘For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  any  of 
the  Parties  in  Europe  or  North  America,  on  the  Algerian  departments 
of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of  any  Party  in  Europe,  on  the  islands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Party  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this  area  of  any  of 
the  Parties.’ 

Article  12  provided  for  revision  of  the  Treaty  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and 
article  13  entitled  any  party  to  denounce  the  Treaty  after  twenty  years 
by  giving  one  year’s  notice  of  its  intention  to  do  so.  Article  9  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of  all 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  April  1949.  Russia  had  already  protested  some  days  previously 
in  the  other  capitals  concerned  ( New  York  Times,  2  April  19491  Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations  1949,  pp.  607-9).  The  Russian  government  was  not  the  only  one  to  express  its  concern 
about  these  developments  in  the  Baltic.  On  23  February  1949  it  was  announced  in  W  arsaw  that 
Uie  Polish  government  had  summoned  its  Ministers  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland 
to  Warsaw  for  consultation  in  view  of  attempts  to  absorb  the  Baltic  states  into  the  aggressive 
imperialist  orbit  and  in  view  of  Poland’s  vital  interests  in  this  area  (New  York  Times,  24  February 

I9^9Cmd.  7789  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949);  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State:  Treaties  and  other 
International  Acts  Series,  1964  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1949);  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
20  March  1949,  pp.  339-42;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp.  612-15;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  257.  The  British  government  published  a  White  Paper,  Events  leading 
up  to  the  Signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  T reaty,  with  a  commentary  on  the  text  on  1 1  May  1 949 :  Cmd. 
7692  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949)- 
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parties.  This  Council  was  given  power  to  create  subsidiary  bodies  and 
was  required  to  establish  a  Defence  Committee  which  should  recommend 
measures  for  the  implementation  of  articles  31  and  5  of  the  Treaty. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  17  September  1949 
in  Washington.2  It  decided  that  the  Council  should  normally  be  composed 
of  the  twelve  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty,  should  hold 
one  ordinary  meeting  a  year,  and  should  otherwise  be  convened  at  any 
time  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  It  established  a  Defence 
Committee  of  the  twelve  Defence  Ministers,  whose  meetings  would  be 
regulated  in  the  same  way.  The  Council  also  made  suggestions  for  further 
organizations:  a  Military  Committee  of  twelve  (eleven  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  a  civilian  from  Iceland,  which  had  no  military  establishment) ;  a 
Standing  Group  of  three,  being  a  sub-committee  of  the  Military  Committee 
and  consisting  of  the  American,  British  and  French  representatives  on 
that  committee;  and  five  regional  planning  groups  to  develop  and  recom¬ 
mend  plans  for  defence  and  to  co-ordinate  these  plans.3  The  Council 
also  appointed  a  working  committee  to  study  machinery  for  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  military  production  and  supply,  and  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  which  would  emerge  from  the  Treaty. 

The  Defence  Committee  met  on  5  October  1949  in  Washington  and 
approved  the  Council’s  recommendations  for  a  Military  Committee,  a 
Standing  Group  and  five  regional  planning  groups.4  The  Defence  Com¬ 
mittee  also  established  a  Military  Production  and  Supply  Board.  This 
last  body  held  its  first  meeting  on  1-2  November  1949  in  London  and 
established  a  permanent  organization  there.  The  Military  Committee 
and  the  Standing  Group  were  located  in  Washington.  At  a  second  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  18  November  1949  a  Defence,  Finance  and  Economic 
Committee  was  established  with  a  secretariat  in  London,5  and  the 


In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately 
and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack.5 

2  For  the  communique  issued  after  the  meeting  see  Great  Britain:  Ministry  of  Defence: 
Collective  Defence  under  the  Brussels  and  North  Atlantic  Treaties  (Cmd.  7883  [London,  H.M  S  O 
1950]),  Appendix  8,  pp.  20-25;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  26  September  1949,  pp.  469-72’ 
Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp.  615-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  279’ 
Northern  Europe— Norway,  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  The  U.S.A.  agreed  to  participate 
actively  in  planning  for  this  area,  as  appropriate. 

Western  Europe— the  five  Brussels  Powers.  The  U.S.A.  and  Canada  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  same  way,  and  Denmark  and  Italy  might  be  called  in. 

Southern  Europe/Western  Mediterranean— Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  U.S.A. 

again  agreed  to  participate,  as  appropriate. 

Canada/U.S.A.— Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 

N°rt^T  Autkf  tlCj  °TC,ean~Canada’  U-S-A->  Iceland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  the 

4  n  ,Ne“erlaAndS5  B(;!glum’  France,  Portugal— i.e.  all  parties  save  Italy  and  Luxembourg. 

/p  tV7;  J883’  Appendix  10,  pp.  27-28;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  October  1949;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  292.  ^ 

5  It  held  its  first  meeting  on  19  December  1949  in  Paris. 
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establishment  of  the  Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  was  approved.1 
During  the  following  year  the  most  important  change  in  this  organization 
was  the  decision  of  the  Council  on  18  May  1950  that  its  members  should 
appoint  deputies  who,  as  a  Council  of  Deputies  in  permanent  session  in 
London,  would  provide  the  continuing  thought  and  guidance  which  the 
Foreign  Ministers  were  unable  themselves  to  contribute.2 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  eight  of  the  signatories — 
the  five  Brussels  Powers,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Italy — formally  asked 
Washington  for  military  aid.3  The  U.S.A.  replied  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  would  recommend  to  Congress  the  granting 
of  aid  in  the  form  of  deliveries  of  military  equipment  together  with  some 
financial  assistance.  In  a  statement  issued  on  8  April  1949  Mr.  Acheson 
reviewed  the  American  policy  of  preserving  free  institutions  and  free 
nations,  showed  how  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  military  aid  for 
which  the  U.S.A.  were  now  solicited  were  essential  parts  of  this  policy, 
and  said  that  the  problems  involved  had  been  long  and  carefully  studied 
in  Washington.4 

The  American  Congress  was  now  once  more,  as  in  the  debates  which 
accompanied  the  creation  of  the  European  Recovery  Programme,  the 
cynosure  of  European  eyes.  First  the  Senate  was  asked  to  ratify  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  then  both  Houses  were  asked  to  approve  a  Military 
Aid  Programme  calculated  to  cost  the  U.S.A.  $1,450  million  in  the  first 
year. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  discussed  by  the  Senate  from  5  to 
21  July  1949.  The  Senate  rejected  by  74  votes  to  21  the  proposition  that 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  did  not  oblige  the  U.S.A.  to  give  military  aid.5 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  said  that  he  would  oppose  ratification  if  the 
Treaty  imposed  any  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  U.S.A.  to  arm  Europe, 
for  such  an  obligation  entailed  the  arming  of  one  half  of  the  world  against 
the  other,  paved  the  way  for  a  third  World  War,  and  committed  the  U.S.A. 
to  British  methods  of  opposing  one  people  to  another  and  holding  a 
balance  of  power.6  Senator  Taft,  however,  found  only  twelve  Senators 
to  vote  with  him  against  ratification,  while  eighty-two  Senators  voted  in 
favour  of  it.  The  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  25  July  1949. 

1  Cmd.  7883,  Appendix  9,  pp.  26-27;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  November  1949, 
pp.  819-21;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  286. 

2  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  London  Conferences,  May  iggo  (Cmd.  7977)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
i95°),  pp.  10-13;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  May  1950,  pp.  830-1 ;  Documentation  Frangaise, 
no.  1343,  17  June  1950,  pp.  3-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  287. 

3  The  request  by  the  Brussels  Powers  was  made  on  5  April,  by  Italy  on  6  April  and  by  Norway 
and  Denmark  on  7  April  1 949  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 7  April  1 949,  pp.  494-8 ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  260). 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  493-4  and  265  respectively. 

5  Congressional  Record,  21  July  1949,  p.  99 1 5- 

6  Ibid.  11  July  1949,  pp.  9205-7. 
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It  came  into  force  on  24  August,  when  the  last  of  seven  essential  ratifica¬ 
tions1  was  received  from  Paris. 

The  administration’s  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme  (M.D.A.P.) 
was  submitted  to  Congress  immediately  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had 
been  ratified  by  the  U.S.A.  on  25  July  1949.  In  an  accompanying 
message  the  President  based  his  request  on  the  need  to  keep  the  peace 
and  on  the  fear  that  some  members  of  the  United  Nations  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force;  in  these  circumstances  peace 
could  be  preserved  only  by  building  up  strength,  and  consequently  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  like  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  supplemented 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  reminded  the  Congress 
that  the  U.S.A.  had  assumed  world  leadership  and  that  this  implied  an 
obligation  to  help  free  nations.  It  was  necessary  to  plan  ahead  and  to 
act  promptly.  The  urgent  request  for  help  from  western  Europe  was 
well  grounded  in  Russian  actions  and  propaganda.  These  countries, 
said  the  President,  were  doing  much  for  themselves,  but  they  needed  help, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  U.S.A.  should  give  military  assistance 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  create  mobile  defence  forces  in  Europe.  He 
declared  that  there  could  be  no  intention  of  allowing  western  Europe  to 
be  overrun.  He  argued  that  the  help  given  to  Greece  and  Turkey  had 
served  its  purpose,  and  he  made  a  case  for  giving  help  to  Persia,  Korea 
and  the  Philippines.  Though  Canada  and  the  Latin  American  Republics 
also  had  claims,  the  U.S.A.  could  not  do  everything  at  once  and  therefore 
help  to  friends  in  the  western  hemisphere  must  be  limited  to  the  provision 
of  facilities  enabling  these  countries  to  secure  equipment  at  their  own 
expense.  On  this  basis  he  proposed  to  Congress  a  consolidated  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  provision  of  military  aid  to  foreign  countries  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $1,450  million.  This  sum  would  be  used  to  finance 
supplies  to  be  delivered  during  the  next  two  years.  Out  of  this  total 
$50  million  had  already  been  requested  from  Congress  to  continue  the 
programme  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  President  asked  that  the 
remaining  $1,400  million  should  not  be  apportioned  by  Congress  between 
different  recipients  but  that  the  disbursement  of  this  sum  should  be  left  to 
his  discretion.  Although  a  number  of  different  countries  were  mentioned 
by  the  President,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  empowered  to  use  the 
funds  allocated  to  him  to  help  any  country.2 

The  administration’s  plan  was  immediately  attacked  by  both  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats.  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Dulles,  as  well  as 
Senator  Taft,  criticized  the  proposals.  The  President  was  accused  of  asking 

1  Those  of  the  U.S.A.,  Canada  and  the  five  Brussels  Powers. 

2  Congressional  Record ,  25  July  1949,  pp.  10122-4;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  August  1949, 
pp.  186-9;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  ig^g,  pp.  620-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
5°>  P-  273- 
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for  too  much  money  and  too  much  power.  The  proposed  discretionary 
power  to  help  any  nation  in  the  world  was  particularly  strongly  criticized. 
It  was,  said  critics,  neither  the  habit  nor  the  duty  of  Congress  to  grant 
such  extensive  powers.  This  evaporation  of  bi-partisan  support  (which 
had  been  accorded  to  the  State  Department  during  discussion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty)  jeopardized  the  M.D.A.P.  The  speed  with  which 
this  programme  had  been  laid  before  Congress,  though  justified  by  the 
state  of  the  world,  gave  to  the  more  hesitant  on  Capitol  Hill  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  temporize  by  urging  that  no  commitment  should  be  undertaken 
until  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  come  into  force  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  had  been  established  and  had  started  planning. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  began  its  hearings  on  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Bill  on  28  July  1949.  Mr.  Acheson,  the  first 
witness,  represented  the  Bill  as  a  logical  step  in  the  development  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  weaken  the 
friends  of  the  U.S.A.  and  would  hearten  the  Russians.  The  western 
European  countries  were  associates  of  the  U.S.A.  but  were  incapable  of 
defending  themselves  against  a  major  Russian  attack;  they  were  justifiably 
afraid  of  the  huge  Russian  armaments.1  When  asked  why  the  nationalist 
government  of  China  should  not  be  included  in  the  programme,  the 
Secretary  of  State  replied  that  the  position  in  the  Far  East  was  being 
studied.  He  was  followed  on  29  July  by  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Whereas  Mr.  Acheson  had  refused  to  hazard  a  guess  about 
the  length  of  the  programme,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  might  go  on  for 
four  or  five  years.  He  said  that  the  programme  would  have  been  necessary 
even  if  no  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  ever  been  concluded,  that  it  would 
not  involve  the  despatch  of  American  troops  except  a  few  specialists,  and 
that  the  export  of  equipment  would  not  appreciably  weaken  the  forces  of 
the  U.S.A.2  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  (General  Bradley,  Admiral  Denfield  and 
General  Vandenberg)  also  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  29  July.  General  Bradley  told  the  Committee  that  the  services  had 
scrutinized  the  programme  to  see  how  it  would  strengthen  American 
security  and  that  they  had  concluded  that  it  would  do  this.3  On  the  same 
day  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  left  Washington  for  a  tour  of  European  capitals, 
including  Frankfurt  and  Vienna.  At  this  point  the  success  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  largely  depended,  as  Senator  Tydings  pointed  out  on 
6  August,  on  the  impression  which  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  might  acquire  in  the 
course  of  this  journey.4 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  continued  with  evidence  from  General 
Marshall,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  Mr.  Lewis  Douglas  and  others,  while 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  August  1949,  pp.  189-94. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  July  1949. 

3  Ibid.  30  July  1949.  4  Ibid.  7  August  1949. 
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Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Louis  Johnson  held  meetings  with  Senators  in  an 
attempt  to  revive  bi-partisan  support  for  the  administration.  At  a  press 
conference  on  4  August  1949  the  President  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
consider  amendments  which  would  satisfy  those  critics  who  accused  him 
of  seeking  too  wide  a  discretionary  power  over  the  allocation  of  funds, 
but  that  he  was  not  willing  to  reduce  the  total  sum  or  to  agree  that  the 
whole  Bill  should  be  rewritten.1  On  the  next  day  the  administration 
presented  a  revised  Bill.  Beneficiaries  under  the  programme  were  specified 
as  the  North  Atlantic  allies,  Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  Korea  and  the 
Philippines.  Canada  and  the  Latin  American  countries  were,  as  before, 
to  be  helped  to  get  equipment  from  the  U.S.A.  at  their  own  expense. 
This  move  by  the  administration  transformed  the  atmosphere,  though 
there  remained  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  the  size  of  the  total  sum. 

On  8  August  1949  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  began  joint  hearings.  The  Secretary  of  State  strongly  opposed 
a  suggestion  by  Senator  Vandenberg  that  a  small  interim  programme 
should  be  approved  while  further  thought  was  given  to  wider  measures.2 
Mr.  Acheson  was  followed  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  returned  from  Europe  on  9  August.  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  a  new 
proposal  from  Senator  Vandenberg  which  would  allow  the  President  to 
spend  in  the  first  year  only  about  half  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  aid  to 
the  North  Atlantic  allies.  The  President  would  have  power  during  this 
year  to  enter  into  contracts  involving  the  disbursement  of  the  remaining 
half,  but  payment  would  not  actually  be  made  until  the  succeeding  year. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  reported  that  the  basic  strategic  ideas  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  of  Western  Union  were  the  same,  that  it  would  take  some  five  to 
ten  years  to  build  up  adequate  European  defences,  and  that  Europe  had 
growing  unity  but  lacked  material  resources. 

On  15  August  1949  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
approved  by  14  votes  to  5  a  figure  of  $1,160-99  million  for  aid  for  the 
North  Atlantic  allies  but  limited  cash  payments  during  the  first  year  of 
the  programme  to  $655-84  million.  The  Committee  rejected  a  proposal 
to  add  $200  million  for  combating  communism  in  China.  At  a  press 
conference  on  the  same  day  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Dulles  proposed 
that  the  figure  of  $1,160-99  million  should  be  reduced  to  $1,000  million, 
of  which  only  one  half  would  be  paid  out  before  30  June  1950. 3  Com¬ 
mitments  involving  later  expenditure  of  the  other  half  might  be  made 
before  that  date.  On  18  August  the  House  inflicted  a  serious  defeat  on 
the  administration  by  cutting  the  proposed  $1,160-99  million  for  western 
1  Ibid.  5  August  1949. 

U.S.A. :  Senate:  Military  Assistance  Program:  Joint  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Eighty-first  Congress,  First  Session  (Washington, 
U.S.U.P.O.,  August  1949),  pp.  5-46;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  August  1949,  pp.  264-q 
3  The  Times,  16  August  1949. 
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Europe  by  half  before  passing  the  Bill  by  238  votes  to  122.  In  the  Senate 
the  Bill  had  not  yet  reached  the  floor  but  was  still  being  discussed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Committees,  where  General 
Bradley,  on  16  August,  made  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Senate  to  rectify 
the  damage  which  had  been  done  by  the  House.1  On  30  August  the 
Committees  cut  $160-99  million  from  the  $1,160-99  million  designed  for 
western  Europe,  and  then  divided  the  resulting  $1,000  million  into  three 
parts — $100  million  to  be  immediately  available,  $400  million  to  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  its  Military  Committee 
had  produced  defence  plans  and  $500  million  to  be  expended  only  after 
30  June  1950.  The  Senate  Committees  subsequently  approved  the 
allocation  of  $21 1-37  million  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  $27-64  million 
for  aid  to  Persia,  Korea  and  the  Philippines,  and  $75  million  to  be  spent 
in  the  general  area  of  China.  The  grand  total  of  $1,314-01  million  was 
confirmed  by  the  Committees  by  20  votes  to  3  on  12  September.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  an  attempt  was  made  further  to  reduce  this  total. 
After  Senator  Dulles  had  interrupted  his  election  campaign  to  ask  the 
Senate  on  21  September  to  grant  the  full  amount,2  the  Senate  did  so  on 
the  following  day  by  55  votes  to  24. 

The  next  step  was  to  reconcile  the  Senate  and  the  House  Bills.  On 
23  September  1949  President  Truman  announced  that  an  atomic  explosion 
had  occurred  in  Russia  during  the  summer.3  Three  days  later  a  Senate- 
House  conference  accepted  the  figure  of  $1,314-01  million  which  had 
been  written  into  the  Bill  by  the  Senate.  On  6  October  President  Truman 
signed  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  1949.4  On  the  following  day  he 
appointed  Mr.  James  Bruce,  formerly  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  be 
Director  of  the 'Foreign  Military  Assistance  Programme.5  Appropriation 
of  the  $1,314-01  million  followed  almost  immediately.  President  Truman 
made  his  request  on  10  October;6  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  itself  granted  it  on  14  October;  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  did  likewise  on  17  October;  and  the  Bill,  having  passed  its 
final  stage  in  the  Senate  on  20  October,  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
28  October  1949. 7 

The  next  stage  involved  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agreements  between 

1  U.S.A. :  Senate:  op.  cit.  pp.  88-110. 

2  Congressional  Record,  21  September  1949,  pp.  13084-7. 

3  See  above,  p.  84. 

4  Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  October  1949, 
pp.  604-8;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1943,  pp.  626-32;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 949-5°)  P-  294.  A1  the  same  time  the  President  signed  an  Act  approving  foreign  economic  aid 
to  the  extent  of  $5,809-99  million:  Public  Law  327,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session:  Documents  on 
American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp.  2 1 9-24. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  November  1949,  pp.  791-2. 

6  Ibid.  24  October  1949,  p.  603. 

7  Public  Law  430,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session;  New  York  Times,  29  October  1949. 
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the  U.S.A.  and  eight  prospective  recipients  of  military  aid.  Drafts  of  pro¬ 
posed  agreements  were  presented  early  in  November  to  the  Ambassadors 
in  Washington  of  the  five  Brussels  Powers,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Italy.1 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reaching  agreement  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  London.  Great  Britain  was  already  spending  £800  million  a  year 
on  armaments  and  the  American  subvention  was  not  considered  relatively 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  British  government  in  accepting,  as  drafted, 
some  of  the  terms  which  the  U.S.A.  wished  to  make.  The  difficulty  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  American  government  wished  to  earmark  supplies 
delivered  under  the  M.D.A.P.  for  use  in  the  area  covered  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  As  originally  drafted,  the  clauses  designed  to  achieve 
this  would  have  interfered  with  British  exports  of  equipment  to  other 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  These  British  exports  were 
considerable,  and  it  was  felt  in  London  that  the  practical  difficulty  of 
separating  earmarked  American  material  from  other  material  whose 
destination  was  unrestricted  was  disproportionately  great.  There  were 
similar  objections  in  Paris  to  provisions  which  might  prevent  the  despatch 
of  supplies  to  Indo-China.  In  other  countries  there  was  some  anxiety 
lest  the  execution  of  the  M.D.A.P.  should  involve  the  despatch  to  Europe 
of  large  American  missions;  Norway  and  Denmark  in  particular  were 
anxious  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  provocation  to  Russia;  Washington 
later  agreed  that  missions  should  be  restricted  to  about  20  members. 
These  various  difficulties  were  eventually  resolved.  Mr.  Acheson  told  a 
press  conference  on  21  December  1949  that,  while  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  were  still  concerned  with  general  principles,  negotiations 
with  the  other  seven  recipients  were  now  concerned  with  details  of 
phrasing.2  After  discussions  in  Washington  during  January  1950  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  between  Washington  and  London,  and  the  eight 
bilateral  agreements  were  all  signed  on  27  January.3 * * 6  The  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  contained  a  number  of  annexes  which  met  the  British 
objections,  and  the  points  raised  by  the  other  seven  recipients  were  also 
settled  to  their  satisfaction.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  these  agreements 
President  Truman  issued  an  executive  order  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  proceed  with  the  M.D.A.P.  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 

1  Among  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Canada,  Portugal  and  Iceland  were  not 
included  in  this  programme. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  January  1950,  pp.  16-17. 

3  See  for  Great  Britain,  Cmd.  7894  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950);  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

13  February  1950,  pp.  253-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  304;  for  France,  Documentation 
Franfaise,  no.  1324,  4  May  1950,  pp.  3-6;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  February  1950,  pp. 

205-8;  for  Italy,  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  February  1950,  pp.  m-12;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  6  February  1950,  pp.  208-11;  for  Belgium  and  Denmark,  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

6  February  1950,  pp.  200-3  and  203-5  respectively;  for  Luxembourg  and  Norway,  ibid. 
13  February  1950,  pp.  247-50  and  250-3  respectively;  for  the  Netherlands,  ibid.  20  February 
1950,  pp.  293-5. 
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of  Defense  and  the  Economic  Co-operation  Administrator.  Deliveries  of 
material  began  in  March. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
4  April  1950,  Mr.  Acheson  announced  that  Congress  would  be  asked  for 
a  further  $1,147-5  million  for  military  aid.1  In  submitting  his  first  semi¬ 
annual  report  on  the  M.D.A.P.  on  1  June  1950  President  Truman  asked 
Congress  for  a  further  $1,222-5  million  for  the  second  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  beginning  on  1  July  1950. 2  The  amounts  requested  for  the 
North  Atlantic  allies  and  for  use  in  the  general  area  of  China  remained 
unaltered  at  $1,000  million  and  $75  million  respectively.  The  amount 
requested  for  Greece  and  Turkey  was  reduced  to  $120  million  and  that 
for  Persia,  Korea  and  the  Philippines  to  $27-5  million.  The  President 
also  asked  that  the  new  legislation  should  be  more  flexible  than  that  of 
the  previous  year  and  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  use  a  part  of  the 
funds  to  give  aid  in  an  emergency  to  any  nation,  even  if  not  named  in  the 
Act,  provided  that  this  was  clearly  vital  to  American  security.3 

The  administration’s  request  for  further  funds  for  military  aid  was 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Acheson,  who  appeared  before  the  relevant 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House4  and  who  also  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  answered  questions  put  to  him  by  members.5 
Senator  Taft,  at  a  press  conference  on  8  June  1950,  expressed  the  belief 
that  Russian  aggression  in  Europe  was  unlikely,  but  added  that  if  the 
Russians  attacked  the  U.S.A.  would  fight.  Senator  Taft  said  that  there 
was  no  certainty  that  any  of  the  recipients  of  military  aid,  except  Great 
Britain,  would  use  the  material  given  to  them  against  the  Russians,  and 
he  opposed  the  dispatch  of  large  American  forces  to  Europe  in  time  of 
peace.6  Nevertheless  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  approved  the  Bill  on  the  following  day  and  inserted 
a  clause  authorizing  the  President  to  use  1  o  per  cent,  of  the  funds  to  give 
help  in  an  emergency  to  any  European  country  not  named  in  the  Bill.7 
The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  66  votes  to  none  on  30  June,  five 
days  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Korea.  The  Foreign  Affairs 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  April  1950,  p.  594. 

2  Ibid.  12  June  1950,  pp.  938-40;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  308. 

3  On  5  June  1950  President  Truman  signed  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  535,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session),  which  granted  a  total  of  $3,121-45  million  for  the  European 
Recovery  Programme,  Point  Four,  assistance  to  the  free  peoples  of  Korea,  South-East  Asia  and 
non-communist  China,  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine  and  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

4  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  June  1950,  pp.  940-4,  10  July  1950,  pp.  51-53, 
14  August  1950,  pp.  249-50,  and  11  September  1950,  pp.  437-8- 

5  Congressional  Record,  31  May  1950,  pp.  7832-4;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  June  1950, 
pp.  931-6. 

6  New  York  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  9  June  1950. 

7  The  clause  inserted  by  the  Senate  was  somewhat  less  broad  in  scope  than  the  clause  proposed 
by  the  administration.  On  24  November  1950  President  Truman  used  $16  million  of  these  funds 
to  supply  food  to  the  Yugoslav  army.  See  below,  p.  280. 
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Committee  of  the  House  approved  the  Bill  on  1 1  July  and  the  House 
passed  it  on  19  July  by  361  votes  to  1.  It  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
26  July  1950.1 

Hardly  had  these  measures  been  completed  when  the  President 
returned  to  Congress  with  a  further  request  occasioned  by  the  Korean 
war.  On  1  August  1950  the  President  asked  Congress  urgently  for  $4,000 
million  for  foreign  military  aid,  of  which  $3,504  million  were  for  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  $193  million  for  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Persia  and  $303  million  for  the  Philippines  and  other  parts  of  Asia.2  On 
25  August  the  House  approved  by  310  votes  to  1  a  Bill  authorizing  further 
aid  to  foreign  countries  under  a  number  of  different  heads,  one  of  which 
comprised  the  $4,000  million  for  foreign  military  aid  requested  by  the 
President.3  The  Senate  followed  suit  unanimously  on  14  September, 
having,  however,  first  accepted  a  Republican  amendment  designed  to 
deny  economic  aid  (but  not  military  aid)  to  any  country  sending  war 
materials  to  the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  satellites.4  This  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  House  after  intervention  by  the  President  and  General  Bradley.5 
The  House  inserted  instead  a  provision  giving  to  the  National  Security 
Council  power  to  decide  whether  the  security  of  the  U.S.A.  was  involved 
in  any  particular  transaction.  Countries  trading  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  its 
satellites  in  goods  which  might  be  used  ‘contrary  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States’  might  be  denied  economic  aid  under  the  E.R.P.6 
The  Senate  accepted  these  alterations  and  the  Bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  27  September  1950. 7 

(c)  Hesitation  in  Europe 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  logical  sequel  to  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  Treaty  of  Brussels,  but  the  logic  of  events  sometimes  goes  un¬ 
perceived  until  it  is  emphatically  underlined.  The  negotiation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  emphasized  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.A., 
Canada  and  western  Europe  had  been  forced  together  in  opposition  to 
the  Russian  bloc  since  the  Russian  rejection  of  the  Marshall  Plan.8  The 

1  Public  Law,  no.  621,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session.  No  cut  had  been  made  in  the  total  of 
$1,222-5  million  requested  by  the  President,  but  the  distribution  of  this  sum  was  slightly  altered 
by  Congress.  Where  the  administration  had  originally  asked  for  $120  million  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  $27-5  million  for  Persia,  Korea  and  the  Philippines  (a  total  of  $147-5  million),  the 
Congress  granted  $131-5  million  for  Greece,  Turkey  and  Persia  and  $16  million  for  Korea  and 
the  Philippines  (the  total  remaining  the  same). 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  14  August  1950,  pp.  247-8. 

3  The  total  sum  provided  by  the  Bill  was  $16,771,084,479. 

4  New  York  Times,  1 7  September  1 950. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  9  October  1950?  P-  599  tmd  New  York  Times,  20  September 
!950.  6  New  York  Times,  28  September  1950. 

7  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1951 :  Public  Law  843,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session:  Docu¬ 
ments  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1950,  p.  226. 

8  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  90  seqq. 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  became  therefore  the  occasion  for  a  re-examination 
of  the  policies  pursued  by  leading  European  statesmen  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  the  course  of  this  re-examination  the  question  inevitably 
arose  whether  Europe  would  not  be  better  advised  to  abstain  from  alliance 
with  a  great  Power  and  steer  instead  a  neutral  course.  While  the  affir¬ 
mative  answer  to  this  question  was  argued  with  force  and  sincerity,  it 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  either  those  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  or,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  any  large  proportion 
of  people.1 

The  arguments  against  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (other  than  the 
arguments  of  communists,  whose  motives  were  different  and  obvious) 
were  various  and  complex.  These  arguments  were  most  ably  presented 
in  France,  where  two  papers — the  daily  Le  Monde  and  the  weekly 
U  Observateur — became  champions  of  the  neutralist  thesis.  It  is  therefore 
convenient  to  examine  these  arguments  in  the  French  context,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  heard  in  other  countries.2 

Basically  the  neutralist  controversy  propounded  the  old  question 
whether  a  country  was  more  likely  to  avoid  war  by  being  strong  or  by 
being  weak.  Since  armed  strength  meant  American  bounty  and  since 
the  Americans  were  (as  yet)  unwilling  to  arm  European  nations  except 
within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  there  was  no  escaping 
this  question.  The  neutralist  was  bound  in  the  circumstances  to  accept 
the  weakness  of  his  country  and  to  argue  that  greater  safety  lay  in  weakness 
than  in  strength.  Some  neutralists  argued  against  rearmament  on  the 
grounds  that  rearmament  was  a  provocation  of  Russia,  which  would  be 
driven  to  attack  before  western  rearmament  could  become  effective. 
European  neutrality  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged,  would  ease  the 
tension  between  the  two  great  Powers.  Secondly,  neutralists  argued  that 
rearmament  had  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  war.  It  was  easy  to 
maintain  that  war  was  the  supreme,  irremediable  catastrophe  and  that 
therefore  a  policy  which  must  bring  war  was  stupider  than  any  policy 
which  might  or  might  not  have  that  result.  Neutrality  was  admittedly 
risky,  but  the  alternative  was  worse.  A  third  principal  and  cognate 
argument  was  to  the  effect  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  could  not  by 
itself  prevent  war  and  that  its  only  guarantee  was  a  promise  to  attempt 
the  liberation  of  any  countries  which  were  overrun.  The  U.S.A.  were 
committed  to  fighting  in  certain  circumstances;  but  where? 

There  were  also  certaip  undertones.  In  France,  and  elsewhere,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  brought  forebodings,  later  fulfilled,  of  German 
rearmament.  This  was  not  a  point  in  favour  of  the  Treaty.  Then  again 

1  This  refers  only  to  those  countries  which  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Sweden  was  a 
separate  case  (see  above,  pp.  130-3),  while  Swiss  neutrality  remained  axiomatic. 

2  For  German  neutralism  see  above,  p.  74  n.  3. 
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there  was  a  certain  anti-Americanism,  a  revulsion  partly  against  the 
superior  wealth  and  good  fortune  of  the  U.S.A.  and  partly  against  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  reinforced  the  half-way  position  of  intellectual 
abstainers,  who  professed  to  dislike  certain  American  manners  as  much, 
or  almost  as  much,  as  they  disliked  certain  Russian  practices.  And  this 
in  turn  strengthened  the  feeling,  not  confined  to  intellectuals,  that  a  war 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ‘not  our  war  . 

To  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Le  Monde  published,  on  5  April  1950,  an  article  by  M.  J.-J.  Servan 
Schreiber.1  What,  he  asked,  had  been  the  aim  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty?  To  give  Europeans  a  sense  of  security  by  strengthening  their 
defences  and  putting  American  productive  power  behind  them.  But  this 
aim  had  not  been  attained  and  could  not  be  attained  by  such  methods.  It 
was  impossible  to  create  a  European  force  which  could,  if  war  broke  out, 
hold  up  the  Russians  for  the  time  necessary  to  allow  the  Americans  to 
arrive;  there  would  be  no  time.  Nor  had  the  Treaty  removed  doubts 
about  American  succour;  a  treaty  neither  decreased  nor  increased  such 
doubts;  even  if  Americans  felt  themselves  committed  by  the  Treaty, 
Europeans  still  harboured  doubts.  Finally,  the  Treaty  brought  only  the 
appearance  of  added  military  security,  while  at  the  same  time  demanding 
of  Europe  a  permanent  financial  effort  and  a  primacy  for  military 
matters,  which  might  cause  the  west  to  lose  the  cold  war.  In  these 
circumstances,  wrote  M.  Servan  Schreiber,  the  idea  of  a  neutralized 
Europe  was  gaining  adherents  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ties 
between  western  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.  should  be  looser  rather  than 
closer.  From  the  military  point  of  view  the  problem  was  insoluble  on  a 
European  basis,  and  European  efforts  in  this  respect  were  damaging 
western  Europe’s  contribution  to  the  cold  war.  From  the  economic  point 
of  view  western  Europe  was  becoming  increasingly  tied,  albeit  at  present 
agreeably,  to  a  powerful  and  unstable  foreign  economy.  From  the  political 
point  of  view  the  problems  of  western  Europe  and  of  the  U.S.A.  differed 
so  greatly  that  American  interest  in  European  politics  could  not  fail  to 
lack  understanding.  The  U.S.A.  prospered  under  a  liberal  capitalism 
tempered  by  the  Fair  Deal,  whereas  Europe  on  the  other  hand  had 
reached  a  stage  where  it  needed  something  new.  Politically  Europe  should 
constitute  a  third  force  between  capitalism  and  Stalinism. 

1  Further  outstanding  examples  of  the  policy  of  this  newspaper  were  provided  by  the  articles 
of  M.  Etienne  Gilson  on  28,  29  and  30  April  and  24  and  31  August  1950  and  by  a  leading  article 
on  10  February  1950.  Le  Figaro  assumed  the  role  of  rebutting  Le  Alonde’s  arguments:  see  in 
particular  articles  by  M.  Raymond  Aron  on  17  February  and  3  and  4  May  1950.  See  also 
articles  by  M.  Hubert  Beuve-Mery  (editor  of  Le  Alonde)  and  M.  Aron  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  13  August  1950,  an  article  by  M.  Francois  Mauriac  in  Le  Figaro  on  19  September 
^50  attacking  the  arguments  of  M.  Claude  Bourdet  of  T Observateur  and  M.  Beuve-Mery’s 
Reflexions  politiques,  1932-1952  (Paris,  Editions  du  Seuil,  1952). 
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M.  Servan  Schreiber  did  not  ignore  or  disguise  the  fact  that  a  neutral 
policy  was  a  risky  one.  In  the  same  article  he  set  out  to  inquire  whether, 
since  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  was  unsatisfactory  and  neutralism  was 
dangerous,  there  was  no  third  way.  In  discussing  this  question  he  assumed 
that  a  satisfactory  policy  must  be  designed,  first,  to  stop  the  outbreak  of 
war  (since  war,  whatever  the  outcome,  would  be  catastrophic  for  Europe) 
and,  secondly,  to  win  the  cold  war  (that  is,  to  establish  an  economic 
system  which  would  sterilize  Stalinist  communism).  No  pact  could  ever 
bind  the  U.S.A.  so  closely  to  Europe  as  to  ensure  the  first  aim  of  preventing 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  second  aim  required  a  co-ordination,  tending 
to  unification,  of  the  whole  western  economy,  whereas  in  practice  division 
and  confusion  followed  in  the  train  of  a  multiplication  of  committees, 
from  whose  meetings  little  emerged.  The  theoretically  desirable  solution 
of  an  Atlantic  Union  with  a  single  Parliament  and  an  integrated  economy 
was  impracticable  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  was  not  impossible — by 
responding  to  and  expanding  recent  suggestions  by  Senator  Vandenberg 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch1 — to  create  a  single  joint  staff  for  peace,  a  small 
concentrated  body  to  secure  effective  Atlantic  collaboration.2  In  his 
conclusion  M.  Servan  Schreiber  was  reflecting  the  uneasiness  of  many 
different  Europeans,  who  observed  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga¬ 
nization  lacked  machinery  for  the  prompt  discussion  and  determination 
of  political  issues.  Though  the  military  committees  might  adequately 
perform  their  functions,  a  Supreme  Commander  could  not  be  sure  of 
receiving  a  quick  answer  to  a  question  which  he  felt  impelled  to  refer  to 
his  twelve  political  chiefs.3 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defect  that  M.  Bidault  proposed,  on  16  April 
1950,  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Supreme  Council,4  and  this  suggestion 
was  elaborated  ten  days  later  by  M.  Schuman.5  Official  French  thinking 
was  therefore  the  reverse  of  neutralist.  French  official  policy  accepted 
association  with  the  U.S.A.  and  aimed  at  making  it  even  closer  in  such 
a  way  that  French  views  and  interests  might  carry  all  possible  weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  allies.  The  Quai  d’Orsay  was  also  a  leading  advocate 

1  The  Times ,  27  March  1950;  New  York  Times,  1  April  1950. 

2  See  also  another  article  by  the  same  author  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  June  1950,  contain¬ 
ing  comments  on  the  conference  in  London  in  May  1950  between  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin  and 
M.  Schuman.  M.  Servan  Schreiber  attacked  the  two  principles  which  emerged  from  that 
conference:  ‘balanced  collective  forces’  and  ‘equal  shares’.  The  first  meant,  he  said,  national 
specialization  and  the  assignment  to  continental  Europe  of  the  role  of  providing  ground  forces, 
leaving  the  production  and  use  of  modern  weapons  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Continental  Europe 
would  not  accept  this  and  the  proposal  had  increased  French  and  German  inclinations  towards 
neutrality.  ‘Equal  shares’,  though  fair  enough  superficially,  were  in  the  circumstances  of  1950 
neither  fair,  nor  wise,  nor  possible. 

3  During  the  second  World  War  General  Eisenhower  and  Field  Marshal  Alexander  had  only 
two  masters,  whose  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding  were,  moreover,  notably  close  and 
speedy. 

4  Le  Monde,  18  April  1950. 


5  Manchester  Guardian,  27  April  1950. 
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of  unions  within  Europe,  thus  assuming  in  Europe  the  leading  role  which 
had  seemed  a  few  years  earlier  to  be  the  prerogative  of  Great  Britain.  If 
France  produced  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  neutralist  thesis,  it  also 
produced  a  resourceful,  flexible  and  imaginative  foreign  policy,  firmly  based 
on  the  inescapable  need  (at  least  pro  tempore)  for  an  American  alliance. 

So  long  as  Europe  had  still  hoped  that  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  harmoniously  inhabit  the  same  world,  France  had  taken  the  lead 
in  a  policy  of  mediation.  This  was  M.  Bidault’s  conception  of  the  role  of 
France  until  1947. 1  (Until  that  year  there  were  communists  in  the  French 
Cabinet  and  in  many  other  western  European  Cabinets.)2  But  M.  Bidault 
was  not  slow  to  see  that  his  policy  was  ill  suited  to  the  times  and  to  the 
tempers  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  His  experiences  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  at  the  beginning  of  1947, 3  followed  by  the  Russian  rejection 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  at  the  conference  in  Paris  in  the  middle  of  that  year,4 
were  probably  the  principal  causes  of  a  volte  face — or  rather  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  look  in  future  in  one  direction  instead  of  two.  When  M.  Bidault 
turned,  France  turned  and  so  did  much  of  Europe.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  suggest  that  either  M.  Bidault  or  his  government  had  the 
influence  necessary  to  effect  these  changes;  but  M.  Bidault  recognized, 
expressed,  and  therefore  led,  a  new  trend  in  European  thinking.  France 
was  characteristic  of  western  Europe  when  the  Quai  d’Orsay  was  playing 
the  part  of  mediator.  France  was  still  characteristic  of  western  Europe 
when  the  Quai  d’Orsay  abandoned  that  part  in  favour  of  a  closer  associa¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  and  of  a  European  federation 
accompanied  by  a  Franco-German  entente. 

That  this  change  in  French  policy  was  in  keeping  with  the  climate  of 
opinion  should  not  detract  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  was  revolutionary. 
To  turn  away  from  Russia  and  towards  Germany  was  a  momentous  step 
for  a  French  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  abruptness  with  which  M.  Bidault 
took  it  cost  him  his  office.5  M.  Schuman,  who  succeeded  him  in  July 
1948  and  was  still  Foreign  Minister  at  the  end  of  1950,  continued  more 
judiciously  on  the  same  course.  Instead  of  attempting  to  weaken  Germany 
by  detaching  its  western  province  and  turning  the  rest  into  a  loose  federa¬ 
tion,6  he  sought  other  and  bolder  safeguards  against  the  traditional  and 
possibly  re-emergent  German  menace.  These  new  safeguards  involved 
a  partnership  with  Germany  under  the  wide  umbrella  of  European  union. 
Provided  the  principal  German  (and  French)  war-making  resources  were 
abstracted  from  national  control,  France  would  take  the  plunge  and 
trust  the  Germans.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  Schuman  Plan,  propounded 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  91-92. 

2  See  ibid.  p.  98.  3  See  ibid.  p.  237.  +  See  ibid.  pp.  33-37. 

5  See  ibid.  pp.  263-4. 

6  The  original  French  post-war  policy  for  Germany:  see  ibid.,  pp.  233-5. 
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on  9  May  1949,  for  the  joint  control  of  German  and  French  iron  and  coal.1 
It  was  also  the  basis  of  the  later  Pleven  Plan,  produced  on  24  October 
I95°>  f°r  permitting  the  raising  of  German  armed  forces  for  service  in 
a  European  army.2 

This  policy  answered  some  of  the  objections  of  those  neutralists  who 
rebelled  against  too  close  a  dependence  on  the  U.S.A.  A  united  Europe 
would,  so  it  was  said,  be  strong  enough  to  discuss  with  the  American  ally 
on  equal  terms;  though  not  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  at  the  same 
level  of  power  as  the  U.S.A.  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  would  nevertheless 
occupy  the  dignified  position  of  a  partner  and  not  the  humiliating  position 
of  a  client.  At  the  end  of  19503  M.  Schuman,  addressing  the  National 
Assembly,  designated  three  principal  objectives  of  French  foreign  policy. 
These  were:  to  assure  the  defence  of  western  Europe  as  quickly  as  possible; 
to  respect  France’s  international  agreements;  and  to  prevent  the  rebirth 
of  German  militarism.4  Since  the  first  of  these  aims  entailed  an  American 
alliance  and  the  third  was  widely  shared  in  Germany  itself,  the  basis  of 
French  policy  was  clearly  a  western  policy  of  broad  scope.  At  the  same 
time  France  remained  on  the  alert  for  any  chance  of  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  between  east  and  west.  Though  no  longer  offering  the  services  of 
a  broker  in  any  such  transaction,  France  would  exert  its  influence  in  the 
western  camp  in  favour  of  accepting  any  overtures  for  a  conference  of 
major  Powers.  French  opinion  tended  therefore  to  be,  if  not  critical  of,  at 
least  uneasy  over  the  State  Department’s  unyielding  attitude  in  the  early 
part  of  1 950, 5  while  at  the  end  of  the  year  France  manifestly  welcomed 
the  Russian  proposal  to  hold  another  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers.6 
The  French  government  may  well  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  four  which 
sincerely  wanted  such  a  conference.7  At  no  time,  however,  was  it  suggested 
that  France  might  enter  a  conference  with  the  Russians  without  the 
Americans  and  the  British.  Though  there  might  be  differences  between 
the  western  allies  over  problems  arising  out  of  the  development  of  the 


1  See  below,  p.  158.  2  See  below,  pp.  163-4. 

3  12  December  1950:  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  13  December  1950,  p.  8930. 

4  For  other  important  statements  of  policy  by  M.  Schuman  during  1949-50  see  his  speech  to 
the  Council  of  the  Republic  on  1  March  1949  ( New  York  Times,  2  March  1949),  his  broadcast 
speech  on  18  March  1949  ( The  Times,  19  March  1949),  his  address  to  the  National  Committee 
of  the  M.R.P.  on  26  March  1950  ( L’Aube ,  27  March  1950),  and  his  speech  to  the  Senate  on 

16  November  1950  ( Le  Monde,  18  November  1950).  For  the  attitude  of  socialist  leaders  see  a 
speech  by  M.  Andre  Philip  to  the  annual  congress  of  his  party  in  July  1950  ( Populaire ,  10  July 
1950),  a  speech  by  M.  Mollet  at  Lille  on  20  January  1951  (ibid.  22  January  1951),  a  speech  by 
M.  Jules  Moch  to  the  Anglo-American  Press  Association  in  Paris  on  10  January  1951  ( The  Times, 
1 1  January  1951),  and  articles  by  M.  Daniel  Mayer  in  Populaire  from  2  to  7  February  1951.  All 
these  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  neutrality  for  France. 

5  See  above,  pp.  10  seqq.  6  See  above,  pp.  79-80. 

7  Cf.  also  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  2  March 

1 949  recommending  to  the  government  that  it  invite  the  other  three  Powers  to  a  conference  in 
Paris  to  discuss  outstanding  differences :  Le  Monde,  3  March  1 949- 
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North  Atlantic  alliance,  the  basic  policy  which  had  produced  the  alliance 
seemed,  despite  communist  attacks  and  neutralist  heart-searchings, 
securely  fixed.  Nor  was  this  evolution  of  French  thought  without  its 
effect  in  neighbouring  countries  subject  to  the  same  temptations,  fears 
and  stresses. 


(d)  German  rearmament 

The  creation  as  early  as  1949  of  a  German  Federal  Republic  in  the 
western  part  of  Germany  was  a  result  of  tension  between  west  and  east 
on  a  much  wider  stage.  This  tension  did  not  diminish  during  1949-50. 
After  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950  it  sharply  increased.  The 
tendency  to  assimilate  western  Germany  to  a  western  European  system 
was  thereby  accelerated  and  by  the  end  of  1950  proposals  (vaguely  heard 
a  year  earlier)  to  rearm  the  Germans  as  partners  in  an  anti-Russian  alliance 
had  become  a  principal  topic  of  unofficial  and  official  discussion  and  a 
source  of  disagreement  between  the  western  capitals.  German  politicians 
were  unaware  neither  of  this  disharmony  nor  of  its  advantages  to  them¬ 
selves. 

The  American,  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers  discussed  policy 
towards  Germany  at  a  meeting  in  Paris  from  9  to  1 1  November  1949. 
They  were  joined  by  the  three  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  and  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Benelux  states.  They  reaffirmed1  their  policy 
of  giving  to  the  Federal  German  government  wide  powers  in  the  conduct 
of  German  affairs,  and  they  gave  to  the  High  Commissioners  certain 
instructions  and  powers  to  pursue  this  and  other  aims.  The  High  Com¬ 
mission  negotiated  with  Dr.  Adenauer  an  agreement,  commonly  known 
as  the  Petersberg  Agreement,2  which  was  intended  to  make  provision  for 
the  period  up  to  the  autumn  of  1950,  when  the  Occupation  Statute  was 
due  for  review.  This  document  contained  an  agreement  to  promote 
German  membership  of  certain  international  organizations;  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  German  intention  to  join  the  Ruhr  Authority;  a  further  German 
declaration  of  earnest  determination  to  keep  the  federal  territory  demilita¬ 
rized  and  to  prevent  the  re-creation  of  German  armed  forces;  agreement 
for  the  re-establishment  of  German  consular  and  corftmercial  representa¬ 
tion  abroad ;  a  German  undertaking  to  observe  the  principles  of  freedom, 
tolerance  and  humanity  and  to  prevent  the  revival  of  totalitarism  in 
any  form;  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  shipbuilding  and  modification 
of  the  dismantling  programme;  and  a  promise  of  further  consideration  of 
the  legal  and  practical  difficulties  involved  in  bringing  the  state  of  war  to 
an  end. 

1  Communique  of  io  November  1949:  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  vol.  xxi,  p.  822. 

Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Germany,  The  Three  Power  Meeting  in  Paris  on  gth  and  10th 
November  1949  and  subsequent  events  (Cmd.  7849)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  pp.  2-5. 
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Despite  the  unequivocal  declaration  in  the  Petersberg  Agreement  against 
the  re-creation  of  a  German  army,  reports  were  current  of  a  change  in 
American  policy  on  this  subject.  Rumour  reported  American  attempts 
at  the  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  to  persuade  the  British 
and  French  governments  to  consent  to  some  form  of  German  rearma¬ 
ment,1  but  in  this  instance  rumour  was  in  advance  of  fact.  M.  Schuman 
told  a  press  conference  on  14  November  that  there  had  been  no  question  of 
German  rearmament  at  the  conference;2  Mr.  Acheson  said  on  16  Novem¬ 
ber  that  he  had  discussed  no  proposals  for  German  rearmament  during 
his  visit  to  Europe;3  President  Truman  denied  on  17  November  that  there 
was  any  truth  in  reports  that  the  conference  in  Paris  had  given  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  a  western  German  army,4  and  on  21  November 
the  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement  that  it  had  not  contemplated 
and  was  not  contemplating  German  rearmament.5  On  27  November 
Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense,  said  at  Frankfurt  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  rearming  Germany  and  later  on  the  same  day 
General  Bradley  said  the  same  thing  at  Orly,  adding  the  words  ‘at 
this  time’.6  Replying  on  28  November  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Mayhew,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
said  that  no  discussions  had  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.S.A.  on  the  enlisting  and  equipping  of  German  units.7  Nevertheless 
these  various  statements  left  room  for  speculation8  and  it  was  generally 
assumed  that  even  if  German  rearmament  had  not  yet  been  discussed  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  it  soon  would  be. 

The  Paris  Conference  was  immediately  followed  by  discussions  between 
the  western  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic.9  The  principal  object  of  these  discussions  was 
to  bring  western  Germany  into  closer  relations  with  western  Europe  by 
the  exchange  of  commercial  and  consular  representatives  and  by  the 
entry  of  the  Federal  Republic  into  appropriate  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  German  rearmament  was  not  on  the  agenda,  but  Dr.  Adenauer 
thought  it  opportune  to  state  publicly  on  20  November  1949  that  he  did 
not  want  to  see  a  German  army ; 1 0  and  he  repeated  this  view  on  4  December. 
On  the  latter  occasion  he  added  that,  if  necessary,  German  units  should 
be  raised  for  service  in  a  European  army,  though  Germans  should  not  be 
asked  to  serve  in  mixed  units  in  such  an  army.11 

1  See  for  example  Le  Monde,  13-14  November  1949. 

2  The  Times,  15  November  1949. 

3  Ibid.  17  November  1949.  4  IHd.  18  November  1949. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  22  November  1949. 

6  Ibid.  28  November  1949.  7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  470,  coll.  774~5- 

8  See  The  Times,  21  November  1949. 

9  On  15,  17  and  22  November  1949. 

10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  November  1949. 

11  Alanchester  Guardian,  5  December  1949!  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  i949~5°j  P-  310- 
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During  1950  the  arguments  for  and  against  German  rearmament  in 
one  form  or  another  were  much  debated.  Generally  speaking,  and  ignoring 
for  the  moment  attitudes  associated  with  a  particular  nation  or  govern¬ 
ment,  the  following  were  the  principal  arguments  used  in  this  debate. 

Of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  German  rearmament  two  were  par¬ 
ticularly  compelling.  These  were  the  arguments,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
those  who  maintained  that  the  defence  of  western  Europe  was  impossible 
without  a  certain  number  of  German  divisions  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  those  who  maintained  that  it  was  better  to  concede  that  which,  if  not 
conceded,  would  later  be  extorted.  The  first,  or  military,  argument  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  western  Europe  must  provide  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  by  a  certain  date;  it  also  assumed  that  the  other 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  their  allies  were  incapable  of  raising 
that  number  of  divisions  for  the  European  theatre  within  the  given  time. 
Given  these  assumptions,  the  conclusion  was  incontrovertible.1  The 
second,  or  political,  argument  had  been  heard  before  fears  of  war  with 
Russia  had  mounted,  and  was  independent  of  those  fears.  This  argument 
was  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  the  western  victors  of  Germany 
would  not  in  the  long  run  preserve  a  united  determination  to  keep 
Germany  disarmed;  that  the  inevitable  German  claim  to  equal  rights 
would  find  many  sympathizers  in  the  west;  and  that  since,  on  these 
premisses,  German  rearmament  was  inevitable,  it  was  more  politic  to 
permit  it  at  a  time  when  the  allies  had  the  power  to  refuse  than  to  continue 
to  refuse  it  until  this  refusal  and  the  will  for  its  enforcement  became  clearly 
incompatible. 

There  were  also  other  arguments  in  favour  of  German  rearmament. 
There  was  the  arming  of  the  Volkspolizei  in  eastern  Germany;2  there  was 
the  disinclination  to  see  Germans  getting  rich  by  working,  when  other 
countries  had  to  consign  part  of  their  man-power  to  military  training; 
there  was  a  theory  that  Germany  was  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  west;3 
there  was  the  desire  to  draw  Germany  into  a  western  political  system. 

On  the  other  side  there  were  also  a  number  and  variety  of  arguments. 
Memories  were  not  so  short  as  to  have  forgotten  German  aggression  or 
the  behaviour  of  the  German  army  and  police  in  occupied  countries. 
Though  many  were  ready  to  concede  that  Germany  seemed  to  have  set 
its  face  against  policies  which  had  brought  so  much  suffering  to  Germans 
as  well  as  to  others,  yet  there  were  also  many  who  thought  that  too  little 

1  For  an  argument  that  western  Europe  could  be  defended  without  a  German  contribution 
see  three  articles  in  Le  Figaro,  28-30  August  1950. 

2  See  below,  p.  241. 

3  This  was  a  sublimation  of  the  obvious  fact  that  Germany  was  no  danger  at  the  present  time 
and  in  comparison  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Alternatively  it  assumed— what  could  not  be  proved— 
that  the  German  military  spirit  had  received  a  death-blow  in  1945  comparable  to  the  extinction 
of  French  aggressiveness  after  Napoleon’s  wars  or  of  Swedish  aggressiveness  after  Poltava. 
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time  had  passed  since  1945  for  the  pronouncement  of  a  final  verdict  on 
this  point.  Asked  to  take  future,  as  well  as  present,  German  policy  on 
trust,  they  replied  that  on  the  evidence  they  could  not  yet  take  that  risk. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  leopard  were  in  the  process  of  changing  its  spots, 
might  not  rearmament  at  this  stage  cause  the  old  spots  to  reappear?  And, 
if  Germany  rearmed  even  as  a  partner  in  a  western  confederation,  would 
not  the  German  contribution  sooner  or  later  preponderate,  especially  if 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  to  send  more  and  more  troops  to  Malaya, 
to  Indo-China  or  elsewhere?  Hesitations  of  this  kind  were  not  overcome 
by  suggestions  that  the  German  forces  should  be  limited  to  certain  types 
of  weapon,  which  would  be  innocuous  by  themselves.  In  the  first  place 
nobody  believed  that  the  limitations  would  be  long  observed  and,  secondly, 
the  Germans  themselves  rejected  the  idea  that  they  should  provide 
infantry  for  cannon-fodder  without,  for  instance,  also  raising  a  German 
air  force.1  The  incorporation  of  German  units  in  a  European  army  could 
not  be  thought  a  considerable  safeguard,  so  long  as  no  European  army  in 
fact  existed. 

Other  dangers  were  mooted.  The  presence  in  western  Germany  of 
millions  of  refugees  from  the  east  meant  that  the  German  government 
would  be  continually  subjected  to  strong  pressure  to  turn  its  arms  in 
that  direction  in  order  to  recover  the  lost  homelands  of  so  many  millions 
of  German  voters  and  in  order  to  remove  the  humiliating  Oder-Neisse 
line.  Western  Europe  was  in  no  mood  for  eastern  adventures  and  was 
strongly  averse  to  giving  any  government  the  means  to  start  one.  Worse 
still  was  the  possibility  that  Germany  might  one  day  carry  its  arms  into 
the  eastern  camp ;  recollections  of  Rapallo— the  hazier  recollections,  be  it 
admitted — prompted  vague  misgivings. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  were  further  fears  that  the  raising  of 
German  units  would  become  the  occasion  for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
divisions,  which  were  valued  not  only  for  their  material  support  but  also 
as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  American  alliance.  It  was  also  feared  that  the 
arming  of  German  units  would  divert  much-needed  supplies  of  arms  and 
materials  from  other  national  armies. 

Finally,  possible  repercussions  in  eastern  Europe  had  to  be  considered. 
The  objection  that  the  arming  of  Germany  might  provoke  a  Russian 
attack  did  not  carry  much  weight  except  possibly  among  the  Germans 
themselves.  The  effect  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  however,  was  of 
greater  consequence.  There  was  a  strong  case  to  be  made  for  pursuing  a 
policy  designed  to  weaken  Russian  aggressive  intentions  by  making  the 
satellite  countries  undependable  in  the  event  of  war  instead  of  a  source 
of  auxiliary  military  and  economic  strength.  But  the  things  most  likely 
to  throw  Poles  and  Czechs  of  any  political  party  into  the  arms  of  Moscow 

1  See  Frankfurter  Hefte,  16  November  1950,  pp.  3-1 1  and  Daily  Mail,  19  May  1950. 
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were  the  revival  of  German  armed  strength  and  the  prospect  of  the  return 
of  Germans  to  the  Oder-Neisse  provinces  and  to  the  Sudetenland,  whence 
they  had  been  recently  and  harshly  evicted. 

Four  governments  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  debate  on  the  need 
to  rearm  the  Germans  and,  if  this  need  be  granted,  on  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
These  governments  were  the  French,  the  German,  the  American  and  the 
British. 

The  British  attitude  was  the  least  clear  and  probably  the  least  important. 1 
The  British  had  suffered  less  from  the  Germans  than  their  continental 
neighbours  in  the  recent  war,  but  Mr.  Bevin’s  aversion  to  German  re¬ 
armament,  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March  1950,  was 
probably  shared  by  very  many  in  Great  Britain.2  Asked  to  make  repre¬ 
sentations  on  this  subject  in  Paris  or  in  Strasbourg,  Mr.  Bevin  indicated 
his  belief  that  a  Franco-German  rapprochement  would  proceed  more 
smoothly  without  outside  interference.3  Mr.  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand, 
reached  and  expressed  the  clear  conclusion  that  German  assistance  was 
essential,  if  the  western  allies  were  to  hold  the  long  European  front  for 
which  they  had  assumed  responsibility  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.4 
Equally  was  he  convinced  that  Europe  could  not  be  restored  to  health 
without  the  active  aid  of  Germany.5  From  these  premisses  Mr.  Churchill 
proceeded  later  in  the  year  to  give  his  powerful  support  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  proposals  for  the  immediate  creation  of  a  European  army  with 
German  units.6 

In  the  U.S.A.  the  State  Department  was  plainly  in  favour  of  German 
rearmament.  Germany  was  obviously  incapable  of  hurting  the  U.S.A. ; 
Germany  never  had  hurt  the  U.S.A.  as  much  as  it  had  hurt  some  others. 
Moreover,  the  chief  part  of  the  burden  of  the  cold  war,  even  before  the 
Korean  war  and  most  strikingly  thereafter,  fell  on  the  U.S.A.  In  American 
eyes  the  balance  of  evils  pointed  unmistakably  to  German  rearmament 
as  a  thing  of  small  account  in  itself  but — and  here  there  was  perhaps  an 
unperceived  paradox— a  step  essential  in  existing  circumstances.  Fear  of 
Russia  had  promoted  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  Since  this  fear  persisted  and  grew,  the  admission  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  the  organizations  which  had  evolved  from  those 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  British  view  might  not  have  been  more  important  if  it  had  been 
more  positive. 

2  At  the  end  of  1950  the  British  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  asked  the  question:  ‘If  we  became 
involved  in  a  war  against  Russia  do  you  think  that  the  British  people  would  be  more  willing 
or  less  willing  to  fight  than  they  were  against  the  Nazis?’  The  replies  were  classified  as  follows: 
More  willing — 15  per  cent.  About  the  same — 38  per  cent.  Less  willing — 36  per  cent.  Don’t 
know — 1 1  per  cent. 

H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  473,  coll.  322-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  314. 

4  16  March  1950,  ibid.  vol.  472,  coll.  1288-90. 

5  28  March  1950,  ibid.  vol.  473,  coll.  190-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  310. 

6  See  below,  p.  159. 
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treaties  was  but  a  logical  sequel.  As  protagonists  in  a  world-wide  cold 
war,  as  a  people  hitherto  shielded  by  geography  from  the  main  impact  of 
European  politics  and  history,  the  Americans  were  able  to  move  less 
hestitatingly  than  Europeans  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hour  demanded 
German  rearmament  and  that  they  need  not  fear  to  face  it. 

Of  all  the  principal  western  capitals  the  ones  most  nearly  touched  by 
the  proposal  to  rearm  western  Germany  were  Paris  and  Bonn.  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  were  slow  to  admit  that  their  historic  quarrel  had  been 
reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  by  the  Russo-American  contest, 
slow  to  accept  fear  of  Russia  as  a  semi-permanent,  overriding  factor  in 
international  politics.  They  were  by  no  means  sure  how  great  their  fear 
of  Russia  should  be,  whereas  Americans  were  at  least  sure  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  no  enemy  of  present  significance  except  Russia.1  For  neither  France 
nor  Germany  was  there  a  simple  question  of  finding  the  quickest  way  to 
build  up  a  position  of  strength  in  western  Europe.  Both  Paris  and  Bonn 
were  most  anxious  that  such  a  position  should  be  established,  but  Paris 
also  felt  obliged  to  scrutinize  every  plan  in  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility 
of  a  revival  of  German  militarism,  while  Bonn,  too,  had  its  special  con¬ 
siderations  resulting  from  the  exposed  position  of  a  cleft  Germany  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  western  system. 

In  a  debate  on  22  November  1949,  a  few  days  after  the  conference  in 
Paris  of  the  three  western  Foreign  Ministers,  the  French  National  Assembly 
had  shown  itself  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  but  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  find  a  safe  means  of  associating  western  Germany  with  Western  Union. 
On  4  January  1950  M.  Paul  Reynaud,  who  was  a  prominent  French 
advocate  of  European  federation,  urged  his  compatriots  not  to  fight  shy 
of  the  creation  of  a  European  army  under  supreme  American,  British 
or  French  command  and  containing  German  units.2  M.  Reynaud  was 
supported  by,  among  others,  General  Billotte,  who  resigned  his  post  as 
Chief  of  the  French  General  Staff  in  order  to  be  able  to  expound  his  views 
the  more  freely.3  The  French  government  was  ex  officio  more  cautious. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  its  wish  to  put  an  end  to 
Franco-German  hostility.  Indeed,  its  reasons  for  so  wishing  were  plainly 
overwhelming  and  would  have  constituted  a  major  aim  of  French  foreign 
policy4  whatever  the  strength  or  reputed  intentions  of  Moscow.  But  general 
professions  of  European  goodwill  did  not  seem  enough.  Support  for  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  for  kindred  organizations  and  ideas  did  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  The  search  for  a  more  positive  safeguard  produced 

1  For  a  European  appreciation  of  American  opinion  in  this  matter  see  an  article  by  M. 
J.-J.  Servan  Schreiber  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  29  October  1950. 

2  Le  Monde,  6  March  1950. 

3  Scotsman,  9  March  1950. 

4  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  French  foreign  policy  devised  by  communists. 
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the  so-called  Schuman  Plan,  which,  first  publicly  propounded  on  9  May 
1950,  aimed  at  making  a  Franco-German  war  impossible  by  making  of  the 
French  and  German  coal  and  steel  industries  a  single  unit.  If  the  Schuman 
Plan  had  found  ready  and  wide  acceptance,  French  objections  to  German 
rearmament  would  have  largely  disappeared.  As  it  was,  however,  British 
equivocation  and  disapproval  foiled  M.  Schuman’s  attempt  to  secure 
the  speedy  success  which  would  have  been  a  just  reward  of  his  original 
statesmanship.  In  the  succeeding  months  American  pressure  increased 
and  German  terms  for  German  rearmament  rose.  The  French,  denied 
the  basis  upon  which  they  could  have  built  a  policy  in  harmony  with  their 
allies,  were  driven  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  stubborn  opposition,  intent 
upon  keeping  German  units  as  small  as  possible  and  restricting  these 
units  to  service  in  a  European  army.  Opposition  to  more  far-reaching 
American  proposals  produced  in  October  1950  a  second  French  initiative 
in  the  Pleven  Plan.1 

Finally,  the  western  Germans.  Germany  had  been  divided,  disarmed 
and  left  in  a  no-man’ s-land  between  rival  fronts.  The  division  of  Germany 
assumed  a  semi-permanent  air  after  the  failure  of  the  blockade  of  Berlin 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Republic.  The  competi¬ 
tion  between  east  and  west  for  German  favours  had  its  dangers  as  well  as 
its  opportunities.  There  was  the  danger  of  a  general  war;  there  was  the 
danger  of  a  limited  operation  by  the  Volkspolizei  on  the  Korean  model; 
and  there  was  the  danger  of  disturbances  fomented  by  communists  within 
the  Federal  Republic.  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer  and  his  principal  political 
opponent,  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher,  agreed  in  stressing  the  responsibility  of 
the  western  occupiers  for  the  defence  of  Germany.  The  reinforcement 
of  the  allied  occupation  force  was  the  essential  prerequisite  of  an  armed 
German  contribution  to  European  defence.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
order  to  counter  the  internal  threat  to  security,  the  Federal  government 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  raise  a  police  force  equivalent  to  the  Bereitschaften 
of  the  eastern  Volkspolizei .2 

Many  Germans,  whose  feelings  were  oftenest  expressed  by  prominent 
Social  Democrat  or  Protestant  leaders,  were  genuinely  opposed  not  only 
to  militarism  but  also  to  rearmament.  On  the  other  side  were  other 
Germans,  for  whom  spoke  former  military  leaders,  who  saw  in  Europe’s 
peril  an  excellent  opportunity  to  reassert  Germany’s  rights.  Thus  General 


1  See  below,  p.  163. 

The  genesis  of  the  Schuman  Plan  has  been  ascribed  on  the  other  hand  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  while  yet  in  a  position  of  relative  strength  towards  Germany,  to  secure  economic 
advantages  which  France  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  later  from  a  revived  Germany.  To  admit 
that  some  Frenchmen  may  well  have  had  some  such  ideas  is  not  to  deny  to  M.  Schuman  and 
others  the  broader  motives  which  must  have  been  even  more  compelling  to  most  thinking' 
Frenchmen. 

2  See  below,  p.  241. 
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Manteuffel,  exaggerating  perhaps  the  desperate  need  of  the  west  for 
German  armed  support,  proposed  that  the  conditions  for  the  satisfaction 
of  this  need  should  include  the  full  re-establishment  of  German  sovereignty, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  German  frontiers  in  west  and  east,  the  raising 
of  a  German  force  consisting  of  all  arms,  and  the  release  of  all  war 
criminals.1  Between  such  extremes  it  was  not  easy  for  Dr.  Adenauer  to 
steer  a  course  which  would  satisfy  both  the  German  voters  and  the 
western  Powers.  He  was  assisted  by  discord  in  the  western  camp. 

The  events  of  1950  were  sharply  divided  by  the  invasion  of  South  Korea 
on  25  June.  Before  that  date  the  principal  events  were  a  meeting  of  the 
Defence  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  at  The 
Hague  in  April,  and  a  series  of  meetings  in  May  which  began  with  visits 
by  Mr.  Acheson  to  M.  Schuman  in  Paris  and  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  London, 
continued  with  a  conference  between  these  three  Ministers  in  London, 
and  ended  with  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  It 
was  during  this  series  of  meetings  that  M.  Schuman  first  propounded  his 
plan  for  the  joint  operation  of  the  French  and  German  coal  and  steel 
industries. 

After  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  the  principal  events  in  the  western 
European  defence  programme  were  a  debate  in  August  in  the  Council  of 
Europe,  a  series  of  meetings  in  New  York  in  September  between  the  three 
principal  western  Foreign  Ministers  and  between  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  formulation  in  October  of  the  Pleven 
Plan,  and  in  December  a  compromise  between  Washington  and  Paris  which 
constituted  in  effect  an  apparent  victory  for  the  former  over  the  latter  in 
the  matter  of  German  rearmament. 

The  Defence  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(that  is  to  say  the  Defence  Ministers  of  the  countries  concerned)  met  at 
The  Hague  on  1  April  1950  and  approved  plans  for  the  defence  of  Europe 
prepared  by  the  Military  Committee  on  the  assumption  that  this  defence 
should  be  achieved  by  joint  integrated  effort  and  not  by  separate  national 
armies.2  There  was  no  mention  of  German  units,  and  on  5  April  Mr. 
Acheson  told  a  press  conference  that  the  U.S.A.  remained  committed  to 
German  disarmament.3  At  the  same  time  it  was  becoming  evident  that 
the  plans  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  had  now  gone  as  far 
as  they  could  go  without  a  political  decision  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  a 


1  See  a  speech  by  General  Manteuffel  to  a  meeting  of  industrialists  on  13  September  1950: 
Neue  &itung,  1 5  September  1 950 ;  and  also  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Le  Monde  of  the  same 
date.  On  28  October  1 950  Dr.  Adenauer  had  to  dismiss  his  military  adviser,  Count  von  Schwerin, 
who  gave  inopportune  publicity  to  the  view  that  the  Federal  Republic  should  introduce  con¬ 
scription  and  raise  an  army  of  200,000  men. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  April  1950,  p.  201;  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung,  3  April  1950;  The  Times, 

3  April  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  April  1950. 
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German  contribution.  Since  the  cold  war  appeared  to  have  no  discernible 
end  and  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Powers — 
more  particularly  the  policy  of  the  U.S.A. — to  build  up  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  a  situation  of  strength  in  Europe,  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  find 
out  whether  German  man-power  was  to  contribute  to  this  situation,  and 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  American  government  would  be  prepared  to  give 
to  its  European  allies  guarantees  which  would  overcome  their  objections 
to  German  rearmament. 

Mr.  Acheson  left  for  Paris  on  6  May  1950.  From  the  French  point  of 
view  the  most  important  result  of  his  conversations  with  M.  Schuman  was 
an  American  promise  to  provide  economic  and  military  aid  for  French 
operations  in  Indo-China.1  Mr.  Acheson  left  Paris  for  Fondon  on  9  May. 
On  the  same  day  M.  Schuman  propounded  the  French  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  single  authority  to  control  the  French  and  German  coal  and 
steel  industries.2  This  striking  and  original  political  initiative  caught  the 
imagination  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  also  caught 
M.  Schuman’s  American  and  British  colleagues  by  surprise,  since  they 
were  not  warned  until  10  May  that  M.  Schuman  wanted  to  discuss  his 
plan  at  the  tripartite  conference  which  was  due  to  start  in  Fondon  next 
day.3  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman  were  in  conference 
from  11  to  13  May  1950. 4  On  12  May  they  issued  a  declaration  affirming 
their  intention  to  remain  in  Berlin.5  On  13  May  they  issued  a  joint 
communique6  and  announced  the  publication  of  a  statement  on  Germany 
as  soon  as  this  had  been  sent  to  Bonn.  This  statement  was  made  public 
on  14  May.7  It  reviewed  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  giving 
increased  powers  to  German  authorities  and  in  admitting  the  Federal 
Republic  to  international  organizations.  It  restated  the  aim  of  the 
western  Powers  that  ‘Germany  shall  re-enter  progressively  the  community 
of  free  peoples  of  Europe’  as  fast  as  possible.  The  speed  of  German 
rehabilitation  depended,  however,  on  the  Germans  themselves  and  in 
particular  on  a  genuine  manifestation  of  a  German  desire  for  peace  and 
on  German  progress  towards  democracy. 

The  meeting  of  the  three  western  Ministers  was  followed  by  a  full  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  which  lasted  from  15  to  18  May  1950. 

1  See  below,  p.  439. 

2  Le  Monde ,  11  May  1950;  New  York  Times,  11  May  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12 
June  1950,  pp.  936-7;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  20  May  1950,  p.  307.  See  also  above,  p.  1 18  and 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  315. 

3  This  information  was  officially  conveyed  to  the  American  and  British  Ministers  by  M. 
Massigli,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  10  May. 

4  In  Great  Britain  an  official  report  of  this  conference  was  issued  as  a  White  Paper:  Cmd. 
7977- 

5  Ibid.  p.  7;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1340,  14  June  1950,  p.  5. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  3-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  318. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  5-6  and  319  respectively;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  May  1950,  pp.  787-8. 
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The  principal  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Deputies  which  would  be  in  permanent  session  in  London  and  would  be 
charged  with  the  continuing  work  of  supervision  and  organization,  to 
which  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  unable  to  give  full  time.1  The  com¬ 
munique  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Council  contained  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  German  rearmament,  which,  though  it  vitally  affected  the 
Council’s  work,  remained  a  matter  for  discussion  between  the  three 
occupying  Powers  until  these  three  could  reach  agreement  on  their  policy. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  produced  something  like  panic  in  Germany, 
since  both  countries  were  divided  in  the  same  artificial  way  and  had 
remained  divided  for  the  same  reasons.  German  disinclination  to  under¬ 
take  any  form  of  rearmament  except  behind  a  strong  allied  shield  was 
reinforced.  On  3  July  1950  Dr.  Adenauer  formally  requested  the  High 
Commission  in  writing  to  make  increased  provision  for  the  defence  of 
Germany.2  On  22  July  the  American  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy,  repeated  that  his  government  remained  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
creation  of  a  German  army  but  said  that  it  was  ‘very  difficult  to  deny 
the  Germans  the  right  and  the  means  to  defend  their  soil’.3  Since  it 
was  plainly  useless  to  accord  the  Germans  this  right  after  they  had  been 
invaded,  Mr.  McCloy’s  remarks  could  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  Germans  should  be  immediately  empowered  to  raise  units  for  service 
under  international  command. 

When  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  met  on 
7  August  1950,  eighteen  German  members  took  their  seats  for  the  first 
time.  The  Assembly  at  once  took  up  the  forbidden  subject  of  defence. 
On  9  August  M.  Reynaud  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  European 
Minister  of  Defence;4  a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  M.  Bidault.5  On 
the  next  day  Dr.  Carlo  Schmid,  speaking  for  the  German  Social  Democrat 
Party,  opposed  the  raising  of  German  units  on  the  grounds  that  Germany’s 
neighbours  were  still  fearful,  that  the  Germans  themselves  were  unwilling, 
that  the  western  allies  had  still  not  enough  arms  for  themselves,  that  the 
Russians  might  be  prompted  to  attack,  and  that  ultimately  a  German 
army  might  take  control  of  the  German  state.6  In  spite  of  these  varied 
objections  the  Assembly  adopted  by  89-5-27  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Churchill  (as  amended  by  the  French)  for  ‘the  immediate  creation  of 
a  unified  European  Army,  under  the  authority  of  a  European  Minister 

1  Cmd.  7977,  pp.  10-13;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  29  May  1950,  pp.  830-1 ;  Documentation 
Fraryaise,  no.  1343,  17  June  1950,  pp.  3-5. 

2  New  York  Times,  4  July  1950. 

3  Ibid.  23  July  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  August  1950,  p.  520  (text). 

4  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Second  Session,  y-28th  August  igyo,  Reports,  p.  122; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  321. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  78-84. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  154-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  322. 
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of  Defence,  subject  to  proper  European  democratic  control  and  acting 
in  full  co-operation  with  the  United  States  and  Canada’.1  The  five 
opponents  of  this  motion  were  four  representatives  of  the  Irish  Republic 
and  one  member  of  the  British  Labour  Party.  The  German  Social 
Democrats  abstained,  as  did  also  the  Swedish  members  and  most  of  the 
British  Labour  members.2  The  leader  of  the  British  delegation,  Dr.  Hugh 
Dalton,  stated  that  he  approved  the  resolution  in  principle  but  abstained 
because  certain  details  (in  particular  on  the  question  of  democratic  control) 
were  not  clear  and  that  he  could  not  therefore,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
support  the  resolution.3  After  the  debate  Mr.  Churchill  explained  that 
the  proposed  European  army  would  include  German  units. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Europe  served  to  show  to  everybody, 
including  the  Germans,  that  Europe,  alarmed  by  the  Korean  episode,  had 
looked  into  the  state  of  its  own  defences  and  found  them  wanting.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Assembly  on  1 1  August  1950  Mr.  Churchill  complained 
that  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  nothing  had  been  done  to 
guard  against  Russian  aggression  in  Europe  except  to  establish  American 
bomber  bases  in  Great  Britain.  ‘There  must’,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  ‘be 
created,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  a  real  defensive  front  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  must  send  large  forces  to  the  continent.’ 
Though  Europe  was  for  the  present  shielded  by  American  atomic  bombs, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  how  soon  it  would  be  too  late  to  begin  establishing 
this  real  defensive  front.4 

At  the  request  of  the  High  Commission  Dr.  Adenauer  submitted  on 
30  August  1950  a  written  memorandum  of  his  views  on  German  security.5 
He  asked  for  the  reinforcement  of  allied  troops  in  Germany  and  for  the 
raising  of  a  police  force  equivalent  to  the  Bereitschaften.  In  return  he  was 
prepared  to  sponsor  the  raising  of  German  units  for  service  in  a  European 
army,  but  he  remained  opposed  (as  indeed  everybody  else  was  except  a 
minority  of  Germans)  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  German  national  army. 
In  a  second  memorandum  to  the  High  Commission  the  Chancellor  asked 
for  a  revision  of  the  Occupation  Statute  and  in  particular  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  powers  of  the  High  Commission.6 

At  a  press  conference  in  Paris  on  6  September  1950  M.  Schuman  said 

Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  52,  p.  789; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  331. 

One  member  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Maclvay,  voted  in  favour  of  the 
resolution. 

Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Second  Session,  y—28th  August  1950,  Reports,  pp.  260—2. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  222-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  326. 

The  Times,  31  August  1 950 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  2  December  1950,  p.  837  (text).  Dr. 
Adenauer  first  had  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Schumacher  on  22  August  1950  as  a  result  of  which 
Dr.  Schumacher  gave  public  support  on  the  following  day  to  the  main  lines  of  the  Chancellor’s 
policy. 

6  The  Times,  2  September  1950. 
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that  the  external  security  of  Germany  was  a  matter  for  the  allies  and 
would  be  guaranteed  by  their  forces  of  occupation.1  German  internal 
security,  however,  was  a  matter  for  the  German  authorities,  and  in  view 
of  the  exceptional  circumstances,  which  included  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
M.  Schuman  agreed  that  a  police  force  of  85,000  was  not  large  enough.2 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  memorandum  of  30  August  had  given  no  indication  of  the 
size  of  force  which  would  seem  adequate  to  Bonn,  but  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  he  had  in  mind  a  force  of  about  150, 000. 3  The  occupying  authorities 
were  at  variance  over  the  control  rather  than  over  the  size  of  a  German 
police  force.  While  the  British  were  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  special 
force  under  Federal  control,  the  French  preferred  to  strengthen  the  existing 
forces  of  the  eleven  separate  Lander. 

On  9  September  1950  President  Truman  announced  that  the  American 
troops  in  Europe  would  be  reinforced.4  The  timing  of  this  statement  was 
subsequently  severely  criticized  in  the  U.S.A.  by  journalists  and  others, 
who  maintained  that  by  disclosing  this  winning  card  in  advance  the 
President  had  weakened  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  conference.  More  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Acheson  in  his  attempt  to 
secure  British  and  French  approval  to  German  rearmament  was  a  state¬ 
ment  made  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  by  Mr.  McCloy,  who  advo¬ 
cated  the  raising  of  ten  German  divisions  with  their  German  officers.5 
Mr.  Bevin,  on  landing  at  New  York  on  12  September,  showed  as  little 
enthusiasm  for  such  a  solution  as  M.  Schuman.6 

The  conference  between  the  three  Ministers  began  on  12  September 
1950  and  was  adjourned  on  14  September.7  The  American  proposals  to 
raise  German  divisions  for  service  under  the  North  Atlantic  Supreme 
Commander  were,  given  the  need  for  French  acquiescence,  ill  timed  and 
ill  conceived.  They  were  ill  timed  since  they  threatened  to  embarrass  the 
concurrent  negotiations  on  the  Schuman  Plan  and  also  since  the  French 
opposed  the  raising  of  German  forces  until  the  French  army  had  been 
re-equipped  and  a  European  army  had  been  brought  into  being.  The 
American  proposals  were  further  ill  conceived  since  they  seemed  to 


1  M.  Schuman  said  the  same  thing  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  on  xi  September  1950  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Bevin:  Manchester  Guardian,  12  September  1950. 

2  The  Times,  7  September  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  September  1950,  pp.  628-9. 

3  New  York  Times,  31  August  1950.  For  Dr.  Schumacher’s  views  at  this  point  see  his  statements 
on  16  September  and  8  October  1950:  Tagesspiegel,  17  September  1950;  The  Times,  18  September 
1 950  and  New  York  Times,  9  October  1 950. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  September  1950,  p.  468;  Observer,  10  September  1950; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  332. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  September  1950. 

6  The  Times,  13  September  1950. 

7  For  the  statement  issued  on  15  September  igsosee  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1395, 30  Octo¬ 
ber  1950,  p.  3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  332. 
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pave  the  way  for  the  re-creation  of  a  German  national  army.  Although 
M.  Schuman  was  himself  prepared  to  envisage  the  raising  of  German 
units  for  service  in  a  European  army,  he  had  among  his  Cabinet  colleagues 
socialists  to  whom  even  these  modest  proposals  were  distasteful.  The 
Minister  of  Defence,  M.  Jules  Moch,  was  himself  a  leading  socialist,  and 
from  the  opening  of  the  New  York  conference  on  12  September  1950 
until  the  production  of  the  Pleven  Plan  on  24  October  1950  the  fall  of  the 
French  government  by  the  resignation  of  its  socialist  members  was  an 
ever-present  possibility.  In  these  circumstances  the  tripartite  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  reached  no  agreement  except  to  refer  the  question  of 
the  use  of  German  troops  by  the  North  Atlantic  Supreme  Commander 
to  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  As  the 
Council  was  due  to  meet  on  15  September  in  any  case,  this  decision  by 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  was  no  more  than  an  agreement  to  continue 
with  others  the  discussions  which  they  had  been  unable  to  conclude  on 
their  own. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  was  equally  unable  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  employment  of  German  troops  in  a  mixed  force,  but  it  welcomed 
the  creation  of  a  mixed  force  for  the  defence  of  European  freedom.  The 
Council  adjourned  on  18  September  1950, 1  and  the  three  Foreign  Ministers 
met  again  on  that  and  the  following  day.  They  were  joined  by  their  defence 
colleagues.  On  19  September  they  issued  two  communiques,  one  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  question  of  Germany.2  In  their  statement  on  Germany 
the  representatives  of  the  three  western  occupying  Powers  announced 
their  intention  to  end  the  state  of  war  with  Germany.  They  declared 
that  the  occupation  forces  were  in  Germany  to  protect  and  defend  the 
free  world,  including  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  western  sectors  of 
Berlin,  and  they  declared  that  these  forces  would  soon  be  increased.  They 
declared  that  there  should  be  no  German  army  but  that  the  question  of  a 
German  contribution  to  the  mixed  army  should  be  further  studied.  They 
sanctioned  the  formation  of  special  mobile  police  units,  which  would  be 
primarily  under  the  control  of  the  governments  of  the  Fander  but  subject 
to  special  provision  enabling  the  Federal  government  to  use  all  or  part 
of  the  force  in  certain  circumstances.  The  Occupation  Statute  was  to  be 
amended;  a  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  might  be  established  and 
all  suitable  diplomatic  contacts  be  made;  there  would  be  extensive 
reduction  of  allied  controls  and  of  allied  power  to  review  German  legislation ; 
existing  regulations  prohibiting  or  limiting  industrial  activities  would  be 
reviewed;  the  permitted  level  of  steel  production  would  be  raised  and 


1  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  October  1950,  p.  533  for  the  Council’s  communique, 
and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  289. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  530-1  and  333  respectively;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1395,  30  October  1950, 
PP-  4-5- 
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the  restrictions  on  the  building  of  ships  for  export  would  be  immediately 
abolished. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  again  on  26  September  1950  and  agreed 
to  establish  a  defence  force  in  Europe  under  a  supreme  commander.1 
The  German  Federal  Republic  was  to  be  enabled  to  contribute.  These 
questions  were  then  referred  to  the  Defence  Committee. 

M.  Schuman  at  Metz  on  8  October  19502  and  M.  Andre  Fran^ois- 
Poncet  at  Bremen  on  the  same  day3  accepted  the  principle  of  a  German 
contribution  to  collective  defence  while  opposing  the  supply  of  equipment 
to  Germany  until  the  French  army  had  been  modernized.  In  a  broadcast 
address  on  1 1  October4  Dr.  Adenauer  tried  to  commend  to  his  countrymen 
the  decisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  reassure  the  French  about  the  future  behaviour  of  Germany.5  But 
the  course  of  events  was  far  from  agreeable  to  many  members  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  latest  decisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
threatened  to  disrupt  it.  The  French  Council  of  Ministers,  however, 
managed  to  reach  agreement  on  a  new  series  of  proposals  which  constituted 
an  alternative  to  the  policy  sponsored  by  Washington  and  were  announced 
to  the  National  Assembly  on  24  October  by  M.  Rene  Pleven.  These 
proposals  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pleven  Plan.6 

Speaking  with  the  support  of  all  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  M.  Pleven 
proposed  that  there  should  be  established  a  European  Minister  of  Defence 
responsible  to  a  European  Assembly,  which  would  be  either  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  or  some  body  to  emerge  from  that 
Assembly,  or  some  other  new  body  to  be  specially  elected  in  accordance 
with  an  electoral  law  to  be  thereafter  devised;  that  there  should  also  be 
a  European  Defence  Council,  consisting  of  persons  of  ministerial  rank, 
and  a  single  European  defence  budget;  that  the  various  participating 
states  should  contribute  units  from  their  national  armies  for  the  formation 
of  a  European  army;  that  these  units  should  be  merged  with  one  another 
at  the  lowest  possible  level;  that  Germany  should  make  a  contribution  to 
this  army,  but  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  revival  of  distrust  there  should 
be  no  German  national  army  and  no  German  Defence  Minister.  The 
French  government  also  wished  to  make  agreement  on  the  Schuman  Plan 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  g  October  1950,  p.  588;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  290. 

2  New  York  Times,  9  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  336. 

3  The  Times,  9  October  1950. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  October  1950,  p.  726;  The  Times,  12  October  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  337- 

5  But  the  French  did  not  distrust  Dr.  Adenauer  or  his  colleagues.  They  feared  what  might 
happen  if  the  Bonn  parliamentary  system  were  some  day  swept  away.  Dr.  Adenauer’s  assurances 
were  therefore  somewhat  beside  the  point.  See  Populaire,  14— 15  October  1950. 

6  Journal  Officiel,  Ddbats,  25  October  1950,  pp.  7118-19;  New  York  Times,  25  October  1950; 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  November  1950,  pp.  761-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  339. 
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a  condition  of  the  implementation  of  these  proposals.  The  F rench  N ational 
Assembly,  proceeding  to  the  vote  in  the  early  hours  of  26  October, 
approved  by  349  votes  to  235  the  government’s  declaration  of  policy  on 
European  defence  and  by  402  votes  to  168  the  government’s  determination 
not  to  permit  the  re-creation  of  a  German  army. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  Pleven  Plan  were  three.  The  conception 
of  a  European  Defence  Minister,  who  was  apparently  to  have  no  colleague 
of  equal  standing  and  whose  constitutional  responsibilities  and  functions 
were  but  vaguely  defined,  was  easier  to  attack  than  to  explain.  On  the 
military  side  it  was  objected  that  for  linguistic  and  other  reasons  it  was 
impracticable  to  merge  military  units  at  any  level  lower  than  the  divisional 
level.  Finally,  it  was  also  objected  that  Europe  had  little  time  to  waste 
and  that  the  French  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  European  army  merely 
imposed  on  Europe  an  obligation  to  bring  into  existence  one  more  as  yet 
non-existent  body.  Besides  these  general  criticisms  there  were  certain 
specifically  German  objections.  The  by  now  familiar  arguments  that 
Germany  was  sick  of  bearing  arms  and  that  German  rearmament  might 
provoke  the  Russians  were  repeated,  as  was  also  the  German  insistence 
on  the  priority  of  security  over  rearmament.  Germans  not  unnaturally 
wished  to  have  their  security  guaranteed  by  the  western  Powers  while 
they  were  in  the  process  of  rearming;  the  western  Powers  on  their  side 
regarded  the  rearmament  of  Germany  as  a  primary  means  of  strengthening 
the  European  defences.  While  the  Germans  were  only  prepared  to  rearm 
behind  an  allied  screen,  it  was  the  very  absence  of  that  screen  which  led  the 
allies  to  require  German  rearmament.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans 
were  also  offended,  or  at  any  rate  expressed  resentment,  at  that  part  of 
the  Pleven  Plan  which  denied  to  them  alone  the  right  to  raise  a  national 
army.  That  this  objection  was  incompatible  with  general  opposition  to 
rearmament  did  not  reduce  the  volume  of  German  criticism.  On  the 
contrary,  while  some  left-wing  and  clerical  groups  opposed  rearmament 
in  principle,  other  groups  accepted  the  principle  but  objected  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  French.  Thus,  however  disunited  among  themselves, 
the  Germans  evinced  for  the  time  being  widespread  opposition  to  M. 
Pleven’s  ingenious  proposals.  One  final  German  objection  must  be  noticed. 
When  the  French  government  required  prior  acceptance  of  the  Schuman 
Plan,  the  Germans  felt  able  to  argue  that  the  Pleven  Plan  was  only  a  move 
in  the  game  to  force  the  Schuman  Plan  on  Germany  and  thereby  to  secure 
for  France  unfair  economic  advantages  and  still  further  to  separate  the 
Saar  from  Germany.1 

1  For  the  views  of  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher  see  speeches  made  by  the  one  on 
20  and  28  October  ( New  York  Times,  21  October  1950;  The  Times,  30  October  1950)  and  by  the 
other  on  24  and  29  October  1950  {New  York  Times,  26  October;  The  Times,  30  October  1950). 
The  C.D.U.  issued  a  critical  statement  on  30  October  1950  (JVeue  £eitung,  31  October  1950). 
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M.  Pleven  announced  his  plan  on  the  day  on  which  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  met  in  Washington 
for  discussions  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on 
26  September.  On  26  October  1950  the  Military  Committee  produced  a 
plan  for  the  defence  of  Europe  by  an  integrated  force  under  a  supreme 
commander.1  This  plan  was  referred  to  the  Defence  Committee,  which 
deliberated  in  Washington  from  28  to  31  October  but  failed  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  views  of  its  members.  M.  Moch,  repeating  the  French  case 
at  a  press  conference  on  1  November,  continued  to  oppose  the  formation 
of  German  divisions  and  advocated  the  battalion  as  a  suitable  unit.2 
On  6  November  a  German  paper  (the  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung) 
published  the  answers  to  a  number  of  questions  put  to  the  French  Foreign 
Minister.  M.  Schuman  said  that  the  size  of  the  German  units  should  be 
decided  by  military  experts;  that  Germany  would  achieve  equal  status 
in  the  European  army  after  an  interim  period,  whose  length  would  be 
determined  by  experts;  and  that  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans  were 
linked  by  their  own  nature  and  not  as  a  political  manoeuvre  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  Dr.  Adenauer  appealed  at  Stuttgart  on  4  No¬ 
vember  to  both  Frenchmen  and  Germans.3  He  appealed  to  Frenchmen 
to  trust  the  Germans  and  to  realize  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  he 
appealed  to  Germans  to  assume  a  share  of  the  burden  of  European  defence, 
provided  that  they  were  not  required  merely  as  cannon-fodder.  Both 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher  conferred  on  6  November  with  Mr. 
McCloy,  and  Dr.  Adenauer  was  reported4  to  have  insisted,  as  conditions 
precedent  of  German  rearmament,  on  the  full  restoration  of  German 
sovereignty  and  full  diplomatic  representation  in  Washington,  Fondon 
and  Paris.  On  the  same  day  the  Bruderschaft,  an  association  of  military 
persons,  held  a  private  meeting  in  Hamburg  and  stipulated  for  full 
sovereignty,  the  release  of  all  war  criminals  and  the  exclusive  employment 
of  German  officers  in  German  units,  subject  to  a  European  staff  comprising 
German  officers.  On  these  conditions  the  Federal  Republic  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bruderschaft,  contribute  the  ten  German  divisions  mentioned 
in  September  by  Mr.  McCloy. 

The  Bundestag  debated  rearmament  on  8  November  1950.  The 
Chancellor  argued  that  all  Germans  should  be  prepared  to  defend  their 
country.  It  was  reasonable  for  Germans  to  make  a  contribution  to 
defence;  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  U.S.A.  and  others  to  bear  the 
whole  burden.  Dr.  Adenauer  welcomed  the  Pleven  Plan  (especially  if 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  November  1950,  p.  760;  New  York  Times,  27  October  1950. 

2  The  Times,  3  November  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  5  November  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  11  November  1950,  pp.  784-5 
(text). 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  7  November  1 950. 
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Great  Britain  were  to  play  a  part  in  it)  and  referred  to  M.  Schuman’s 
statement  of  6  November  indicating  that  discrimination  against  Germans 
in  the  European  force  would  not  last  long.  In  return  for  their  contribution 
Germans  would  expect  equal  rights  and  the  creation  of  a  united  front 
strong  enough  to  deter  Russian  aggression.1  For  the  opposition  Dr. 
Schumacher  rejected  the  Pleven  Plan  and  called  for  the  reinforcement  of 
American  forces  in  Germany.2  Referring  to  the  same  subject  in  Berlin 
on  29  November  Dr.  Schumacher,  in  a  speech  whose  contents  may  have 
been  influenced  by  its  place  of  delivery,  said  that  the  Federal  Republic 
should  only  rearm  after  the  western  Powers  had  formed  a  force  strong 
enough  to  ensure  the  liberation  of  eastern  Germany  in  war  and  to  ensure 
that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  east  of  Germany’s  frontier.  Dr. 
Schumacher  accused  the  Federal  government  of  pursuing  a  policy  that 
involved  the  abandonment  of  Berlin  and  eastern  Germany.3  These 
sentiments  provoked  Dr.  Adenauer  to  accuse  the  Social  Democrat  Party 
of  playing  party  politics.4 

Whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  a  sense  of  opportunity  (either 
of  which  might  claim  the  epithet  patriotic)  Dr.  Adenauer  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  further  concessions  he  could  obtain  from  the  High  Commission. 
On  24  November  1950  he  announced  that  he  had  proposed  to  the 
High  Commission  that  the  Occupation  Statute  be  totally  abolished  and 
replaced  by  a  Security  Treaty  and  that  Germany’s  ability  to  pay  for 
defence  without  impairing  its  social  services  be  investigated  by  a  neutral 
body.5  These  suggestions,  coming  so  soon  after  the  concessions  to  Germany 
announced  by  the  occupiers  in  September,  were  not  very  warmly  received 
in  the  west. 

The  French  were  now  engaged  in  negotiations  on  two  fronts.  During 
the  first  week  in  December  the  French  High  Commissioner,  M.  Frangois- 
Poncet,  held  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  German  Chancellor  and  with 
French  Ministers.  At  the  same  time  the  French  were  being  pressed  by 
the  Americans  through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  On 
5  December  1950  M.  Pleven  declared  himself  ready  to  modify  his  plan, 
and  on  the  following  day  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  the  French 
government  had  accepted  proposals  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Deputies,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Spofford.6  These  were:  that  the  basic 
national  military  unit  in  the  international  force  should  be  the  combat 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  18  November  1950,  p.  802;  The  Times,  9  November  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  344. 

2  The  Times,  9  November  1950.  3  Tagesspiegel,  30  November  1950. 

4  Speech  at  Duisburg  on  2  December  1950  ( The  Times,  4  December  1950).  Dr.  Schumacher 
continued  his  campaign  in  a  speech  at  Hanover  on  1 1  December  ( Relazioni  Internazionali,  23 
December  1950,  p.  903);  and  in  interviews  published  in  the  Diisseldorfer  Nachrichten  and  Bonner 
General-Anzeiger  on  1 7  and  1 8  December  1 950. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  2  December  1950,  p.  837;  Manchester  Guardian,  25  November  1950. 

6  See  New  York  Times,  8  December  1950. 
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group  of  5,000-6,000  men  instead  of  the  battalion,  that  the  proportion  of 
German  to  other  combat  groups  should  not  exceed  one  to  five,  and  that  an 
immediate  beginning  should  be  made  with  both  German  rearmament  and 
the  creation  of  a  European  army.1 2  There  would  be  a  conference  in  Paris 
in  January  1951  to  discuss  the  latter.  The  German  contribution  to  the 
Atlantic  army  in  Europe  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  its  total  strength. 
Recruiting  in  Germany  would  be  under  allied  supervision  and  German 
units,  limited  to  4,000-5,000  men,  would  be  incorporated  into  larger  mixed 
units.  Germany  would  come  at  the  end  of  the  queue  for  American  supplies. 
There  would  be  no  German  Ministries  of  war  or  equipment. 

Thus  was  French  agreement  secured  for  the  rearming  of  Germany,  and 
the  American  time-table,  which  gave  high  priority  to  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  was  accepted  in  place  of  the  French  time-table,  wherein  German 
rearmament  was  to  be  postponed  to  the  creation  of  a  European  army. 
The  French  also  had  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  larger  German  units 
than  they  cared  to  contemplate.  This  French  surrender  was  a  result  of 
firm,  if  tactful,  American  diplomacy.  All  the  Atlantic  partners  were 
anxious  for  the  early  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Commander.  There  was 
no  question  but  that  the  Supreme  Commander  was  to  be  an  American. 
By  letting  it  appear  that  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  Commander 
would  not  be  made  until  the  early  rearmament  of  Germany  had  been 
accepted  in  principle,  Washington  ensured  French  acquiescence. 

On  12  December  1950  the  Military  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  met  in  Fondon  to  discuss  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  plan  contained  in  the  Spofford  compromise.  On  the  next  day  the 
Council  of  Deputies  and  the  Military  Committee  held  a  joint  meeting 
in  Fondon  and  agreed  on  recommendations  to  the  Defence  Committee 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Spofford  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  French.1  The  Defence  Committee,  meeting  in  Brussels  on 
18  December,  accepted  these  recommendations,3  and  on  the  next  day 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  the  Defence  Ministers  was  able  to 
announce  unanimous  agreement  on  German  participation  and  at  the 
same  time  the  appointment  of  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander.4  The  American,  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers  also 
issued  a  statement  after  a  separate  meeting.5  They  announced  that  the 
High  Commission  would  discuss  with  the  German  Chancellor  the 


1  This  compromise  was  accepted  by  the  French  government  only  after  M.  Mollet,  a  leading 
socialist,  had  threatened  to  resign  from  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  grounds  that  the  new 
terms  exceeded  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  French  government  by  the  vote  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  26  October  195°  (P-  '^4  above). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  14  December  I95®-  3  Monde,  19  December  1  Q^jO. 

4  The  Times,  20  December  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  January  1951,  p.  7;  Relazioni 

Internazionali,  23  December  1 95T  P-  9®3>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  I949— 5°>  P*  ^9 1  • 

5  The  Times,  20  December  1950. 
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proposed  terms  of  German  participation  and  also  any  necessary  con¬ 
sequential  changes  in  the  rights  of  the  occupiers. 

Within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  a  form  of  agreement 
had  been  reached.  But  although  the  French  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
have  been  outmanoeuvred,  the  Germans  had  not  yet  been  manoeuvred 
in.1  And  the  Russians  and  their  associates  seemed  determined,  perhaps 
out  of  genuine  alarm  not  unalloyed  with  other  motives,  to  prevent  the 
rearmament  of  western  Germany.  On  20  October  1950  the  eastern 
states  suggested,  after  a  brief  conference  at  Prague,  a  quadripartite 
conference  on  the  demilitarization  of  Germany,2  and  this  first  move  was 
followed  on  3  November  and  18  December  by  Russian  notes  formally 
proposing  such  a  conference.3  The  western  reply  on  22  December  proposed 
that  a  conference  should  embrace  other  causes  of  international  tension 
besides  German  rearmament.4  After  a  long  procedural  wrangle,  which 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  1951,  the  four  Powers  failed  to  agree  on  the 
agenda  for  a  conference,  and  so  no  conference  was  held. 

German  rearmament  was  a  product  of  war  in  Korea,  a  wry  irony  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  if  it  were  true  that  Moscow  had  abetted  Korean 
aggression5  but  was  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  German  rearmament. 
From  the  western  point  of  view  the  decision  to  rearm  western  Germany 
was  a  decision  concerning  Europe,  taken  on  the  basis  of  happenings  in 
Asia,  precipitately  by  the  U.S.A.,  reluctantly  by  Great  Britain,  and 
fearfully  by  France. 


(iii)  The  Council  of  Europe 

The  initiative  of  unofficial  bodies,  coupled  with  the  sympathy  of  certain 
French  and  Belgian  Ministers,  had  forced  the  five  Brussels  Powers  to 
consider  in  1948  the  creation  of  a  European  assembly.6  Preliminary 
discussions  revealed  a  fundamental  discrepancy  between  the  British 
government’s  attitude  and  that  of  its  continental  allies.  Mr.  Bevin  was 
unwilling  to  see  the  creation  of  anything  more  than  a  ministerial  council ; 
continental  opinion,  which  was  not  without  supporters  in  Great  Britain 
(keen,  well-organized  and  vocal,  if  not  very  numerous),  wished  to  see  an 
elected  assembly  with  advisory  functions,  though  as  yet  without  legislative 
powers.  Discussions  in  Paris  in  December  1 948  between  representatives  of  the 
five  Brussels  Powers  had  failed  to  produce  agreement.7  These  discussions 
were  to  have  been  resumed  on  6  January  1949,  but  they  were  postponed  at 

1  Further  discussions  between  the  High  Commission  and  Dr.  Adenauer  began  on  2 1  December 
195°  and  continued  into  the  new  year. 

Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  October  1950,  pp.  745—6 ;  Neues  Deutschland,  22  October  1950; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  167.  3  See  above,  pp.  79-81. 

4  The  Times ,  23  December  1950.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  176. 

5  As  to  which  see  below,  pp.  471-7-  6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  136  seqq. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  145-6. 
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British  request.  Expressions  of  disappointment  issued  from  the  four  other 
Foreign  Ministries  concerned,  and  suspicion  of  Great  Britain  deepened.1 
The  meetings  were  resumed  in  Paris  on  18  January,  however,  after  a 
visit  to  London  by  M.  Schuman,  during  which  Mr.  Bevin  suggested,  as 
a  gesture  to  his  guest,  that  the  first  meeting  of  a  European  assembly  should 
be  held  in  Strasbourg. 

The  renewed  talks  in  Paris  did  little  but  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
British  and  the  rest.  The  British,  either  strangely  unaware  of  the  strength 
of  continental  feeling  or  as  strangely  impervious  to  it,  put  forward  pro¬ 
posals  which  caused  bitterness  and  offence.  The  British  proposed  that  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  already  suggested,  should  be  supplemented  not 
by  an  assembly  but  by  an  inter-governmental  conference  of  delegates,  at 
which  all  the  delegates  from  one  country  should  cast  a  single  block  vote. 
The  talks  accordingly  broke  down,  and  the  matter  was  referred  back  to 
the  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels  Powers.  The  possibility  of 
creating  a  European  assembly  without  British  participation  was  debated 
on  the  Continent.2 

The  Consultative  Council  of  the  Brussels  Powers  met  in  London  on 
27  January  1949  and  considered  inter  alia  the  vexed  question  of  a  European 
assembly.3  The  British  mood  had  changed.  The  British  government  had 
realized  that  its  allies  were  determined  to  create  some  sort  of  popular 
assembly,  and  on  28  January  the  Council  was  able  to  announce  in  a 
communique  that  agreement  had  been  reached  for  the  creation  of  a 
Council  of  Europe,  consisting  of  both  a  Committee  of  Ministers  (to  meet 
in  private)  and  a  consultative  body  (to  meet  in  public).4  Other  European 
countries  were  to  be  invited  to  join  in  this  new  venture.  Further  details 
were  given  in  a  statement  issued  in  London  on  5  February  by  the  Per¬ 
manent  Commission  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Organization.5  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Committee  of  Ministers  should  consist  of  one  representative  from 
each  country,  should  consider  all  questions  of  common  concern  to  these 
countries  except  the  question  of  national  defence,  and  should  prepare 

1  See  for  instance  L’Aube,  5  and  7  January  1949  and  Combat,  7  January  1949.  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  of  6  January  1949  tried  to  explain  British  waywardness  by  supposing  that  Mr.  Bevin  and 
the  Cabinet  were  overwhelmed  by  other  business,  e.g.  Palestine,  the  Ruhr  Statute  and  Germany 
generally,  a  transport  strike,  changes  in  the  government,  and  the  tribunal  inquiring  into  certain 
malpractices  which  reached  into  government  circles. 

2  The  British  view  was  not  without  supporters  on  the  Continent.  The  Norwegian  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Lange,  argued  in  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  (April  1950,  pp.  441  seqq.)  that  a 
Committee  of  Ministers  was  as  much  as  most  Europeans  wanted,  and  that  support  for  the  more 
adventurous  schemes  of  the  European  Movement  was  not  as  widespread  as  that  body  claimed. 

3  Other  business  before  the  Council  included  the  report  of  its  Defence  Committee,  reports 
from  financial,  social  and  cultural  committees,  next  steps  in  western  Germany  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Israel. 

4  The  Times,  29  January  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  February  1949,  p.  82;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1 949_5°>  P-  346. 

5  Ibid.  7  February  1949,  12  February  1949,  p.  100  and  p.  346  respectively. 
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the  agenda  for  the  Consultative  Assembly.  The  Consultative  Assembly  was 
to  deliberate  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
but  to  have  no  legislative  functions.  The  members  from  the  different 
countries  were  to  be  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  government  of  each 
country  thought  fit.  The  Assembly  would  discuss  questions  on  which  its 
opinion  was  sought  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  but  would  also  have 
the  right  to  discuss  on  its  own  initiative  problems  of  common  concern, 
especially  economic,  social,  cultural  and  juridical  problems.  It  would  also 
examine  measures  for  the  closer  unification  of  Europe.  It  would  normally 
hold  in  public  one  session  in  each  year.  Decisions  would  be  taken  by 
a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Brussels 
Powers  announced  on  7  March  1949  that  the  Brussels  Powers  had 
decided  to  convene  a  conference  for  further  consideration  of  these  matters 
and  that  invitations  had  been  sent  to  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  the  Irish  Republic.1  Representatives  of  these  ten  countries  met  in 
London  on  28  March  in  order  to  transform  the  proposals  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  into  a  draft  statute  or  constitution.  After  a  short  session  the 
work  was  referred  to  a  legal  committee,  whose  draft  was  considered  and 
approved  by  the  ten  at  the  end  of  April.  On  3  May  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  ten  Powers  met  in  London  and  on  5  May  they  signed  the  Statute 
of  the  Council  of  Europe.2 

The  original  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe  were  the  ten  signatories 
of  the  Statute.  By  article  4  it  was  provided  that  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
might  invite  other  countries  to  join  who  were  able  and  willing  to  fulfil  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  Statute — that  is  to  say,  to  accept  the  rule  of  law, 
guarantee  enjoyment  by  their  subjects  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms — and  who  were  sincerely  intent  upon  collaborating  for  the 
realization  of  the  Council’s  aims.  These  aims  were  the  achievement  of 
greater  security  in  order  to  safeguard  and  realize  common  traditions, 
ideals  and  privileges,  and  the  facilitation  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
It  was  further  provided,  by  article  5,  that  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
might  invite  other  states  to  be  Associate  Members.  An  Associate  Member 
would  be  represented  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  but  not  in  the 
Committee  of  Ministers. 


1  The  Times ,  8  March  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  347. 

Cmd.  7778  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949);  The  Times,  6  May  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
14  May  1949,  pp.  315-16;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  348.  The  agreement  between  the 
ten  Powers  for  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  commission  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  Cmd.  7687,  and  a  general  agreement  on  privileges  and  immunities  as  Cmd.  7780.  An 
explanatory  note  on  the  Statute  was  issued  on  21  June  1949  as  Cmd.  7720.  Subsequent  White 
Papers  on  the  Council  of  Europe  were  Cmd.  7807  on  the  first  session  of  the  Council  in  August 
1949  and  Cmd.  7838,  7954,  8082  and  8083  on  the  second,  third,  fifth  and  sixth  meetings  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  in  November  1949  and  April,  August  and  November 
I950. 
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The  seat  of  the  Council  was  to  be  at  Strasbourg.  Its  constitution 
followed  the  proposals  made  by  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the 
Brussels  Powers  in  making  provision  for  a  Committee  of  Ministers  and  a 
Consultative  Assembly.  It  was  provided  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  should  be  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  participating 
countries,  for  whom  alternates,  preferably  members  of  their  governments, 
might  act  if  necessary.  Certain  specially  important  matters  required 
the  unanimous  approval  of  all  members  voting  and  also  an  affirmative 
majority  of  all  members  of  the  Committee.  An  invitation  to  a  new 
member  required  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Procedural  matters  required  only  a  simple  majority.  Apart  from 
these  special  cases,  decisions  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  required  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting,  which  majority  must  also  be  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  full  Committee.  The  meetings  of  the  Committee 
were  to  be  held  in  private  at  the  seat  of  the  Council,  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  the  Committee  itself. 

The  Consultative  Assembly  was  to  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
upon  matters  within  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  Council,  provided  that  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  had  either  asked  the  Assembly  for  its  opinion  or 
given  its  approval  to  the  inclusion  of  a  particular  item  in  the  Assembly’s 
agenda.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  must  be  citizens  of  the  country 
which  they  represented  and  might  not  be  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers.  The  Assembly  was  to  have  initially  87  members— 18  each 
from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  6  each  from  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Sweden,  4  each  from  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Irish  Republic, 
and  3  from  Luxembourg.  The  extent  of  the  representation  of  a  new 
member  was  to  be  decided  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  The  Assembly 
was  normally  to  meet  once  a  year,  but  the  Committee  of  Ministers  might 
convoke  an  extraordinary  session. 

On  5  May  1949,  the  day  on  which  the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
was  signed,  the  signatories  issued  a  statement  which  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  national  defence  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Council’s 
business;  the  signatories  were  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  their  common 
association  was  not  a  military  alliance.  The  signatories  added  that  they 
favoured  the  admission  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  Council  and  that 
this  matter  was  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  They 
hoped  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  would  be  held  at  Strasbourg 
in  August  1949.1 

The  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  came  into  force  on  4  August  1949 
upon  being  ratified  by  seven  of  its  signatories.  On  8  August  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  met  at  Strasbourg  and  decided  to  admit  Greece  and  Turkey 
to  the  Council  with  8  and  6  seats  in  the  Assembly  respectively,  thus  raising 
1  The  Times,  6  May  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  358. 
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the  membership  of  the  Assembly  to  ioi.  The  Ministers  also  decided  to 
admit  Iceland,  but  constitutional  difficulties  in  that  country  prevented 
for  the  time  being  the  appearance  of  its  three  members.  The  Assembly 
met  for  the  first  time  on  io  August,1  having  invited  M.  Tdouard  Herriot 
to  preside  at  the  inaugural  session  and  to  deliver  the  opening  speech.2  On 
the  following  day  M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  was  elected  President  of  the 
Assembly,  and  after  a  somewhat  undignified  and  trivial  dispute  over 
the  election  of  vice-presidents  the  Assembly  had  three  days  in  which  to 
decide  whether  to  ask  the  Ministers  to  add  further  items  to  the  agenda. 
There  were  many  protests  in  the  Assembly  against  this  time-limit,  and  the 
Ministers  ultimately  agreed  that,  if  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  wished 
at  any  time  to  add  a  new  item  to  the  agenda,  the  Ministers  would  receive 
the  application  and  give  a  reply  within  five  days.  Items  already  submitted 
by  the  Ministers  to  the  first  session  of  the  Assembly  were:  the  role  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  the  economic  sphere  and  in  relation  with  other 
existing  organizations;  its  role  in  respect  of  social  security;  and  the 
development  of  cultural  co-operation.  The  Ministers  had  considered 
but  rejected  a  proposal  that  the  Assembly  should  prepare  a  Convention 
on  Human  Rights.  The  Assembly  itself  asked  the  Ministers  to  reverse 
this  last  decision  and  also  asked  for  the  addition  of  certain  new  items: 
changes  in  the  political  structure  of  Europe  necessary  to  achieve  greater 
unity;  the  unification  of  laws  concerning  aliens;  the  creation  of  a  European 
nationality  and  passport;  international  programmes  of  public  works;  a 
European  Patents  Office;  and  collaboration  in  man-power  and  material 
for  scientific  research  and  technical  development.  The  Ministers  acceded 
on  13  August  to  all  these  requests  from  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
then  initiated  a  series  of  general  debates,  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight.  It 
also  established  six  committees,  to  which  to  refer  various  matters  for 
further  elaboration.  These  committees  reported  during  the  Assembly’s 
session  and  the  last  week  of  the  session,  from  2-9  September,  was  devoted 
to  further  general  debate  on  the  reports  of  these  committees.3 

Before  adjourning,  the  Assembly  created  a  Standing  Committee,4  thus 
ensuring  that  it  should  have  some  form  of  continuing  existence  during 
the  many  months  which  separated  one  annual  session  from  another.  The 
Assembly  also  desired  that  the  Statute  should  be  revised  in  order  that  the 
Assembly’s  agenda  might  be  emancipated  from  control  by  the  Committee 

1  For  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  this  session  see  Cmd.  7807. 

2  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  First  Session,  10th  AugustSth  September  1949,  Reports, 
pp.  7-10. 

3  The  general  debate  on  political  unification  began  on  16  August.  The  debate  on  human 
rights  began  on  19  August.  The  Assembly  turned  to  economic  matters  on  23  August  and  to  social 
policy  on  26  August. 

4  Consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly,  the  Chairmen  of  the  six 
main  committees  and  23  other  members. 
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of  Ministers,  that  new  members  might  be  admitted  to  the  Assembly  by 
a  simple  majority  of  the  Assembly  itself  instead  of  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  full  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  that  the  size  of  the  Assembly  should 
be  doubled. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  held  its  second  meeting  in  Paris  on  3-5 
November  19491  and  was  immediately  criticized  for  allotting  so  short  a 
time  for  a  review  of  the  Assembly’s  work  and  requests.  The  Ministers 
refused  to  alter  the  Statute  in  the  ways  suggested  by  the  Assembly,  but 
they  agreed  that  in  practice  they  would  consult  the  Assembly  upon  the 
admission  of  new  members  and  that  they  would  not  insist  upon  their  right 
to  regulate  the  Assembly’s  agenda.  The  Ministers  did  insist  that  none  of 
the  committees  created  by  the  Assembly  should  meet  while  the  Assembly 
itself  was  not  in  session,  except  its  General  Affairs  Committee,  its  Rules 
Committee  and  its  permanent  Standing  Committee.  The  Ministers 
further  insisted  that  these  committees  should  meet  in  Strasbourg  and  not 
in  different  European  capitals.2  These  decisions  were  taken  on  grounds  of 
economy,  but  were  largely  ineffective.3 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  had  also  to  consider  the  question  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  the  Saar  to  the  Council  of  Europe. 
The  relation  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
was  a  more  concrete  and  important  issue  than  many  of  the  matters 
discussed  by  the  Assembly  at  its  first  session.  M.  Herriot  had  referred  to 
this  problem  in  his  inaugural  address,4  and  it  had  been  raised  with 
characteristic  straightforwardness  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  1 2  August  1 949  in 
the  course  of  the  opening  general  debate.5  Mr.  Churchill’s  advice  was 
to  do  nothing  and  say  little  until  after  the  elections  which  were  to  be  held 
in  the  Federal  Republic  in  a  few  days’  time.  He  proposed  that  if  the 
Assembly  were  unable  to  deal  with  this  problem  during  its  present 
session,  it  should  hold  an  extraordinary  session  in  December  1949  or 
January  1950.  After  the  German  elections  had  been  held,  Signor  Parri,  a 
former  leader  of  resistance  to  the  Germans  in  Italy,  repeated  on  5  Septem¬ 
ber  the  proposal  for  a  special  session  on  Germany.6  This  proposal, 
however,  was  thought  to  be  premature  and  was  shelved.  The  Assembly 
wished  to  deal  first  with  the  question  of  the  Saar  and  thought  that  the 
initiative  with  regard  to  German  membership  should  come  from  Bonn 
rather  than  from  Strasbourg.  When  the  Committee  of  Ministers  met  in 

1  See  Cmd.  7838. 

2  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  8,  pp.  560-1. 

3  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Consultative  Assembly,  which  met  on  7-9  November  1949 
immediately  after  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  insisted  that  the  Assembly’s  committees  should 
meet  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased,  even  if  the  Ministers  refused  to  supply  funds:  ibid, 
no.  7,  p.  550;  and  see  Cmd.  7838. 

4  Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  First  Session,  10th  August-8th  September  1949,  Reports, 

pp.  7-10. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  36-37. 


6  Ibid.  pp.  506-9. 
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November  the  Saar  had  applied  for  membership  but  no  German  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  received.  France  wished  to  make  the  admission  of  the 
Federal  Republic  dependent  upon  the  simultaneous  or  prior  admission 
of  the  Saar.  The  Committee  resolved  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  both 
candidates  as  Associate  Members1  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  added  its  approval  a  few  days  later.2 
The  Committee  of  Ministers  also  took  occasion  to  state  that  as  yet  no 
invitation  would  be  sent  to  Vienna. 

On  25  March  1950  Dr.  Adenauer  informed  the  High  Commission  by 
letter  that  the  Federal  Republic  would  join  the  Council  of  Europe  on 
conditions  which  were  believed  to  be:  first,  that  the  Federal  Republic 
should  receive  a  formal  invitation  from  the  High  Commission;  secondly, 
that  membership  of  the  Saar  should  be  regarded  as  provisional,  pending 
the  final  determination  of  the  status  of  that  territory  at  a  Peace  Conference; 
and,  thirdly,  that  a  German  observer  should  attend  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers.3  The  Committee  of  Ministers  met  five  days 
later  at  Strasbourg  and  formally  resolved  to  invite  the  Federal  Republic 
and  the  Saar  to  become  Associate  Members  with  18  and  3  seats  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  Consultative  Assembly.4  The  Federal  German  Cabinet  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  on  the  following  day  and  Dr.  Adenauer  also  conferred 
with  leaders  of  other  political  parties,  including  Dr.  Schumacher.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  great  enthusiasm  among  western  Germans  for  associate 
membership.  In  a  speech  at  Munich  on  3  April  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that 
Germany  should  have  equal  rights  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
of  Europe,  and  he  also  expressed  the  resentment  which  was  felt  among 
western  Germans  at  this  time  against  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March.5  Dr.  Adenauer 
decided  not  to  consult  the  Bundestag  for  the  time  being,  preferring  to 
postpone  the  issue  until  after  the  forthcoming  conference  between  Mr. 
Acheson,  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman,  from  which  the  German  Chancellor 
hoped  to  obtain  some  guarantees  for  the  defence  of  Germany  by  the  west 
and  a  promise  to  revise  the  Occupation  Statute.6  Dr.  Schumacher  was 
more  hostile  than  Dr.  Adenauer  to  the  Strasbourg  experiment.  Where 

1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  8,  pp.  564-5. 

2  Ibid.  no.  7,  Appendix  i,  p.  543. 

3  The  Times,  27  March  1950.  At  a  press  conference  on  30  March  1950  M.  Schuman  said  that 
the  High  Commission  had  pointed  out  to  the  German  Chancellor  that  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for  observers  on  the  Committee  of  Ministers :  Scotsman, 
31  March  1950. 

4  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  8,  Appendixes 
5  and  6,  pp.  582-3;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  April  1950,  p.  200. 

5  New  York  Times,  3  April  1 950.  Mr.  Bevin  had  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  German 

character  had  not  changed  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  473,  coll.  322-4).  Mr.  McCloy  (in  London 
on  4  April  1950:  The  Times,  5  April  1950)  and  Mr.  Acheson  (in  Washington  on  the  next  day: 
New  York  Times,  6  April  1950)  both  expressed  the  hope  that  Germany  would  accept  the  offer 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  6  See  above,  p.  1 58. 
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Dr.  Adenauer  hoped  by  opportune  manoeuvre  to  gain  concessions  for  the 
Federal  Republic  from  the  occupying  Powers  or  from  the  Council  of 
Europe,  Dr.  Schumacher  attacked  the  very  basis  of  Strasbourg  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  perversion  of  the  European  idea  and  would  lead  to 
inclusion  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  to  German 
rearmament.1  The  Council  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party 
decided  on  19  April  that  the  Federal  Republic  should  refuse  to  go  to 
Strasbourg,  if  the  Saar  were  admitted.2 

On  24  April  1950  Dr.  Adenauer  announced  that  Count  Sforza  had 
offered  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
Committee  of  Ministers.3  On  2  May  the  Saar  Parliament  voted  in  favour 
of  joining  the  Council  of  Europe  as  an  Associate  Member.4  This  produced 
a  formal  note  from  Bonn  to  the  High  Commission,5  but  on  9  May  Dr. 
Adenauer  announced  that  his  Cabinet  had  decided  in  favour  of  accepting 
associate  membership.6  On  25  May  the  Bundesrat  supported  this  decision 
by  27  votes  to  16,7  and  the  matter  came  before  the  Bundestag  on  13  June 
— two  days  after  M.  Spaak  had  urged  acceptance,  in  a  speech  in  Germany 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Federal  Republic  would  be  admitted  to  full 
membership  within  two  years.8 

In  the  debate  in  the  Bundestag  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  the  acceptance 
of  associate  membership  only  should  not  be  taken  as  a  slight  on  the 
Federal  Republic;  that  German  acceptance  implied  no  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  Saar  and  was  not  a  prelude  to  the  inclusion 
of  Germany  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  Federal 
Republic,  said  the  Chancellor,  must  be  whole-heartedly  with  the  west;  the 
Social  Democrat  Party,  in  opposing  acceptance,  was  opposing  the  west.9 
This  was  denied  by  Dr.  Schumacher,  who  said  that  Strasbourg  was  not  as 
important  as  others  made  out  and  that  the  Federal  Republic  could 
co-operate  with  the  west  without  going  to  Strasbourg.  He  repeated  his 
argument  that  the  road  to  Strasbourg  was  only  a  stage  on  the  road  to 
German  rearmament.10  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  15  June  1950  220 
members  voted  in  favour  of  accepting  associate  membership,  152  members 
voted  against  and  9  abstained.11  After  some  hesitation  the  Social  Democrat 

1  See  a  speech  by  Dr.  Schumacher  at  Osnabriick  on  16  April  and  his  remarks  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Berlin  on  20  April  1950  {Die  Welt,  17  April  1950;  The  Times,  20  April  1950). 

2  Tagesspiegel,  20  April  1950.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1950. 

4  Tagesspiegel,  3  May  1950.  5  The  Times,  8  May  1950. 

6  Ibid.  10  May  1950.  The  Schuman  Plan  was  published  on  the  same  day. 

7  Hamburg,  Hesse,  Lower  Saxony  and  Schleswig-Holstein  opposed. 

8  Le  Soir,  12  June  1950. 

9  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  geitung,  14  June  1950,  Relagioni  Internagionali,  24  June  1950,  pp.  397-8; 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  359. 

10  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  loc.  cit. ;  Relagioni  Internagionali,  24  June  1950,  p.  398. 

11  The  opposition  was  made  up  of  social  democrats,  communists  and  nationalists  of  various 

kinds. 
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Party  subsequently  agreed  to  form  part  of  the  German  delegation  to  go 
to  Strasbourg  in  the  autumn.  Eighteen  German  members  accordingly 
took  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  on  7  August  1950,  an<^  both  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  Saar  were  invited  on  23  October  to  send  observers  to  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  which  was  due  to  meet  in  Rome  on  3  November. 

Next  to  the  question  of  German  membership  the  Council’s  most  urgent 
problem  during  1950  was  the  creation  of  better  understanding  between 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  the  Consultative  Assembly.  This  was 
essential  for  both  the  efficient  functioning  and  the  prestige  of  the  Council.1 
While  Ministers  were  anxious  that  an  untried  Assembly,  whose  members 
necessarily  had  more  enthusiasm  than  experience,  should  proceed  neither 
too  far  nor  too  fast,  the  Assembly  on  its  side  chafed  against  the  avuncular 
tutelage  of  the  Ministers.  A  meeting  of  the  General  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  produced  on  22  March  1950  proposals  for  certain  changes. 
These  included  the  grant  to  the  Assembly  of  full  control  over  its  own 
agenda  and  of  a  right  to  veto  proposed  new  members.  The  General 
Affairs  Committee  also  suggested  that  there  should  be  appointed  in  each 
country  a  Minister  for  Council  of  Europe  Affairs,  who  would  be  that 
country’s  representative  in  the  Council  of  Europe.2  The  Committee  of 
Ministers  met  at  Strasbourg  on  31  March  and  1  April  1950, 3  and  proposed 
to  establish  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  and  of  the  Consultative  Assembly.4  Such  a  liaison 
body,  consisting  of  5  Ministers  and  7  members  of  the  Assembly,  was 
established  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  on  3  June, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  full  Assembly  at  its  coming  meeting  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Ministers  next  met  on  3  August  1950,  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly.5  They  agreed 
to  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  an  Italian  proposal  to  draft  a  con¬ 
vention  concerning  the  reciprocal  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  the  various 
member  states.  The  Ministers  took  no  decision  on  the  proposed  recom¬ 
mendations  to  governments  to  appoint  Ministers  for  Council  of  Europe 
Affairs;  this  matter  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  government.6  The 
Ministers  rejected  the  view  advanced  by  members  of  the  Assembly  that  all 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  morally  obliged  to  submit  to  their  national 
Parliaments  recommendations  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Consulta- 


1  Cf.  a  letter  from  M.  Spaak  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  20  February  1950  and  Le  Soir, 
21  February  1950. 

2  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  4,  pp.  364-413. 

3  See  Cmd.  7954.  Iceland  joined  the  Committee  at  this  meeting. 

4  Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  8,  Appendix  4, 

pp.  578-81.  5  See  Cmd.  8082. 

6  M.  Pleven  had  already  appointed  M.  Guy  Mollet  to  be  Minister  for  Council  of  Europe 
Affairs  in  the  French  Cabinet  on  12  July  1950. 
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tive  Assembly  in  cases  where  that  Assembly  had  added  a  rider  recommend¬ 
ing  parliamentary  debates.  This  view  was  diluted  until  it  became  no 
more  than  an  expression  of  a  conviction  of  the  need  to  inform  national 
Parliaments  of  certain  resolutions  of  the  Consultative  Assembly.  When 
it  opened  the  Assembly  did  not  fail  to  register  disapproval  of  the  cautious 
and  tentative  attitude  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.1 

When  the  Assembly  met  for  its  second  annual  session  on  7  August  19502 
it  had  in  practice  secured  control  of  its  agenda  (within  the  limits  permitted 
by  the  Statute)  and  some  control  over  the  election  of  new  members.  Some¬ 
what  better  relations  had  been  established  with  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
and  eighteen  Germans  were  present  for  the  first  time.  The  Assembly  also 
succeeded  in  enlarging  its  own  consequence  by  splitting  its  allotted  span 
of  four  weeks  into  a  first  period  of  three  weeks  in  August  and  an  adjourned 
meeting,  lasting  one  week,  in  November.  The  Assembly  was  not  a  strong 
body,  however,  because  neither  its  members  nor  anybody  else  were 
certain  what  functions  it  was  supposed  to  perform.  The  much-advertised 
division  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Ministers  had  absorbed  energies 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  determining  the  role  of  the  Assembly 
in  European  affairs.  That  the  Assembly  was  precluded  both  in  1949  and 
1950  from  discussing  the  topics  which  most  agitated  Europe  at  these 
moments,  namely,  Germany  in  1949  and  European  defence  in  1950,  was 
hardly  in  its  favour;  and  the  fact  that  it  did  succeed  in  discussing  these 
matters  despite  its  own  constitution  was  again  hardly  a  recommendation. 
Some  members  of  the  Assembly  and  some  of  the  Assembly’s  supporters 
elsewhere  clearly  regarded  the  Council  of  Europe  as  an  embryo  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe.  These  federalists  roused  more  opposition  than 
support,  however,  so  that  once  more  conflict  appeared  as  a  keynote  of 
the  Assembly.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  those  who  envisaged  the 
Council  of  Europe  as  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  experts  to  advise 
governments  were  clearly  falling  short  of  general  expectation,  which 
attached  no  very  great  importance  to  the  bare  advisory  function.  In  view 
of  this  confusion  it  was  not  surprising  that  there  was  difficulty  in  discerning 
reliable  evidence  of  extensive  public  interest.  The  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  the  somewhat  academic  debates  about  federation  appeared  to  have 
little  relation  to  the  events  of  the  moment,  while  the  more  useful  debates 
of  the  second  session  on  social  and  economic  policies  were  not  so  widely 
publicized  and  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect  on  governmental  policies. 
Consequently  the  general  impression  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly  in 
its  first  stages  was  that  it  was  more  concerned  to  increase  its  powers  than 

1  Mr.  Bevin  was  a  direct  subject  for  criticism,  which  was  not  abated  by  the  fact  that  he  left 
Strasbourg  before  the  Assembly  opened. 

2  See  European  Assembly,  Summary  of  the  Debates  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Second  Ordinary  Session,  vol.  i  (London,  Hansard  Society  for  the  Council  of  Europe,  1950). 
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to  find  a  subject  on  which  it  could  profitably  exercise  those  powers.  To 
the  arguments  that  the  O.E.E.G.  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  were  doing  the  things  of  prime  importance  at  the  moment  there  was 
no  convincing  reply.  The  Assembly  had  not  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
microcosm  of  western  Europe,  but  remained  a  collection  of  individuals 
specializing  in  different  and  often  contradictory  schemes  for  the  unification 
of  Europe. 

The  cloud  of  unreality  which  hung  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
thickened  early  in  its  second  session  when  the  Assembly  turned  its  attention 
to  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  united  Africa,  which  might  have  had  some 
intrinsic  merits  but  appeared  to  have  little  immediate  relevance  to  the 
problems  that  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  minds  of  most  Europeans 
during  the  six  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea.1  If  the  Consultative  Assembly  was  open  to  accusations  of  pur¬ 
suing  will-o’-the-wisps,  however,  the  fault  lay  more  with  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  or  with  the  Statute,  which  debarred  the  Assembly  from  de¬ 
bating  more  concrete  questions,  such  as  European  defence. 

Defence  was  mentioned  in  the  opening  general  debate  and  the  Assembly 
carried  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  European  army  and  the 
appointment  of  a  European  Minister  of  Defence,2  but  the  Assembly’s 
General  Affairs  Committee  then  disagreed  over  the  advisability  of  further 
discussing  this  subject  and  was  unable  to  add  any  practical  details  to  the 
principles  contained  in  the  Assembly’s  resolution.  The  discussions  in  the 
Committee  underlined  the  Assembly’s  weakness  in  any  but  the  demon¬ 
strative  sphere.  In  November  1950  the  Committee  of  Ministers  decided, 
against  British  wishes,  to  consider  the  Assembly’s  contribution  to  this 
question,  but  it  then  decided  to  postpone  action  on  the  proposal  to 
create  a  European  army.3  The  meeting  of  the  Ministers  coincided  with 
the  attempt  by  Mr.  Spofford,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Deputies  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  to  find  a  compromise  between  the 
American  wish  to  raise  German  divisions  and  M.  Pleven’s  plan  for  a 
European  army.4  When  the  Assembly  met  again  it  heard  on  20  November 


1  The  scheme  for  a  united  and  independent  Africa  was  put  forward  by  a  member  of  the  British 
Labour  Party,  Mr.  MacKay,  and  by  two  African  members  of  the  French  National  Assembly. 
It  required  the  abolition  of  racial  discrimination,  the  grant  of  elementary  freedoms,  preparations 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  European  troops  and  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  1 2  (6  Africans 
and  6  members  of  the  Consultative  Assembly)  to  prepare  elections  for  constituent  assemblies  in 
each  colonial  territory,  to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  elections  for  a  Pan-African  Assembly  on 
the  Strasbourg  model  (Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents, 
no.  50,  pp.  780-7).  The  Johannesburg  Star,  in  a  leading  article  on  14  August  1950,  was  somewhat 
scornful  of  European  attempts  to  unify  Africa  at  a  time  when  Europeans  were  manifestly  unable 
to  unify  Europe.  The  same  paper  accused  the  propounders  of  this  scheme  of  diverting  attention 
from  first  problems.  The  scheme  affected  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  were  not  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  See  further  a  letter  in  Le  Monde,  26  August  1950,  from  one  of  the  scheme’s 
French  sponsors. 

2  See  above,  p.  159. 


3  See  Cmd.  8083. 


4  See  above,  p.  163. 
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a  Greek  proposal  for  an  even  larger  army  to  include  all  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  also  all  members  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  who  were  not  members  of  that  Organization.1  After 
also  hearing  a  speech  by  M.  Schuman  on  24  November,2  in  which  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  urged  that  events  in  Korea  had  demonstrated 
the  need  for  speed  even  at  the  cost  of  reversing  the  intrinsically  more 
desirable  programme  of  putting  political  and  economic  co-operation  first, 
the  Assembly  passed  by  83-7-19  a  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  in  favour  of  the  immediate  creation  of  a  European  army  with 
German  participation.3 

The  Assembly  was  naturally  and  properly  concerned  with  itself  as  a 
European  political  embryo.  The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  had  referred 
to  its  General  Affairs  Committee  various  plans  concerning  the  political 
structure  of  Europe.  These  plans  had  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
in  the  period  between  the  Assembly’s  sessions.  The  Committee  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  were  embodied  in  a  report,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  second  session  of  the  Assembly  on  18  August  1950 
by  94  votes  to  none  with  12  abstentions.4  The  recommendations  in  this 
report  included  the  amalgamation  of  the  ministerial  council  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  with  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe; 
the  submission  of  recommendations  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  to  national  Parliaments;  the  appointment  of  Ministers  for 
Council  of  Europe  Affairs  in  national  Cabinets;  the  election  by  national 
Parliaments  of  all  members  of  the  Consultative  Assembly;  and  alterations 
in  the  regulations  concerning  voting  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  The 
object  of  this  last  recommendation,  which  would  in  certain  circumstances 
dispense  with  the  unanimity  rule,  was  to  allow  a  Minister,  by  abstaining 
from  voting  in  the  Committee,  to  refrain  from  committing  himself  or  his 
government,  without  preventing  other  countries  from  going  ahead  with 
schemes  approved  by  them.5  The  twelve  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
abstained  on  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  report  included  Dr.  Dalton, 
who  had  approved  the  report  in  the  General  Affairs  Committee.  There¬ 
upon  M.  Mollet,  who  had  acted  as  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  and  who 
had  devoted  himself  strenuously  during  the  whole  year  to  devising  solutions 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  both  British  and  continental  members, 
threatened  to  resign  his  post  on  the  Committee.  He  was  persuaded  to 
remain  for  the  time  being. 

The  General  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Assembly  also  made  recom- 

1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  140,  pp.  1 147-8. 

2  Ibid.  Second  Session,  i8th-S4th  November  1950,  Reports,  pp.  1686-92. 

3  Ibid.  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  162,  pp.  1273-4.  The  German  Social  Democrats 
voted  against  the  resolution. 

4  Ibid.  no.  4,  pp.  364-413. 

s  e.g.  federal  schemes. 
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mendations  concerning  the  work  of  the  Assembly.1  It  recommended  on 
22  August  1950  that  the  Assembly’s  Standing  Committee  should  select 
for  consideration  by  national  Parliaments  the  most  important  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Assembly;  that  the  Standing  Committee  should  send  copies 
of  these  to  governments  and  to  members  of  national  Parliaments,  that 
members  of  the  Assembly  should  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  bring  these  resolutions  before  their  Parliament  and,  if 
they  had  themselves  voted  in  favour  of  these  resolutions  at  Strasbourg,  to 
secure  their  adoption  by  their  Parliament.  The  General  Affairs  Committee 
also  recommended  that  those  states  which  wished  to  federate  should 
be  allowed  to  establish  an  international  authority  ‘with  real  powers  but 
limited  functions’  with  the  goodwill  of  those  other  states  which  declined 
to  participate.  These  recommendations  were  substantially  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  a  closing  debate  on  27  August  1950  before  it  adjourned  until 
November.  When  the  Committee  of  Ministers  met  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  November  1950  ten  out  of  fifty-one  recommendations  by  the 
Assembly  had  been  selected  for  consideration  by  the  Ministers.2  The 
future  structure  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was  included  in  the  Committee  s 
agenda,  and  the  Committee  agreed  in  general  terms  that  the  Statute 
should  be  revised.  Within  the  Assembly’s  own  ranks  discord  continued. 
M.  Mollet  finally  resigned  on  17  November,  the  eve  of  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly’s  adjourned  session,  his  office  of  rapporteur  of  the  Assembly’s 
General  Affairs  Committee.  M.  Mollet,  though  himself  a  principal 
advocate  of  federal  experiment,  had  opposed  those  whose  impatience  with 
Great  Britain  prompted  schemes  for  a  purely  continental  or  even  smaller 
federal  unit.3  On  19  November  this  Committee  voted  by  11  votes  to  10 
in  favour  of  encouraging  those  states  which  were  willing  to  federate  to  do 
so  without  waiting  for  the  compliance  of  all  the  countries  represented  in 
the  Council  of  Europe.  More  precisely  this  meant  that  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  was  prepared  to  proceed  without  Great  Britain,  but  the  narrow 
margin  of  the  vote  ensured  that  for  the  time  being  any  such  scheme  should 
be  dropped.  A  debate  in  the  Assembly  itself  on  22  and  23  November 
registered  the  defeat  of  the  federalists  by  the  functionalists,  some  federalists 
even  assisting  in  the  burial  of  present  hopes  rather  than  dig  a  gulf  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  democracies. 

Among  the  more  obviously  productive  labours  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
were  its  attempts  to  define,  and  secure  international  enforcement  of,  human 
rights.4  The  basis  of  this  work  was  a  draft  convention  prepared  by  a 

1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  107,  pp.  1051-68. 

2  Mr.  Bevin  did  not  attend  and  was  represented  by  his  alternate. 

3  M.  Mollet  was  a  socialist,  and,  as  such,  may  have  had  an  additional  reason  for  desiring 
British  participation,  for  without  the  British  the  French  socialists  and  other  lay  parties  would  have 
been  outnumbered  by  professedly  Christian  parties. 

4  For  parallel  labours  by  the  United  Nations  see  below,  pp.  555-61. 
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committee  of  experts  assembled  in  1949  by  the  unofficial  bodies  associated 
as  the  European  Movement.  This  draft  contained  a  list  of  1 1  essential 
liberties,  which  all  signatories  of  the  convention  would  undertake  to 
protect.  Persons  who  claimed  that  any  of  these  rights  had  been  infringed 
would  be  entitled  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Council  of  Europe.  This 
petition  would  be  considered  in  the  first  place  by  an  International 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  which  would,  if  it  considered  a  complaint 
well  founded,  address  itself  to  the  government  of  the  country  concerned 
or,  failing  satisfaction,  to  a  proposed  European  Court  of  Human  Rights. 
This  Court,  if  it  found  in  favour  of  the  petitioner,  would  order  the  relevant 
national  government  to  make  reparation  or  to  take  administrative  action 
(e.g.  by  repealing  an  offending  regulation).  If  the  government  concerned 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Court,  the  Court  would 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  ultimate  sanction  resided 
in  the  fact  that,  since  membership  of  the  Council  of  Europe  was  presumed 
to  bring  advantages  to  the  members,  the  Council  could  ensure  compliance 
with  the  decrees  of  the  European  Court  by  suspending  or  curtailing  these 
advantages  or  by  threatening  to  evict  a  state  from  the  Council.1  To  those 
objectors  who  feared  that  the  work  of  such  a  Court  would  be  swamped  by 
applications  from  cranks  or  saboteurs,  it  was  replied  that  the  Commission 
would  act  as  a  filter  to  sift  genuine  applications  from  the  rest.  Thus, 
although  the  individual  was  to  be  given  a  direct  right  of  petition  to  an 
international  body,  he  might  not  immediately  set  the  Court  itself  in 
motion.2 

In  a  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  19  August  1949  Mr.  James  Everett, 
Minister  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs  in  the  Irish  Republic,  suggested  that 
the  rights  to  be  protected  should  be  reduced  to  four:  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrests,  detention  or  exile;  freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of 
association  and  assembly;  freedom  from  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
religious  or  political  opinion.3  But  this  suggestion,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  contemporary  movement  for  the  protection  of  human  rights 
as  readily  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  man  as  was  the  similar  movement 
in  seventeenth-century  England,  did  not  commend  itself  to  most  members 
of  the  Assembly,  who  preferred  a  more  extensive  catalogue  of  rights.  The 
matter  was  referred  by  the  Assembly  to  a  legal  committee  which  agreed 
on  the  definition  of  ten  basic  rights  but  disagreed  over  two  further 
rights — the  superior  right  of  the  parent  in  matters  of  education,  and  the 
right  to  own  property.  In  the  resumed  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  7  and 

1  Article  9  of  the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe  made  provision  for  the  suspension  of 
membership  of  the  Council. 

2  An  application  was  in  fact  immediately  filed  by  a  Dutchman  in  August  1949,  and  this 
application  was  shortly  followed  by  about  50  more :  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  September  1 949. 

3  Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  First  Session,  10th  August-8th  September  1949,  Reports, 
pp.  228-9. 
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8  September  1949  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  principle  of  allowing 
an  individual  to  appeal  to  an  international  body  against  his  own  govern¬ 
ment.  But  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  approved  the  convention  drafted  by 
its  legal  committee  (including  12  rights)  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers.1  At  its  meeting  in  November  1949  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  referred  the  draft  to  a  new  body  of  legal  experts  and  at 
its  meeting  in  March  1950  it  referred  this  body’s  report  on  the  draft 
to  a  committee  of  officials.  When  the  Assembly  met  in  August  1950  for 
its  second  session  it  accused  the  Ministers  of  having  unduly  temporized 
on  this  matter  and  of  having  seriously  weakened  the  Assembly’s  proposals.2 
Addressing  the  Assembly  on  14  August,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe  hardly 
went  farther  than  to  claim  that  the  revised  draft  was  better  than  nothing.3 
The  Ministers  had  deleted  three  of  the  rights  which  it  was  proposed  to 
protect — the  right  to  hold  free  elections  and  to  organize  an  opposition,  the 
right  to  own  property,  and  the  parent’s  superior  right  in  matters  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Ministers  had  also  inserted  an  optional  clause  giving  each 
national  government  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  should  allow 
its  own  nationals  to  have  direct  recourse  to  the  International  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  Assembly  attempted  to  find  a  compromise  between 
its  original  suggestions  and  the  Ministers’  amendments  and  sent  the 
draft  back  again  to  the  Committee  of  Ministers,4  which  rejected  all  but 
one  minor  suggestion  by  the  Assembly  and  approved  the  Convention  on 
4  November  1950. 5  The  three  disputed  rights  were  again  referred  to  a 
committee  of  experts.  M.  Spaak  complained  on  5  November  1950  of  the 
Ministers’  excessive  tendency  to  refer  matters  to  experts  instead  of  them¬ 
selves  making  decisions,6  and  when  the  Assembly  met  again  on  1 8  November 
lively  discontent  was  expressed  with  the  Ministers  in  general  and  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  in  particular.7 

The  Council  of  Europe  was  discussed  in  the  principal  Parliaments  of 
western  Europe  during  November  1950.  In  Westminster,  the  government 
having  published  two  White  Papers  covering  some  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Assembly  and  the  last  two  meetings  of 
the  Committee  of  Ministers,8  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  6,  pp.  517-35. 

2  For  the  Ministers’  revised  draft  see  ibid.  no.  1 1,  Appendix  A,  pp.  602-19. 

3  Ibid.  Second  Session,  Jth-28th  August  1950,  Reports,  pp.  322-30. 

4  Ibid.  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  104,  pp.  1028-45. 

s  Great  Britain:  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms,  Rome, 
4th  November  1990  (Cmd.  8130)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
P-  363- 

6  The  Times,  6  November  1950. 

7  The  deletion  of  the  right  to  hold  free  elections  gave  the  Irish  members  an  opportunity  which 
they  did  not  miss — especially  as  Mr.  Bevin  was  held  primarily  responsible  for  the  deletion  of  this 
clause. 

8  Cmd.  8082  and  8083. 
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Affairs  moved  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  November  to  take  note  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Europe.1  Mr.  Ernest  Davies  was  at 
pains  to  show  how  far  important  international  matters  were  already  being 
dealt  with  by  other  organizations  such  as  the  O.E.E.C.,  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Brussels  Powers  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  He  claimed  that  the  British  government  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  promoting  the  international  collaboration  undertaken  by 
these  organizations  and  should  not  allow  this  work  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
assignment  to  new  bodies  of  similar  tasks.  Mr.  Davies  also  drew  attention 
to  Great  Britain’s  participation  and  commitments  in  other  spheres  such 
as  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  sterling  area.  He  maintained  that 
no  British  government  should  in  advance  commit  Great  Britain  to 
federation  with  other  countries  or  to  membership  in  a  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  subjected  to  a  supra-national  authority  under  ill-defined  control. 
Mr.  Davies’s  motto  might  have  been:  All  collaboration  short  of  con¬ 
stitutional  innovation.  He  also  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  unanimity 
rule  where  it  applied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
and  he  rejected  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  European  army  and 
Ministry  of  Defence,  claiming  that  Great  Britain  was  already  committed 
to  more  than  this  within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  British  government,  however,  was  willing  to  consider 
a  revision  of  the  Statute  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  The  debate  was  wound 
up  by  Mr.  Bevin,  who,  replying  to  criticisms  of  the  British  government’s 
slowness  and  unimaginativeness,  accused  the  enthusiasts  in  the  European 
Movement  of  wrecking  the  Consultative  Assembly  in  its  infant  stage.2 

The  French  National  Assembly  devoted  two  days  to  a  similar  debate  on 
14  and  15  November  1950.  A  number  of  members  of  the  M.R.P.  put 
forward  a  motion  inviting  the  government  to  take  every  possible  step 
to  increase  the  political  authority  of  the  Council  of  Europe  by  fostering 
the  creation  of  European  institutions  and  in  particular  by  getting  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly.3  M.  Schuman  pointed  out  that  the  unanimity  rule  in  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  had  been  breached  and  he  alleged,  perhaps  over- 
optimistically,  that  all  members  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  were  now  prepared  to  see  the  creation  of  supra-national 
authorities.4  M.  Reynaud  referred  to  Great  Britain  as  the  nigger  in  the 
woodpile  and  argued  that,  since  Great  Britain  was  not  part  of  a  unified 
Europe,  the  rest  of  Europe  should  go  ahead  without  Great  Britain,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  waste.5  M.  Bidault  also  criticized  British  obstruction 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  coll.  1393-1408. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  1496-1504.  3  Le  Monde,  16  November  1950. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  15  November  1950,  pp.  7694-6. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  7730-2.  M.  Reynaud  tried  to  explain  the  British  attitude  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
as  follows:  ‘II  faut  nous  mettre  dans  l’esprit  que,  pour  les  Anglais,  il  y  a  la  Chambre  des 
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and  said  it  would  never  be  possible  to  realize  a  European  Union  if  different 
parties  were  working  for  a  Socialist  Europe  or  a  Christian  Democratic 
Europe  or  a  Liberal  Europe.1  M.  Mollet,  as  Minister  for  Council  of  Europe 
Affairs,  replied  to  the  debate.  He  acknowledged  the  difficulties  but 
remained  confident  that  the  solution  would  be  found.  The  British  view 
seemed  to  him  inexcusable  and  unjustifiable  but  he  as  strongly  denounced 
those  who  wished  to  go  ahead  without  Great  Britain.2  The  motion  was 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  by  353  votes  to  184. 

The  Italian  Senate  also  held  a  debate  on  the  same  two  days  upon  a 
motion  put  forward  by  Senators  of  many  parties.  This  motion  declared 
that  it  was  urgent  to  create  the  core  of  a  western  European  democratic 
federation  and  asked  the  government  to  support  all  steps  leading  to  the 
early  establishment  of  a  European  army,  a  European  Parliament  and  a 
European  Federal  Council.  This  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  a 
show  of  hands,  there  being  some  opposition  on  the  extreme  left.3 

At  Bonn  the  Federal  government  presented  a  resolution  to  the  Bundestag 
on  16  November  1950  which  sought  approval  for  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  work  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  a  welcome  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  as  an  important  contribution 
to  European  federation.  The  resolution  also  regretted  the  rejection  by  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Assembly’s  proposals  for  a  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  and  recommended  that  western  Germany  should  further 
by  all  available  means  the  establishment  of  a  united  Euiope  of  free  and 
equal  peoples.4  An  approving  reference  to  the  Assembly’s  resolution  in 
favour  of  a  European  army  brought  opposition  from  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  whose  representatives  argued  that  military  affairs  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  which  work  should  be 
wholly  a  work  of  peace.  When  the  vote  was  taken  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  voted  against  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  on  a  show  of 
hands.  The  Social  Democratic  Party,  however,  accepted  its  position  in  the 
Council  of  Europe  and  expressed  its  wish  to  strengthen  the  Council. 

The  European  idea  suffered  in  these  years  because  it  was  propelled  into 
practical  politics  at  a  time  when  the  even  larger  idea  of  an  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity  was  also  entering  upon  the  stage.  Many  persons,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  were  convinced  that  in  the  circumstances  of  1947-9  no 
association  of  democratic  Powers,  whether  for  economic  or  military  pur¬ 
poses,  could  be  effective  without  American  participation.  Some  of  these 

Communes,  puis  il  n’y  a  rien,  et  enfin  il  y  a  Dieu.  Quant  a  l’id^e  d’inserer  entre  Dieu  et  la 
Chambre  des  Communes  une  autre  autorite,  cela,  aucun  parti  politique  ne  l’accepte.’ 

1  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  15  November  1950,  pp.  7736-7. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  7737-41;  Populaire,  16  November  1950. 

3  For  text  of  the  motion  and  the  principal  speeches  in  the  debate  see  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
25  November  1950,  pp.  818-20. 

4  Neue  Jjeilung,  17  November  1950. 
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persons  were  fearful  lest  the  champions  of  the  European  idea  might  succeed 
in  popularizing  an  illusory  picture  of  a  European  association  which  would 
occupy  a  place  in  the  world  equivalent  to  that  of  the  American  and  Russian 
federal  giants.  The  British  and  their  followers1  looked  askance  at  any 
purely  European  project  which  might  prejudice  that  larger  association  of 
the  U.S.A.,  the  British  Commonwealth  and  western  Europe  which  alone, 
in  the  British  view,  would  have  the  resources  and  the  authority  to  resist 
Russian  and  communist  expansion. 

The  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  therefore  a  signal  British 
triumph.  With  it  Gi'eat  Britain  might  have  ceased  representing  the 
Atlantic  community  and  European  unity  as  competing  alternatives  (espe¬ 
cially  since  this  antithesis  tended  to  estrange  European  continental  opinion 
from  the  Atlantic  idea)  and  might  have  been  expected  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  more  generous,  more  helpful  British  attitude  towards  European 
unity.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  British  diplomacy  seemed  to  rest  on  its 
laurels  after  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  British  states¬ 
men  appeared  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  European  urge  towards 
political  experiment.  The  British,  having  by  a  combination  of  valour  and 
geography  escaped  occupation  and  defeat  in  the  second  World  War, 
entered  the  post-war  era  with  their  political  institutions  unquestioned  and 
intact.  If  there  were  to  be  another  war,  the  appeal  in  Great  Britain  would 
be  the  familiar  appeal  to  fight  for  king  and  country,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  appeal  would  not  succeed.  On  the  Continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  political  institutions,  and  even  the  states  in  which 
these  institutions  had  been  embodied,  had  been  destroyed,  either  by  years 
of  tyranny  (as  in  Germany  and  Italy)  or  by  the  onslaught  of  war  (as  in 
France  and  elsewhere) .  These  institutions  had  failed  and  states  had  been 
dismembered,  with  the  result  that  after  the  war  a  significant  number  of 
Europeans  were  left  without  an  object  for  their  political  loyalties.  The 
idea  of  the  national  state  as  an  ultimate  political  unit  had  been  under¬ 
mined;  France  as  a  rallying-cry  had  failed  in  1939-40;  the  German  state 
had  been  swept  away  in  1945.  Therefore  the  relatively  small  band  of 
enthusiasts  who  propagated  the  European  idea  found  ready  listeners,  even 
a  sort  of  despairing  attachment,  which  was  utterly  foreign  to  contemporary 
British  sentiment.  In  Great  Britain  the  idea  of  a  European  union  attracted 
a  visionary  few,  but  was  not  a  political  or  a  spiritual  necessity;  on  the 
Continent  this  idea  appealed  to  many  more  than  the  visionaries,  for  it 
seemed  to  supply  a  practical  need  and  to  fill  the  political  void  created  by 
the  shattering  of  national  idols.  The  British,  unable  to  appreciate  the  needs 
of  the  Continent  and  seeming  to  make  little  attempt  to  understand  them, 
risked  killing  an  idea,  in  which  some  Europeans  saw  hopes  of  salvation 

1  Not  that  the  British  were  unanimous  any  more  than  any  other  people.  But  this  seems  to  be 
a  fair  generalization  of  British  official  and  otherwise  well-informed  opinion. 
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and  to  which  many  more  saw  no  practical  alternative.  Continental 
opinion  likewise  failed  to  see  the  real  basis  of  British  reluctance:  namely, 
the  conviction  that  the  European  idea  was  a  nice  one  and  creditable  to  its 
originators  but  was  little  more  than  a  frill  on  the  international  scene. 

2.  Associates  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

One  of  the  principal  events  in  the  Russian  zone  of  Europe  during  1949- 
50  was  the  evolution  of  a  German  Democratic  Republic  out  of  the  Russian 
zone  of  occupation  in  Germany.  This  development  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  of  the  five  following  sections.  The  next  three  sections  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  turn  with  the  Three  Estates  which  existed  in  communist  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  1949:  the  Communist  Party,  the  Churches,  and  the 
Armed  Forces.  There  follows  a  section  on  the  anomalous  position  of 
Finland. 

In  central  and  eastern  Europe  the  First  Estate  was  the  Communist 
Party.  The  party  must  dominate,  but  its  reliability  and  inner  cohesion 
could  not  be  taken  for  granted.  In  most  of  the  satellite  states  the  Com¬ 
munist  Parties  had  grown  to  include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
than  Leninist-Stalinist  doctrine  required  or  favoured;  also  the  expansion 
had  been  dangerously  rapid.  Many  of  the  new  recruits  were  either  posi¬ 
tively  undesirable  or  only  questionably  suitable.  Hence  purges,  as  a  result 
of  which  some  members  were  expelled  and  more  were  placed  on  probation. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  new  members  who  needed  watching.  Some  of  the 
oldest  members,  men  who  had  fought  pre-war  regimes  for  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  and  had  spent  half  that  time  in  prison,  were  no  longer  regarded 
by  Moscow  as  the  right  leaders  in  changed  circumstances.  Perhaps  they 
had  grown  too  old ;  perhaps  they  were  better  revolutionaries  than  adminis¬ 
trators  ;  perhaps — and  here  was  the  rub — they  had  not  been  as  happy  since 
1945  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  their  nationalism  and  not  their 
age  or  their  incompetence  in  office  which  brought  some  of  them  to  the  dock 
and  many  of  them  to  a  bleak  retirement. 

Opposed  to  the  Party  was  the  Church.  The  communist  governments 
were  intent  upon  a  rigorous  limitation  of  religious  activities  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  upon  breaking  the  links  between  the  Roman  Catholic  communities 
and  their  spiritual  centre,  which  was,  irritatingly,  situated  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  communist  secular  power.1  Although  harried  and  persecuted 
and  forced  in  some  places  to  come  to  terms  with  the  state,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  preserved  their  integrity  and  refused  to  deny  St. 
Peter’s  see. 

The  Third  Estate,  the  Armed  Forces,  was  not  essentially  hostile  to  the 

1  If  Italy  had  gone  communist  things  would  almost  certainly  have  been  very  different,  though 
in  what  way  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  determine  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
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communist  state,  but  neither  was  it  subservient.  In  fact  its  natural  leaders, 
the  officers,  were  not  disposed,  as  a  class,  to  welcome  either  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  or  the  domination  of  Moscow.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  in  order  to  introduce  the  kind  of  training  and  administration 
which  would  make  the  satellite  armies  more  effective  auxiliaries  of  the 
Red  Army,  the  posts  of  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chief  of  the  Political  Department 
came  in  many  countries  to  be  filled  by  officers  who  had  seen  service  with 
the  Red  Army.  In  one  country,  Poland,  the  command  was  given  to  a 
Russian  Marshal,  whose  birth  in  a  Polish  province  of  Tsarist  Russia  hardly 
sufficed  to  soften  so  bitter  a  blow  to  national  pride. 

(i)  The  Creation  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  the  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin  had  been  in 
force  long  enough  for  its  ultimate  failure  to  be  at  least  highly  probable. 
The  counter-blockade  of  eastern  Germany  by  the  western  Powers  was 
forcing  the  Russians  to  seek  a  way  of  putting  an  end  to  an  unsuccessful 
venture.1  The  principal  object  of  the  blockade  had  been  to  force  the 
western  Powers  to  abandon  their  policy  of  creating  in  western  Germany 
a  separate  government,  whose  existence  would  be  fatal  to  the  Russian  plan 
of  securing  control  in  neighbouring  countries  by  establishing  a  handful  of 
reliable  communists  in  the  centres  of  power.  The  refusal  of  the  western 
allies  to  abandon  their  policy  and  the  failure  of  the  Russian  attempt  to 
force  them  to  do  so  obliged  the  Russians  to  turn  to  the  alternative  of 
creating  a  separate  dependent  state  in  eastern  Germany.  This  may  have 
been  in  Russian  eyes  a  pis  alter,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  1949  there  was 
no  alternative.  Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of  the  new  state  proceeded  with 
apparent  hesitation  and  evident  delay,  and  it  was  not  until  five  months 
after  the  end  of  the  blockade  and  more  than  three  months  after  the  end  of 
the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  that  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  was  formally  inaugurated.  Its  creation  in  October  1949  not  only 
signalized  the  defeat  of  what  was  probably  the  Kremlin’s  most  favoured 
policy  for  post-war  Germany  but  also  raised  afresh  the  delicate  problems 
of  relations  between  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  the  other. 

The  Russians  did  not,  however,  wholly  abandon  their  policy  of  unifica¬ 
tion.  The  keywords  of  their  German  propaganda  during  1949-50  were 
Unity  and  a  Just  Peace,  which  being  interpreted  meant  a  single  centralized 
German  state  even  at  the  cost  of  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops.  The 
constitution  prepared  in  eastern  Germany  purported  to  be  a  constitution 
for  the  whole  of  Germany.  Although  two  separate  German  states  took 
shape,  the  idea  of  German  unity  was  kept  alive  and  was  used  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  western  Germany  outside  the  circle  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers. 

1  See  above,  p.  62. 
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Though  Moscow  had  failed  to  create  a  unified  subservient  communist 
Germany,  it  must  still  strive  to  keep  Germans  neutral  in  the  struggle 
between  east  and  west.1 

Many  political  leaders  in  eastern  Germany  were  by  no  means  reluctant 
to  see  the  creation  of  a  separate  German  state  in  the  east.  In  no  larger 
state  could  the  leaders  of  the  S.E.D.  reasonably  hope  to  hold  power. 
Leaders  of  the  associated  parties — the  C.D.U.  and  the  L.P.D. — were  by 
now  in  an  even  less  enviable  position,  for  they  could  hardly  hope  to  have 
any  influence  either  in  a  united  Germany  or  in  an  eastern  German  state. 
Herr  Otto  Nuschke  of  the  C.D.U.,  Dr.  Kastner  of  the  L.P.D.  and  their 
followers  were  rejected  by  the  leaders  of  the  like-named  parties  in  the 
west,  while  their  position  in  the  east  was,  as  contemporary  history  clearly 
showed,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  expiring  usefulness  to  the  S.E.D. 
So  long  as  there  was  some  hope  of  averting  the  establishment  of  a  western 
government  Herr  Nuschke  and  his  like  were  useful  to  the  Russians.  In 
February  1949  Herr  Nuschke  was  allowed  to  go  to  western  Germany  in 
an  attempt  to  convert  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his  party  to  a  policy  of  a  united 
neutral  Germany.  Even  as  late  as  August  1949  Herr  Nuschke  was 
attempting  to  build  bridges  by  suggesting  that  the  eastern  German 
government  send  a  permanent  representative  to  Bonn.2 

But  however  divergent  their  interests  and  their  hopes,  the  party  leaders 
in  the  east  generally  presented  a  united  front  to  the  public.  The  C.D.U. 
and  the  L.P.D.  were  partners  with  the  S.E.D.  in  government,  and  the 
leaders  of  these  three  parties  were  also  the  leading  figures  in  the  Presidium 
of  the  Volksrat  and  signed  the  manifestoes  which  that  body  deemed  it 
expedient  to  issue  from  time  to  time.  Thus  on  New  Year’s  Day  1949  Herr 
Wilhelm  Pieck,  Herr  Nuschke  and  Dr.  Kastner  propounded  a  common 
point  of  view.3  The  division  of  Germany  and  the  creation  of  a  separate 
American  state  for  the  Ruhr  were,  they  said,  accomplished  facts.  The 
conflict  over  Berlin  had  been  provoked  by  the  currency  reform  introduced 
by  the  western  Powers.  The  Germans  wanted  this  conflict  to  be  resolved, 
in  order  that  a  solution  might  be  found  for  the  whole  German  problem 
on  the  basis  of  the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  conclusion  of  a  just 
treaty  of  peace.  A  constitution,  a  central  German  government  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  occupation  troops  were  the  immediate  objectives. 

The  same  theme  was  repeated  in  a  manifesto  signed  by  the  same  three 
leaders  and  issued  on  1  February  1949. 4  The  division  of  Germany  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  western  Powers,  who  were  accused  of  turning  western 
Germany  into  an  American  colony  by  means  of  the  currency  reform  and 

1  For  the  campaign  of  the  German  National  Front  and  German  neutralism,  see  above, 
pp.  74-78. 

2  Telegraf,  I  September  1949. 

3  Soviet  News,  6  January  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  377. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  2  February  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  378. 
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the  separation  of  the  Ruhr  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  The  Germans  were 
encouraged  to  demonstrate  against  the  rape  of  the  Ruhr,  against  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Germany  and  against  the  western  Occupation  Statute,  which  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  to  the  withdrawal  of 
troops. 

At  the  same  time,  work  was  proceeding  on  the  constitution  which 
had  been  approved  in  general  by  the  Volkskammer  in  October  1948.  On 
4  March  1949  the  Presidium  of  the  Volksrat  considered  a  report  from  its 
constitutional  committee,  which  had  been  subjecting  the  draft  of  October 
1948  to  thorough  discussion  and  revision.  The  Presidium  decided  that 
this  work  had  now  proceeded  so  far  that  the  Volksrat  itself  should  be 
summoned,  and  accordingly  the  Volksrat  met  in  Berlin  for  a  two-day 
session  on  18  and  19  March.1  Beside  the  constitution  the  Volksrat  was 
asked  to  consider  the  state  of  national  emergency,  and  everything  was 
done  to  persuade  Germans  that  they  had  reached  one  of  the  most  critical 
turning-points  in  their  history  and  that  their  future  depended  upon  the 
vigour  of  popular  feeling  in  the  face  of  western  exploitation.  The  draft 
constitution  was  approved,  and  the  Volksrat  agreed  that  elections  should 
be  held  for  a  third  Volkskongress.2  At  the  same  time,  on  18  March  1949, 
Herr  Pieck  sent  letters  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn  (which  was 
also  considering  a  German  constitution)  and  to  the  Economic  Council  at 
Frankfurt  suggesting  a  joint  conference  at  Brunswick  on  8  April  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  the  unity  of  Germany,  an  early  peace  treaty 
and  the  removal  of  the  occupation  troops.3  This  offer  was  immediately 
rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  election  of  a  third  Volkskongress  was  fixed  for  15  and  16  May  1949. 
There  were  to  be  1,500  representatives  from  eastern  Germany  and  500 
from  western  Germany.  The  western  Powers,  however,  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  validity  in  plans  made  by  the  Volksrat,  which  they  regarded  as 
a  body  without  any  legal  status;  and  they  accordingly  refused  to  allow 
elections  to  be  held  in  their  zones.  In  announcing  this  refusal  on  22  April4 
the  three  Military  Governors  asserted  that  the  Volkskongress  was  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  institution  whose  purpose  was  to  subject  Germany  to  communist 
domination,  and  that  the  elections  were  equally  fraudulent  since  their 
result  was  predetermined.  The  electoral  campaign  concentrated  on  the 
alleged  iniquities  of  the  western  Powers,  the  German  desire  for  unity  and  a 
just  peace  and  the  critical  nature  of  this  moment  in  German  history.  Herr 
Pieck,  for  instance,  writing  on  15  April  1949  in  Neues  Deutschland,  was  at 

1  Negotiations  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  been  concluded  on  1 5  March  and  the  text 
was  published  on  18  March.  See  above,  p.  134. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  constitution  see  Documentation  Franfaise,  no.  1,249,  21  December  1949; 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  May  1949,  PP-  352_8. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  19  March  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  19  March  1949. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  23  April  1949. 
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pains  to  argue  that  the  western  Powers  were  not  really  in  favour  of  a 
united  Germany  and  that  in  this  they  had  been  followed  by  traitors  such 
as  Dr.  Schumacher  and  Herr  Kaiser.  The  first  Volkskongress  of  6  to 
7  December  had  been  assembled,  according  to  Herr  Pieck,  in  order  to 
represent  the  interests  of  Germany  to  the  London  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers;  in  reply  the  western  Powers  had  called  together  western  Ger¬ 
man  politicians  at  Frankfurt  on  7  to  8  January  1948  and  had  bidden  them 
prepare  a  constitution  for  western  Germany;  the  Volkskongress  had  mean¬ 
while  continued  to  stand  for  a  united  Germany,  and  its  second  meeting, 
held  to  commemorate  the  events  of  1848,  had  been  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country;  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Volkskongress  the 
fight  for  unity  and  a  just  peace  had  been  continued  by  the  Volksrat,  while 
the  western  German  politicians,  terrorized  and  tricked  by  the  western 
Powers,  had  asked  for  an  Occupation  Statute  instead  of  for  a  Peace  Treaty 
and  had  later  refused  to  meet  eastern  politicians  in  order  to  discuss  the 
‘national  emergency’;  in  these  circumstances,  concluded  Herr  Pieck, 
elections  were  being  held  for  a  third  Volkskongress  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  fight  for  the  national  existence  of  Germany. 

A  few  days  later,  on  20  April  1949,  Herr  Pieck,  Herr  Nuschke  and  Dr. 
Kastner  issued  a  joint  appeal  to  the  German  voters;1  on  26  April  Herr 
Nuschke  and  other  leaders  of  the  C.D.U.  appealed  to  their  followers  to 
vote  for  unity  and  a  just  peace;2  Dr.  Kastner  and  Herr  Hamann  similarly 
addressed  the  L.P.D.3  Early  in  May  a  proclamation  designed  to  answer 
the  question:  ‘Why  a  third  Volkskongress?’  once  more  emphasized  that 
Germany  was  passing  through  one  of  the  most  decisive  moments  in  its 
history,  that  the  western  part  of  the  country  was  dominated  by  the  western 
Powers  through  the  Occupation  Statute  and  the  Ruhr  Statute,  and  that 
Germany  was  intended  by  the  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  the  west  against  Russia.4  The  campaign  was  continued  by  an 
appeal,  issued  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Volksrat  on  10  May,5  which  called 
upon  Germans  to  strengthen  by  their  votes  the  Volkskongress  movement 
which  had  originated  the  campaign  for  unity  and  a  just  peace  and  which 
had  also,  through  the  Volksrat,  worked  out  a  two-year  plan  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  economic  existence  of  Germany.  On  the  same  day  the  trade 
unions  in  the  east  made  a  similar  appeal,6  and  three  days  later  the  secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  Volksrat  issued  a  further  appeal.7  At  the  same  time  the 
invitation  to  Bonn  and  Frankfurt  for  joint  discussion  was  renewed. 

Thus  exhorted,  the  Germans  in  the  eastern  zone  went  to  the  polls  on 
15  and  16  May  1949.  The  result  was  officially  announced  late  on  17  May: 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  21  April  1949.  2  Neue  ^eit,  27  April  1949. 

3  Der  Morgen,  27  April  1949. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  8  May  1949,  and  see  also  a  speech  by  Herr  Otto  Grotewohl  to  the  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  Volksrat:  ibid.  10  May  1949. 

5  Tagliche  Rundschau,  11  May  1949.  6  Ibid.  7  Ibid.,  14  May  1949. 
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95-2  per  cent,  of  the  registered  electorate  had  voted;  of  the  valid  votes 
66-i  per  cent,  were  affirmative  and  33-9  per  cent,  negative;  in  Berlin, 
where  91-3  per  cent,  of  the  electors  went  to  the  poll,  the  assenters  and 
dissenters  were  respectively  58-1  per  cent,  and  41-9  per  cent.1  These 
results  were  received  with  surprise  in  the  west,  where  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  final  result  would,  regardless  of  the  facts  if  necessary,  record  a 
much  larger  affirmative  vote.  Even  the  published  figures  were  thought  in 
some  quarters  to  be  over-favourable  to  the  S.E.D.  and  its  allies.  According 
to  an  official  English  commentary  published  in  October  1949  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  results  of  the  first  day’s  voting  had  astonished  those  in  charge 
and  had  produced  hurried  fresh  instructions,  as  a  result  of  which  many 
invalid  and  debatable  votes  were  reviewed  and  held  to  be  affirmative.2 

The  third  Volkskongress  assembled  in  Berlin  on  29  and  30  May  1949. 
It  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
order  to  press  for  a  return  to  the  Potsdam  agreement  as  a  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tion  and  to  demand  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  within 
one  year.  The  Volkskongress  also  elected  a  new  Volksrat  of  330  members, 
who  in  their  turn  chose  a  Presidium  of  38. 3 

The  election  of  the  third  Volkskongress  was  followed  by  a  pause  which 
lasted  beyond  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris,  throughout 
the  summer  and  until  after  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  September.  During  this  pause  the  notes  of  unity  and 
peace  continued  to  be  sounded,4  though  repetition  may  have  begun  to 
rob  them  of  some  of  their  effect.  On  1  September  1949,  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  invasion  of  Poland,  a  Day  of  Peace  was  celebrated  and  crowds 
estimated  at  about  20,000  crossed  from  the  eastern  into  the  western  sectors 
of  Berlin.  Some  of  them  brought  their  luggage  with  them. 

By  October  1949  it  had  become  clear  that  the  Russians  had  little,  if 
anything,  to  gain  by  further  postponing  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
government  for  eastern  Germany,5  and  in  the  first  days  of  that  month 
articles  in  the  press  and  resolutions  passed  in  factories  began  to  demand  the 
creation  of  a  German  republic  with  Berlin  as  its  capital.  On  3  October 
party  leaders  in  the  east  were  summoned  to  a  conference  with  the  Russian 
occupation  authorities.  On  4  October  the  executive  committee  of  the 

1  For  further  details  see  Neues  Deutschland,  18  May  1949. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  8  October  1949.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Kremlin  had  been  misled 
by  its  German  supporters  into  believing  that  a  relatively  free  vote  would  produce  an  acceptable 
result. 

3  For  the  manifesto  or  political  programme  issued  by  the  third  Volkskongress  see  Soviet  News, 

1  June  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  11  June  1949,  p.  381. 

4  See  for  instance  a  resolution  of  the  Volksrat  on  22  July  1949  which  called  for  unity  in  Berlin 
and  in  all  Germany  and  also  attempted  to  discourage  Germans  in  the  west  from  voting  in  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

5  The  Russians  may  have  thought  it  wise  to  wait  for  and  study  the  opening  speeches  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  September  before  making  the  final  decision. 
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S.E.D.  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic.  On  5  October  the  Presidium  of  the  Volksrat  summoned 
the  Volksrat  to  a  meeting  two  days  later  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
constitutional  government  for  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  On  7 
October  the  Volksrat  duly  turned  itself  by  a  resolution  into  a  provisional 
Vokskammer  for  the  purposes  of  the  constitution  already  approved  by  the 
Volksrat  on  19  March  1949  and  by  the  Volkskongress  on  30  May  1949.1 
At  the  same  time  the  Volksrat  enacted  a  law  creating  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  18.  Herr  Grotewohl  was  nominated  Prime  Minister  without  the 
formalities  of  a  vote  and  was  asked  to  choose  three  deputy  Prime  Ministers 
and  14  departmental  Ministers.  Elections  for  a  new  Volkskammer  were 
fixed  for  15  October  1950;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  year’s  time.  Elections  in  the 
Lander,  which  were  at  this  time  imminent,  were  postponed  sine  die  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  was  no  time  for  political  conflict.2  Herr  Grote- 
wohl’s  government  immediately  addressed  a  request  to  the  four  occupying 
Powers  for  the  restoration  of  German  unity  and  the  conclusion  of  a  I  reaty 
of  Peace. 

On  10  October  1949  the  Russian  General  Chuikov  announced  that  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  Russian  military  administration  would  be 
transferred  to  the  provisional  government  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  that  the  Russian  administration  would  henceforward  become 
a  Control  Commission.3  On  1 1  October  the  old  Volksrat,  meeting  for  the 
first  time  as  the  new  Volkskammer,  unanimously  chose  Plerr  Pieck  to  be 
head  of  the  state.  There  was  no  other  candidate. 

The  three  western  Powers,  in  a  statement  issued  in  Frankfurt  on  10 
October  1949,4  declared  that  the  eastern  German  government  had  no 
legal  standing,  was  not  based  on  the  popular  will  and  did  not  represent 
eastern  Germany,  still  less  the  whole  of  Germany.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Acheson  made  a  similar  statement  at  a  press  conference.5 

The  immediate  problems  of  the  new  state  and  of  its  protectors  were  of 
two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  necessary  to  order  its  internal  affairs 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  its  rulers;  these  matters  are  considered  in  the 
three  following  sections  concerning  party  politics,  the  Churches  and 
the  armed  forces  in  the  various  satellite  countries  of  Europe.  Secondly, 
the  new  state  had  to  establish  formal  relations  with  such  other  states  as 
possessed  rulers  willing  to  do  so. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  pp.  645-6  (text). 

2  This  decision,  though  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  the  C.D.U.  and  the  L.P.D.,  was  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  many  of  their  followers :  Neue  zjircher  fitting,  7  October  1 949 ;  Neue  zjitung,  1 1 
October  1949;  Der  Kurier,  11  October  1949;  Tagesspiegel,  23  October  1949. 

3  Soviet  News,  11  October  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  p.  644;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  380. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  11  October  1949. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  October  1949,  pp.  634-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  382. 
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Eastern  Germany’s  contacts  with  the  satellites  had  hitherto  been  slight. 
With  the  two  most  important  of  the  satellites,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  spontaneous  cordiality.  Germans  were  said 
to  have  attended  a  meeting  of  the  new  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aid 
(Comecon)  at  Karlovy  Vary  in  January  1949,  and  the  eastern  German 
Economic  Council  had  concluded  a  commercial  agreement  with  Poland 
on  29  March  1949.  But  the  S.E.D.  was  not  asked  to  join  the  Cominform. 
The  establishment  of  the  new  German  state  produced  an  immediate  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  international  climate.  On  13  October  1949  Marshal  Stalin  sent 
his  good  wishes  to  Herr  Pieck.1  The  Marshal  hailed  a  turning-point  in 
European  history;  the  conjunction  of  a  peaceful  Russia  with  a  peaceful 
Germany  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  new  World  War;  in  the  second 
World  War  these  two  Powers  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  had  been 
shown  to  possess  the  greatest  potential  in  Europe  for  the  performance  of 
actions  of  world-wide  significance.  In  their  reply  on  14  October2  Herr 
Pieck  and  Plerr  Grotewohl  admitted  that  the  German  people  were  bound 
to  recognize  their  guilt  in  the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1941.  On  16  Octo¬ 
ber  it  was  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  would  exchange  Ambassadors.3 

Messages  of  goodwill  and  diplomatic  recognition  followed  fast  from 
heads  of  states  and  party  chiefs  in  other  communist  capitals,  including 
Peking. 

Herr  Grotewohl  had  already  recognized  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  a 
frontier  on  12  October  1949,  and  Polish  recognition  of  the  German  state 
was  accorded  on  18  October.  President  Bierut,  in  his  capacity  of  President 
of  the  Polish  United  Workers’  Party,  but  more  tardily  than  his  opposite 
numbers  elsewhere,  sent  to  Herr  Pieck  and  Herr  Grotewohl  a  message  of 
goodwill,  which  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  as  a  ‘frontier  of  peace’.4  The  Czechoslovak  United  Workers’  Party 
sent  its  good  wishes  to  the  S.E.D.  promptly  on  13  October,  but  the  message 
from  the  government  in  Prague  was  signed  only  by  a  deputy  Prime 
Minister.  There  was  as  yet  no  German  undertaking  concerning  the 
Sudetenland. 

On  19  October  1949  the  German  Democratic  Republic  signed  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  agreement  with  Hungary,5  and  on  17  November 
Herr  Walter  Ulbricht  announced  that  German  trade  missions  were  going 
to  Moscow,6  Warsaw,  Prague  and  Peking.  Herr  Ulbricht  assured  his 

1  Soviet  News,  14  October  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  383. 

2  Ibid.  17  October  1949,  and  p.  384  respectively. 

3  Mr.  Pushkin  arrived  to  take  up  his  post  in  Berlin  on  2  November  1949. 

4  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  22  October  1949. 

5  Die  Wirtschaft,  1  November  1949,  p.  731.  A  supplementary  agreement  was  signed  on 
19  March  1950. 

6  A  commercial  and  financial  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  was  signed  on  12  April  1950: 
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audience  that  there  was  now  no  need  to  worry  about  the  sale  of  German 
goods  to  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time  he  painted  for  western  Germans  an 
enticing  picture  of  the  advantages  of  the  friendship  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  February  1950  President  Klement  Gottwald  did  his  best  to  commend 
the  new  German  state  to  the  rulers  and  people  of  Czechoslovakia.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  United  \\  orkers 
Party  on  24-26  February  1950  the  President  argued  that  Czechs,  know¬ 
ing  what  they  did  about  Germany  as  a  neighbour,  should  give  the  more 
praise  to  those  Germans  who  had  created  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.1  All  Germans,  he  said,  were  not  alike;  in  the  present  struggle 
for  the  soul  of  Germany  the  new  democrats  were  fighting  for  peace  against 
the  reactionaries  and  the  imperialist  western  occupiers;  and  these  new 
democrats  had  recognized  the  independent  existence  of  the  Czechoslovak 
state  and  had  accepted  as  final  the  transfer  of  Germans  out  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  into  Germany. 

In  June  and  September  1950  Herr  Ulbricht  visited  Warsaw,  Prague, 
Budapest,  Bucharest  and  Sofia.  In  Warsaw  on  6  June  he  concluded  three 
agreements.  The  first  formally  accepted  the  Oder— Neisse  ‘frontier  of 
peace’;  it  was  signed  on  6  July  by  Herr  Grotewohl  at  Gorlitz,  a  town 
bisected  by  the  Oder-Neisse  line.2  The  second  and,  from  the  German  point 
of  view,  counterbalancing  agreement,  provided  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  trade  between  Poland  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  The 
third  agreement  was  a  cultural  agreement.  The  two  governments  also 
issued  a  joint  declaration3  of  their  readiness  to  fight  for  peace  under  Russian 
leadership.  This  declaration  included  a  reference  to  the  ‘inviolable  frontier 
of  peace  and  friendship  existing  between  both  states  along  the  Oder-Neisse 
line’. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Berlin  from  Warsaw  Herr  Ulbricht  set  out  for 
Prague  and  Budapest.  In  Prague  on  21  June  1950  he  formally  disclaimed 
any  German  designs  on  the  Sudetenland.4  At  the  same  time  President 
Pieck  took  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  President  Gottwald’s 
elevation  to  send  him  a  message  of  good  wishes,  to  which  President 
Gottwald  returned  a  cordial  reply  expressing  the  deep  interest  of  the  whole 

Soviet  News,  14  April  1950.  A  communique  of  19  May  1950  announced  the  retrocession  to  Ger¬ 
mans  of  23  enterprises  appropriated  by  the  Russians  under  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  agreement: 
Manchester  Guardian,  20  May  1 950. 

1  Czechoslovak  News  Letter,  9  March  1950. 

2  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  15  July  1950.  Bonn  protested  on  9  June  1950  against  accepting  this 
eastern  frontier.  This  protest  was  communicated  by  the  three  western  High  Commissioners  to 
the  Russian,  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  missions  in  Berlin  and  to  all  foreign  missions  in  Bonn: 
The  Times,  10  June  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  June  1950,  p.  383.  The  High  Commissioners 
also  protested  on  their  own  behalf. 

3  Soviet  News,  9  June  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  385. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  22  June  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  July  1950,  p.  433;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  385. 
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Czechoslovak  people  in  the  construction  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  so  important  for  the  preservation  of  peace.1 

Proceeding  to  Budapest  Herr  Ulbricht  signed  on  24  June  1950  cultural, 
commercial,  financial  and  technical  agreements.  A  declaration  was  issued 
affirming  the  solidarity  of  the  German  and  Hungarian  peoples  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  struggle  against  the  warmongers.2 

Back  in  Berlin  Herr  Ulbricht,  in  a  speech  to  the  Volkskammer,  stressed 
the  importance  of  this  Vierstaatenbund  under  the  Russian  aegis  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  treacherous  any  refusal  to  accept  the  Oder-Neisse  line  and  any 
intention  of  reoccupying  the  Sudetenland.3  On  28  June  1950  the  Volks¬ 
kammer  endorsed  agreements  which,  inter  alia ,  accepted  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  as  an  international  boundary,  renounced  the  Sudetenland  and  nega¬ 
tived  all  claims  of  expelled  Germans  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The  third  Congress  of  the  S.E.D.,  which  was  held  from  20  to  24  July 
1950,  was  attended  by  prominent  communists  from  many  countries;  as 
many  as  75  countries  were  said  to  be  represented.  On  22  July  Herr 
Ulbricht  told  the  Congress  that  the  German  Democratic  Republic  was 
becoming  a  full  member  of  the  Comecon.4  In  September  he  visited 
Bucharest  and  Sofia,  where  more  agreements  were  negotiated  and  joint 
declarations  issued.5 

Following  a  recommendation  made  in  November  by  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Warsaw6  the  German  Democratic  Republic  enacted  on  1 5  Decem¬ 
ber  a  Law  for  the  Defence  of  Peace.  Under  this  law7  it  became  a 
criminal  offence  to  abuse  other  nations  or  races,  to  agitate  against  them  or 
to  demand  a  boycott  against  them  with  a  view  to  disturbing  peaceful 
relations  or  to  leading  the  German  people  into  war:  actively  to  support 
an  act  of  aggression,  particularly  a  war  of  aggression,  to  conduct  war¬ 
mongering  propaganda  or  to  recruit,  entice  or  incite  Germans  to  take 
part  in  warlike  acts;  actively  to  support  the  rebirth  of  German  militarism 
or  the  incorporation  of  Germany  into  an  aggressive  military  bloc;  to 
agitate  against  international  agreements,  the  object  of  which  was  to  safe¬ 
guard  peace  or  to  promote  the  development  of  Germany  on  democratic 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  14  June  and  4  July  1950. 

2  Soviet  News ,  29  June  1 950.  According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  July  1 950,  only  the 
Russian  anthem  was  sung. 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  29  June  1950. 

4  Herr  Ulbricht  repeated  this  statement  on  27  September  1950.  An  official  announcement 
followed  on  30  September:  ibid.  1  October  1950. 

5  Ibid.  23  September  1950  and  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  November  1950,  p.  764.  Agreements 
concerning  payments,  culture  and  technical  co-operation  and  exchanges  were  signed  in  Bucharest 
on  22  September  1950.  A  full  commercial  agreement  was  signed  on  7  November. 

6  See  Daily  Worker,  23  November  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  146. 

7  Inter-Parliamentary  Union:  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary  Information,  15  June  1951,  pp. 
148-50.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  388.  The  government  in  Bonn  protested  against 
this  law:  The  Times,  16  December  1950. 
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and  peaceful  foundations;  to  make  propaganda  for  the  use  of  atomic  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  to  ridicule  or  attack  the  Peace 
Movement  in  the  interests  of  warmongers.  Other  communist  countries 
enacted  similar  laws.1 

(ii)  Satellite  Party  Politics 

The  year  and  a  half  which  lay  between  the  Russian  rejection  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  June  1947  and  the  beginning  of  the  period  surveyed  in 
this  volume  had  seen  a  rapid,  almost  convulsive,  tightening  of  the  com¬ 
munist  grip  on  that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  within  the  Russian  orbit. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  first  place  by  accelerating  the  extinction  of 
Peasant  Parties  and  their  leaders.  Next,  Social  Democrat  Parties  were 
split  into  opposing  groups,  the  one  willing  the  other  unwilling  to  join  forces 
with  Communist  Parties;  the  latter  groups  were  driven  out  of  existence, 
while  the  former  received  a  share  of  the  semblance  of  power  durante 
beneplacito.  At  the  beginning  of  1949  there  was  no  question  of  any  effective 
political  opposition  to  the  government  in  any  European  communist  state. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  not  illogical  that  the  next  phase  should  see 
a  witch-hunt  among  the  communists  themselves.  The  swollen  Communist 
Parties  (or  United  Workers’  Parties,  as  most  of  them  were  called  after  the 
Social  Democrat  Parties  had  been  absorbed)  contained  too  many  un¬ 
knowns  and  were  perhaps  too  big  to  be  knowable.  Some  pruning  of  recent 
growth  and  a  special  investigation  of  new  applicants  were  desirable.  But 
there  were  other  causes  of  the  purges.  Moscow  and  its  loyal  subordinates 
from  Warsaw  to  Sofia  had  reason  to  be  uneasy.  The  western  enemy 
was  showing  resolve;  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  for  instance,  was  signed 
on  4  April  1949. 2  Then  Marshal  Stalin’s  German  policy  had  proved  a 
failure;  the  western  occupiers  had  refused  to  abstain  from  creating  a 
western  German  government  and  the  Russian  ace,  the  possession  of  the 
Berlin  enclave,  was  being  trumped  by  the  air-lift  and  by  the  counter¬ 
blockade  of  the  eastern  zone.  Thirdly,  within  the  Russian  sphere  itself 
Marshal  Tito  had  raised  and  proclaimed  dissension,  and  the  Russian 
failure  to  bring  Belgrade  to  heel  might  have  a  deadly,  if  delayed,  chain 
reaction. 

Already  in  1948  the  Rumanian  communist,  Mr.  Lucretsiu  Patrasceanu, 
had  been  imprisoned  and  there,  so  far  as  was  known,  he  remained.3  In 
Poland  Mr.  Gomulka  had  erred,  and  during  1949-50  he  was  gradually 


1  See  Unita ,  12  December  1950  (Hungary);  Le  Monde,  17-18  December  1950  (Rumania); 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  December  1950  (Czechoslovakia) ;  Neue  lurcher  ^eitung,  29  December 
I95°  (Bulgaria) ;  New  York  Times,  30  December  1950  (Poland) ;  and  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary 
Information,  15  June  1951,  p.  153  (U.S.S.R.). 

2  See  above,  p.  126. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  195. 
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deprived  of  all  his  offices.  In  Hungary  Mr.  Mathias  Rakosi  had  also  to 
admit  errors,  though,  if  he  forfeited  influence,  he  did  not  yet  forfeit  office. 
In  Czechoslovakia  the  errors  of  Mr.  Vladimir  dementis  cost  him  his  post 
but  not,  in  this  period,  his  liberty  or  his  life.  In  Albania  General  Xoxe’s 
aberration  was  more  abruptly  terminated  by  execution.  In  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  Mr.  Laszlo  Rajk  and  Mr.  Trai'cho  Rostov  provided  the  major 
sensations  of  the  period  by  being  chosen  to  act  the  central  parts  in  two  state 
trials,  which  ended  for  them  in  death.  In  these  last  two  countries  the  new 
dictators  could  be  recognized:  in  Bulgaria  Mr.  Chervenkov,  in  Hungary 
Mr.  Gero.  In  Rumania  there  was  as  yet  no  need  for  a  change,  for  the  trio 
of  Mrs.  Pauker,  Mr.  Luca  and  Mr.  Gheorgiu-Dej  was  neither  having  nor 
giving  serious  trouble.  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  whose  governments 
still  preserved  more  of  the  complexion  of  a  coalition,  the  men  of  the  future 
had  not  yet  been  revealed,  though  they  had  probably  been  picked. 

(a)  Hungary 

During  1949  Hungary  developed  into  a  People’s  Republic  with  a  new 
constitution.  The  preliminaries  included  a  thorough  purge  of  the  political 
directorate  of  the  state  and  in  particular  of  the  United  Workers’  Party. 
Remnants  of  other  parties,  whether  or  not  included  in  the  National  Inde¬ 
pendence  Front,  were  also  purged  or  eliminated.  The  most  sensational 
by-product  of  these  activities  was  the  trial  in  September  1949  of  Mr.  Rajk, 
formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Minister,  with  other  pro¬ 
minent  servants  of  the  new  regime. 

Mr.  Rakosi  defined  a  People’s  Republic  in  a  speech  in  January  19491 
as  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  without  the  Soviet  form,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  dictatorship,  which  empowered  the  people  to  suppress  enemies, 
particularly  the  bourgeoisie.  On  1  February  the  National  Independence 
Front,  the  coalition  of  government  parties,  was  replaced  by  a  People’s 
Independence  Front.  This  change  signalized  the  official  disappearance 
of  all  opposition,  since  such  opposition  groups  as  remained  were  absorbed 
into  the  new  Front.  Its  President  was  Mr.  Rakosi  and  its  secretary  Mr. 
Rajk.  Its  establishment  was  hailed  by  its  promoters  as  the  last  step  in  the 
creation  of  unity  among  democratic  forces  and  as  the  dismissal  of  party 
strife  into  the  limbo  of  unregretted  evils.  Guarantees  of  religious  freedom 
and  of  the  rights  of  minorities  were  proclaimed. 

This  upsurge  of  political  health  was  not  achieved  without  a  purge  of  the 
body  politic.  Some  6,000  commissions2  set  to  work  to  examine  the  ante¬ 
cedents  and  present  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  United  Workers’  Party, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  investigations  some  200,000  members  out  of  a  total 

1  New  York  Times,  23  January  1949. 

2  Daily  Express,  16  February  1949,  quoting  the  Cominform  journal.  The  Times,  31  May  1949, 
mentioned  7,000  commissions. 
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of  probably  slightly  more  than  1,000,000  were  expelled  or  retained  only  on 
probation.1  The  principal  shortcomings  revealed  by  this  orgy  of  self- 
criticism  were  opportunism,  cowardice,  nationalism,  immorality,  western 
affiliation  and  bourgeois  prejudice.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  personal 
pique  and  jealousy  did  not  also  find  some  outlets  during  the  great 
inquisition. 

Elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  were  held  on  15  May  1949.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  returns  94-6  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  and  95-6  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  cast  their  votes  for  candidates  of  the  People’s  Indepen¬ 
dence  Front.  In  a  statement  issued  on  18  May  the  State  Department 
likened  the  election  to  similar  proceedings  in  Germany  in  the  days  of  the 
Nazis  and  accused  the  Hungarian  government  of  violations  of  the  peace 
treaty.2  On  10  June  the  formation  of  a  new  government  was  announced. 
Mr.  Istvan  Dobi  was  still  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gyula  Kallai  became 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Rajk,  whose  name  was  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  list  of  Ministers.  Mr.  Erno  Gero  was  relieved  of  his 
departmental  duties  and  became  Minister  of  State.  Mr.  Gero,  who  (with 
Mr.  Jozsef  Revai)  was  believed  to  favour  a  ‘tough’  policy  in  opposition  to 
that  more  cautious  veteran  Mr.  Rakosi,  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
Moscow’s  Hungarian  man  of  the  future.3 

A  new  constitution  was  approved  by  Ministers  on  5  August  1949  and 
by  the  Assembly  on  18  August.4  It  was  modelled  on  the  Stalin  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1 936. 5  A  National  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  every  four  years  by 
secret  ballot.  When  it  was  not  in  session,  its  work  would  be  carried  on  by 
a  Presidium  of  2 1  members,  which  would  have  full  powers  to  make  and  to 
repeal  laws.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Republic  was  abolished  and  its 
last  holder,  the  ex-socialist  Mr.  Arpad  Szakasits,  became  first  President  of 
the  Presidium.6  Church  and  state  were  separated;  certain  freedoms  were 
guaranteed  to  working  people;  property  acquired  by  work  was  guaranteed ; 
the  rights  of  minorities,  including  the  right  to  education  in  a  language  other 
than  Hungarian,  were  also  guaranteed.  The  emblem  of  the  new  state  was 
to  be  a  hammer  and  a  wheatsheaf,  symbolizing  the  republic  of  workers  and 
peasants. 

1  The  figure  of  200,000  was  given  by  Mr.  Rakosi  on  23  June  1949:  New  York  Times,  24  June 
1949,  which  reckoned  on  this  basis  the  proportion  of  victims  at  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This 
would  set  the  total  antecedent  membership  of  the  party  at  1,111,111.  The  Times,  31  May  1949, 
put  the  total  at  1,000,000.  The  number  of  those  expelled  was  probably  appreciably  smaller  than 
the  number  put  on  probation:  see  The  Times,  loc  cit.  and  Manchester  Guardian,  14  May  1949. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  May  1949,  p.  697. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  May  1949.  It  was  difficult  to  see  where  there  was  room  for  more 
toughness  except  perhaps  towards  the  richer  peasants.  Mr  Rakosi  had  spoken  in  February  in 
favour  of  co-operative  farming  but  had  also  said  that  collectivization  would  be  voluntary. 

4  Hungarian  Bulletin,  30  August  1949. 

5  See  Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations,  iii,  267-82. 

6  For  a  complete  list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Presidium  see  Hungarian  Bulletin,  30  August 
1949- 
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Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Mr.  Rajk,  foreshadowed  in  his  omission  from  the 
government  formed  on  10  June  1949,  was  made  public.  On  15  June  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Rajk  and  Mr.  Tibor  Szonji,  a  senior  official  of 
the  Communist  and  later  of  the  United  Workers’  Party,  had  been  expelled 
from  the  latter  party  because  they  had  been  discovered  to  be  agents  of 
imperialist  Powers.1  On  18  June  their  arrest  was  announced.  Eighteen 
other  arrests  were  simultaneously  announced.2  The  army,  as  well  as  the 
party,  was  suspect,3  and  in  the  trial  which  opened  on  16  September  Mr. 
Rajk  and  Mr.  Szonji  were  joined  in  the  box  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Staff,  General  Palffy.4  Even  more  significant  was  the  presence  alongside 
these  political  and  military  chiefs  of  Mr.  Lazar  Brankov,  formerly  Hun¬ 
garian  counsellor  in  Belgrade,  for  the  trial  was  largely  a  demonstration 
against  Marshal  Tito  and  a  warning  to  possible  imitators,  and  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  espionage  and  of  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Hungarian  leaders  and 
to  overthrow  the  Hungarian  government  were  closely  linked  with  alleged 
Yugoslav  inspiration  and  expected  Yugoslav  advantages.  To  the  outside 
world  it  might  have  appeared  that  Hungary,  which  had  seemed  most 
amenable  to  Moscow’s  anti- Yugoslav  policy,  had  perhaps  most  nearly 
taken  a  different  turning.  But  any  such  judgement  depended  upon  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  deciding  how  much  in  the  indictment  and  in 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  true  or  the  reflection  of  truth. 

Mr.  Rajk  confessed  that  he  was  a  spy,  had  in  fact  been  a  spy  for  1 8  years, 
had  worked  for  Admiral  Horthy’s  police,  for  the  Gestapo  and  for  the 
U.S.A.,  had  accepted  instructions  from  Belgrade  to  confer  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  in  Budapest  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian 
government.  He  spoke  for  several  hours  in  dispassionate  self-condemna¬ 
tion.  The  seven  other  defendants  also  confessed,  implicating  Anglo-Saxon 
diplomats  in  their  treason.  Witnesses  gave  detailed  accounts  of  meetings 
between  some  of  the  accused  and  the  Yugoslav  Chief  of  U.D.B.,  or  Secret 
Police,  General  Alexander  Rankovic,  in  November  1947.  Much  of  the 
evidence  was  designed  to  prove  that  Marshal  Tito  had  long  wanted  to  turn 
Yugoslavia  into  a  capitalist  state.  The  Russian  press  outspokenly  treated 
the  trial  as  a  trial  of  Marshal  Tito.5  The  trial  lasted  one  week.  On  24 
September  three  of  the  accused,  including  Mr.  Rajk  and  Mr.  Szonji,  were 
sentenced  to  death,  two  others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life 
and  one  to  imprisonment  for  nine  years.  The  remaining  two,  who  included 
General  Palffy,  were  committed  to  a  military  court  for  retrial.  All  the 
condemned  except  Mr.  Rajk  appealed.  The  appeals  were  dismissed  on 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali ,  25  June  1949,  p.  410;  The  Times,  16  June  1949. 

2  Subsequent  arrests  ran  into  hundreds,  according  to  one  report  into  thousands:  Neue  Zitrcher 
Zeitung ,  26  August  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  3  September  1949. 

3  See  below,  p.  237.  4  There  were  in  all  eight  defendants. 

5  See  for  instance  New  York  Times ,  1 7  and  18  September  1949?  Soviet  News ,  20  and  27  Septem¬ 
ber  1949. 
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14  October  and  the  death  sentences  were  carried  out  on  the  next  day.1  On 
24  October  General  Palffy  and  three  others  were  executed  after  a  military 
trial  held  in  secret.2 

In  December  1949  Mr.  Rakosi,  whose  recent  absences  from  public 
gatherings  had  given  rise  to  rumours,  and  who  had  admitted  that  he  had 
made  mistakes  about  Mr.  Rajk,3  was  given  a  month’s  leave.  He  was 
reported  to  be  in  Moscow  in  December  during  the  celebrations  of  Marshal 
Stalin’s  seventieth  birthday,  but  it  was  not  clear  whether  this  excursion 
was  a  sign  of  grace  or  a  prelude  to  his  political  extinction.  After  his  return 
to  Hungary  early  in  1950  it  seemed  that  he  had  been  spared  and  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  re-establish  himself.  On  26  February  1950  one  of  his 
close  friends,  the  communist  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Kossa,  was 
dropped  from  the  government,  as  were  also  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
Religion,  Mr.  Gyula  Ortutay  (a  member  of  the  rump  of  the  Smallholders’ 
Party  and  a  Minister  whose  usefulness  was  spent  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  been  brought  to  terms),4  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Josef  Darvas. 

On  26  April  1950  Mr.  Szakasits  resigned  for  reasons  of  health  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Sandor  Ronai,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  had  helped  to 
engineer  the  fusion  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  with  the  Communist 
Party.  This  change  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  various  prominent 
ex-socialists,  including  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Szakasits.  The  two  remaining 
Social  Democrats  in  the  government,  Dr.  Istvan  Riesz  and  Mr.  Marosan,5 
resigned  shortly  afterwards  and  were  subsequently  arrested.  Their  use¬ 
fulness,  too,  had  expired.  There  were  reports  of  arrests  of  hundreds  of 
others;  refugees  spoke  of  the  liquidation  of  whole  groups  and  organizations 
and  of  the  establishment  of  labour  camps  for  the  middle  classes.6  Mr. 
Rakosi,  speaking  on  27  October  1950,  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
United  Workers’  Party,  alleged  that  the  Social  Democrat  Party  had  been 
used  by  the  British  Labour  Party  for  espionage.7  This  was  denied  on 
1  November  in  a  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  British  Labour  Party.8 

(b)  Czechoslovakia 

The  purge  of  the  Communist  Party,  initiated  late  in  1 948,  was  concluded 
in  February  1949.  About  a  quarter  of  the  members  (of  whom  there  were 

1  The  Hungarian  government  published  a  Blue  Book  on  the  trial:  Ldszlo  Rajk  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  before  the  People’s  Court  (Budapest,  1949).  For  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rajk’s  indictment  see 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  390. 

See  below,  p.  237.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  December  1949. 

*  See  below,  pp.  217-19.  5  Ministers  respectively  of  Justice  and  Light  Industry. 

New  Tork  Times,  14  August  1950.  And  see  a  leading  article  in  Manchester  Guardian,  4  April 
J950. 

7  Documentation  Frangaise,  Articles  et  Documents,  no.  2,033,  5  December  1950;  The  Times,  30  Octo¬ 
ber  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  396. 

8  The  Times,  3  November  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  399. 
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over  2,300,000)  were  affected,  though  most  of  these  were  warned  and 
placed  on  probation  but  not  expelled  forthwith.  The  membership  was 
further  reduced  later  in  the  year  after  the  Rajk  trial.  The  1948-9  winter 
purge  cleared  the  way  for  the  ninth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party. 
This,  the  first  Congress  since  1946,  was  held  in  Prague  from  25  to  29  May 
1949.  Some  2,000  delegates  listened  to  the  opening  speech  by  President 
Gottwald  on  25  May  1949,  to  speeches  by  all  the  leading  Czechoslovak 
communists1  and  to  the  piece  de  resistance,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Malenkov,  who 
was  making  his  first  appearance  abroad  since  stepping  into  the  shoes  of 
Mr.  Zhdanov.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  and  from  a  number  of  countries  farther  afield.  The 
speeches  were  of  a  kind  familiar  at  large  party  gatherings  (of  whatever 
denomination),  but  it  emerged  from  them  that,  despite  the  defeat  of  the 
‘reactionaries’  in  the  coup  of  February  1948, 2the  country  was  not  yet  judged 
safe  from  underground  subversive  activities.  Further,  the  Congress  was 
told  that,  in  future,  applicants  for  membership  must  serve  a  probationary 
term  before  being  admitted  into  the  party.  For  workers  this  period  of 
waiting  and  watching  would  last  a  year;  for  non- workers  (who  included 
intellectuals)  two  years. 

The  Rajk  trial  was  staged  in  September  1949. 3  Moscow  had  already 
had  occasion  for  particular  distrust  of  Prague’s  attitude  towards  the 
breach  with  Belgrade,4  and  as  soon  as  the  Rajk  trial  ended,  a  new  purge, 
which  assumed  in  some  reports  the  proportions  and  the  techniques  of  a 
reign  of  terror,  was  instituted.  Arrests  in  Prague  in  the  first  few  days  of 
October  were  counted  (according  to  outside  estimates)  in  thousands,5  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  soon  experienced  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as 
the  capital.  It  was  suspected  that  Ministers  no  longer  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Moscow;  President  Gottwald,  Mr.  Antonin  Zapotocky,  Mr. 
Vaclav  Nosek,  and  Mr.  Clementis6  were  all,  it  was  alleged,  at  least  being 
weighed  in  the  balance,  even  though  they  might  not  all  be  found  wanting. 
During  the  absence  abroad  of  Mr.  Clementis  about  20  members  of  his 
staff  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  were  dismissed,7  and  the  Minister  himself 
was  regarded  as  the  most  vulnerable  member  of  the  government  despite 

1  See  Prague  News  Letter,  9  June  1949,  for  the  text  of  the  speeches  by  President  Gottwald,  Mr. 
Rudolf  Slansky,  Mr.  Kopecky,  Mr.  Zapotocky,  Mr.  Clementis  and  Mr.  Siroky.  For  Mr.  Gott¬ 
wald,  see  also  Relazioni  Internazionali ,  18  June  1949,  p.  397;  for  Mr.  Clementis,  see  also  ibid. 
P-  397-9- 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  153-7. 

3  See  above,  p.  199.  4  See  below,  p.  260. 

5  New  York  Times,  6  October  1949,  mentioned  1,000.  The  same  paper  and  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph ,  both  of  7  October  1949,  spoke  of  2,000  and  5,700  arrests  in  three  days.  By  11  October 
1 949  the  News  Chronicle  could  speak  of  30,000  arrests  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  40,000,  including  10,000  in  Prague.  Of  these  at  least  5,000  were, 
according  to  The  Times  of  8  October  1 949,  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

6  The  last  three  were  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  F  oreign  Minister  respectively. 

7  The  Times,  1 1  October  1 949 ;  Observer,  1 6  October  1 949. 
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his  friendship  with  Mr.  Vyshinsky.  Officers  in  the  army,  particularly  those 
with  western  contacts,  were  also  affected.1 

By  November  1949  the  purge,  and  not  merely  rumour,  was  reaching 
well-known  figures  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Vilem  Novy,  editor  of  Rude  Pravo, 
and  Dr.  Evzen  Loebl,  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade.  Both  belonged 
to  the  wartime  ‘London  group’  and  the  latter  had  recently  been  on  com¬ 
mercial  missions  to  London  and  Washington.2  A  third  member  of  the 
group,  Mr.  Reiman,  the  head  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Chancery,  was 
accused  of  being  in  improper  possession  of  documents  and  was  said  to  have 
committed  suicide  in  November  1949. 3 

The  dimensions  of  this  purge  were  not  precisely  ascertainable  in  the 
west.  At  least  one  experienced  commentator4  believed  that,  although 
there  had  been  general  uneasiness,  there  had  been  no  general  terror.  He 
distinguished  four  distinct  operations:  first,  a  brutal  but  limited  round¬ 
up  of  members  of  secret  associations  hostile  to  the  regime  (included 
among  these  were  several  army  officers) ;  secondly,  a  number  of  dismissals 
from  government  service;  thirdly,  arrests  of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party;  and  fourthly,  a  ‘token  terror’  against  the  middle  classes  in  Prague. 
The  total  number  of  arrests  in  the  first  three  categories  might  be  about 
5,000,  with  as  many  again  in  the  last  class.  This  appraisal,  whatever  its 
closeness  to  the  true  facts,  certainly  corresponded  with  the  dangers  in  the 
situation  as  they  would  appear  to  Stalinist  communists  in  Prague.  Their 
enemies  were  of  various  kinds.  There  were  first  the  anti-communists  whose 
hatred  of  the  regime  was  such  as  to  override  all  other  considerations;  their 
leaders  would  be  found  in  underground  movements.  Then  there  were 
those  who,  whether  communist,  anti-communist  or  indeterminate,  chafed 
under  Moscow’s  dictation  and  envied  Marshal  Tito’s  Yugoslavia;  these 
might  well  be  found  in  government  departments  and  would  certainly  be 
most  dangerous  there.  Thirdly,  the  opportunist  or  lukewarm  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  constituted  a  source  of  dangerous  weakness  in  times 
of  trouble.  Finally,  the  middle  classes,  with  their  traditions,  their  education 
and  their  foreign  contacts,  were  natural  enemies  of  the  communist  state. 
When  Mr.  Zapotocky  spoke  of  persons  sent  to  labour  camps,  not  to  be 
tortured  but  to  be  turned  into  good  citizens,5  he  was  probably  thinking 
of  this  last  category — unless  he  was  merely  making  a  tyrant’s  private  joke. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  met  on  24  February 
1950.  The  meeting  lasted  three  days.  President  Gottwald  spoke  of  internal 

1  See  below,  p.  239. 

2  Mr.  Novy  was  expelled  from  the  Communist  Parly  as  a  spy  on  28  February  1950.  Dr.  Loebl 
was  reported  to  have  been  hanged:  Daily  Telegraph,  10  January  1950. 

3  In  a  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Kopriva  to  a  three-day  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  held  on  24-26  February  1950:  Czechoslovak  Nevus  Letter,  9  March  1950. 

4  Mr.  Alexander  Werth:  see  Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1950. 

5  Ibid.  19  October  1949. 
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opposition  to  the  government  from  Titoists,  clergy,  reactionaries  and 
foreign  agents,  and  Mr.  Ladislav  Kopriva,  who  submitted  a  report  on  the 
health  of  the  party,  was  disquieted,  for  he  found  Titoism  in  it. 

Many  had  doubted  whether  Mr.  Clementis,  who  though  a  communist 
was  regarded  in  communist  circles  as  a  bourgeois,  an  individualist  and  a 
nationalist  and  who  was  moreover  tainted  by  his  sojourn  in  London  during 
the  war,1  would  return  home  from  Lake  Success,  but  return  he  did,  relying 
perhaps  on  his  personal  friendship  with  President  Gottwald,  Mr.  Vyshin¬ 
sky  and  other  powerful  Russians.  But  the  gods  were  still  thirsty  (or  at  any 
rate  uneasy) ;  they  had  not  yet  received  a  sacrifice  sufficiently  large  or 
reassuring.  On  14  March  1950  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clementis  was 
announced,  this  being  the  first  change  in  the  government  formed  in  April 
1948.  His  resignation  was,  however,  followed  by  no  major  political  trial 
in  1950,  and  for  the  time  being  he  was  allowed  to  rank  somewhere  between 
those  precariously  fading,  like  Mr.  Gomulka  and  Mr.  Rakosi,  and  those 
too  dangerous  to  live,  like  Mr.  Rostov  and  Mr.  Rajk. 

Mr.  Clementis  was  succeeded  as  Foreign  Minister  by  another  Slovak, 
Mr.  Vilem  Siroky,  chairman  of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party  and  a  deputy 
Prime  Minister.  Other  ministerial  changes  followed.  On  25  April  Dr. 
Alexei  Cepicka  left  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  State  Office  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  in  order  to  succeed  General  Svoboda  as  Minister  of  Defence.2 
Dr.  Cepicka  was  succeeded  in  the  former  office  by  Mr.  Rais,  while  Church 
Affairs  were  taken  over  by  Mr.  Zdenek  Fierlinger.3  Changes  were  also 
made  in  Slovakia.  The  chairman  of  the  Slovak  commissioners,  Mr.  Gustav 
Husak,  and  one  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Novomesky,  were  dismissed  on 
5  May,  probably  because  the  Slovak  separatism,  of  which  they  had  been 
outspoken  supporters,  had  ceased  to  suit  the  Russian  book.4  At  a  Congress 
of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party  in  Bratislava  at  the  end  of  the  month  their 
fellow  Slovak,  Mr.  Siroky,  attacked  them  personally  and  Slovak  separa¬ 
tion  in  general.5  Mr.  Siroky  also  attacked  Mr.  Clementis  and  revealed 
that  his  resignation  had  been  a  veiled  dismissal,  owing  to  his  being  regarded 
as  unreliable  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Mr.  Clementis  then  himself 
addressed  the  Congress  and  confessed  his  errors.6  Mr.  Husak  and  Mr. 
Novomesky  did  the  same.  Mr.  Siroky  then  made  another  speech,  in  which 

1  After  the  fall  of  Mr.  Clementis  the  only  prominent  survivor  of  the  London  group  was  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Nosek.  On  23  May  1950  the  Cabinet,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nosek, 
decided  to  create  a  Ministry  of  Public  Security,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  range  of  Mr. 
Nosek’s  influence:  Le  Soir,  24  May  1950. 

2  See  below,  p.  240.  General  Svoboda  became  a  deputy  Prime  Minister  and  head  of  the 
State  Office  for  Sport  and  Physical  Culture,  in  which  latter  office  he  would  be  expected  to  put 
a  stop  to  defections  by  Czechoslovak  athletes  visiting  foreign  countries. 

3  Dr.  Cepicka  had  already  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Central  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Front  on  26  March  because  of  overwork. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  188-90. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  June  1950,  p.  347. 


6  New  York  Times,  27  May  1950. 
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he  accused  the  penitents  of  insincerity  and  said  that  their  explanations 
were  inadequate.1  One  of  the  principal  items  in  the  charges  and  con¬ 
fessions  was  the  correct  Czechoslovak  attitude  to  the  Russo-German  Pact 
of  August  1939.  Mr.  Clementis,  and  no  doubt  millions  of  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  had  failed  to  applaud  this  manoeuvre,  and  Mr.  Clementis  had 
strongly  criticized  it  at  the  time.2  Mr.  Clementis  was  now  willing  to  say 
that  he  should  not  have  done  so,  but  even  when  he  made  this  admission  he 
was,  significantly,  not  believed.  For  Mr.  Siroky  and  his  like  there  could  be 
no  doubts  or  questions  about  any  act  of  the  Kremlin.3 

On  2  July  1950  members  of  the  Communist  Party  learned  that  party 
cards  for  1951  would  not  be  issued  except  to  members  who  successfully 
underwent  a  political  examination.  All  members  would  be  tested  between 
1  September  and  15  December  1950.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  further 
sifting,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  struggle  for  power  between  two  groups 
of  communists.  The  differences  between  these  groups  were  not  clearly 
known  in  the  west,  but  it  was  surmised  that,  besides  rival  ambitions  and 
mutual  fears,  there  was  a  basic  difference  of  policy  over  measures  which, 
though  calculated  to  benefit  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  impoverishing  or  dis¬ 
turbing  Czechoslovakia  itself.  These  measures  included  the  removal  to 
Russia  of  industrial  plant  and  skilled  workers  and  the  putting  into  effect 
of  agricultural  collectivization.4  An  early  casualty  in  this  strife  was  Mr. 
Otto  Sling,  chairman  of  the  Action  Committee  of  the  National  Front  in 
Brno,  who  was  dismissed  and  arrested  in  October.  On  8  December  1950 
the  Cominform  journal  published  a  strong  attack  on  the  Prague  com¬ 
munist  paper  Rude  Pravo,  a  paper  generally  held  to  represent  the  views  of 
President  Gottwald  and  his  immediate  entourage.  Rude  Pravo  was  accused 
of  insufficient  zeal  in  the  exposure  of  warmongers,  insufficient  attention  to 
Marxism-Leninism  and  to  the  struggle  against  Titoism,  lack  of  profundity 
and  even  errors  in  its  theoretical  and  ideological  articles.  The  arrest  of 
Mr.  Sling  and  this  implied  attack  on  Mr.  Gottwald  were  followed  in  the 
next  year  by  further  arrests,  dismissals  and  resignations  and  ultimately 
by  a  reorganization  of  the  government. 

1  Scotsman,  29  May  1950.  Cf.  the  case  of  Mr.  Gomulka. 

2  See  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Ripka  in  The  Nation,  14  April  1951. 

3  The  extreme  example  of  the  orthodox  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  trial  of  General  Pika,  a 
former  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Czechoslovak  army.  General  Pika  was  sentenced  to  death 
on  28  January  1949  for  acting  as  a  British  spy.  Among  the  criminal  acts  with  which  he  was 
charged  was  the  passing  of  information  about  the  Russian  army  to  Great  Britain  in  1940,  i.e. 
at  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  an  ally  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  allied  with 
Germany.  By  1949,  however,  all  acts  of  Czechoslovaks,  whenever  committed,  were  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  post-war  revolution  which  made  the  past  history  of  Czechoslovakia  irrelevant  and 
substituted  for  it  the  past  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  General  Pika,  a  Czech,  was  condemned  for 
having  behaved  in  1940  in  a  manner  which  would  have  made  him  a  traitor  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
had  he  then  been  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

4  See  The  Nation,  loc.  cit.  and  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  February  1951,  p.  1 15,  the  latter  an 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situation. 
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There  were  during  1950  a  number  of  trials  in  which  western  diplomats 
and  journalists  were  mentioned  as  promoters  of  espionage  and  treason. 
The  indictment  in  a  trial,  which  opened  on  31  May  1950,  of  thirteen 
leaders  of  an  underground  movement  listed  twenty-one  foreigners,  includ¬ 
ing  former  American,  British  and  French  Ambassadors  and  others  from 
Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden.1  Charges  were  made  against  members  of 
the  Dutch  Legation  in  the  trial,  beginning  on  2  March  1950,  of  a  Mr. 
Louwers  and  twelve  Czechoslovaks.  Mr.  Louwers  confessed  to  being  a 
spy  and  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years.  The  Dutch 
government  twice  protested2  on  the  grounds  that  the  Dutch  Legation  was 
prevented  from  seeing  or  speaking  with  Mr.  Louwers  and  that  no  interpre¬ 
tation  into  Dutch  was  provided  at  the  trial.  Two  members  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Legation  at  The  Hague  were  expelled  from  Holland.  Other  trials 
during  the  year  included  the  trial  in  absentia  of  the  former  Ministers,  Dr. 
Hubert  Ripka,  Dr.  Zenkl  and  Dr.  Majer,  and  also  of  Mr.  Jan  Papanek 
who,  as  Czechoslovak  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  had  tried  to  bring 
the  Prague  coup  of  February  1948  officially  before  that  organization.3 

(c)  Poland 

Mr.  Vladislav  Gomulka  continued  in  1949  the  decline  which  he  had 
begun  when,  in  August  1948,  he  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers’  Party.  His  Ministry  for  Regained  Territories  was, 
on  his  own  motion,4  abolished  on  29  December  1948,  and  on  21  January 
1949,  again  at  his  own  request,  he  ceased  to  be  a  deputy  Prime  Minister. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Osubka-Morawski,  once  leader  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crat  Party,5  left  the  Ministry  of  Public  Administration,  and  many  other 
former  Social  Democrats  gave  up  their  offices  to  communists  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1949. 6  Mr.  Hilary  Mine,  already  chairman  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  and  chairman  of  the  State  Commission 
for  Economic  Planning,  became  a  deputy  Prime  Minister  on  23  April  1949, 
thus  disposing  of  rumours  that  he  too  was  in  disfavour.  (Such  rumours 
attacked  all  but  the  most  secure  at  one  time  or  another.)  As  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  so  in  Poland  the  Rajk  trial  was  a  signal  for  further  changes  and 
rumours  spread  of  the  dismissal  and  arrest  of  Ministers.7  On  1 1  November 
Mr.  Gomulka,  General  Spychalski8  and  Mr.  Kliszko9  were  expelled  from 

1  This  trial  ended  on  8  June  1950  with  four  sentences  of  death,  four  of  life  imprisonment  and 
four  of  prison  terms  of  15  to  28  years. 

2  On  3  March  and  5  March  1950:  New  York  Times,  7  March  1950;  Netherlands  News,  8  March 

jgcjo.  3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  156. 

4  Gf.  the  creation  by  the  Czechoslovak  Cabinet,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nosek,  of  a  new  Ministry 
to  take  over  the  plums  of  Mr.  Nosek’s  own  Ministry:  see  above,  p.  203. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  186,  n.  8.  6  New  York  Times,  3  July  1949. 

7  The  Times,  28  October  1949;  Daily  Telegraph,  29  October  1949. 

8  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  former  Vice-Minister  of  National  Defence. 

9  Minister  of  Justice. 
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the  Central  Committee  of  the  United  Workers’  Party,  and  the  next  day’s 
No  we  Droge  contained  a  vigorous  attack  on  Mr.  Gomulka  by  General 
Edward  Ochab,1  the  burden  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gomulka 
and  his  clique  were  nationalists  and  deviationists  who  did  not  accept  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  were  thereby  paving  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  rich  peasants  and  the  advent  of  counter-revolution.  The  resolution 
of  expulsion  was  broadcast  on  14  November.2  It  accused  its  victims  of 
failing  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  their  nationalist  deviation,  of  failing 
to  unmask  enemy  agents  and  of  failing  to  practise  honest  self-criticism. 
In  plainer  words  they  had  been  given  a  chance  and  had  not  taken  it.3 
What  had  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  gradually 
became  known.  President  Boleslaw  Bierut’s  speech  to  the  Committee  was 
broadcast  on  15  November.4  The  President  said  that  ‘Pilsudiki  agents’ 
had  been  introduced  into  the  United  Workers’  Party;  a  former  deputy- 
Minister,  Mr.  Dubiel,  who  had  been  arrested  in  October,  had  confessed 
to  treason  and  collaboration  with  the  Gestapo;  a  network  of  spies  had  been 
discovered;  there  must  be  a  purge.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Jozef  Cyran- 
kiewicz  (whose  speech  was  published  on  18  November),5  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  joined  in  denouncing  the  deviationists.  General  Spychalski  and  Mr. 
Kliszko  threw  themselves  unreservedly  and  undignifiedly  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Committee,6  but  Mr.  Gomulka,  having  admitted  that  he  had  felt 
Titoist  doubts,  claimed  that  these  had  been  resolved  and  removed  by  the 
Rajk  trial.  From  anonymous  letters  written  to  a  Polish  paper  at  this  time 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Gomulka  was  still  a  popular  figure.7  He  was  allowed 
to  fade  out  of  the  picture  without  being  blotted  out  like  Mr.  Kostov  and 
Mr.  Rajk. 

Overshadowing  these  events  and  simultaneous  with  them  was  the 
arrival,  referred  to  below,  of  Marshal  Rokossovsky  in  Warsaw.8 

(d)  Bulgaria 

The  early  months  of  1949  witnessed  a  purge  of  the  Bulgarian  Fatherland 
Front;  according  to  its  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Grosev,  hundreds  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  expelled.9  At  the  same  time  the  remnants  of  the  former  parties 
of  Mr.  Nikola  Petkov  and  Mr.  Kosta  Lulchev  were  expelled  from  the 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  December  1949,  pp.  765-6  (text) ;  cf.  New  York  Times,  13  November 
1949.  The  General’s  vigour  advanced  his  career — but  only  temporarily.  See  below,  p.  238. 

2  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  19  November  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  402. 

3  Cf.  the  case  of  Mr.  Clementis,  whose  recantation  was  judged  inadequate:  see  above,  p.  203. 

4  The  Times,  17  November  1949;  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  19  November  1949;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  400. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  November  1949,  p.  723  (text) ;  New  York  Times,  19  November  1949. 

6  The  Times,  16  and  17  January  1950. 

7  Ibid.,  17  January  1950. 

8  See  below,  pp.  237-40. 

9  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  4  February  1949;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  March  1949. 
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National  Council,  and  the  £veno  National  Union  and  the  Radical  Party 
were  absorbed  into  the  Fatherland  Front. 

At  a  meeting  on  26-27  March  1949  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Communist  Party  resolved  to  expel  Mr.  Traicho  Rostov,  a  deputy 
Prime  Minister,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  unfriendly 
and  insincere  in  his  attitude  towards  Russia.  Mr.  Rostov  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  since  1920  and  its  Secretary-General 
during  the  years  when  Mr.  Dimitrov  was  out  of  the  country.  Like  Mr. 
Patrasceanu,  Mr.  Rakosi  and  Mr.  Gomulka  he  belonged  to  an  ageing 
generation  of  communists  who  had  appreciable  followings  among  their 
compatriots.  Whether  Mr.  Rostov  was  actively  engaged  in  a  policy  dis¬ 
approved  by  Moscow  or  whether  he  was  merely  a  man  of  whose  blind 
loyalty  Moscow  could  not  feel  sure,  are  questions  not  yet  answerable.  On 
28  March  he  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Anton  Yugov  as  a  deviationist  and  on 
4  April  his  expulsion  from  the  party  was  officially  announced.1  He  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  National  Library. 

On  14  April  1949  Mr.  Georgi  Dimitrov,  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
reported  to  be  in  Moscow  for  his  health.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Vasil 
Rolarov,  hitherto  a  deupty  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  was 
referred  to  in  a  broadcast  as  Prime  Minister.2  On  1 7  April  Sofia  announced 
that  Mr.  Rolarov  was  acting  Prime  Minister,  but  in  view  of  his  age  (he 
was  over  70)  and  the  poor  state  of  his  health  it  was  clear  that  the  eventual 
successor  of  Mr.  Dimitrov  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  On  23  April  an 
inner  Cabinet  of  six  was  named.  This  small  ruling  group  included  Mr. 
Valko  Chervenkov  who,  like  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dimitrov,  belonged 
to  that  section  of  the  party  which  had  worked  in  exile  in  Moscow  rather 
than  in  Bulgarian  secret  societies.  Mr.  Chervenkov,  not  yet  50  years  old, 
was  neither  too  old  nor  too  nationalistic  to  serve  as  the  next  Russian 
Gauleiter  of  Bulgaria. 

On  20  June  1949  it  was  revealed  that  Mr.  Rostov  had  been  arrested 
after  a  report  to  the  National  Assembly  on  his  anti-Russian  activities.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  and  was  to  be  put  on  trial. 

On  2  July  1949  Mr.  Dimitrov  died  in  Moscow  and  was  succeeded  pro 
tempore  by  Mr.  Rolarov.  The  inner  Cabinet  now  consisted,  besides  Mr. 
Rolarov,  of  two  representatives  of  dead  or  dying  groups3  and  of  three 
aspiring  communists,  Mr.  Chervenkov,  Mr.  Yugov  and  Mr.  Dobri 
Terpeshev,  of  whom  the  last  two  had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Bulgaria. 
Mr.  Rolarov’s  place  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vladimir 
Poptomov. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  April  1949)  P-  258;  T/ie  Times,  5  April  1949!  Bulgarian  Bulletin, 
no.  14,  April  1949. 

2  The  Times,  16  April  1949. 

s  Mr.  Georgi  Traikov,  an  Agrarian,  and  Mr.  Kimon  Gheorghiev,  of  the  Zveno • 
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The  months  between  the  Rajk  trial  in  September  1949  and  the  Kostov 
trial  in  December  1949  were  filled  with  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Bul¬ 
garian  administration.  On  7  October  the  Minister  of  Transport,  Mr. 
Tronchev,  a  member  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  was  dismissed  together  with 
his  deputy;  he  was  subsequently  expelled  from  his  party.1  On  8  October 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  Professor  Kunic,  and  his  deputy  were  also  dis¬ 
missed;  Professor  Kunic  was  expelled  from  the  Fatherland  Front  for 
espionage  and  treason.2  On  21  October  the  National  Assembly  passed 
a  Bill  for  the  indictment  and  trial  of  members  of  the  government.  On 
22  October  the  deputy  Foreign  Minister  was  dismissed.  On  30  October 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army  and  the  Chief  of  the  Political  Department  of 
the  Army  were  dismissed.3  During  November  the  deputy  Minister  for 
Electrification  and  the  general  manager  and  director  of  Metal  Import 
were  dismissed.  Besides  these  more  sensational  removals  there  were 
reports  of  wholesale  arrests  and  even,  from  a  Y ugoslav  source  which  may 
have  been  sliding  into  wishful  thinking,  of  an  abortive  rising.4 

The  reasons  for  this  reorganization  were  probably  many.  The  death  of 
a  Prime  Minister  always  provides  an  occasion  for  changes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  members  of  the  government,  who  belonged  to  political  groups 
whose  usefulness  to  the  communists  was  exhausted,  were  in  any  case  due 
for  removal.  The  alarm  which  prompted  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Kostov  was  not 
allayed  by  that  single  arrest.  The  almost  simultaneous  arrest  of  Mr.  Rajk 
and  his  trial  added  fuel  to  this  particular  fire,  which  may  also  have  been 
fanned  by  the  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  leading  Bulgarian 
hierarchs.  Some  of  the  victims  were  scapegoats  for  failures  in  the  five-year 
plan;  such  failures  could,  in  a  communist  state,  only  be  explained  and 
remedied  by  the  dismissal  of  the  responsible  Ministers.  Other  victims, 
such  as  for  instance  the  deputy  Minister  for  Electrification  and  the  two 
officials  of  Metal  Import,  had  expressed  themselves  too  freely  about  their 
Russian  advisers,  who  were  no  more  popular  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
foreign  experts.5 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Kostov  and  ten  others  began  on  7  December  1949. 
They  were  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  state,  espionage,  economic 
sabotage,  Trotskyism  and  Titoism.  Mr.  Kostov  withdrew  a  confession 
which  he  had  made,  except  in  so  far  as  he  had  admitted  anti-Russian  senti¬ 
ments  and  lack  of  vigilance.  The  remainder  pleaded  guilty  and  accused 
Mr.  Kostov  as  well  as  themselves.  The  trial,  like  that  of  Mr.  Rajk,  lasted  a 
week.  Mr.  Kostov  was  sentenced  to  death  on  14  December  and  hanged 
two  days  later.6  Five  of  his  associates  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

1  On  1 8  November  1 949.  2  On  2 1  October  1 949. 

3  See  below,  p.  236.  4  Borba,  29  October  1949. 

5  Cf.  the  Russian  military  and  technical  experts  in  Yugoslavia  who  played  a  part  in  the 
Moscow-Belgrade  controversy.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  160  seqq. 

6  The  Bulgarian  government  issued  a  report  on  the  trial,  containing  the  indictment,  speeches 
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On  18  December  elections,  postponed  from  27  November,  gave  the  Father- 
land  Front  popular  support  to  the  tune  of  97-66  per  cent.,  but  despite  this 
manifestation  a  purge  was  undertaken  in  order  to  eliminate  Kostovism  from 
the  Communist  Party.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  400,000  members,  includ¬ 
ing  in  particular  the  old  hands  who  owed  their  positions  to  Mr.  Kostov, 
were  expelled  or  cautioned.1  Seven  former  Ministers  were  included  among 
the  fifteen  defendants  in  a  trial  which  began  on  26  August  1950  and  in 
which  the  principal  counts  in  the  indictment  were  Kostovism,  espionage 
and  sabotage.2 

The  new  National  Assembly  met  in  January  1950  and  approved  a  new 
government  in  which  Mr.  Poptomov3  took  Mr.  Terpeshev’s  place  in  the 
inner  Cabinet.  Mr.  Terpeshev  was  also  excluded  (with  others)  from  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  for  lack  of  vigilance;4  this 
seemed  to  mean  that  they  had  failed  to  show  the  results  expected  of  them, 
but  they  were  also  vulnerable  as  rivals  of  Mr.  Chervenkov.  On  23  January 
Mr.  Kolarov  died  and  on  1  February  the  National  Assembly  appointed 
Mr.  Chervenkov  to  be  Prime  Minister.  On  9  March  Mr.  Chervenkov  was 
also  elected  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Fatherland  Front. 
There  followed  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Chervenkov’s  two  obvious  rivals, 
Mr.  Terpeshev  and  Mr.  Yugov.  The  latter,  who  now  held  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  instead  of  that  of  the  Interior,  admitted  in  April  1950  that  he 
had  been  justly  criticized  by  Mr.  Chervenkov  for  blindness  in  the  matter  of 
national  security,5  and  in  June  both  Ministers  confessed  errors  before  a 
Congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party. 

The  campaign  against  the  western  Powers  was  pursued  in  Bulgaria  by  the 
same  methods  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  is  to  say  by  hostile  propa¬ 
ganda  which  was  from  time  to  time  concentrated  in  political  trials.  Apart 
from  the  Kostov  trial  the  principal  incident  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Shipkov, 
an  employee  of  the  American  Legation  in  Sofia.  On  4  March  1950 
Washington  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Shipkov  had  been 
arrested  and  tortured  but  had  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  by  promising  to 
become  a  spy  for  the  Bulgarian  government.6  On  6  March  Mr.  Shipkov 
was  put  on  trial  with  other  persons  and,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  espionage 


for  the  prosecution,  part  of  the  evidence  and  all  the  confessions,  including  that  repudiated  by 
Mr.  Kostov.  See  The  Trial  of  Traicho  Kostov  and  His  Group  (Sofia,  1949). 

1  The  Times,  16  August  1950. 

2  The  two  most  important  defendants,  the  former  deputy  Ministers  for  Electrification  and 
Foreign  Trade,  were  sent  to  prison  for  life. 

3  Mr.  Poptomov  gave  up  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  Dr.  Mincho  Neichev  on  7  May  1950.  This 
was  not  a  demotion,  since  Mr.  Poptomov  remained  a  deputy  Prime  Minister. 

4  Rabotnichesko  Delo,  20  January  1949. 

s  See  a  speech  by  Mr.  Chervenkov  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party  in  January  1950:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  18  February  1950,  p.  96  (text). 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  April  1950,  pp.  387-96;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  March 
1950;  New  York  Times,  5  March  1950. 
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and  treason  and  having  repudiated  the  statements  made  by  him  to  the 
Americans  after  his  first  detention,  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.1  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  was  represented 
as  a  centre  of  Trotskyist  espionage  in  a  trial  of  26  persons,  Bulgarian  and 
Yugoslav,  which  began  on  29  March.2 

(e)  Rumania.  Albania 

On  13  January  1949  Rumania  reintroduced  the  death  penalty  for 
treason  and  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  sabotage.  On 
1 7  April  Mrs.  Anna  Pauker  and  Mr.  Vassile  Luca,  the  Foreign  and  Finance 
Ministers,  were  appointed  deputy  Prime  Ministers  in  the  place  of  two  non¬ 
communists;  Mr.  Gheorghe  Gheorghiu-Dej  already  held  that  office.  A 
purge  of  the  Communist  Party,  whose  membership  was  not  far  short  of 
1,000,000,  revealed  shortcomings  in  192,000  members.3  There  were 
reports  of  risings  and  of  trials  for  attempted  rebellion.  Mr.  Patrasceanu4 
remained  in  prison  (in  the  Lubianka  in  Moscow,  according  to  rumour) 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial. 

In  Albania  General  Ko$i  Xoxe,  deposed  deputy  Prime  Minister,  was 
tried  in  camera  for  Titoism  and  was  sentenced  to  death  on  10  June  1949. 
In  April  1950  a  deputy  Prime  Minister  fired  upon  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  during  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  An  election  was  held  on  28  May  1950;  the  National  Front  provided 
all  the  candidates  and  received  98-18  per  cent,  of  the  votes. 

(/)  Eastern  Germany 

After  the  formation  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  October 
1949  two  principal  tasks  called  for  immediate  attention.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  establishment  of  relations  between  the  new  state  and  its  com¬ 
munist  associates  farther  east;  this  has  already  been  discussed.5  The  second 
was  the  organization  of  the  new  state  on  the  communist  pattern  and  in 
particular  the  elimination  of  persons  and  parties  not  wholly  subservient  to 
the  inner  ring  of  the  S.E.D. 

For  this  second  task  the  S.E.D.  and  its  Russian  mentors  had  a  year, 
elections  for  the  Volkskammer,  or  Lower  House,  having  been  deferred 
until  October  1950.  The  political  situation  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  was  at  this  time  similar  to  the  situation  which  had  prevailed  in 
central  and  eastern  European  countries  in  the  first  post-war  years.  The 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  7  March  1950. 

2  On  8  April  1950  the  Yugoslav  government  presented  a  protest  against  the  allegations  made 
during  this  trial:  Observer,  9  April  1950. 

3  Per  Mr.  Gheorghiu-Dej:  Osservatore  Romano,  25  June  1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  26  June  1950; 

The  Times,  21  July  1950. 

See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  195.  3  See  above,  pp.  187-96. 
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principal  political  parties,  though  grouped  together  in  a  National  Front, 
still  retained  their  identity.  Besides  the  S.E.D.,  which  had  absorbed  the 
S.P.D.  in  1946,  there  were  four  parties,  of  which  two  were  communist 
satellites  of  the  S.E.D.  and  two  were  partners  with  a  somewhat  less  slavish 
origin  and  disposition.  The  two  minor  parties  were  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  the  Democratic  Peasant  Party,  which  were  communist 
decoys.  The  other  two  parties  were  the  C.D.U.  and  the  L.P.D.,  which, 
despite  the  subservience  of  some  of  their  leaders,  still  cherished  illusions 
of  independence  based  primarily  on  a  promise  that  the  elections  in  October 
1 950  would  be  free.  These  two  parties  were  particularly  anxious  to  appear 
before  the  electorate  with  their  own  separate  lists  of  candidates. 

The  attack  on  the  so-called  bourgeois  parties  began  with  the  year  1950. 
In  a  speech  on  10  January  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.E.D.1  Herr 
Ulbricht,  allegedly  the  chief  repository  of  power  in  eastern  Germany  out¬ 
side  Russian  ranks,  indicated  that  loyalty  to  the  National  Front  overrode 
other  political  considerations  and  that,  although  the  parties  in  the  Front 
might  cherish  different  objects,  no  attempt  to  destroy  the  new  democracy 
or  to  return  to  the  disastrous  pre-war  political  ways  would  be  tolerated. 
The  system  outlined  by  Herr  Ulbricht  might  be  described  as  a  multi¬ 
party  system,  within  which  all  parties  must  accept  the  theses  of  the  S.E.D. 
on  important  issues.  Alternatively,  it  might  be  described  as  a  system 
within  which  all  politicians  must  be  communists  with  freedom  for  some  to 
call  themselves  something  else.  Measures  against  the  less  accommodating 
members  of  other  parties  began  at  once.  The  Chairman  of  the  C.D.U.  in 
Saxony,  Professor  Hickmann,  was  attacked  in  the  press  and  by  public 
demonstrations  and  was  forced  to  resign  his  party  offices  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  his  own  colleagues.2  Professor  Hickmann  fled  to  the  west, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  other  prominent  members  of  his  party,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chairman  of  the  C.D.U.  in  Saxony-Anhalt  (Professor  Fascher), 
the  Finance  Ministers  of  Saxony  and  Saxony-Anhalt  (Herr  Rohner  and 
Dr.  Kunisch)  and  the  Labour  Minister  of  Brandenburg  (Herr  Schwob). 
These  were  followed  by  other  members  of  the  C.D.U.  and  by  members  of 
the  L.P.D.  It  became  apparent  that  the  new  state  was  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Politburo  of  the  S.E.D.3  on  behalf  of  the  Kremlin  and  that  Ministers  of 
other  parties,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  office,  would  be  closely  supervised 
by  communists  in  their  departments.  Arrests  were  also  reported  of  depart¬ 
mental  officials,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  not  clear  whether  they  were 
dismissed  for  party  reasons  or  as  scapegoats  for  administrative  or  industrial 
shortcomings.  Many  fled  westward.4 

1  Published  in  Neues  Deutschland  on  15  January  1950. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitm§>  31  January  1950;  Scotsman ,  1  February  1950. 

3  Consisting  of  five  communists  and  four  former  members  of  the  S.P.D. 

4  See  Daily  Express,  8  February  1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  9  and  10  February  1950;  Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung,  9  and  10  February  1950;  The  Times,  10  February  1950;  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
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In  March  1950  both  the  C.D.U.  and  the  L.P.D.  were  forced  to  agree 
that  all  parties  in  the  National  Front  should  present  a  common  electoral 
programme  and  should  conduct  a  common  electoral  campaign.  Although 
these  parties  had  not  yet  been  forced  to  accept  a  single  list  of  National 
Front  candidates,  there  were  revolts  in  local  organizations  followed  by 
resignations.  Early  in  April  Herr  Ulbricht  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  during  which  he  was  surmised  to  have  discussed  electoral  plans. 
Rumours  that  Moscow  insisted  on  a  single  electoral  list  were  confirmed 
by  Herr  Grotewohl  at  Dresden  on  1 1  May  in  a  speech  in  which  he  stressed 
the  need  for  all  parties  to  work  together  for  peace.1  By  July  it  was  clear 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  coming  October  were  to  have  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  election,  and  that  the  allocation  of  the  400  seats  in 
the  Volkskammer  had  already  been  determined.2 

The  emasculation  of  the  C.D.U.  and  the  L.P.D.  was  not  the  only  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  the  elections.  The  S.E.D.  had  also  to  be  purged  and, 
the  political  development  of  eastern  Germany  having  lagged  behind  that 
of  the  satellites  farther  east,  this  purge  was  begun  before  the  C.D.U.  and 
the  L.P.D.  had  been  completely  destroyed.  One  purge  had  already  been 
undertaken  in  the  winter  of  1948-9,  when  the  S.E.D.  was  alleged  to  be  so 
far  infested  with  Titoism  as  to  have  forfeited  the  trust  of  the  Russians.3 
A  Congress  of  the  S.E.D.  was  thrice  postponed4  and,  meeting  from  25  to 
28  January  1949,  learned  that  in  future  candidates  for  membership  in  the 
party  would  have  to  serve  a  probationary  apprenticeship  of  18  months. 
The  party  continued,  however,  as  a  communique  from  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  acknowledged  on  5  May  1949,  to  harbour  ideological  backsliding 
and  anti-Russian  feeling.5  The  failure  of  the  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin 
contributed  to  the  party’s  loss  of  popular  support,  which  the  party’s 
leaders  hoped  to  retrieve  by  creating  and  working  through  the  National 
Front.  Russian  support  for  the  S.E.D.  was  reported  to  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
so  long  as  the  Russians  hesitated  whether  to  set  up  a  separate  eastern 
German  state,  the  prospects  of  the  German  communist  leaders  were 
precarious. 

A  year  later,  in  July  1950,  the  S.E.D  held  its  third  Congress.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  outlined  by  Herr  Pieck  on  20  July6  included  action  against 
Trotskyist  and  Titoist  elements  and  the  remedying  of  other  internal  weak¬ 
nesses.  New  party  statutes  were  adopted;  the  executive  committee  was 


10  February  1950.  In  reverting  to  this  topic  on  5  April  1950  Neue  Z urcher  Z^itung  spoke  of  a  reign 
of  terror. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  13  May  1950. 

2  The  Times,  9  July  1950. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  24  January  1949;  New  York  Times,  25  January  1949. 

4  The  cancelled  opening  dates  were  5  December  1948  and  4  and  14  January  1949. 

5  Tagliche  Rundschau,  6  May  1949.  Thuringia  was  singled  out  for  special  criticism. 

6  Neues  Deutschland,  21  July  1950. 
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replaced  by  a  central  committee  of  51.1  Herr  Merker,  Herr  Eisler  and 
other  possible  rivals  of  Herr  Ulbricht  were  notably  excluded  from  this  new 
governing  body;  Herr  Ulbricht  became  Secretary-General  of  the  party. 

On  1  September  1950  it  was  revealed  that  six  prominent  members  of  the 
S.E.D.  had  been  expelled  from  the  party.2  They  included  Herr  Merker, 
formerly  a  Minister  and  a  member  of  the  inner  ring,  and  other  persons 
holding  high  office  in  broadcasting,  the  press,  the  railways,  and  informa¬ 
tion  services.  They  belonged  to  a  group  of  communists  who,  unlike  Herr 
Ulbricht  and  others,  had  spent  the  war  years  in  the  west,  and  they  were 
accused  of  treasonable  contacts  with  western  agents  during  the  war. 
On  8  September  three  other  Ministers  were  accused  by  Herr  Ulbricht  of 
failure  in  their  offices.  Further  denunciations  and  dismissals  followed  in 
the  Lander,  especially  of  former  members  of  the  S.P.D.  As  many  as  600 
leading  party  officials  were  alleged  to  have  been  dismissed,3  while  the 
number  of  ordinary  party  members  found  wanting  was  put  as  high  as 
500, 000. 4  Preparations  were  made  for  a  detailed  investigation  into  the 
proclivities  of  all  members  by  a  number  of  commissions  which  would  sit 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1951.  During  that  period  no  new  member 
would  be  admitted  to  the  party.5 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  Volkskammer  were  held  in  October 
1950  as  arranged.  On  14  September  1950  the  Bundestag  in  Bonn  (its 
communist  members  dissenting)  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  these 
elections  and  calling  upon  the  United  Nations  to  take  note  of  the  illegal 
and  criminal  acts  perpetrated  by  one  of  their  number  in  eastern  Ger¬ 
many.6  During  the  first  week  in  October  a  plebiscite  was  arranged  in 
Berlin  as  a  protest  against  the  elections.  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  sector 
of  the  city  were  invited  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  free  elections 
by  sending  to  the  west  the  stubs  of  their  old  ration-books.  This  was  done 
by  447,352  persons,  or  about  one  half  of  the  electorate  in  the  sector.  On 
1 1  October  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  three  western  Powers  addressed 
letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Control  Commission,  General 
Chuikov,  stating  that  they  could  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  coming 
election  or  any  government  resulting  therefrom.7  The  High  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  General  Chuikov  copies  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  in  which  the  Chancellor  asked  that 
free  elections  be  held  throughout  Germany.  On  1 3  October  Dr.  Adenauer 

1  For  the  full  list  see  Neues  Deutschland,  25  July  1950. 

2  Ibid.,  1  September  1950.  3  Der  Tagesspiegel,  8  October  1950. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  November  1950.  This  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  total 
membership,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  delinquents  than  was  discovered  in  such  purges 
elsewhere. 

5  See  a  speech  by  Herr  Ulbricht  made  at  a  private  party  meeting  in  October  and  published 
in  Neues  Deutschland  on  17  December  1950. 

6  New  York  Times,  15  September  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  403. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  12  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  165. 
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and  Dr.  Schumacher  both  broadcast  to  eastern  Germany  advising  Ger¬ 
mans  to  abstain  from  voting  but  not  to  run  the  serious  risks  involved  in 
casting  an  adverse  vote.1 

The  elections  took  place  on  15  October  1950.  It  was  subsequently 
announced2  that  98-539  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted  and  that  99-719 
per  cent,  of  them  cast  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  single  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  National  Front.  There  was  no  other  list.  This  percentage 
broke  even  the  highest  record  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

The  new  Volkskammer  met  on  15  November  1950,  when  Herr  Grote- 
wohl  outlined  his  policy  and  presented  his  new  government.3  A  week 
earlier,  on  8  November,  the  new  laws  had  been  enacted.4  The  one 
prescribed  the  composition  of  the  second  chamber,  the  Landerkammer; 
this  was  to  contain  50  members  from  the  five  Lander  in  the  zone  together 
with  13  non- vo ting  members  from  Berlin.5  The  second  law  increased  the 
size  of  the  government  to  23 — the  Prime  Minister,  five  deputy  Prime 
Ministers  and  17  departmental  Ministers.  In  Herr  Grotewohl’s  new 
ministry  the  C.D.U.  and  L.P.D.  retained  the  same  number  of  posts  as 
they  had  held  in  the  previous  smaller  ministry.  The  deputy  Prime 
Ministers  were  Herr  Ulbricht  and  Herr  Heinrich  Rau  (the  head  of  the 
important  State  Planning  Commission)  for  the  S.E.D.;  Herr  Nuschke  and 
Herr  Hans  Loch  for  the  C.D.U.  and  L.P.D.  respectively;6  and  Herr 
Lothar  Bloz  of  the  National  Democratic  Party.  Herr  Grotewohl’s  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  contained  no  surprises.  He  attacked  the  Churches,  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Schuman  Plan  and  the  rearmament  of  western 
Germany.  He  emphasized  the  need  for,  and  the  alleged  benefits  of,  close 
co-operation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  He  asked  that  the  western  Powers  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  meet  to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  constituent  German 
council  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  country.7  He  declared  that  if  such  a  constituent 
council  were  convened,  he  would  accept  the  principle  of  free  elections 
throughout  Germany. 

(iii)  The  Communists  and  the  Churches 

A  decision  to  make  a  full-scale  public  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  taken  during  1948.  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  who  was  chosen 
after  some  deliberation  as  the  first  and  principal  target  for  this  attack,  was 

1  The  Times,  14  October  1950.  2  See  Neues  Deutschland,  21  October  1950. 

3  Ibid.  16  November  1950.  4  Ibid.  9  November  1950. 

5  The  50  full  members  were  distributed  as  follows :  Saxony  1 3 ;  Saxony-Anhalt  1 1 ;  Thuringia 
10;  Brandenburg  9;  Mecklenburg  7. 

6  Herr  Loch  replaced  Dr.  Kastner,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  L.P.D.  in  July  1950. 

In  this  Herr  Grotewohl  was  echoing  the  policy  evolved  by  the  meeting  of  eastern  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Prague  on  21  October:  see  above,  p.  78. 
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arrested  on  2  7  December  1 948  and  was  sentenced  in  Budapest  on  8  F ebruary 
1949  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.1  During  1949-50  the  attack  was  continued 
and  was  directed,  at  least  ostensibly  and  for  the  time  being,  at  the  authority 
of  the  Vatican  rather  than  at  the  existence  of  the  Church  or  the  practice  of 
religion,  though  these  were  in  fact  threatened  and  circumscribed  by  official 
regulation  and  unofficial  persecution.  The  Vatican  was  portrayed  as  a 
foreign  Power  allied  with  the  imperialist  warmongers  of  the  west;  its 
diplomatic  representatives  were  bidden  to  leave  communist  capitals;2  the 
religious  orders,  which  might  be  regarded  as  even  more  closely  linked  with 
Rome  than  the  national  hierarchies,  were  stripped  of  their  property  and 
compelled  to  abandon  their  activities;  members  of  the  clergy  were  required 
to  swear  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  state,  to  become  civil  servants  first  and 
servants  of  international  Catholicism  second,  if  at  all;  attempts  were  made 
to  form  dissident  Catholic  churches  not  in  communion  with  Rome.  If 
these  moves  were  designed  as  a  prelude  to  the  early  and  forcible  extinction 
of  religion — a  stupendous,  not  to  say  foolhardy,  endeavour  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe — the  ultimate  purpose  was  concealed  and  governments 
protested  their  devotion  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion,  pending  the  day  when  religion  would  fade  away  under  the  impact 
of  enlightenment. 

The  Vatican,  faced  with  a  political  crisis  graver  than  any  since  the  days 
of  Benedict  XIV  and  Clement  XIII  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
secular  governments  of  Europe  were  slighting  the  Papacy  and  expelling 
its  servants,  retaliated  with  the  awful  weapon  of  excommunication.  The 
force  of  this  once  formidable  sanction  might  have  been  lessened  with 
changes  in  the  climate  of  opinion,  but  it  could  still  serve  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  waverers  and  even  perhaps  to  deter  rulers  who,  though  them¬ 
selves  caring  personally  nothing  for  it,  had  yet  to  consider  its  meaning  for 
the  masses.  Pope  Pius  XII  ruled  in  effect  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  at 
once  a  Christian  and  a  communist.  Certain  questions  having  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  to  the  Supreme  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office,  the  answers  of  that  body  were  approved  by  the  Pope  on  30  June 
1949  and  published  on  13  July3 *  in  the  form  of  a  decree  which  provided: 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  enlist  in  or  show  favour  to  a  Communist  Party , 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  publish,  read,  disseminate,  write  or  contribute 
to  books  or  other  writings  which  supported  communist  doctrine  or  prac¬ 
tice;  that  a  Roman  Catholic  who  knowingly  and  freely  transgressed  the 
foregoing  provisions  might  not  receive  the  sacraments,  and  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  who  professed,  defended  or  spread  the  materialist  and  anti- 


1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  203-4. 

2  Prague,  Sofia  and  Bucharest:  see  below,  pp.  226  and  233. 

3  Tablet,  23  July  1949,  p-  53  5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  July  1949;  P-  4^7 1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1949-50,  P-  4°6- 
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Christian  doctrines  of  communism  incurred  ipso  facto  that  degree  of  excom¬ 
munication  from  which  he  could  be  relieved  only  by  the  Holy  See  itself. 

These  provisions  were  explained  on  1 8  July  1949  by  an  official  at  the 
Vatican.1  The  decree,  it  was  stated,  distinguished  three  kinds  of  delin¬ 
quent.  First,  there  were  those  unfortunates  for  whom  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  party  membership  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death;  these  were 
not  affected.  Secondly,  there  were  those  who  joined  a  Communist  Party 
to  secure  material  advantages  but  without  believing  its  anti-Christian 
doctrine;  these  were  not  justified  in  their  actions  and  must  now  choose;  if 
they  were  able  to  leave  the  party  and  did  not  do  so,  they  would  cease  to 
receive  the  sacraments,  though  they  would  not  incur  excommunication. 
The  third  and  final  category  comprised  those  who  knew  and  accepted  the 
anti-Christian  teaching  of  communism;  these  became  excommunicate.2 
It  was  further  explained  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  on  26  July  that  member¬ 
ship  of  organizations  which  were  really,  though  not  professedly,  communist 
was  included  within  the  scope  of  the  Papal  ban.  A  further  decree  of 
11  August  19493  dealt  with  the  problem  of  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  communists.  It  recalled  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law 
regarding  mixed  marriages  (e.g.  the  necessity  for  special  permission  and 
a  promise  to  bring  the  children  up  as  Roman  Catholics),  but  imposed  no 
new  restrictions  especially  applicable  to  marriage  with  a  communist. 

Moscow’s  reaction  to  the  Vatican  decree  of  13  July  was  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  anti-Papal  propaganda,  in  which  the  Papacy  was  represented  both 
as  an  obscurantist  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  vainly  flaunting  the  faded 
and  monstrous  pretensions  of  the  Inquisition  and  as  an  active  ally  of 
President  Truman,  Mr.  Attlee  and  other  enemies  of  the  people.4  In  the 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic  satellites,  however — in  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Hungary — the  communists  had  to  proceed  warily,  and  in 
Warsaw  in  particular  there  was  an  interval  before  the  government  re¬ 
taliated  by  threatening  with  prosecution  for  treason  all  who  might  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  decree.5 

The  campaign  against  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  which  culminated  in  his 
arraignment  and  trial  in  the  winter  of  1 948-9,  was  carefully  prepared  but 
also  experimental.  Since  the  experiment  was  not  repeated,  it  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  judged  a  success.  In  Hungary  the  government  resumed 
its  attempts  to  bring  the  Church  to  terms  and  an  agreement  was  signed  in 
August  1950.  But  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  same  purpose  and  many 
of  the  same  methods  were  pursued,  the  Primate  was  not  arrested  or  put  on 

1  The  Times,  19  July  1949. 

2  For  further  commentary  see  the  Tablet,  6  August  1949;  Osservatore  Romano,  26  July  1949. 
The  latter  paper,  on  31  July,  traced  the  salute  with  the  clenched  fist  to  Manichean  origins. 

3  Published  on  16  August  1949.  See  the  Tablet,  27  August  1949,  p.  141. 

4  See  for  instance  Izvestia,  29  July  1949,  and  Pravda,  30  July  1949.  The  Patriarch  of  Moscow 

joined  in  the  frayi  Izvestia ,  6  August  1949*  5  See  below,  p.  2°9« 
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trial.  The  government  preferred  to  isolate  him  from  his  followers  without 
pressing  the  judicial  arm  into  its  service  and  without  making  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  the  central  figure  of  a  melodrama.  In  Czechoslovakia  no  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded.  In  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  an  agreement  between 
Church  and  state  was  signed  in  April  1950  after  attacks  on  religious  orga¬ 
nizations  and  institutions  similar  to  contemporary  attacks  in  Hungary. 

In  these  three  countries  the  government  succeeded,  generally  speaking, 
in  subjecting  the  Churches  to  the  secular  power  and  in  depriving  the 
Churches  of  their  opportunities  and  their  property,  but  the  government 
failed  in  what  may  well  have  been  the  equally  important  objective  of 
detaching  the  Roman  Catholic  communities  from  Rome.  The  bishops  re¬ 
fused  to  renounce  Rome  and  the  government  failed  to  find  adequate  clerical 
support  for  the  establishment  of  rival  Churches.  The  government  de¬ 
manded  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  clergy  and  made  the  taking  of  the 
oath  a  condition  of  receiving  a  stipend  and  even,  in  practice,  of  keeping 
out  of  jail.  At  this  point  the  bishops  authorized  the  lower  clergy  to  take 
the  oath  (with  what  mental  reservations  cannot  be  known)  and  by  so  doing 
preserved  the  existence  and  unity  of  their  Churches  and  also  the  link  with 
that  strong  support  in  the  Eternal  City  beyond  the  communist  reach.  Not 
that  this  or  any  other  concession  saved  many  from  suffering  and  martyrdom. 
Early  in  1 949  it  was  estimated  in  Rome  that  in  the  last  four  years  246  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  had  been  killed,  404  had  been  sent  to  Siberia, 
1,065  had  been  imprisoned  and  589  were  missing.1  On  27  July  1950  a 
Vatican  broadcast  put  the  number  of  priests  killed  or  imprisoned  in  five 
years  in  the  European  satellites,  the  former  Baltic  states  and  the  Ukraine 
at  over  13, 000. 2  Persecution  in  some  places  was  so  intense  that  priests 
were  authorized  to  say  mass  in  secret  and  to  celebrate  it  with  bread  only.3 

In  eastern  Germany  the  early  symptoms  of  a  like  process  were  appear¬ 
ing.  The  Balkans  on  the  other  hand  appeared  to  have  progressed  farthest 
towards  the  communist  ideal.  Church  affairs  were  less  harassing  for 
Ministers  in  Sofia,  Bucharest  or  Belgrade  than  for  their  colleagues  in 
Budapest,  Prague  and  Warsaw. 

( a )  Hungary 

The  genesis  and  outcome  of  the  attack  on  Cardinal  Mindszenty  have 
already  been  described  in  a  previous  volume  in  this  series.4  After  the 
removal  of  the  Cardinal  the  government  resumed  its  attempt  to  bring  the 
Church  to  terms.  On  15  June  1949  Mr.  Dobi,  the  Prime  Minister,  said 

1  Daily  Telegraph ,  29  March  1949.  2  The  Times,  28  and  31  July  1950. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  March  1949. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  200-5.  A  trial  of  15  ‘accomplices’  of  the  Cardinal  opened  on 
28  February  1949.  Five  confessions  of  guilt  were  withdrawn  when  the  case  began.  Thirteen 
of  the  accused  were  convicted.  For  the  discussion  of  the  Mindszenty  case  at  Lake  Success  see 
below,  p.  559. 
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that  he  still  wanted  an  agreement  with  the  Church,  but  over  a  year  passed 
before  agreement  was  reached. 

In  September  1949  compulsory  religious  education  in  schools  was 
abolished.  In  December  the  bishops  authorized  the  lower  clergy  to  take 
an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  state,  while  themselves  refusing  to  do  so  without 
permission  from  Rome.  On  14  January  1950  it  was  announced  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  Churches  had  taken  the  oath.1 

In  May  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  refused  to  sign  a  manifesto  in 
favour  of  the  communist  Peace  Movement  and  produced  an  anti-com¬ 
munist  peace  manifesto  of  their  own.  This  was  followed  by  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Revai,2  who  attacked  the  priests  for  their  refusal  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  state  or  to  support  the  Peace  Movement,  attacked  the  Vatican  for 
truckling  to  American  imperialists  as  it  had  truckled  to  Hitler  and  the 
Habsburgs,  threatened  to  stop  Papal  appointment  of  bishops  without 
reference  to  the  secular  power,  and  foreshadowed  measures  against  the 
religious  orders  on  charges  of  subversive  activities.  Mr.  Revai’s  fury, 
though  directed  principally  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  did  not  ignore 
other  denominations.  Protestants  and  Jews  were  alleged  to  harbour 
reactionaries  in  their  ranks;  various  sects  were  said  to  be  in  American  pay; 
and  the  Freemasons  were  accused  of  being  more  pro-American  than  anti¬ 
clerical.  Mr.  Revai  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
optional  religious  teaching  in  schools,  but  that  nevertheless  all  parents 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  option  should  be  universally  branded  as 
reactionary.3 

A  pastoral  letter  in  defence  of  the  religious  orders  was  issued  by  the 
bishops  on  1 1  June  1950,  but — as  in  Poland  three  months  earlier4 — the 
threat  to  the  orders  was  followed  by  negotiation  and  agreement.  On 
21  June  it  was  announced  in  Budapest  that  the  bishops  had  made  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  government.5  On  the  same  day  it  was  also  announced  that 
a  number  of  monks  had  been  arrested  and  some  nuns  had  been  charged 
with  theft.  Monasteries  and  convents  were  being  requisitioned  and  their 
inmates  evicted;6  arrests  of  monks  and  nuns  in  large  numbers  were 
reported.7  Against  this  background  discussions  began  at  the  end  of  June. 

1  See  below,  p.  226,  for  a  similar  announcement  in  Prague  a  few  months  later. 

It  was  reported  in  April  1950  that  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Bishop  Ordasz,  had 
been  deposed.  Bishop  Ordasz  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment  in  September  1948 
(see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  201).  A  retrial  was  ordered  in  July  1949  and  he  was  released  on 
30  May  1950.  On  8  June  1 950  the  Lutheran  Church  elected  a  successor  more  acceptable  to  the 
government. 

2  Hungarian  Bulletin,  16  June  1950;  The  Times,  7  June  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  410.  Mr.  Revai  was  Minister  of  People’s  Culture. 

3  In  practice  religious  teaching  was  reported  to  be  seriously  impeded:  Manchester  Guardian, 

12  January  1950.  ,  4  See  below,  p.  230. 

5  For  the  bishops’  memorandum  to  the  government,  see  the  Tablet,  17  June  1950,  p.  489. 

6  Cf.  similar  proceedings  in  Czechoslovakia,  p.  226  below. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  June  1950. 
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The  state  wished  to  secure  the  Church’s  acceptance  of  land  reform,  of  the 
secularization  of  the  schools,  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  by  all  grades  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  veto  appointments  to  bishoprics.  In 
return  the  state  was  willing  to  pay  clerical  stipends  for  20  years  (as  it  had 
agreed  with  other  Churches),  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Church 
should  be  self-supporting.  As  discussions  proceeded,  unaccommodating 
bishops  were  publicly  at  tacked  and  accused  of  sabotage1  in  such  a  way  that 
an  impartial  observer  might  conclude  that  the  government’s  principal 
objects  were  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Church  leaders  and  their 
followers  and  to  found  a  national  Church  independent  of  Rome  (as  had 
been  done  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1918). 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  30  August  1950. 2  The  bishops  accepted 
the  new  regime  and  constitution,  agreed  to  support  the  Peace  Movement 
and  the  campaign  to  ban  atomic  weapons,  undertook  to  keep  the  Church 
out  of  politics  and  promised  to  encourage  support  for  the  five-year  plan 
and  to  dissuade  priests  from  opposing  agricultural  co-operatives.  The 
government  guaranteed  religious  freedom  to  Roman  Catholics,  returned 
eight  schools  to  the  Church  and  promised  to  support  the  Church  financially 
for  18  years.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  oath,  but  it  was  assumed  that  the 
state  had  secured  the  substance  of  its  demands  on  this  count.  It  was  not 
clear  how  many  bishops  approved  these  terms,  and  the  agreement  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Vatican  before  signature.  If  by  signing  it  the  bishops 
hoped  to  secure  a  truce  or  breathing-space,  they  were  disappointed  within 
a  week,  for  on  7  September  the  government  decreed  the  dissolution  of  all 
religious  orders  in  Hungary  except  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and 
Piarist  and  one  order  of  women.  Fifty-nine  other  orders  were  required  to 
abandon  their  work  and  to  give  up  their  buildings  within  three  months. 
About  10,000  monks  and  nuns  were  thus  rendered  homeless.  The  commu¬ 
nist  government  had  outdone  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  who  while  closing 
houses  by  the  thousand  had  yet  spared  them  by  the  hundred. 

(b)  Czechoslovakia 

Discussions  for  a  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  between  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  began  in  January  1949.3 
Matters  in  dispute  included:  the  future  of  Church  schools,  the  position 
of  priests  (such  as  Father  Plojhar)4  who  engaged  in  politics  in  despite  of 
their  spiritual  superiors,  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  from  politics  and  the 

1  New  York  Times,  28  July  1950;  The  Times,  29  July  1950. 

2  New  Central  European  Observer,  16  September  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  7  October  1950, 
p.  684;  Clergy  Review,  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  414. 

3  President  Gottwald  received  the  Czechoslovak  bishops  on  19  January  1949.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  discussions  was  made  known  on  17  February. 

4  Father  Plojhar,  the  Minister  of  Health,  had  been  suspended  from  his  priestly  functions  for 
refusing  to  abandon  his  political  career.  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  208. 
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state’s  interpretation  of  politics  in  this  context,  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
publish  newspapers,  the  state’s  demand  that  correspondence  between  the 
Czechoslovak  hierarchy  and  the  Vatican  should  pass  through  a  state  office, 
compensation  for  Church  lands  which  had  been  nationalized,  and  the 
allegedly  forcible  conversion  of  Uniates  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  these  and  other  matters  was  accompanied  by  a  barrage  of  attacks 
against  the  Vatican  in  the  press  and  on  the  wireless. 

The  negotiations  were  fruitless.  In  a  letter  to  his  clergy  on  29  April 
19491  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  Monsignor  Beran,  laid  the  blame  on  the 
government,  which  he  accused  of  having  wired  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Church  leaders  during  the  negotiations.  For  the  government  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Dr.  Cepicka,  stigmatized  this  as  a  trumped-up  charge  designed 
to  give  the  Archbishop  an  excuse  to  break  up  the  conference.  Dr.  Cepicka 
alleged  that  the  Archbishop  of  Olomouc,  who  returned  from  Rome  on 
4  March,  was  the  bearer  of  instructions  to  this  effect.2 

In  his  letter  of  29  April  1949  Archbishop  Beran  also  accused  the 
government  of  attempting  to  suppress  religion  in  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  citing  the  closing  of  Church  schools,  the  suppression  of  Church 
papers  and  the  censoring  of  prayer  books.  On  17  May  he  protested  in 
letters  to  the  Minister  of  Education,3  Mr.  Zdenek  Nejedly,  and  the  leader 
of  the  People’s  Party,4  Mr.  Alois  Petr,  against  the  publication  by  the  state 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  the  Church  was  no  longer 
itself  able  to  produce;  at  the  same  time  he  threatened  to  excommunicate 
Roman  Catholics  who  assisted  the  government’s  anti-clerical  measures. 
The  government  banned  collections  in  churches.  On  28  May  the  Minister 
of  Information,  Mr.  Vaclav  Kopecky,  threatened  punishment  for  traitors, 
even  if  they  were  priests;  declared  that  the  Vatican  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Czechoslovakia;  and  announced  that  all  schools  would  become  state 
schools  and  would  teach  Marxist  doctrine.  On  the  same  day  Archbishop 
Beran  told  the  clergy  that  further  negotiation  with  the  government  was 
purposeless.5  The  Archbishop  repeated  his  threat  of  excommunication, 
declared  that  the  People’s  Party  no  longer  had  the  right  to  call  itself 
Catholic  and  forbade  the  sale  of  communist  literature  (including  the  paper 
of  the  People’s  Party)  near  any  church.  In  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Vitus  in  Prague  on  5  June  he  appealed  for  loyalty  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  Pope.6 

On  10  June  1949  the  body  called  Catholic  Action  was  formally  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Its  principal  avowed  object  was  to  secure  an  agreement  between 

1  Tablet,  25  June  1949,  pp.  418-20;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  415. 

2  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  19  July  1949;  Prague  News  Letter,  21  July  1949. 

3  Tablet,  25  June  1949. 

4  Ostensibly  still  a  Roman  Catholic  party:  see  ibid.  2  Tuly  1040,  d.  14. 

5  Ibid.  4  June  1949,  p.  372. 

6  Ibid.  11  June  1949,  p.  388. 
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Church  and  state  on  the  basis  of  the  state’s  recognition  of  episcopal 
supremacy  in  spiritual  matters  and  the  Church’s  abstention  from  interfer¬ 
ing  in  politics.  Its  principal  unavowed  object  was  to  create  a  split  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia  and  to  get  Archbishop  Beran 
out  of  the  way.  On  1 1  June  the  Archbishop  ordered  the  clergy  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Catholic  Action.  On  15  June  the  Archbishop’s  palace 
was  raided  and  he  was  reported  to  be  under  constraint.1  On  18  June  he 
preached  at  the  Strahov  monastery  and  enjoined  his  hearers  not  to  give 
credence  to  any  alleged  confession  by  him  which  might  be  produced  in  the 
near  future.  On  19  June  disturbances  in  his  cathedral  prevented  him  from 
preaching  there,2  but  a  pastoral  letter  was  read  to  congregations  through¬ 
out  the  country.3  In  this  letter  the  bishops  declared  that  they  had  always 
been  willing  to  come  to  a  just  agreement  with  the  state.  They  refuted  the 
charge  that  they  had  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  negotiations  and 
cited  evidence  to  show  that  the  government  was  insincere  in  its  protesta¬ 
tions — the  suppression  of  Church  papers  despite  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  freedom  of  expression,  the  denial  to  the  Church  of  facilities  for 
broadcasting,  the  formation  of  the  schismatic  Catholic  Action  as  a  means 
to  attack  the  bishops  and  to  confuse  the  faithful.  They  laid  down  three 
conditions  for  a  settlement  sine  quibus  non :  respect  and  recognition  for  the 
Christian  way  of  life  in  public  affairs  and  in  education,  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  and  the  cancellation  of 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  religion  and  on  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
rights. 

On  20  June  1949  the  Vatican  pronounced  all  clerical  and  lay  adherents 
of  Catholic  Action  to  be  ipso  facto  excommunicate.  On  2 1  June  Mr.  Zapo- 
tocky  broadcast  an  attack  on  Archbishop  Beran  for  stirring  up  trouble 
and  victimizing  priests  loyal  to  the  government.4  The  early  arrest  of 
the  Archbishop  was  expected.  On  25  June  a  government  decree  banned 
the  circulation  of  pastoral  letters  and  all  meetings  of  clergy  without  govern¬ 
ment  authority;5  the  decree  also  declared  excommunications  to  be  invalid 
and  illegal.  On  the  same  day  another  threatening  speech  was  made  by 
Dr.  Cepicka.6 

On  Sunday  26  June  the  Archbishop  was  not  in  his  cathedral  and  there 
were  no  disturbances.  A  pastoral  letter,  signed  by  all  the  bishops,  was  read. 
It  alleged  that  well-planned  persecution  of  the  Church  was  in  progress  and 
that  no  religious  activity  was  any  longer  possible  apart  from  church-going 

1  The  Times,  1 6  June  1 949. 

2  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  disturbances  were  caused  by  the  disapproval  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  when  the  Archbishop  attempted  to  abuse  the  pulpit  for  his  own  political  purposes. 

3  Tablet,  25  June  1949,  p.  418;  Relazioni  Intermzionali,  2  July  1949,  pp.  424~5  (text)- 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  2  July  1949,  p.  425;  Neue  Z^cher  Zeitung>  23  June  1949;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  419. 

5  New  York  Times,  28  June  1949. 


6  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  28  June  1949. 
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(and  many  were  afraid  even  to  do  that) ;  it  repeated  past  complaints  and 
arguments  and  again  condemned  Catholic  Action.1  Copies  of  the  letter 
were  circulated  by  hand,  and  the  number  of  priests  who  read  this  letter 
and  that  of  the  preceding  Sunday  was  said  to  have  alarmed  the  govern¬ 
ment.2  Hostility  to  the  government  was  particularly  strong  in  Slovakia, 
where  riots  were  only  repressed  by  the  imposition  of  martial  law  and  cur¬ 
few.3  A  tour  of  Slovakia  by  the  Vatican  charge  d’affaires  led  to  an  incident 
on  30  June,  as  a  result  of  which  the  charge  d’affaires,  supported  by  the 
French  Ambassador,  formally  complained  of  ill  treatment.  The  govern¬ 
ment  rejected  this  protest  and  accused  the  charge  d’affaires  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  discontent  in  Slovakia  was 
judged  serious  enough  to  call  for  visits  and  speeches  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Zapotocky,  and  other  Ministers  early  in  July,  while  Mr.  Nejedly,  in  a 
broadcast  from  Prague  on  3  July4  (a  Sunday)  and  in  a  speech  on  1 1  July 
(the  feast  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius),  threatened  the  bishops  with 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  communists  in  February  1948. 

The  government  offered  Archbishop  Beran  a  police  guard  and  told  him 
on  30  June  1949  that  he  might  go  where  he  wished.  This  intimation  was 
accompanied  by  a  hint  to  him  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  summer 
holiday;  it  seemed  that  the  government  was  not  anxious  to  arrest  the 
Archbishop  or  to  put  him  on  trial.  The  Archbishop  refused,  however,  to 
leave  his  palace,  and  while  he  remained  thus  confined,  the  Vatican  tried 
to  keep  his  clergy  united  and  resolute  by  broadcasting  information  and 
instructions  at  a  specified  time  each  week.  There  was  some  doubt  how  far 
the  Archbishop  was  now  a  prisoner,  but  in  a  letter  of  5  August  to  the 
State  Prosecutor5  the  Archbishop  complained  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
since  19  June,  was  allowed  no  visitors  or  correspondence  (except  on  post¬ 
cards)  and  received  no  replies  to  his  letters  to  the  Ministers  of  Education 
and  of  the  Interior. 

The  terms  of  the  Vatican  decree  of  13  July  19496  became  widely  known 
and  discussed  soon  after  its  promulgation,  though  the  communist  press  at 
first  ignored  it.  On  15  July  the  government  announced  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  to  give  the  state  control  over  Church  property  and  over  clerical 
appointments,  including  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  archbishops. 
Clerical  stipends  would  be  paid  by  the  state  to  ‘reliable’  priests,  but  un¬ 
reliable  priests  would  be  liable  to  dismissal.  Priests  would  be  required  to 


1  The  full  text  of  this  letter  was  published  by  the  New  York  Times  on  27  June  1949. 

2  Ibid.  14  July  1949.  The  Communist  Party  was  alleged  to  have  outlined  and  circulated  on 
28  June  a  plan  of  campaign  to  discredit  the  priests  and  to  strengthen  Catholic  Action. 

3  See  Daily  Telegraph  and  Irish  Press,  30  June  1949,  and  Neue  Zhrcher  Z^itung,  1  July  1949. 

4  The  Times,  4  July  1949. 

5  Printed  and  circulated  in  Czechoslovakia  on  1 7  August  1 949  and  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
18  August  1949.  See  also  Tablet,  27  August  1949,  p.  139. 

6  See  above,  p.  215. 
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swear  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  state.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  Vatican  decree  would  rank  as  treason  and 
would  be  punished  as  such,  and  Dr.  Cepicka  made  a  speech  containing 
exceptionally  violent  denunciations  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Czechoslovak 
hierarchy.1 

On  the  following  Sunday,  17  July  1949,  many  priests  read  in  the  churches 
a  proclamation  affirming  their  loyalty  to  Archbishop  Beran  and  the 
bishops  and  denouncing  Catholic  Action.2  Many  were  arrested  and  fined, 
but  they  elected  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  to  pay  the  fine  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  released.  During  the  following  week  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  fresh  warnings  of  wholesale  retaliation  against  the  clergy 
and  the  religious  orders  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  excommunicate 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  Selected  priests  and  monks  were 
summoned  to  Prague  to  be  given  formal  notice  of  the  government’s 
intentions.3  Speaking  on  24  July  Mr.  Zapotocky  said  that  if  a  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  Moscow  and  Rome,  Prague  would  choose  Moscow,4 
while  two  days  later  Mr.  Fierlinger,  in  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Times ,  sought  to  explain  what  was  happening  by  comparing 
his  government’s  predicament  with  that  of  King  Henry  VIII.5 

On  3  August  1949  a  priest  who  had  refused  to  give  the  sacrament  to  a 
communist  was  sentenced  to  eight  years’  imprisonment  for  treason.  On 
1 9  September  the  secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Olomouc  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years’  imprisonment  for  treason  for  having  distributed  a  circular 
enjoining  implementation  of  the  Vatican  decree  of  13  July.  Other  trials 
of  the  same  kind  were  reported.  By  early  August  some  twenty  priests  were 
said  to  have  been  excommunicated  for  supporting  Catholic  Action,  and 
on  20  September  Roman  Catholic  sources  in  Czechoslovakia  estimated 
at  200  the  number  of  priests  and  nuns  recently  arrested. 

On  14  August  1949  two  new  bishops  were  consecrated  at  Trnava  in 
Slovakia.6  After  the  ceremony  the  assembled  bishops  conferred  and  drew 
up  a  new  statement7  in  which  they  said  that  they  would  swear  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  state  provided  that  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
bishops  were  recognized  and  that  the  state  stopped  interfering  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  seminaries,8  cancelled  measures  impinging  on  religious  freedom  and 

1  This  speech,  together  with  others,  was  published  on  30  July  1949  by  the  Central  Action 
Committee  of  the  National  Front  under  the  title  Treason  of  the  Vatican  and  the  bishops.  See  also 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  July  1949,  pp.  467-8. 

2  Tablet,  23  July  1949,  p-  60;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  421. 

3  Cf.  similar  action  in  Poland,  below,  p.  229. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  July  1949. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  July  1949. 

6  The  government  made  the  holding  of  the  ceremony  as  difficult  as  possible  by  stopping  trains 
and  erecting  road  blocks.  A  third  bishop  was  consecrated  in  Prague  on  17  September  1949. 

7  Tablet,  1  October  1949,  p.  220. 

8  Theological  students  were  required  to  listen  to  lectures  on  popular  democracy,  etc. 
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discontinued  its  campaign  against  the  Church.  The  government,  however, 
perhaps  because  its  principal  object  was  the  elimination  of  a  hierarchy 
loyal  to  Rome,  or  perhaps  because  the  end  of  the  harvest  enabled  it  to 
take  up  an  uncompromising  position  without  the  fear  that  priests  would 
encourage  sabotage  of  the  crops,  responded  only  with  more  threats  against 
the  monasteries  and  the  bishops.1  The  clergy  next  organized  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  new  laws.2  While  acknowledging  the  material 
benefits  which  would  accompany  the  proffered  higher  salaries,  the  clergy 
refused  to  accept  these  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  required  in  exchange 
to  give  up  their  freedom  and  that  other  classes  of  the  population  were  at 
the  same  time  having  their  wages  reduced.  The  clergy  also  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointments  from  any  but  free  ecclesiastical  superiors.  On  8  Septem¬ 
ber  1949  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia  claimed  that 
this  document  had  already  been  signed  by  70  per  cent,  of  the  clergy.3 

On  4  October  19494  the  government  decided  to  establish  a  State  Office 
for  Church  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Cepicka  was  appointed  as  its  head  on 
25  October.  On  14  October  the  National  Assembly  passed  Bills  giving 
the  government  control  over  the  Church  and  making  the  clergy  servants 
of  the  state  from  1  November  1949. 5  A  few  days  later  it  was  announced 
that  priests  must  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  state  before  1  November 
in  order  to  qualify  for  their  stipends.  On  21  October  the  Church  de¬ 
nounced  the  new  laws  as  contrary  to  God’s  laws  and  unacceptable  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  clergy;  the  proffered  state  salaries  were  likened  to 
the  reward  of  Judas. 

On  25  October  1949  twelve  bishops  (not  including  the  Archbishop) 
authorized  the  lower  clergy  to  take  the  oath  in  a  qualified  form6  and  to 
accept  state  salaries.  For  themselves  they  refused  the  salaries  and  refused 
to  take  the  oath  without  Papal  authorization.  On  26  October  the  Vatican 
announced  that  no  further  concessions  would  be  made.  A  government 
decree  of  3  November  amplified  earlier  requirements  about  the  taking  of 
the  oath.7  Archbishops,  bishops  and  administrators  were  to  take  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prime  Minister;  others  before  the  head  of  the  State  Office 
for  Church  Affairs.  They  must  also  accept  the  state  salary  and  be  politi¬ 
cally  reliable,  failing  which  they  would  be  removed.  On  1 2  November  the 

1  On  28  August  1949  Dr.  Cepicka  accused  Archbishop  Beran  and  the  bishops  of  maintaining 
a  spy  network:  Czechoslovak  News  Letter,  2  September  1949. 

2  Tablet,  5  November  1949,  p.  300. 

3  The  full  text  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  9  September  1949. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  pp.  648-g. 

s  J-  B.  Barron  and  H.  M.  Waddams:  Communism  and  the  Churches  (London,  S.C.M.  Press, 
PP-  55“6o;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  December  1949,  p.  763;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  p-  422. 

6  ‘Provided  that  this  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church  and  with  the 
natural  rights  of  man’:  Tablet,  29  October  1949,  pp.  278-9. 

7  New  York  Times,  4  November  1949. 
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Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Nosek,  refused  to  accept  the  qualified  form 
of  oath. 

On  29  October  1949  the  government  released,  or  stayed  proceedings 
against,  127  allegedly  repentant  priests,  and  on  2  November  imprisoned 
priests  and  civilians  were  encouraged  to  appeal  for  clemency  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  release  of  153  repentant  laymen  was 
announced  on  12  November  and  of  168  Slovak  priests  and  laymen  later 
in  the  month.  Further  releases  of  Slovaks  were  announced  early  in  1950, 
but  these  releases  were  accompanied  by  more  arrests,  estimated  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles  at  40—50  during  the  first  two  months  of  1950,  making  a 
total  of  about  200  priests  in  prison  at  the  end  of  February.  By  the  end  of 
l95°  the  number  was  thought  to  have  risen  still  higher  and  special  camps 
for  detained  priests  were  believed  to  exist.1 

A  decree  of  8  November  19492  established  a  committee  to  supervise 
the  political  and  professional  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  property, 
activities,  publications  and  charitable  organizations  of  the  Churches.  On 
12  November  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  that  marriage  in 
church  would  no  longer  be  legal  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  17  November  1949  the  bishops  addressed  a  protest  to  the  govern- 
mentJ  and  an  appeal  to  the  clergy.  The  latter  insisted  that  priests  must 
stand  firm  or  pay  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  penalty.  Priests  were  in¬ 
structed  inter  alia  to  add  the  qualifying  proviso  when  taking  the  oath.4 
In  fact  very  many  priests  did  take  the  oath,  possibly  with  mental  reserva¬ 
tions,  after  being  refused  permission  openly  to  add  the  proviso  devised  by 
the  Church.  At  the  end  of  January  1950  the  government  claimed  that 
98  per  cent,  of  priests  had  taken  the  oath,  but  this  favourite  figure  of 
communist  statistics  may  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  government  might  feel  satisfied  with  the  success  of  its  measures 
against  the  lower  clergy. 

In  February  1950  the  government  appointed  an  administrator  of  the 
vacant  see  of  Banska  Bistrica.  In  a  pastoral  letter  of  17  February5  the 
bishops  called  on  the  clergy  to  condemn  the  priest  who  had  accepted  this 
office  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  declared  excommunicate  and 
vitandus.  On  18  February  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  state  was  taken  by  an 
assistant  bishop  of  the  archdiocese  of  Prague,  but  since  the  juror  was  not 
a  diocesan,  his  act  was  not  held  culpable  by  the  Church.  On  3  March 
Dr.  Cepicka,  especially  angered  by  the  bishops’  letter  of  17  February,  said 
that  the  bishops  had  been  warned  for  the  last  time  to  cease  supporting  the 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  18  December  1950.  One  report  spoke  of  2,000  imprisoned  priests:  Le 
Monde,  21  December  1950. 

2  New  York  Tribune,  12  November  1949.  3  Tablet,  10  December  1949,  p.  416. 

4  For  fuller  details  of  the  bishops’  instructions  to  the  clergy  see  Neue  Z urcher  Zeitung,  26  Novem¬ 
ber  1949;  Tablet,  3  December  1949,  pp.  395-6. 

5  Tablet,  11  March  1950,  p.  196. 
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Vatican  against  the  Czechoslovak  state,1  but  he  found  it  necessary  during 
a  debate  on  the  budget  on  18  March  to  renew  his  accusations  against  the 
bishops,  adding  that  they  also  opposed  the  transfer  of  Sudeten  Germans 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany. 

At  the  same  time  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  broken  off. 
On  1 6  March  1950  Monsignor  de  Lira,  the  Vatican’s  representative  in 
Prague,  was  ordered  to  leave  in  three  days  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  subversive  activities.2  On  4  May  Prague  closed  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Legation  to  the  Holy  See  without  first  informing  the  Vatican. 

On  30  March  1950  it  was  announced  in  Prague  that  the  heads  of  all 
other  Churches  had  taken  the  oath  before  the  Prime  Minister.3  On  the 
following  day  the  trial  began  in  Prague  of  ten  senior  members  of  Roman 
Catholic  religious  orders  on  charges  of  espionage  and  treason.  Some  of 
the  accused  pleaded  guilty;  sentences  ranged  from  imprisonment  for  life 
to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  The  trial  was  rightly  regarded  as  the 
prelude  to  repressive  measures  against  the  orders,  for  on  18  April  the 
closing  of  most  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the  country  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  their  quarters  into  flats  were  announced.4  In  July  the  training 
of  priests  was  taken  over  by  the  state5  and  in  August  all  seminaries  were 
closed. 

The  government  was  now  ready  to  proceed  against  the  episcopate. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  all  bishops  were  either  in  prison  or  under  house 
arrest  and  communist  Vicars-General  had  been  appointed  to  most 
dioceses.  On  27  November  1950  Bishop  Zela,  the  Vicar-General  of 

1  Tablet,  n  March  1950,  p.  196. 

2  Monsignor  de  Lira’s  name  was  also  coupled  in  the  press  with  the  Cihost  ‘miracle’  or  ‘fraud’. 
Earlier  in  the  year  there  had  been  reports  of  miraculous  manifestations  at  Cihost — a  crucifix 
inclining  to  the  west  and  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Later  a 
confession  of  fraud  was  alleged  to  have  been  made :  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  March  1 950.  A  docu¬ 
mentary  film  of  the  episode  was  released  on  9  March  1950. 

Monsignor  de  Lira  was  received  by  the  Pope  on  his  return  to  Rome  and  a  strong  protest  against 
his  expulsion  was  issued  by  the  Vatican  on  28  March  1950. 

3  See  above,  p.  218  for  a  similar  announcement  in  Hungary  in  January  1950.  The  Churches 
in  Czechoslovakia  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  were:  the  Czechoslovak  Church,  which  had 
split  off  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1918;  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Czechoslovakia ; 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Bohemian  Brothers,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Mr.  Nejedly  in 
February  1949  for  westernizing  tendencies;  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Slovakia;  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Slovakia,  consisting  mostly  of  Hungarians  and  regarded  by  the  government  as  highly 
reactionary;  other  Slovak  communities,  e.g.  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Mor¬ 
mons;  the  East  Silesian  Lutheran  Church,  consisting  mostly  of  Poles;  and  the  Unitarians. 

The  government  organized  a  conference,  beginning  on  5  July  1950,  of  representatives  of 
various  Churches,  reformed  and  unreformed.  The  conference  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  appeared,  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Fierlinger,  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  rally  of  forces  hostile  to  Rome.  A  similar  conference  of  churchmen  and  communists  had 
been  held  in  Rumania  the  previous  summer:  see  below,  p.  234. 

4  Similar  measures  were  taken  in  Hungary  at  the  same  time;  see  above,  p.  218.  In  Poland, 
too,  the  religious  orders  were  threatened;  see  below,  p.  230. 

5  Decree  of  14  July  1950. 
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Olomouc,  was  put  on  trial  with  eight  other  ecclesiastics.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  treason  and  to  collaboration  with  the  Gestapo  during  the  war. 
The  other  eight  prisoners  also  pleaded  guilty  of  treason.  There  were  also 
charges  of  embezzlement,  and  all  the  accused  were  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment.  During  the  trial  every  effort  was  made  to  show 
that  the  Vatican  was  a  directing  centre  of  espionage,  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Vitus  testified  that  Archbishop  Beran  sent  reports  from  spies  to 
Rome. 


(c)  Poland 

On  7  January  1949  it  was  announced  that  Monsignor  Wyszinski, 
Bishop  of  Lublin,  was  to  succeed  Cardinal  Hlond,  who  had  died  in  the 
previous  October,  as  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  Primate  of  Poland.  The 
new  archbishop  was  enthroned  as  Primate  on  2  February  at  Gniezno  (the 
burial  place  of  the  missionary-martyr,  St.  Adalbert) ;  he  was  enthroned 
in  Warsaw  as  Archbishop  of  that  city  four  days  later.  In  a  message  to  the 
Polish  people1  he  disclaimed  political  interests  and  stressed  the  spiritual 
and  paternal  aspects  of  his  office.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  on  10  January,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz,  had  complained  in  the  Seym  about 
the  political  nature  of  the  activities  of  some  priests — activities  which  he 
described  as  meriting  severe  punishment.2  Exemplary  punishment  was 
not  long  in  following.  On  27  January  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz  announced  that 
a  Franciscan,  found  guilty  of  spreading  discontent,  had  been  sentenced 
to  five  years’  imprisonment.  Other  cases  of  the  same  sort  followed;  the 
sentences  included  two  sentences  of  death  passed  at  Lodz  on  4  March  on 
charges  of  inciting  murder  and  of  supporting  an  underground  movement. 
In  the  diocese  of  Katowice  a  number  of  priests  were  arrested  early  in 
February  for  having  on  23  January  read  a  pastoral  letter  which  criticized 
the  government.3  In  New  York  the  former  leader  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party,  Mr.  Stanislaw  Mikolayczyk,  said  on  12  February  that  over  400 
Polish  priests  had  been  arrested  in  the  preceding  three  months.4 

Discussions  between  Ministers  and  Church  leaders  for  a  settlement  of 
outstanding  disputes  nevertheless  continued  in  joint  commissions  established 
for  that  purpose.  On  14  March  1949  the  Minister  of  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Vladislav  Wolski,  publicly  explained  the  government’s  attitude. 
He  said  that  most  of  the  Church  leaders  supported  the  Vatican’s  equi¬ 
vocation  about  the  status  of  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  the  west5 
and  that  some  Polish  bishops  had  been  unnecessarily  accommodating  to 
the  Germans  during  the  war.  The  government  would  not  tolerate  any 

1  New  York  Times,  7  February  1949.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  1 2  January  1949. 

3  Tablet,  19  February  1949,  p.  124. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  February  1949. 

5  The  Vatican  was  unwilling  finally  to  recognize  the  transfer  of  these  territories  from  Germany 
to  Poland  before  the  conclusion  of  a  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany. 
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attempt  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  regime.  No  limitations  would  be  im¬ 
posed  on  religious  freedom,  but  religious  freedom  must  not  be  abused  in 
breach  of  the  law.  Church  schools  which  conformed  to  regulations  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  and  charitable  organizations  would  also  be  allowed 
to  function,  subject  to  inspection  and  to  investigation  of  their  activities. 
The  state  would  interfere  neither  with  matters  of  faith  nor  with  the 
internal  administration  of  the  Church.  All  clergy  loyal  to  the  state  would 
receive  the  full  protection  of  the  state.  An  accord  between  Church  and 
state  would  be  incorporated  in  a  new  constitution  and  any  suggestions 
from  the  bishops  on  the  terms  of  the  accord  would  be  welcome.1 

This  statement  was  partly  an  exposition  of  the  government’s  views  and 
partly  an  invitation  to  the  bishops  to  discuss  them.  At  the  same  time 
rallies  and  demonstrations  against  allegedly  reactionary  priests  contri¬ 
buted  to  growing  tension  between  the  two  sides.  The  bishops  were  un¬ 
certain  whether  to  negotiate  in  this  atmosphere  or  to  insist  on  the  prior 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  government  propagandists  and  mobs.  In  April 
1949  they  addressed  to  Mr.  Wolski  a  joint  protest  against  the  persecution 
of  the  clergy  and  drew  up  a  rebuttal  of  recent  charges  levelled  against  the 
Church.  The  latter  document,  which  was  signed  by  24  bishops  and  was 
read  in  all  churches  on  24  April,2  asserted  that  the  Church  had  never 
attempted  to  harm  the  state;  that  the  allegation  that  the  Church  was 
an  agent  of  foreign  Powers  was  incredible;  and  that  the  Church  would 
continue  to  demand  for  parents  the  right  to  keep  their  children  away  from 
schools  where  education  was  not  on  a  Christian  basis.  The  government 
prohibited  publication  of  this  letter  and  replied  to  it  in  a  broadcast  state¬ 
ment  and  in  an  article  in  Tribuna  Ludu  of  29  April,  which  interpreted  the 
letter  as  a  refusal  to  come  to  terms.  The  communists  claimed  that  the 
Church  had  been  fairly  and  even  generously  treated :  its  lands  remained 
intact,  churches  had  been  rebuilt  out  of  public  funds,  sixty-two  Church 
papers,  daily  or  periodical,  circulated  widely,  the  Church  enjoyed  in 
Poland  privileges  greater  than  in  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  France  or 
Belgium.  But — the  apologia  turned  to  a  plaint — a  Vatican  clique  was 
abusing  the  freedom  granted  to  the  Church,  was  hindering  national 
post-war  reconstruction  and  was  in  league  with  subversive  underground 
elements  and  with  the  enemies  of  Poland  abroad.  It  was  for  the  loyal 
clergy  to  rally  to  the  state  and  disavow  their  unpatriotic  leaders. 

The  Polish  government  appeared  at  this  time  to  believe  that  it  might 
effect  a  split  in  the  Polish  Church  by  a  mixture  of  threats  and  persecution3 

1  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  26  March  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  425. 

2  Tablet,  30  April  1949,  p.  293. 

3  Including  further  arrests,  e.g.  of  Monsignor  Kaczynski  on  30  April  1949  (Monsignor 

Kaczynski,  who  had  also  been  arrested  in  August  1948 — see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  207 _ was  a 

former  Minister  of  Education  in  the  war-time  Polish  government  in  London,  a  friend  of  the 
Archbishop  and  former  editor  of  Tygodnik  Warsgawski ) ;  seizure  of  printing-presses  used  for  church 
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with  blandishments  and  nationalist  appeals.  If  the  government  could 
thereby  bring  into  being  a  national  church  divorced  from  Rome  and 
subordinate  to  the  state,  there  would  be  every  chance  of  concluding  an 
agreement  between  Church  and  state  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  state. 
The  faith  of  the  Polish  people  made  an  accord  between  Church  and  state 
highly  desirable  from  the  government’s  point  of  view.  The  publication  of 
the  Vatican  decree  on  13  July  1949,  however,  was  a  blow  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  hopes,  for  the  decree,  by  drawing  an  impassable  line  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  communists,  rallied  the  clergy  and  the  believing 
laity  round  the  bishops  and  so  reduced  such  chances  as  may  have  existed 
of  detaching  any  appreciable  number  of  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
superiors  appointed  by  Rome. 

The  Polish  government’s  reply  to  the  Vatican  decree  was  handed  by 
Mr.  Wolski  to  Bishop  Choromanski1  on  26  July  1949  and  was  published 
on  the  following  day,  a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  itself. 
The  government  coupled  the  decree  with  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  with  the 
general  trend  towards  a  fresh  world  war.  Any  attempt  to  implement  its 
provisions  in  Poland  would  be  met  with  prosecution.  The  decree  was 
interpreted  as  an  attack  on  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  result  that,  as  in 
the  medieval  struggle  between  Church  and  state,  the  state  entered  the 
lists  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Again  there  was  an  appeal  to  ‘loyal’  clergy 
and  once  more  the  government  announced  its  willingness  to  discuss  a 
settlement  with  the  bishops.  The  President  himself  proclaimed  that  the 
government  would  never  go  back  on  its  promise  to  secure  religious 
freedom.2 

On  7  August  1949  a  decree  for  the  greater  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion  was  enacted.3  It  contained  no  reference  to  the  Vatican  decree. 
Penalties  were  introduced  for  forcing  people  to  participate  in  a  religious 
ceremony,  for  ‘illegally’  preventing  people  from  doing  so,  for  mocking  at 
another’s  religion,  for  spreading  false  rumours,  and  for  abusing  the  right 
of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  for  purposes  inimical  to  the  Polish 
Republic.  The  decree  also  contained  a  specific  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religion.  As  on  a  similar  occasion  in  Czechoslovakia,4  the 
clergy  were  summoned  to  local  government  offices,  where  the  decree  was 
read  to  them. 

On  1  September  1949,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Poland,  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Polish  hierarchy  a  letter  in  which  he  re¬ 
ferred  with  sorrow  to  the  attacks  and  insults  levelled  against  the  Roman 

publications;  strikes  on  church  estates;  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of  pastoral  letters,  &c. 
See  a  pastoral  letter  published  in  Italian  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  of  7  June  1949. 

1  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Warsaw  and  secretary  to  the  hierarchy. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  August  1949;  Tablet,  6  August  1949,  pp.  93-94. 

3  Tablet,  13  August  1949,  pp.  109-10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  427. 

4  See  above,  p.  223. 
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Catholic  religion  and  to  the  suppression  of  nearly  all  organs  of  Roman 
Catholic  opinion.1  Religious  teaching,  said  the  Pope,  had  been  brought 
to  a  stop  and  correspondence  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Polish  bishops 
rendered  impossible.  He  called  upon  the  faithful  to  preserve  their 
courage  and  their  hope.  This  letter  was  strongly  attacked  in  the  Polish 
press,  and  on  1 1  September  President  Bierut  again  intervened,  telling  the 
Polish  clergy  that  the  government  wanted  one  thing  and  one  thing  only — 
that  the  Church  desist  from  hostile  activities  against  the  government, 
the  state  and  the  Polish  People’s  Democracy.2  Despite  rumours  later  in 
the  month  of  a  pact  between  Church  and  state,  no  agreement  was  reached 
and  discussions  in  the  joint  commissions  were  adjourned  sine  die.  In 
October  Archbishop  Wyszinski  called  on  his  clergy  to  stand  firm,  and 
admonished  backsliders.3 

The  collapse  of  these  negotiations  was  followed  by  sterner  measures 
against  the  Church.  In  the  Holy  Year,  1950,  not  even  the  Primate  him¬ 
self  visited  Rome.  In  January  the  charitable  organization  Caritas  was 
accused  of  fraud  and  was  taken  over  by  the  state,  whereupon  Archbishop 
Wyszinski  declared  it  to  be  dissolved.  The  Bishop  of  Chelmno,  who 
threatened  to  dismiss  priests  who  continued  to  hold  office  in  Caritas ,  was 
placed  under  house  arrest  on  16  February  but  was  released  in  March 
after,  so  it  was  said,  an  appeal  for  clemency  to  President  Bierut  and  a 
promise  of  better  behaviour  for  the  future.  On  21  March  a  Bill  was  passed 
for  the  expropriation  of  church  estates  of  250  acres  or  more;4  these  in¬ 
cluded  large  monastic  properties. 

Archbishop  Wyszinski  was  attacked  on  27  February  1950  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  statement  which  accused  the  Archbishop  of  hostility  towards  the 
state  and  alleged  that  the  bishops  had  refused  a  proposal  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  a  guide  in  spiritual  things 
in  return  for  recognition  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  state  to  direct  every¬ 
thing  else.5  A  second  government  statement  accused  the  Church  of 
making  threats  against  the  state  and  of  taking  reprisals  against  ‘patriotic’ 
priests.6  On  the  other  side  the  arguments  and  complaints  of  the  Church 
were  restated  in  a  pastoral  letter,7  but  no  agreement  was  expected,  when 
it  was  suddenly  announced  on  15  April  1950  that  a  pact  had  been  signed. 

This  pact,8  signed  on  14  April  1950  by  three  bishops  on  behalf  of  the 

1  Osservatore  Romano,  5/6  September  1949.  2  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  17  September  1949. 

3  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  of  16  November  1949.  A  few  priests  had 
been  won  over  to  the  government’s  side:  New  York  Times,  12  September  1949. 

4  The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Seym  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cyrankiewicz,  on 
6  March  1950. 

5  Tablet,  4  March  1950;  p.  174;  Manchester  Guardian,  1  March  1950. 

6  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  4  March  1 950. 

7  Published  in  Osservatore  Romano,  10  April  1950. 

8  New  Central  European  Observer,  29  April  1950,  pp.  92-93;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  29  April 
1950,  p.  260;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  429. 
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Polish  Church  and  by  Mr.  Wolski,  General  Ochab  and  Mr.  Frantisek 
Mazur  on  behalf  of  the  government,  recognized  and  promised  to  secure 
religious  education,  the  religious  orders,  the  Roman  Catholic  university 
of  Lublin,  Roman  Catholic  charitable  organizations  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  press ;  acknowledged  the  Papal  supremacy  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  morals  and  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church;  and  pledged  the 
Church  to  encourage  the  people  to  work  for  the  reconstruction  of  Poland. 
It  was  not  long  effective.  On  29  May  1 950  two  bishops,  who  had  forbidden 
priests  to  join  Peace  Committees  or  to  sign  the  manifesto  promoted  by  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Conference,1  were  attacked  as  violators  of  the  pact. 
Following  a  meeting  in  September  of  all  bishops  the  two  Archbishops2 
wrote  to  President  Bierut3  complaining  of  restrictions  of  church  activities 
and  of  other  breaches  of  the  pact.  Attacks  on  the  Church  continued,  and 
when  on  25  October  1950  the  Church  was  accused  of  having  violated  the 
pact  in  all  points,  the  pact  was  as  good  as  dead. 


(d)  Eastern  Germany 

Eastern  Germany,  though  less  far  advanced  along  the  road  towards 
a  People’s  Democracy,  had  nevertheless  set  foot  on  that  road.  Early  in 
1949  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  were  banned  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  unnecessary,  the  Churches  were  being  accused  of  standing  aside  from 
the  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  country,  and  there  were  reports  of  religious 
persecution,  priests  arrested  and  churches  destroyed.  On  7  June  1949  the 
Russian  wireless  station  in  Berlin  said  that  Dr.  Dibelius  (who  had  recently 
accused  the  Russians  of  reviving  the  Gestapo)  could  not  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Berlin  and  Brandenburg  (which  was  in 
the  Russian  zone).4  The  constitution,  confirmed  in  October  1949  by  the 
Volkskammer,  contained  guarantees  of  freedom  of  belief  and  freedom  for 
the  practice  of  religion,  coupled  with  the  familiar  proviso  that  religious 
institutions  and  education  must  not  be  used  for  attacks  on  the  constitution 
or  for  party-political  purposes.  The  right  of  the  Church  to  give  religious 
teaching  in  schools  was  confirmed,  and  property  held  for  cultural,  charit¬ 
able  or  educational  purposes  was  protected. 

In  January  1950  the  Archbishop  of  Berlin,  Cardinal  von  Preysing, 
complained  to  Herr  Nuschke,  the  deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
responsible  for  Church  Affairs,  of  religious  persecution,  the  suppression  of 
Church  papers  and  the  use  of  schools  to  turn  children  into  atheists.5  The 
Cardinal  named  the  S.E.D.  and  the  National  Front  as  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  warned  priests  against  helping  the  government  in  its  measures 


1 

2 

3 

4 


See  above,  p.  58.  r 

rhe  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  Cardinal  Prince  Sapieha,  Archbishop  of  Cracow. 

yfwYorkTirnlf,  8jLf  5  ^  Telegraph,  23  January  1950 
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against  the  Church.  On  19  February  Herr  Nuschke  publicly  attacked  the 
Cardinal  in  the  columns  of  Neue  %eit.  On  22  April  the  Cardinal  addressed 
himself  to  Herr  Grotewohl:1  the  Church,  he  wrote,  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  its  functions,  its  papers  had  been  suppressed,  its  activities  were 
restricted  and  its  members  were  subjected  to  pressure  to  join  other 
organizations.  Bishop  Dibelius  also  wrote,  on  20  April,  to  Herr  Grotewohl, 
and  on  23  April  leaders  of  both  Churches  addressed  letters  of  warning  and 
exhortation  to  their  followers.2  On  16  June  Herr  Grotewohl  made  a 
speech  denouncing,  as  an  interference  with  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
Churches’  refusal  to  allow  priests  to  support  the  National  Front  or  the 
Peace  Movement.3  Herr  Grotewohl  promised  that  the  state  would  protect 
priests  who  defied  their  superiors  in  these  matters. 

At  the  end  of  July  195°  the  S.E.D.  and  the  C.D.U.  held  their  annual 
Congresses.  A  report  prepared  for  the  former  asserted  that  most  church¬ 
goers  and  hundreds  of  priests  were  loyal  to  the  new  order,  but  that  there 
were  some  disloyal  priests  whose  chief  concern  was  not  religious  but 
political  and  subversive.  The  task  of  these  disloyal  priests,  according  to 
the  report,  had  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  S.E.D.  had  not 
supported  progressive  priests  strongly  enough.  Both  Congresses  listened 
to  vigorous  attacks  on  the  Churches  and  on  Bishop  Dibelius  in  particular.4 
In  August  the  distribution  of  printed  copies  of  the  Bishop’s  sermons  was 
banned,  and  attacks  on  the  Bishop  were  intensified;  he  was  described  as 
a  Nazi,  a  tool  of  American  imperialism,  an  anti-Semite,  a  reactionary  and 
a  warmonger.5  In  December  the  Bishop  was  required  to  move  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  his  Church  from  the  western  part  of  Berlin  to  Brandenburg. 
He  replied  that  the  matter  must  be  considered  by  his  synod. 

(e)  The  Balkans 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Churches  in  the  Balkans 
in  1949-50  was  the  trial  in  Sofia  in  February  1949  of  15  Protestant  pastors, 
accused  of  acting  as  spies  for  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain,  of  seeking  a 
foreign  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  of  spreading  rumours  of  war  and  slanders 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  operating  in  the  black  market.  They  were  also 
alleged  to  have  worked  for  the  Germans  during  the  second  World  War. 
Their  trial  opened  on  25  February  with  hysterical  confessions.  On 
8  March  four  of  the  accused  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
eleven  to  imprisonment  for  varying  terms ;  two  of  the  latter  had  their  terms 

1  Tablet,  13  May  1950,  p.  388. 

2  Ibid.;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  April  1950. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  June  1 950. 

The  Bishop  s  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.A.,  where  he  had  been  received  by  President  Truman 
afforded  ammunition  of  an  obvious  kind.  For  the  Bishop’s  reply  see  Tagesspiegel,  30  July  1950! 

See  for  instance  a  speech  by  Herr  Ulbricht  on  4  October  1950:  Manchester  Guardian,  3  Octo¬ 
ber  1950.  J 
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commuted  and  were  released.1  The  American  government  lodged  a  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Bulgarian  government  on  21  February  after  the  publication 
of  the  charges,2  and  the  British  government  protested  on  1 1  March  against 
false  accusations  made  during  the  trial  about  members  of  the  British 
Legation  in  Sofia.3  The  fifteen  pastors  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the 
anti-religious  movement  in  Bulgaria.  Many  arrests  were  reported  and  in 
October  1949  an  American  representative  at  Lake  Success  told  the 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that 
a  second  large  trial  had  been  held  in  private. 

On  24  February  1949  a  law  for  a  Bulgarian  People’s  Democratic  Church 
was  enacted.4  The  law  contained  a  guarantee  of  religious  freedom. 
Churches  which  looked  to  headquarters  abroad  were  required  to  close 
missions  and  charitable  organizations  and  to  submit  higher  appointments 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  for  approval.  Pastoral  letters  and  similar  circulars 
were  subjected  to  governmental  control.  A  State  Board  was  set  up  to 
supervise  religious  bodies  and  was  given  power  to  alter  their  regulations. 
The  government  was  given  the  right  to  dismiss  priests  who  worked  against 
the  state.  Lists  of  priests  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  government  for 
approval;  those  not  approved  would  be  dismissed.  No  reference  to  the 
state  or  its  organs  was  permitted  in  sermons.  Mr.  Kolarov  announced 
on  2  February,  during  the  debate  on  this  law,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  were  spies  and  that  the  Vatican  diplomatic  mission  would  be 
expelled.5 

In  Rumania  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Monsignor  O’Hara,  was  also  expelled.6 
New  decrees  of  11  February  19497  gave  the  state  extensive  powers  of 
supervision  and  control  over  religious  organizations,  education,  property 
and  foreign  correspondence.  On  3  March  twelve  Roman  Catholic,  one 
Protestant  and  one  Jewish  organization  were  closed  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  on  1  August  1949  all  the  Roman  Catholic  welfare 
orders  were  dissolved  on  the  grounds  that  welfare  was  now  undertaken 
by  the  state.  On  29  May  1949  the  government  stopped  the  stipends  of 
two  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  of  130  members  of  the  secular  and 
regular  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  two  bishops  (of  Alba  Julia  and 
Jassy)  were  in  fact  the  only  two  remaining  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Rumania.  They  were  arrested  at  the  end  of  June  1949.  The  Vicar- 
General  of  the  see  of  Alba  Julia  was  arrested  in  June  1950  shortly  after 

1  See  Bulgaria :  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs :  The  Trial  of  the  Fifteen  Protestant  Pastors — Spies 
(Sofia,  1949). 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  March  1949,  p.  300;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  431. 

3  The  Times,  14  March  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  432. 

4  Barron  and  Wadhams:  Communism  and  the  Churches,  pp.  39-44;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 


50,  p.  433. 

5  Press  Service  of  the  Bulgarian  Legation  (London),  March  1949;  cf.  Tablet,  12  March  1949,  p.  172. 

6  On  4  July  1 949.  See  above,  p.226  for  the  breaking  off  of  relations  between  Czechoslovakia 

and  the  Vatican.  7  New  York  Times,  12  February  1949. 
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the  death  of  the  Vicar-General  of  the  see  of  Jassy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  thus  extinguished. 

A  conference  of  communists  and  churchmen  opened  on  24  June  1949. 1 
The  Roman  Catholics  refused  to  send  a  representative.  It  was  explained 
to  the  conference  that  the  Communist  Party  would  protect  and  help  all 
sects  until  people  had  become  sufficiently  well  informed  to  realize  that 
religion  was  of  no  more  use  save  as  an  instrument  of  the  ancien  regime. 

In  Yugoslavia  trials  of  priests  and  nuns  for  espionage  and  collaboration 
during  the  war  continued.  On  31  July  1949  Borba  hailed  the  Vatican 
decree  of  13  July  as  a  hopeless  attempt  to  revert  to  the  Middle  Ages.2 
But  on  24  November  Marshal  Tito  received  a  delegation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Slovenia  and  told  them  that  a  settlement  of  the  disputes 
between  Church  and  state  was  desirable. 

On  5  February  1950  Borba  protested  against  and  denied  stories  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  Vatican,  in  the  U.S.A.  and  elsewhere,  about  persecution 
of  the  Churches  in  Yugoslavia.  Borba  also  confirmed  rumours  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Vicar-General  of  the  see  of  Belgrade3  and  explained  that  his  offences 
were  black  market  and  currency  offences  and  the  concealing  of  persons 
sought  by  the  police.  The  Vicar-General  was  nevertheless  released  shortly 
afterwards. 

During  the  summer  of  1950  concessions  were  made,  obstacles  to  religious 
education  in  primary  schools  removed,  a  few  churches  and  seminaries 
were  handed  back  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  was  consecrated.4  But 
Archbishop  Stepinac  remained  in  prison.  In  November  Rome  excom¬ 
municated  three  priests  for  assisting  the  anti-Catholic  policies  of  the 
Yugoslav  government,  but  in  the  same  month  there  were  rumours  of  the 
presence  in  Rome  of  two  emissaries  of  Marshal  Tito,  come  to  negotiate.5 

The  Orthodox  Patriarch  in  Serbia  died  on  7  May  1950.  The  election 
of  a  successor  was  delayed  by  quarrels  centring  on  the  73-year-old  Metro¬ 
politan  Josip,  who  had  signed  a  denunciation  of  the  partisans  during  the 
war  and  was  therefore  persona  non  grata  to  the  government.  On  27  June 
it  was  confirmed  that  the  Metropolitan  had  been  placed  under  house 
arrest  for  having  engaged  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  monarchy.  On  1  July 
Bishop  Vikentije  Prodanov  was  elected  Patriarch  by  33  votes  to  25. 

In  Albania  the  Orthodox  Patriarch  was  deposed  by  his  synod  during 
1 949. 6  He  was  said  to  have  engaged  in  pro-fascist  activities  during  the 
Italian  occupation  and  to  have  intrigued  for  a  union  of  his  Church  with 
Rome. 

1  See  above,  p.  226,  n.  3  for  a  similar  conference  in  Czechoslovakia  a  year  later. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  13-20  August  1949,  p.  514. 

3  He  had  in  fact  been  arrested  on  5  December  1948. 

4  On  25  July  1950  at  Pazin:  New  York  Times,  21  August  1950. 

s  Ibid.  16  November  1950;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  December  1950. 

6  Broadcast  announcement  of  28  August  1949;  Osservatore  Romano,  30  August  1949. 
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(iv)  Satellite  Armed  Forces 

The  adoption  of  the  Marshall  Plan  by  western  Europe  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Cominform.  Next,  the  rift  in  eastern 
Europe  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  of  the  communist  Marshals  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Comecon,  whose  principal  tasks  were,  first, 
minimization  of  damage  to  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  others  caused  by 
the  denial  of  Yugoslav  raw  materials1  and,  secondly,  the  manipulation  of 
the  resources  of  eastern  Europe  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  policies 
of  the  Kremlin.  And,  as  in  the  west  so  in  the  east,  the  organization  of  the 
rival  confederacies  included  military  measures.  While  the  west  prepared, 
signed  and  proceeded  to  implement  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Russia  set 
to  work  to  overhaul  and  refurbish  the  satellite  armed  forces.  This  task 
involved  purges  for  the  removal  of  anti-communist  officers,  including 
many  officers  whose  sojourn  in,  or  contacts  with,  western  lands  might  be 
supposed  to  have  given  them  western  inclinations;  the  creation  of  a  new 
officer  corps  recruited  from  classes  less  suspect  than  the  traditional  officer 
class ;  the  increase  and  re-equipment  of  armed  forces,  regardless  of  treaty 
limits,  where  such  existed ;  the  training  of  these  forces  along  Russian  lines, 
militarily  and  ideologically;  and  the  introduction  into  high  places  of 
officers  whose  loyalty  to  Moscow  seemed  to  be  guaranteed  by  unblemished 
service  in  the  Red  Army. 

The  forces  of  the  satellites  at  the  disposal  of  Moscow  as  an  auxiliary 
adjunct  to  the  Red  Army  fell  into  three  separate  categories.  First,  there 
were  the  Hungarian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  forces,  which  since  these 
countries  had  been  defeated  in  the  second  World  War  were  limited  by  the 
Peace  Treaties  of  February  1947  ;2  these  forces  belonged  naturally  to 
south-east  Europe.  Secondly,  there  were  the  much  larger  forces  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  whose  chief  concern  was  to  stand  guard  with  eyes 
directed  westward.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  enigmatic  potential  of  eastern 
Germany. 

Estimates  of  the  strengths  of  these  forces  varied  considerably.  An 
American  estimate  of  the  total  satellite  strength  in  September  1949 
(excluding  Yugoslavia  and  eastern  Germany)  was  1,022,000;  the  same 
source  a  year  later  suggested  i,ooo,ooo.3  Published  British  estimates 
tended  to  be  appreciably  lower,4  while  a  Swiss  source  came  somewhere  in 

1  See  below,  p.  260. 

2  Hungary  was  allowed  65,000  men  in  the  army  and  5,000  in  the  air  force;  Rumania  125,000 
and  8,000;  Bulgaria  56,800  and  5,200. 

3  New  York  Times,  12  September  1949  and  22  August  1950. 

4  See  Daily  Telegraph  on  21  March  and  4  August  1949,  where  Lt.-General  Martin  suggested 
figures  of  140,000  for  Poland,  110,000-150,000  for  Czechoslovakia,  30,000-50,000  (rising  in 
1950  to  70,000)  for  Hungary,  75,000  for  Rumania  and  60,000  for  Bulgaria— in  addition  to  8 
Russian  garrison  divisions  in  the  three  last  countries  and  to  armed  police  and  security 
forces.  On  4  September  1950  the  Scotsman  hazarded  the  guess  that  Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  together  with  Albania,  could  mobilize  two  million  men  in  an  emergency. 
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between.1  Whether  these  estimates  were  good  or  bad,  it  was  certain  that 
Moscow  was  taking  considerable  interest  in  the  efficiency  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  satellite  armies  and  was  requiring  the  satellite  states  to  rearm 
to  Russian  patterns. 

{a)  South-eastern  Europe 

The  dispute  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade  induced  many  to  believe 
that  Moscow  would  find  early  use  for  the  armed  forces  of  its  Danubian 
satellites,  whereas  no  similar  prospect  was  opened  for  Czechoslovakia  or  for 
Poland  in  1949-50.  It  was  estimated  in  August  1950  that  the  Hungarian, 
Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  forces  together  comprised  more  than  350,000 
first  line  troops,  200,000  security  troops  and  at  least  five  armoured 
divisions  with  a  total  of  800-1,000  tanks.2  Later  in  the  same  year  Marshal 
Tito  estimated  the  combined  strength  of  these  three  forces  at  660, 000. 3 
The  strength  of  the  Albanian  army  was — beyond  Tirana  and  Moscow — 
a  matter  for  little  but  surmise.4 

From  Rumania  there  was  little  information  available  about  current 
developments  in  the  army,  but  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  the  upheavals 
which  produced  the  trials  of  Mr.  Rostov  and  Mr.  Rajk  revealed  also 
certain  contemporary  displacements  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  armies  of 
those  two  countries. 

In  Bulgaria  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  the  Political 
Department  of  the  Army  were  dismissed  on  30  October  1949  and  were 
expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  in  the  following  March.  On  7  May 
l95°  the  Minister  of  Defence,  General  Dramianov,  was  replaced  by 
General  Peter  Panchevski,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Russian  army.  It 
was  further  reported5  that  some  300-400  Russian  officers  and  some  500 
Bulgarian-speaking  Russians  were  serving  with  the  Bulgarian  army  in 

1950,  while  new  Bulgarian  officers  were  being  trained  in  Russia  and  in 
two  military  academies  in  Sofia. 

1  Basler  Nachrichten ,  quoted  in  the  Hindu  of  20  March  1949,  which  posited  a  Czech  army  of 
250,000,  a  Hungarian  of  90,000,  a  Bulgarian  of  100,000  and  a  Rumanian  of  20  divisions — making 
a  total  (if  the  Rumanian  contribution  be  put  at  1 60,000)  of  600,000  excluding  Poland,  which 
was  for  some  reason  omitted  but  could  presumably  be  expected  to  produce  at  least  as  large  a 
contingent  as  that  of  Czechoslovakia.  And  see  below,  p.  239  for  estimates  of  Polish  strength. 

2  The  Times,  16  August  1950. 

3  Speech  by  Marshal  Tito  at  Belgrade  on  28  December  1 950.  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  January 

1951.  See  also  below,  p.  270. 

4  By  some  it  was  judged  inconsiderable:  Daily  Telegraph,  4  August  1949.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  the  other  hand  estimated  it,  on  26  September  1949,  at  70,000  men,  to  which  were 
to  be  added  a  police  force  of  15,000.  The  Times  of  1  February  1950  suggested  60,000.  In  addition 
there  were  Russians  in  Albania,  some  of  whom  may  have  first  found  their  way  to  that  country 
on  affairs  connected  with  the  Greek  rebellion.  These  Russians  were  numbered  at  10,000  experts 
and  officers  by  the  Sunday  Times  of  29  May  1949  and  12,000-15,000  by  the  New  York  Times  of 
21  November  1949. 

5  The  Times,  16  August  1950. 
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In  Hungary  the  Minister  of  Defence  announced  in  January  1949  that 
the  army  and  air  force  had  been  raised  to  half  the  strength  of  70,000  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  but  in  the  same  months  one  of  his  predecessors, 
recently  escaped  from  Hungary,  said  that  the  army  had  reached  a  strength 
of  70,000  and  was  under  the  control  of  a  small  number  of  Russian  officers 
in  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  of  the  Chief  of  Military  Police,  General 
Revesz,  a  former  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Russian  army.1  The  same  fugi¬ 
tive  also  reported  that  the  army  was  learning  Russian  drill  and  was  re¬ 
ceiving  political  indoctrination.  A  similar  report  was  made  in  the  next 
year  by  another  escaped  general,  who  provided  the  additional  information 
that  officers  were  required  to  learn  Russian;  that  political  commissars 
were  being  appointed ;  and  that  parachute  troops  were  being  trained  but 
no  air  force — perhaps  because  desertion  was  so  much  easier  for  air  crew 
than  for  ground  forces.2 

In  August  1949  the  Chiefs  of  the  Police  Sections  of  the  Army  Staff  and 
of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  were  reported  to 
be  under  arrest  after  officers  of  the  M.V.D.  had  taken  over  their  duties.3 
In  September  1949  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff,  General  Palffy,  and 
Colonel  Korondy  accompanied  Mr.  Rajk  into  the  dock  in  Budapest  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  treason  and  were  remitted  to  a  military  court 
for  a  second  trial.  In  this  second  trial,  which  was  held  in  secret,  these  two 
officers  were  joined  by  others,  and  on  24  October  General  Palffy  and  three 
others  were  executed.  During  the  next  few  months  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  army  were  purged — one  report  mentioned  700  arrests  and 
20  executions.4  The  victims  may  have  included  the  Chief  of  Staff,  for  on 
6  October  1950  a  new  appointment  to  that  post  was  announced  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  In  November  it  was  rumoured  that  a  Russian  officer  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Hungarian  army.5 

The  period  of  compulsory  military  service  in  Hungary  was  increased 
on  5  February  1950  to  three  years.  Rumania  likewise  introduced  three- 
year  service  in  specialized  arms  from  1  November  1950. 

(b)  Central  Europe 

During  the  two  years  1 949-50  the  most  sensational  piece  of  news  about 
satellite  armies  concerned  Poland.  On  7  November  1949  Moscow  broad¬ 
cast  the  statement  that  Marshal  Rokossovsky  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Polish  government  at  the  request  of  President  Bierut.6 
Marshal  Rokossovsky  arrived  in  Warsaw  the  same  day.  He  was  made 

1  New  York  Times,  21  January  1949. 

2  Ibid.  16  September  1950. 

3  Observer,  26  June  1949;  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  26  August  1949. 

4  Observer,  30  July  1950,  quoting  the  Hungarian  National  Committee  in  New  York. 

5  New  York  Times,  15  November  1950. 

6  The  Times ,  8  November  1949. 
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a  Polish  citizen  and  a  Polish  Marshal  and  he  replaced  General  Rola- 
Zymierski  as  Minister  of  Defence.  He  became  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Poland.  Though  of  Polish  origin,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  been 
born  in  the  Polish  territories  of  the  Russian  empire,  he  had  passed  his 
whole  career  and  had  earned  his  fame  in  Russian  service.  To  Poles  he  was 
best  known  as  the  commander  who  had  kept  his  forces  idle  beyond  the 
Vistula,  while  the  Germans  savagely  suppressed  the  rising  in  Warsaw  in 
1944.  In  an  Order  of  the  Day  issued  on  his  arrival  in  Warsaw  the  new 
protector  of  Poland  called  on  the  Polish  army  to  defend  the  Oder-Neisse 
line  and  to  tighten  its  relations  with  Russia.1 

If  the  Kremlin  wished  to  bind  Poland  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  closely  as 
possible  without  attempting  the  impossibly  unpopular  feat  of  constitu¬ 
tional  absorption,  it  could  in  the  circumstances  hardly  have  devised  a 
better  solution  than  that  of  placing  the  Polish  army  (and  to  some  extent 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  and  so  the  Polish  state)2  under  the  orders  of 
a  Russian  Marshal.  In  addition  the  Kremlin  secured  the  Polish  army, 
which  if  properly  purged,  indoctrinated  and  trained,  would  make  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  Russian  army  in  Europe.  Those  who  recalled 
that  Marshal  Rokossovsky  was  a  fighting  rather  than  a  political  general 
inferred  from  his  appointment  that  Moscow  feared  an  early  war,  and 
Russian  uneasiness  about  Poland  was  also  to  be  deduced  from  recent  visits 
to  Warsaw  by  Mr.  Beria,  Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Malenkov,3  but  whatever 
may  have  been  Moscow’s  prime  purpose  in  detaching  Marshal  Rokossov¬ 
sky  in  November  1949,  the  nature  of  the  Marshal’s  first  task  soon  became 
clear— the  political  and  tactical  Gleichschaltung  of  the  Polish  army. 

On  1  January  1950  the  Director  of  Political  Education  in  the  Polish 
army,  General  Wongrowski  (a  former  military  attache  in  London)  was 
dismissed  and  replaced  by  General  Ochab,  who  besides  having  been 
trained  in  Russia  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  bitterness  of  his  attacks 
on  Mr.  Gomulka  in  1948.4  General  Ochab  was  himself  replaced  in  June 
by  Colonel  Naszkowski,  formerly  Polish  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  As 
deputy  Minister  for  Defence,  and  his  principal  assistant,  Marshal  Rokos¬ 
sovsky  appointed  General  Korzycki,  another  officer  of  the  Russian  army 
of  Polish  origin.  There  followed  wholesale  dismissals  of  officers5  and  the 
recruitment  of  new  officers  from  the  peasant  and  working  classes.  New 
laws  reduced  the  age  for  military  service  from  21  to  20  and  extended  its 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  8  November  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  436.  It  was 
reported  that  all  police  were  at  readiness  on  the  day  of  the  Marshal’s  arrival  in  Poland,  but  that 
nevertheless  hostile  demonstrations  occurred  in  a  number  of  towns:  New  York  Times,  22  No¬ 
vember  1949. 

2  Marshal  Rokossovsky’s  co-option  to  the  Polish  Politburo  was  announced  on  1 1  May  1 950. 

3  Osservatore  Romano,  17  November  1949. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  188,  and  above,  p.  205  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  Mr.  Gomulka. 

5  Estimated  at  a  minimum  of  300  by  The  Times  of  28  April  1950. 
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duration  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  (in  the  air  force  to  three  years) ;: 
all  men  under  50  became  liable  for  military  training;  a  voluntary  auxiliary 
service  for  women  was  created;  and  generally  training  and  organization 
were  altered  so  as  to  conform  more  closely  to  Russian  practices.1 2  A  new 
form  of  oath,  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Marshal  Rokossovsky  himself, 
explicitly  bound  the  Polish  soldier  to  defend  peace  ‘in  one  line  with  the 
Red  Army’.3  Before  he  had  been  in  Poland  a  year  Marshal  Rokossovsky 
was  credited  (by  outsiders)  with  the  feat  of  having  increased  the  Polish 
army  and  police  from  325,000  to  400, 000. 4 

Events  in  Czechoslovakia  pursued  a  similar  course  without  the  temera¬ 
rious  gesture  of  sending  a  Russian  Marshal  to  command  in  Prague.  In 
the  winter  of  1948-9  a  military  plot,  officially  admitted  by  Prague  on 
2 1  January  1949,  was  discovered.  Arrests,  which  included  General  Kutel- 
vasr,  a  hero  of  the  Prague  rising  of  May  1945,  and  other  generals,  were 
alleged  to  number  200-400. 5  General  Kutelvasr  and  14  others  were  tried 
in  May  1949  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  western  Powers.  General 
Kutelvasr  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  and  nine  other  prison 
sentences  and  three  death  sentences  were  imposed.6  After  this  trial  there 
were  reports  of  mass  trials  of  sympathizers,7  and  during  the  same  period 
unreliable  officers  in  the  army  and  the  reserve  were  degraded  or  removed. 
On  13  August,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  manoeuvres,  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  General  Svoboda,  said  that  discipline  in  the  army  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  that  there  would  be  an  investigation.8 

Legislation  enacted  on  23  March  19499  provided  that  all  men  between 
1 7  and  60  should  be  liable  for  military  service  (the  previous  age  Emits  had 
been  20  and  50);  two  years’  compulsory  military  service;  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserves  when  there  was  danger  of  a  surprise  attack  and  whether 


1  The  immediate  practical  effect  was  to  enable  the  government  to  call  up  two  classes  instead 
of  one,  and  this  circumstance  added  something  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  believed  that 
Moscow  sent  Marshal  Rokossovsky  to  Warsaw  to  meet  an  immediate  threat  of  war. 

2  Since  Russia  was  taking  over  closer  control  and  was  seconding  Russian  officers  to  satellite 
armies,  it  was  neither  surprising  nor,  in  itself,  particularly  sinister  that  these  Russian  officers 
introduced  the  methods  with  which  they  were  familiar.  British,  French,  German  and  American 
officers,  seconded  in  other  times  or  places  to  advise  foreign  governments,  did  something  of  the 
same  sort.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  latter  were,  however,  merely  advisers  and  exer¬ 
cised  no  command  or  authority  over  the  foreign  armies,  still  less  over  foreign  governments. 

3  The  Times,  26  July  1950. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  August  1950.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  23  July  1950  was 
less  expansionist,  estimating  the  armed  forces  at  150,000  (army  130,000,  navy  7,000,  air  force 
13,000),  police  at  90,000  and  frontier  and  railway  guards  at  50,000 — i.e.  290,000  in  all,  to  which 
were  to  be  added  50,000  Russian  troops  stationed  in  Poland. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  22  January  1949. 

6  On  16  May  1949.  General  Kutelvasr’s  brother  had  achieved  fame  as  an  airman  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  during  the  war. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  27  May  1949. 

8  Prague  News  Letter,  18  August  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  21  August  1949. 

9  Neue  Zurcher  geitung,  26  March  1949. 
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or  not  there  had  been  a  declaration  of  war;  voluntary  service  for  women 
in  peace  time  with  the  possibility  of  conscription  in  an  emergency;  and 
power  to  direct  Czechoslovaks  living  abroad  to  report  for  service  in  a 
foreign  army.  Further  legislation  later  in  the  year,  prescribing  the  limits 
of  military  districts  and  the  powers  of  their  commanders,  placed  extensive 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  military.1  Selected  officers  were  sent  to  Russia 
for  training,  while  at  home  civil  defence  measures  were  introduced.2 

On  25  April  1950  General  Svoboda  was  transferred  from  his  post  as 
Minister  of  Defence  to  the  less  important  position  of  head  of  the  State 
Office  for  Education  and  Sports.  He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of 
Defence  by  Dr.  Cepicka,  President  Gottwald’s  son-in-law  and  hitherto 
Minister  of  Justice  and  head  of  the  State  Office  for  Church  Affairs.  A  few 
days  later,  on  6  May,  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Simon  Drgac,  had  also  been  replaced.  These  changes  were  re¬ 
lated  in  time  and  (it  was  permissible  to  suppose)  also  in  other  ways  with 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Clementis  and  of  his  fellow  Slovaks  in  Bratislava,  Mr.  Husak 
and  Mr.  Novomesky;3  they  were  also  related,  at  least  in  time,  with  a  visit 
to  Prague  by  three  highly  placed  Russians,  Marshal  Bulganin,  Mr.  Suslov 
and  Mr.  Zorin,4  who  were  ostensibly  attending  the  celebration  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Prague.  It  seemed  that  the  changes  in  the 
military  sphere  portended  a  closer  association  of  a  purged  Czechoslovak 
army  with  the  Red  Army  and  that  these  changes  were  part  of  a  process 
of  tightening  the  Kremlin’s  grip  on  Czechoslovakia  generally.  On  6  May 
President  Gottwald  and  Dr.  Cepicka,  in  a  joint  Order  of  the  Day,3 
enjoined  on  the  Czechoslovak  army  the  study  of  Russian  military  science 
and  experiences.  On  12  May  the  newspaper  Tvorba  revealed  that  a  purge 
was  going  on  in  the  army,  following  complaints  by  the  new  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Jaroslav  Prochazka,  who  found  in  its  ranks  inadequate  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability,  reservations  regarding  Russia  and  even  hatred  of  Russia 
tantamount  to  sabotage.  On  31  May  it  was  announced  that  Major- 
General  Zapletal,  who  had  served  in  England  during  the  war,  had 
been  dismissed  for  negligent  administration.  On  15  June  Dr.  Cepicka 
announced6  the  introduction  into  the  army  of  political  officers  a  la  Russe, 
training  and  organization  along  Russian  lines,  courses  in  Russian, 
Russian  uniforms,  Russian  forms  of  address  and  Russian  hair  styles,  as 
well  as  regulations  obliging  officers  and  men  to  report  the  shortcomings  of 
their  superiors,  that  is  to  say,  organized  compulsory  delation. 


1  Ibid.  7  August  1949. 
3  See  above,  p.  203. 


Ibid.  22  November  1949. 


4  Marshal  Bulganin  was  at  this  time  a  deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr  Suslov 
was  the  Russian  representative  to  the  Cominform.  Mr.  Zorin  was  a  deputy  Foreign  Minister 
particularly  well  remembered  in  Prague  since  his  visit  there  in  February  1948. 

5  Observer ,  7  May  1950;  Neue  lurcher  £ eitung ,  8  May  1950. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  16  June  1950. 
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(c)  The  German  Volkspolizei 

The  size,  the  equipment  and  the  purposes  of  the  German  Volkspolizei 
were  fruitful  matters  for  conjecture  and  alarm  during  1949-50.  The 
estimates  of  the  size  of  this  force  varied  considerably.  On  22  April  1949 
an  American  officer  in  Frankfurt  estimated  the  total  force  at  70,000  men, 
including  10,000  frontier  guards  and  40,000  policemen  engaged  on  local 
duties.  This  left  a  para-military  force  of  20,000  which  was,  in  this  officer’s 
view,  third-rate  and  unreliable  from  the  Russian  point  of  view.1  On  the 
other  hand  a  French  newspaper  estimated  a  month  later  that  there  was 
in  eastern  Germany  a  real  and  dependable  army  of  40,000  men.2  The  figure 
of  200,000  was  frequently  mentioned  as,  alternatively,  the  establishment  or 
the  existing  strength  of  the  Volkspolizei,  and  since  this  figure  was  higher 
than  the  total  number  of  policemen  in  the  whole  of  Germany  under  the 
Weimar  republic,  there  was  a  not  unnatural  tendency  in  the  west  to 
conclude  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  force  was  being  trained  for  tasks 
not  usually  allotted  to  policemen.3  In  November  1949  there  were  rumours 
of  the  coming  appointment  of  the  Russian  Marshal  Konev  to  command  a 
German  army  of  30  divisions,  but  this  rumour  may  well  have  been  little 
more  than  a  by-product  of  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Rokossovsky  to 
command  the  Polish  army,  and  although  a  German  newspaper  stated  in 
the  spring  of  1950  that  the  Volkspolizei  was  being  turned  into  a  Volksarmee 
of  300-360,000  men,4  estimates  of  the  actual  armed  strength  of  eastern 
Germany  remained  generally  at  40,000-50,000.  In  a  report  covering  the 
first  three  months  of  1950,  addressed  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
on  17  July,  the  American  High  Commissioner  in  Germany,  Mr.  McCloy, 
estimated  the  total  police  force  at  100,000  men,  of  whom  half  constituted 
a  special  armed  force.5 

More  reliable  information  was  available  as  a  result  of  proceedings 
during  April  1 950  against  two  members  of  the  Volkspolizei  who  had  escaped 
into  the  American  zone.  These  witnesses  reported  that  the  Volkspolizei 
contained  36  Bereitschaften  of  800  to  1,000  men  each;  17  of  these  Bereit- 
schaften  consisted  of  infantry,  6  of  artillery  and  3  were  equipped  with  tanks; 
there  were  also  air  and  naval  units  and  5  training  units  for  officers. 
Allegations  concerning  the  re-creation  of  a  Luftwaffe  had  already  been 
made  in  the  previous  year,  when  a  German  newspaper  announced  that 
the  Volkspolizei  was  being  initially  equipped  with  500  aircraft  and  that  by 


1  New  York  Times,  23  April  1949. 

2  VAurore,  23  May  1949. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  4  July  1949;  The  Times ,  1  September  1949;  Neue  ^tinker  Ze^unS> 
2  and  5  September  1949. 

4  Tagesspiegel,  4  April  1950. 

5  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany:  Second  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany, 
January  i-March  31,  iggo  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.),  p.  35. 
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the  spring  of  1950  it  would  have  12,00c.1  This  same  source  repeated  in 
March  1950  the  allegation  that  the  Russians  had  sanctioned  the  creation 
of  an  air  force  in  eastern  Germany.2  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  still 
considerable  divergence  between  published  estimates  of  the  strength  of 
the  Volkspolizei .3 

The  eastern  German  police  was  organized  in  three  administrative 
divisions  ( Hauptverwaltungen )  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Each  of  these  divisions  had  at  its  head  a  veteran  com¬ 
munist.4  The  Hauptverwaltung fiir  die  Volkspolizei  under  Dr.  Kurt  Fischer,  a 
communist  who  had  fled  from  Germany  to  Russia  in  1921,  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  ordinary  police  and  for  the  frontier  guards  ( Grenzpolizei ) ;  on 
3  November  1949,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Dr.  Fischer  was  named  Chief  of  the  German  Volkspolizei  and 
after  his  death  on  22  June  1950  he  was  succeeded  by  Herr  Karl  Maron. 
The  Hauptverwaltung  fiir  Ausbildung  under  Herr  Wilhelm  Zaisser,  famous 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  as  General  Gomez,  was  responsible  for  the 
Bereitschaften.  The  Hauptverwaltung  fiir  Schutz  des  Volkseigentums  under  Herr 
Mielke  controlled  the  political  and  security  police. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Volkspolizei  were  its  relations  with  the  Russian  occupation  authorities  and 
with  the  Red  Army.  There  were  frequent  reports  during  1949-50  of 
participation  by  the  Volkspolizei  in  Red  Army  manoeuvres.5  It  was  also 
reported  that  instruction  included  lessons  in  the  Russian  language. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  principal  Russian  object  in  building  up  this 
force  was  to  create  an  instrument  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
Moscow’s  German  servants  in  power,  if  and  when  occupation  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Germany.  Some  support  for  this  view  was  found  in  a 
speech  on  1  June  1950  by  Dr.  Fischer,  who  said  that  the  year  1951  would 
see  the  end  of  the  preliminary  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Volkspolizei  and 
hinted  at  a  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops.6  But  it  was 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  selection  and  indoctrination  of  the  members 
of  the  Volkspolizei  were  adequate  for  such  a  task.  When  units  were  brought 

1  Sozialdemocrat,  18  September  1949.  These  allegations  were  received  with  some  scepticism. 
Cf.  p.  237  above  for  evidence  that  the  Hungarian  armed  forces  did  not  include  an  air  arm, 
perhaps  because  it  was  so  much  simpler  for  airmen  to  desert. 

2  Ibid.  21  March  1950. 

3  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  27  December  1950  was  still  thinking  in  terms  of  a  force  of 
50,000-70,000  men.  The  Daily  Telegraph  wrote  on  1  November  1950  of  a  German  army  which 
would  reach  a  strength  of  1 30,000  by  the  end  of  that  year  and  of  400,000  by  the  end  of  1951.  The 
New  York  Times  tended  on  27  November  1950  towards  the  view  that  the  Russian  attempt  to 
create  a  reliable  German  force  had  been  a  failure. 

4  For  some  account  of  leading  personalities  in  the  Volkspolizei  see  an  article  from  the  Dublin 
correspondent  of  the  South  China  Morning  Post,  4  July  1949. 

5  See  for  instance  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  11  March  1949;  Telegraf,  14  March  1949;  Sozial¬ 

democrat,  3  August  1949.  These  rumours  were  denied;  see  e.g.  Tagliche  Rundschau,  15  March 
J949-  6  Daily  Telegraph,  2  June  1950. 
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to  Berlin  in  the  summer  of  1949  to  deal  with  a  railway  strike,  their  be¬ 
haviour  suggested  to  some  observers  that  they  were  not  all  reliable  com¬ 
munists,1  and  the  steady,  if  moderate,  flow  of  desertions  during  1950 
seemed  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Moreover,  if  the  Volkspolizd  were  de¬ 
signed  not  merely  to  support  a  communist  government  in  power  in  Berlin 
but  also  to  effect  the  forcible  unification  of  all  Germany,  then  its  reliability 
was  even  more  questionable,  for  there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  force  had  been  led  to  expect  that  they  would  have  to 
turn  their  arms  against  other  Germans  or  that  they  were  willing  to  do  this. 

The  growth  of  the  Volkspolizd  led  to  exchanges  between  the  occupying 
Powers.  In  September  1949  a  British  official  statement  referred  to  the 
military  equipment  of  the  force  and  to  the  employment  in  it  of  former 
senior  officers  of  the  Wehrmacht.2  In  the  same  month  the  Russians 
retorted  by  denying  reports  of  the  existence  of  an  east  German  army  and 
by  accusing  the  western  Powers  of  creating  in  their  zones  an  armed  police 
of  470,000  men  led  by  former  officers  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  S.S.3 
On  23  May  1950  the  three  western  Powers  presented  notes  of  protest  in 
Moscow  against  the  creation  of  a  German  police  force  which  had  the 
character  of  an  army,  comprised  nearly  50,000  men  in  military  formations 
(including  infantry,  artillery  and  tanks),  performed  no  normal  police 
duties,  received  basic  military  training  and  military  weapons  and  was 
commanded  by  former  senior  officers  of  the  German  army.4  The  Russian 
reply,  which  was  not  made  until  19  October  1950, 5  stated  that  the  Volks- 
polizei  had  been  formed  in  1945  to  preserve  law  and  order  and  that  that 
was  what  it  was  doing.  At  the  same  time  Moscow  charged  the  western 
Powers  with  doing  in  their  zones  exactly  what  the  western  Powers  accused 
the  Russians  of  doing  in  the  eastern  zone.  Each  side  was  maintaining  that 
it  was  countenancing  a  normal  and  innocuous  police  force  while  the  other 
was  raising  an  army. 

(v)  The  Finnish  Anomaly 

There  was  no  doubt  during  1949-50  that  Finland  lay  within  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence  and  power,  that  in  the  last  resort  Moscow  could  impose 
its  will  on  the  Finns,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  by  force  would  meet, 

1  Telegraf,  26  May  1949.  2  The  Times ,  1  September  1949. 

3  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  2 1  September  1949.  Similar  accusations  were  made  in  respect  of  Austria. 
On  29  March  1950  the  newspaper  Krasnaya  Zvesda  said  that  the  Austrian  police  was  an  army  of 
31,000  men,  equipped  with  light  armour,  and  that  the  Americans  were  building  up  an  Austrian 
air  force.  In  discussing  the  Austrian  treaty  the  Foreign  Ministers’  deputies  had  agreed  on 
22  February  1947  that  the  Austrian  armed  forces  should  be  limited  to  an  army  of  55,000  men 
and  an  air  force  of  5,000  men  and  90  aircraft. 

4  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  no.  7,  23  May  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  June  1950, 
pp.  918-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  436. 

5  Neues  Deutschland,  21  October  1950;  The  Times,  21  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  p.  440. 
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at  most,  with  unsuccessful  resistance  by  the  Finns  and  with  disapproval 
short  of  war  from  the  west.  In  all  these  respects  Finland  differed  in  no 
way  from  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  or  any  other  European  satellite  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Yet  Finland  was  in  other  respects  quite  different  from  these 
countries.  The  Finnish  communists  were  excluded  from  the  government 
as  surely  as  were  the  communists  of  France  or  Italy.  The  Finnish  com¬ 
munists  neither  had  nor  were  able  to  secure  control  of  the  Finnish  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  which  withdrew  in  1950  from  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions;1  communist  attempts  to  embarrass  the  government  by 
creating  industrial  unrest  were  troublesome  without  being  disastrous. 
Instead  of  dominating  Finland  by  installing  local  communists  in  the  places 
of  power,2  Moscow  preferred  to  exercise  remote  control,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that,  as  the  Finns  themselves  well  knew,  a  twitch  on  the  reins 
could  not  be  ignored  in  Helsinki.  President  Paasikivi  had  himself  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  fact  in  1945:  ‘My  belief  and  working  hypothesis  is  that  if  we 
conduct  a  correct  policy  we  can  live  in  peace  and  be  respected  by  Russia. 
The  main  principle  is  that  we  are  never  allowed  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy,  nor  enter  a  war,  against  Russia.’3 

Many  explanations  of  this  state  of  affairs,  unique  in  these  years  on  the 
Russian  borders,  were  advanced.  The  most  engaging,  if  least  convincing, 
was  that  Marshal  Stalin  had  nourished  a  sentimental  affection  for  Finland 
ever  since  his  visits  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  but 
those  in  whose  portrait  of  the  Marshal  there  was  no  place  for  human 
weaknesses,  had  to  search  for  other  answers.  Finland  in  fact  differed  from 
the  other  satellites  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  geographic¬ 
ally  isolated  from  any  member  of  the  anti-Russian  bloc.  Neutral  Sweden 
intervened,  and  both  Finns  and  Swedes  regarded  this  as  a  fact  of  cardinal 
importance.  Of  the  other  satellites  only  Rumania  was  equally  cut  off; 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  marched  with  German  lands  whose 
future  was  still  uncertain,  while  Bulgaria  and  Albania  touched  the  con¬ 
taining  circle  at  various  points.  Secondly,  the  cession  of  ice-free  Petsamo 
and  of  Karelia,  and  the  lease  of  Porkkala  for  50  years  had  given  to  Russia 
all  the  points  and  all  the  guarantees  needed;  Helsinki  was  within  range 
of  Porkkala’s  guns  and  Leningrad  was  out  of  range  of  guns  on  non- 
Russian  soil.  Thirdly,  with  Finland  thus  secured,  Russia’s  chief  concern 
in  the  north  was  with  Sweden,  and  Sweden  could  best  be  kept  neutral  by 
keeping  the  Russian  hand  in  Finland  gloved.4  Finally,  the  Russians  may 

1  See  below,  p.  249,  n.  5.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  was  under  communist 
control. 

2  The  political  displacement  of  the  communists  (see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  159)  was  followed  by 
the  dismissal  on  22  June  1949  of  the  communist  Director-General  of  broadcasting,  Mrs.  Hella 
Wuolijoki. 

3  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs,  vol.  21,  no.  4,  April  1950,  p.  285. 

4  There  could  be  no  question  at  this  point  of  a  forward  Russian  policy  in  Scandinavia.  From 
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have  regarded  the  Finns  as  a  different  proposition  from  the  Slav  and  other 
peoples  of  Central  Europe.  The  Finns  might  fight,  if  pressed  too  hard. 
They  had  fought  the  Russians  before  and  might  do  so  again.  They  were 
used  to  being  in  a  minority  of  one  to  ten  and  were  therefore  less  prone  to 
calculate  the  odds  beforehand.  It  was  difficult  to  know  at  what  point  the 
Finns  might  turn,  and  so  it  was  better  to  keep  well  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
line.  So  long  as  the  west  showed  no  signs  of  reaching  out  towards  Finland, 
so  long  as  Finnish  participation  in  a  Marshall  Plan  or  a  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  seemed  inconceivable,1  and  so  long  as  Finnish  industry  paid  its 
quota  to  Russia  in  reparations  and  in  trade,  then  Russia  desired  no  more 
of  Finland  and  might  be  only  too  pleased  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  This 
might  be  disappointing  for  the  Finnish  communists,  but  that  was  a  minor 
matter. 

During  the  winter  of  1948-9  the  paramount  question  in  northern 
Europe  was  the  attitude  of  Scandinavia  to  the  projected  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  to  the  Swedish  attempt  to  create  a  separate  independent 
Scandinavian  defence  system.2  During  January  1949  there  were  reports 
of  troop  movements  along  the  Russo-Finnish  frontier.3  The  Finns  feared 
that  these  might  be  a  prelude  to  a  Russian  request  for  bases  on  their 
Norwegian  or  Swedish  frontiers,  but  the  demonstration  was  more  prob¬ 
ably  directed  towards  influencing  the  Norwegians,  whose  adherence  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Russia  was  trying  to  prevent.4  Although  the 
Finnish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Karl- August  Fagerholm,  had  declared  in  a 
speech  on  11  December  1948  his  opposition  to  any  bloc  directed  against 
Russia,5  Russian  propaganda  continued  to  stress  the  danger  to  Finland 
of  Finnish  participation  in  a  Scandinavian  or  a  North  Atlantic  pact.6  In 

the  Russian  point  of  view  the  only  alternative  to  Swedish  neutrality  was  Swedish  hostility.  In  a 
debate  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag  on  9  February  1949  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  Mr.  Skoglund,  said  that  should  Finland  become  a  Russian  base 
Swedish  foreign  policy  would  need  to  be  reconsidered  and  such  an  event  would  certainly  lead  to 
a  reorientation  towards  the  west:  Swedish  Press  Summary ,  10  February  1949.  In  an  interview  with 
a  Finnish  News  Agency  reported  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  25  May  1949  the  Swedish 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Erlander,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  Sweden  would  join  the  Atlantic 
Pact  if  Russian  policy  towards  Finland  changed,  said  that  ‘such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  public  opinion  in  Sweden,  and  a  democracy  has  to 
respect  public  opinion’. 

1  Finland  also  remained  outside  the  United  Nations  Organization,  excluded  by  the  Russian 
veto  (see  below,  p.  561).  Membership  would,  however,  have  been  embarrassing,  since  Finland 
might  frequently  have  wished  to  speak  or  vote  in  a  way  disagreeable  to  Moscow.  Finland  was 
a  member  of  most  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations — the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  International  Bank,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Tele¬ 
communications  Union,  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  but  not  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  or  of 
UNESCO. 

2  See  above,  pp.  130-2.  3  See  Sunday  Times,  20  February  1949. 

4  See  above,  pp.  13 1-4.  5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  g  February  1949. 

6  Thus  Trud  on  8  February  1949  stated  that  ‘it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  Finland  to  seek 
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a  speech  on  6  March  1949  Mr.  Fagerholm  explicitly  denied  that  Finland 
had  any  intention  of  joining  a  pact  of  either  kind.  He  pointed  out  that, 
since  Finland  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  join  any  bloc  directed  against 
Russia,1  such  a  move  was  out  of  the  question,  but  despite  this  denial 
Mr.  Fagerholm  and  his  government  were  the  objects  of  violent  attacks  in 
both  the  Russian  and  the  Finnish  communist  press  during  March.  They 
were  accused  of  violating  the  peace  treaty,  of  releasing  war  criminals,2  of 
condoning  the  establishment  of  secret  stores  of  arms  intended  for  use 
against  Russia,3  and  of  permitting  secret  military  training.  The  most 
ingenious  accusation  concerned  a  wolf-hunt  in  Lapland,  where  wolves 
had  been  decimating  herds  of  reindeer.  Aircraft  were  used  in  the  hunt 
(a  not  unusual  procedure  in  both  Russia  and  Finland)  and  the  Russians 
suggested  that  the  hunt  merely  provided  cover  for  military  reconnaissance 
near  the  Russian  frontier  and  that  the  British  and  American  reporters 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  were  intelligence  officers  in  disguise. 
The  meagre  bag  of  four  wolves  was  considered  to  afford  conclusive  proof 
of  this  theory.4  On  30  March  Mr.  Fagerholm,  answering  questions  put 
by  an  American  journalist,  took  occasion  to  deny  categorically  all  Russian 
charges  against  him  and  his  government  and  reiterated  that  the  foremost 
aim  of  Finnish  policy  was  to  promote  ‘friendly  and  trustful  relations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.’5 

The  Russian  attack  died  down  after  the  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  on  4  April  1949.  On  6  April,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Russo-Finnish  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Mutual 
Assistance,  the  Finnish  government  stole  a  march  on  the  Finnish  com¬ 
munists  by  themselves  organizing  a  public  meeting  in  Helsinki  to  mark 
the  occasion.  The  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  in  which,  besides 
extolling  the  benefits  derived  from  the  treaty,  he  laid  emphasis  on  the 

direct  or  indirect  agreement  with  the  Anglo-U.S.  expansionists’.  Mr.  Fagerholm  was  accused 
of  trying  to  lead  his  country  into  a  northern  bloc  protected  by  American  militarists.  See  News 
Chronicle  and  New  York  Times,  9  February  1949. 

1  Neue  Tjircher  £eitung,  8  March  1949.  In  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation 
and  Mutual  Assistance  of  6  April  1948  both  parties  undertook  ‘not  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
or  take  part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the  other  High  Contracting  Party’.  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  315-17. 

2  Among  these  was  Mr.  Vaino  Tanner,  pre-war  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  who 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Finnish  Co-operative  Society  in  February  1949.  Mr.  Tanner  was 
noted  for  his  antagonism  towards  Russia. 

3  These  were  possibly  stores  of  arms  collected  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  The  Russian 
authorities  had  made  no  attempt  to  remove  these  arms,  although  the  question  had  been  raised 
by  the  British  government.  In  1948  the  Finnish  communists  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  supplies  from  these  stores,  a  move  which  suggested  to  some  that  this  Russian  negligence 
was  intentional:  New  York  Times,  8  July  1949. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  March  1949;  Daily  Herald,  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  28  March  1949.  These  stories  first  appeared  in  the  Russian  press  on  18  March  and  were 
elaborated  on  succeeding  days. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3 1  March  1 949. 
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Russian  undertaking  to  respect  the  independence  of  Finland  and  not  to 
intervene  in  its  domestic  affairs;  and  he  quoted  a  statement  by  Marshal 
Stalin  to  this  effect  made  when  the  treaty  was  signed.1  The  anniversary 
was  also  marked  by  an  exchange  of  friendly  greetings  between  Marshal 
Stalin  and  Mr.  Fagerholm.2 

Mr.  Fagerholm’s  next  major  preoccupation  was  a  campaign  by  the 
Finnish  communists  to  promote  industrial  unrest  and  to  organize  strikes 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Fagerholm’s  government  was  a  minority 
government  and  his  party  was  not  even  the  largest  party  in  the  Diet.3 
It  had  escaped  defeat  in  the  Diet  in  February  1949  by  only  two  votes,4  but 
rumours  of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  came  to  nothing,  since  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  would  collaborate  neither  with  the  People’s  Demo¬ 
cratic  League5  nor  with  the  Agrarian  Party.  In  May  1949  the  opposition, 
led  by  the  Agrarians,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  bring  down  the  government 
by  attacking  the  supplementary  budget  introduced  by  the  government  to 
finance  a  programme  of  public  works  designed  to  relieve  unemployment.6 
This  programme  was  criticized  in  the  Finance  Committee  by  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  parties,  so  that  when  the  Diet  adjourned  for  Whitsun  the  fall  of 
the  government  appeared  inevitable.  When  the  matter  was  resumed  on  1 3 
June,  Mr.  Fagerholm  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  employment 
policy  and  the  Conservatives  and  most  members  of  the  Progressive  and 
Swedish  People’s  Parties  came  to  his  rescue.  On  15  June  the  government 
again  got  a  majority  of  2  votes.  The  People’s  Democratic  League  voted 
with  the  Agrarians  against  the  government. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  months  that  the  communists  were  planning 
a  wave  of  strikes,7  but  this  threat  did  not  materialize  until  the  summer, 
when  the  devaluation  of  the  Finnish  mark  on  5  July  1949  provided  a 
convenient  pretext  for  an  agitation  for  a  rise  in  wages.8  Later  in  the 


1  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  8  April  1949.  2  Soviet  News,  11  April  1949. 

3  The  two  largest  parties  were  the  Agrarian  Party  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  In 
elections  in  1948  the  Agrarians  had  obtained  56  seats  and  the  Social  Democrats  54.  The 
remaining  90  seats  were  distributed  between  the  People’s  Democratic  League  (an  association 
of  communists  and  the  Socialist  Unity  Party)  38,  the  Conservatives  33,  the  Swedish  People’s 

Party  14  and  the  Progressive  Party  5. 

4  There  was  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers  at  the  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  produce.  The 
government  maintained  that  prices  had  previously  been  abnormally  high.  The  Agrarian  Party 
proposed  a  motion  of  no  confidence  and  this  was  supported  by  the  People’s  Democratic  Party 
and  by  nearly  half  the  Swedish  People’s  Party. 

5  On  2  March  1949  the  newspaper  Sosialidemokraatti  said  that  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  tricked,  as  other  Social  Democratic  Parties  had  been  tricked,  into 
fatal  collaboration  with  communists. 

6  There  had  been  a  slight  rise  in  unemployment,  partly  seasonal  but  also  due  to  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  in  finding  a  market  for  Finnish  products. 

7  On  21  March  the  secretary-general  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  announced  that  the 
communists  were  planning  a  series  of  strikes  to  begin  at  the  end  of  April:  Daily  Telegraph, 
22  March  1949. 

8  A  further  devaluation  took  place  on  19  September  1949  after  the  devaluation  of  sterling. 
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month  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  the  timber-floaters  in  the  port  of  Kemi 
brought  these  men  out  on  strike.  On  io  August  demands  for  increases  in 
wages,  put  forward  by  various  trade  unions,  were  rejected  by  the  Price 
and  Wages  Council  on  the  grounds  that  prices  had  been  stable  in  the  last 
few  months  and  that  therefore  a  rise  was  precluded  by  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  1947  which  had  linked  wages  to  the  cost  of  living.  Thereupon 
the  transport  workers,  the  forestry  workers  and  timber-floaters,  and  the 
woodworkers,  whose  unions  were  all  under  communist  control,  threatened 
to  strike  on  18  August  unless  they  were  granted  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
They  were  supported  by  eight  smaller  unions,  also  under  communist 
control,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Finnish  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(S.A.K.),  in  whose  executive  committee  the  Social  Democrats  had  a 
majority.  On  16  August  1949  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.A.K.  held 
an  emergency  meeting.  The  committee  decided  by  8  votes  to  61  that  the 
demands  made  by  the  communist  unions  had  been  improperly  advanced 
and  would,  if  granted,  cause  inflation;  it  required  these  unions  to  with¬ 
draw  their  demands  and  threatened  them  with  disciplinary  action  if  they 
failed  to  do  so.  It  further  stated  that  the  question  of  wages  would  be 
reconsidered  when  the  general  congress  met  on  4  September  1949. 

Meanwhile  the  timber-floaters  at  Kemi  were  still  on  strike  and  the  river 
was  jammed  with  logs.  It  was  essential  that  these  should  be  moved  before 
the  river  froze  (since  otherwise  there  would  be  floods  after  the  thaw  in  the 
following  spring),  and  on  17  August  1949  about  100  of  the  500  strikers 
returned  to  work  under  police  protection.  On  the  same  day  the  Kemi 
strike  was  declared  illegal.  On  the  next  day  some  1,200-1,500  strikers 
attacked  the  volunteer  workers,  troops  had  to  be  called  out,  one  striker 
was  killed  and  nine  persons,  including  three  policemen,  were  injured. 
This  incident  was  magnified  by  communist  propaganda;  a  number  of 
unions  called  strikes;  dockers  struck  in  twenty-three  ports. 

The  government  took  swift  counter-measures.  Hango  was  at  once 
declared  an  open  port,  to  which  all  shipping  was  to  be  diverted  and  where 
troops  would  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  handle  cargoes.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Communist  Party  at  Kemi  were  raided  on  19  August  1949  and 
communist  leaders,  including  the  MAyor  of  Kemi,  were  arrested.  On 
20  August  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.A.K.  voted  by  8  votes  to  5  to 
expel  the  four  unions  on  strike,2  unless  they  called  off  their  strikes  by 
23  August.  Other  unions  threatening  to  strike  would  also  be  expelled, 
unless  the  proposed  strikes  were  cancelled. 

By  2 1  and  22  August  1949  it  seemed  that  the  offensive  had  failed.  Most 
bakers,  brewery  workers,  builders,  lumbermen  and  timber-floaters  were 
back  at  work;  the  transport  strike  was  only  partly  effective  and  the 

1  There  were  six  communists  on  the  committee. 

2  The  dockers,  the  food-production  workers,  the  builders,  and  the  lumbermen  and  timber-floaters. 
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shoe-leather  and  rubber  workers’  unions  cancelled  proposed  strikes.  The 
communists  apparently  reckoned  that  at  least  100,000  workers  would 
strike,  but  according  to  estimates  of  the  employers  the  total  only  reached 
about  45,000.'  On  22  August  Mr.  Fagerholm  described  the  strikes  as  the 
‘greatest  and  best-planned  attack  against  the  community  in  Finnish 
history’,  but  predicted  that  they  would  fail  because  the  Finnish  people 
recognized  that  a  communist  victory  would  mean  the  destruction  of  all 
that  they  had  achieved  in  recent  years.  He  praised  the  Social  Democratic 
trade  union  leaders  and  workers,  who  had  opposed  the  communist  cam¬ 
paign  ‘with  a  tenacity  which  promises  well  for  the  future’,  and  added  that 
strong  nerves  were  necessary  for  fighting  the  communists.1 2 

The  ultimatum,  issued  by  the  S.A.K.  on  20  August  1949  and  expiring 
on  23  August,  was  ignored  by  the  communist  unions,  and  efforts  to  end  the 
strikes  in  Kemi  were  also  unsuccessful,  although  concessions  were  offered 
and  the  wage  cuts  cancelled.  The  communists  next  tried  to  provoke 
strikes  in  the  metal  industry.  This  was  a  serious  development,  since  it  might 
jeopardize  the  delivery  of  reparations  to  Russia  and  entail  the  heavy 
penalties  provided  by  the  peace  treaty.  On  28  August  the  metal  workers 
in  the  largest  shipyard  in  Turku  voted  to  strike,  and  by  31  August  5,000 
of  them  had  ceased  work  in  that  port.3  Elsewhere,  however,  such  attempts 
failed,  and  by  this  time  strikers  in  most  industries  were  returning  to  work 
of  their  own  accord.  On  4  September  Mrs.  Hertta  Kuusinen,4  the  leading 
communist  in  the  Finnish  Diet,  spoke  of  setbacks  and  even  of  defeat.5  On 
5  September  the  unions  of  the  food-production  workers,  the  transport 
workers  and  the  timber  workers  decided  to  order  a  return  to  work.  The 
next  day  the  Council  of  the  S.A.K.  decided  by  69  votes  to  42  to  expel  the 
communist  trade  unions  which  had  refused  to  call  off  their  strikes,  and  to 
dismiss  the  vice-president  of  the  S.A.K.,  who  was  a  communist.6  In  order 

1  See  Humanity  20  August  1949;  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  21  and  23  August  1949;  New  York 
Times,  22  August  1949. 

2  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  23  August  1949-  3  T/z«  Times,  1  September  1949- 

4  Mrs.  Kuusinen  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Otto  Kuusinen,  the  President  of  the  Finno-Karelian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  until  August  1950  the  wife  of  Mr.  Leino,  communist  Minister  of  the 

Interior  in  Mr.  Pekkala’s  government  until  his  dismissal  by  President  Paasikivi  in  May  1948. 

5  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung,  7  September  1949.  The  Finnish  communists  received  no  overt  help 
from  Russia  during  the  strikes.  The  only  gesture  of  support  from  outside  came  from  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  sent  to  Finland  a  representative  who  publicly  affirmed  that 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  supported  the  unions  on  strike.  This  action  was  very  ill 
received  in  Finland,  since  it  amounted  to  inciting  the  unions  in  question  to  rebel  against  their 
national  federation,  the  S.A.K.,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  affiliated  to  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  On  25  May  1950  the  Council  of  the  S.A.K.  decided  by  67  votes 
to  41  to  withdraw  from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by 
a  vote  of  143  to  63  on  28  June  1951,  and  in  July  1951  a  Finnish  observer  attended  a  Congress 
in  Milan  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

6  In  February  1950  eighty  participants  in  the  Kemi  riots  received  sentences  of  up  to  16 
months’  hard  labour.  They  were  reprieved  by  the  Diet  on  1  June  1950. 

All  but  two  of  the  expelled  unions  were  readmitted  to  the  S.A.K.  by  the  spring  of  1950. 
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to  minimize  the  risk  of  splitting  the  trade  union  movement  into  two  rival 
bodies,  the  offending  unions  were  given  to  understand  that  they  would  be 
readmitted  if  they  undertook  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  S.A.K.  in  the 
future.  On  8  September  Mr.  Fagerholm  told  the  Diet  that,  thanks  to  the 
loyalty  and  calmness  of  the  Finnish  citizens,  the  communist  offensive  had 
been  defeated,  but  that  it  had  cost  the  country  3,000  million  Finnish 
marks.1  On  10  October  it  was  announced  in  Helsinki  that,  despite  the 
strikes,  Finland  had  fulfilled  its  obligations  in  respect  of  reparations. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Finnish  communists  to  produce  chaos  from 
within,  there  was  a  brief  interlude  of  comparative  calm  during  the  autumn 
of  1949,  and  then  the  Russian  press  resumed  the  offensive  against  Mr. 
Fagerholm  and  his  government.  It  was  ironical  that  the  pretext  was 
provided  by  an  incident  during  a  Finnish-Russian  Friendship  Month  in 
Helsinki.  On  28  November,  the  last  day  of  the  celebrations,  the  principal 
Russian  delegate  criticized  the  fact  that  Finnish  war  memorials  were 
inscribed  with  the  words  pro  patria.  He  maintained  that  those  who  had 
fallen  had  been  deluded  by  an  unpatriotic  fascist  government  into  waging 
aggressive  war  against  Russia.  His  remarks  caused  lively  resentment  in 
Finland,  and  Mr.  Fagerholm  countered  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  Finnish 
Independence  Day  (6  December),  when  he  said  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation  were  turned  to  the  days  ‘ten  years  ago  when  the  Finnish  people 
fought  a  battle  of  life  and  death  for  existence  as  a  free  nation.  We  honour 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell  for  the  Fatherland.’2  This  speech  provoked 
Pravda  to  violent  abuse  and  Mr.  Fagerholm  was  accused  of  dragging  Fin¬ 
land  down  to  destruction. 

At  the  end  of  December  1949  a  more  serious  conflict  developed  over 
the  question  of  the  surrender  to  Russia  of  alleged  war  criminals.  This 
dispute  was  not  only  pursued  in  the  Russian  and  Finnish  communist  press 
but  was  also  the  object  of  official  protests  from  the  Russian  government. 
On  31  December  1949  Mr.  Gromyko  handed  to  the  Finnish  Minister  in 
Moscow  a  note  demanding  the  surrender  of  300  war  criminals,  fifty-six  of 
whom  were  accused  of  having  ‘committed  most  serious  crimes  against  the 
Soviet  Union’.  Finland  was  accused  of  violating  both  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and  Mutual  Assistance,  of  failing 
to  surrender  the  war  criminals  and  of  supplying  them  with  false  papers.3 

In  his  New  Year  broadcast  President  Paasikivi  did  not  refer  to  the 
Russian  note.  The  text  of  this  note  had  not  at  that  time  reached  Helsinki, 
although  the  substance  of  the  Russian  accusations  had  been  made  known 
in  a  broadcast  from  Moscow.  The  President  stressed  Finland’s  desire  for 
friendly  relations  with  its  neighbours,  particularly  with  its  eastern  neigh- 

1  About  £45  million:  The  Times,  9  September  1949. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  fitting,  7  December  1949;  Scotsman,  13  December  1949. 

3  Soviet  News,  2  January  1 950. 
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hour,  and  said  that  the  main  principle  of  Finnish  foreign  policy  was  the 
observance  of  agreements.1  Later  that  day  the  Cabinet  met  to  discuss  the 
Russian  note,  but  the  Finnish  reply  was  not  sent  until  21  January  1950, 
by  which  time  exhaustive  investigations  had  been  made  by  the  Finnish 
police.  Most  of  the  alleged  war  criminals  were  refugees  from  the  former 
Baltic  States  who  had  either  taken  refuge  in  Finland  when  their  countries 
were  annexed  by  Russia,  or  else  had  deserted  from  the  Red  Army.  The 
Finnish  reply2  gave  full  details  concerning  each  of  the  fifty-six  persons 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  Russian  note.  Sixteen  names  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Finnish  government  for  the  first  time:  of  these  three  were  not 
known,  one  was  dead,  five  had  fled  from  Finland,  the  whereabouts  of  three 
more  were  unknown  and  four  were  being  detained  for  questioning.3  Of 
the  remaining  forty  none  was  known  to  be  in  Finland,  four  having  already 
been  deported  to  Russia,  two  of  them  under  different  names.  T.  he  further 
Russian  charge  that  Finland  was  providing  war  criminals  with  false  papers 
was  denied,  although  it  was  admitted  that  such  incidents  had  occurred  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice;  but  those  responsible  had  either  been  prosecuted 
or  had  fled  the  country.4  The  Finnish  reply  was  ill  received  by  the 
Russians  and  was  rejected  as  ‘unsatisfactory’  on  28  February.5 

This  sudden  Russian  concern  over  the  fate  of  these  obscure  individuals 
may  have  been  a  manoeuvre  to  discredit  the  Finnish  government  and  so 
help  the  Finnish  communists  in  the  forthcoming  presidential  elections.6 
Since  the  two  leading  Finnish  communists,  Mrs.  Kuusinen  and  Mr.  Pessi 
(Secretary  of  the  Finnish  Communist  Party),  had  both  visited  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  December  1949  for  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  Marshal 
Stalin’s  seventieth  birthday,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  had  helped 
to  devise  this  move,  which  was  accompanied  by  attacks  on  President 
Paasikivi  and  Mr.  Fagerholm  and  by  Russia  s  refusal  to  conclude  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  Finnish  trade  delegation  which  had  been  in  Moscow  since 
November  1949.  This  delay  caused  the  Finnish  government  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  and  obliged  it  to  buy  15,000  tons  of  wheat  fiom  Argentina.7 

The  presidential  election  was  indirect.  First  an  electoral  college  of  300 
was  elected  and  then  this  body  chose  the  President.  There  were  three 
candidates:  President  J.  K.  Paasikivi,8  who  was  supported  by  the  Con- 


1  New  York  Times ,  2  January  1950. 

2  Sunday  Times,  22  January  1950;  The  Times,  23  January  1950.  _ 

3  Of  the  four  persons  held  for  questioning,  three  were  Finnish  subjects  by  marriage  or 


2  March  1950. 
see  R.I.I.A. :  The 


naturalization  and  the  fourth  was  stateless. 

4  The  Times,  23  January  1950.  .  5  Soviet  News 

6  The  choice  of  President  was  important,  since  he  exercised  wide  powers: 

Scandinavian  States  and  Finland  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1951),  p-  94- 

7  New  York  Times,  4  February  1950.  . 

8  President  Paasikivi  had  been  elected  in  1946  on  the  retirement  of  Field-Marshal  Manner- 
heim  after  only  two  years  of  his  term  of  office.  President  Paasikivi  had  therefore  been  elected 
only  for  the  remaining  four  years  instead  of  for  the  constitutional  period  of  six  years. 
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servative,  the  Progressive  and  the  Swedish  People’s  Parties;  Dr.  Urho 
Kekkonen  of  the  Agrarian  Party;  and  Mr.  Mauno  Pekkala,  the  candidate 
of  the  People’s  Democratic  League.  The  Social  Democratic  Party  was 
at  first  divided  on  whether  or  not  to  support  President  Paasikivi.  Voting 
for  the  electoral  college  took  place  on  16  and  17  January  1950  and  resulted 
in  the  election  of  172  members  pledged  to  re-elect  President  Paasikivi, 
66  supporters  of  Mr.  Pekkala  and  62  supporters  of  Dr.  Kekkonen.  The 
formal  vote  of  the  electoral  college  was  taken  on  15  February,  when 
President  Paasikivi  obtained  171  votes  against  67  cast  for  Mr.  Pekkala 
and  62  for  Dr.  Kekkonen. 

On  1  March  1950  the  President  started  his  new  term  of  office  and 
Mr.  Fagerholm  resigned,  but  agreed  to  carry  on  until  a  new  government 
could  be  formed.  President  Paasikivi’s  re-election  had  been  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  communists.1  After  the  election  these  passions  cooled,  but 
communist  attacks  on  the  social  democrats  were  intensified  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  refusal  of  the  Russians  to  resume  trade  negotiations,2  coupled  with 
the  disquieting  effect  of  the  two  Russian  notes  on  war  criminals,  produced 
an  uneasiness  which  complicated  the  task  of  forming  a  new  government. 
President  Paasikivi  was  said  to  favour  the  inclusion  of  communists  by  way 
of  conciliating  Russia,  but  the  communists  were  believed  to  insist  on 
having  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  this  no  other  party  would  allow. 
Indeed  the  inclusion  of  communists  on  any  terms  was  generally  unpopular. 
On  17  March  Dr.  Kekkonen  formed  a  coalition  of  the  Agrarian,  the 
Progressive  and  Swedish  People’s  Parties.3  The  government  commanded 
only  75  Parliamentary  votes  out  of  200,  but  conservative  support,  which 
was  expected  on  most  issues,  would  give  it  108  votes. 

Dr.  Kekkonen,  at  a  press  conference  on  assuming  office,  said  that  his 
chief  aim  would  be  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia.4  This  pious 
hope  was  necessarily  an  ingredient  of  all  important  statements  on  Finnish 
foreign  policy,  but  by  Dr.  Kekkonen’s  government  of  the  right  it  was  more 
nearly  realized  than  by  the  socialist  Mr.  Fagerholm.  One  of  Dr.  Kek¬ 
konen’s  first  acts  was  to  appoint  a  new  trade  delegation  to  Russia  which 
included  Mr.  Pekkala  and  Mr.  Kujoma,  both  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  People’s  Democratic  League.  On  11  April  1950  it  was  announced  in 
Helsinki  that  Russia  was  willing  to  resume  negotiations.5  The  Finnish 
delegation  arrived  in  Moscow  on  21  April;  its  deliberations  proceeded 

1  During  the  elections  they  had  been  so  abusive  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  had  warned  the 
Finnish  communist  press  that  it  would  be  prosecuted  for  abusing  the  freedom  of  the  press  if  its 
libellous  attacks  continued:  The  Times,  18  February  1950. 

2  Negotiations  broke  down  completely  in  February  1950. 

3  The  Cabinet  comprised  10  Agrarians,  3  members  of  the  Swedish  People’s  Party  and  2  Pro¬ 
gressives.  The  Social  Democrats  refused  to  participate:  see  Le  Monde,  18  March  1950. 

4  Le  Figaro,  20  March  1950. 

5  New  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  1 2  April  1 950. 
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amicably  and  culminated  on  13  June  1950  in  the  signature  of  a  five-year 
trade  agreement.1  This  agreement  provided  for  trade  to  the  value  of 
230  million  roubles  in  the  first  of  the  five  years  1951-5,  rising  thereafter 
by  stages  to  320  million  roubles  in  the  fifth  year.2  A  second  agreement 
provided  for  trade  to  the  value  of  about  $30  million  during  the  remaining 
six  months  of  1950.  The  principal  agreement,  reputedly  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  concluded  by  Finland,  was  based  on  the  Russian  gold  rouble. 
Prices  were  to  be  fixed  annually  by  reference  to  world  prices.3  As  a  result 
of  this  agreement  Russia  would  replace  Great  Britain  as  Finland’s  chief 
customer.4 

The  Russo-Finnish  Trade  Agreement  postponed  for  a  few  years, 
although  it  did  not  remove,  the  danger  of  unemployment  in  the  ship¬ 
building,  metal  and  other  industries  which  had  been  developed  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  reparations  exacted  by  Russia.  There  were  features  of  the 
agreement,  however,  which  many  Finns  viewed  with  misgiving.  It  was 
feared  that  the  basing  of  the  agreement  on  the  gold  rouble  would  tie  the 
Finnish  economy  to  the  Russian;  and  that  the  further  expansion  of  those 
industries  for  whose  products  Russia  was  the  only  market  would  give  to 
Russia  an  economic  stranglehold  over  Finland.  It  was  also  feared  that 
the  agreement  might  have  political  strings  attached,  but  this  suspicion 
was  dispelled  by  Dr.  Kekkonen,  who,  at  a  press  interview  on  his  return  from 
Moscow,  said  that  no  political  subject  had  been  raised  during  his  talks 
with  the  Russians  and  no  political  demands  had  been  presented  to  Fin¬ 
land.5 

Dr.  Kekkonen  was  doubtless  more  popular  than  Mr.  Fagerholm  in 
Moscow  because  nobody  could  be  less  popular  there  than  a  social  demo¬ 
crat  who  refused  to  merge  his  party  with  the  communists;  Mr.  Fagerholm 
was  no  Fierlinger  or  Cyrankiewicz.  But  Dr.  Kekkonen  had  also  been  more 
pliant  than  Mr.  Fagerholm.  Besides  including  members  of  the  People’s 
Democratic  League  in  the  Finnish  trade  delegation,  Dr.  Kekkonen  and  all 
but  one  member  of  his  Cabinet  had  signed  a  peace  petition  in  response  to 
the  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal,6  and  had  surrendered  one  or  two  alleged 
war  criminals.7  But  in  the  summer  of  1950  discussions  in  the  Finnish  Diet 

1  Soviet  News,  16  June  1950.  Dr.  Kekkonen  was  invited  to  Moscow  to  sign  for  Finland. 

2  The  total  for  the  five  years  being  equivalent  to  about  $320  million. 

3  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Finnish  Diet  on  19  June  1950  and  its  ratification  by  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  announced  on  25  August:  Soviet  News, 
23  June  and  25  August  1950.  A  protocol  of  2  December  1950  specified  goods  to  be  delivered  by 
both  countries  during  1951 :  ibid.  6  December  1950. 

4  In  1949  27-2  per  cent,  of  Finnish  exports  went  to  Great  Britain.  The  next  two  most  important 
customers  were  the  U.S.S.R.  (15-3  per  cent.)  and  the  U.S.A.  (7-6  per  cent.):  The  Scandinavian 
States  and  Finland,  p.  132. 

5  New  York  Times,  16  June  1950. 

6  Dr.  Kekkonen,  on  signing,  indicated  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  desire  for  peace  was 
the  monopoly  of  any  one  political  group. 

7  For  criticism  of  this  move  see  Newsletter  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  2 1  April  1 950. 
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over  the  proposed  revision  to  the  Aaland  Islands  Statute  raised  an  issue 
which  threatened  to  ruffle  Russo-Finnish  relations. 

The  Aaland  Islands,  owing  to  their  strategic  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  had  for  long  been  a  source  of  interest  and  concern  to 
all  the  Baltic  Powers.  The  population  of  the  islands  was  predominantly 
Swedish,  and  the  islands  had  belonged  to  Sweden  until  1809,  when  they 
were  ceded  to  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  Fredrikshavn,  together  with  the 
territories  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  This  had  brought  Russia 
within  close  range  of  the  Swedish  capital,  besides  giving  it  virtual  control 
of  the  Baltic.  This  position  was  slightly  modified  in  Sweden’s  favour  by 
the  Aaland  Convention  of  30  March  1856,  which  was,  at  Swedish  request, 
signed  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  France  and  was  annexed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.1  By  this  Convention  Russia  undertook  not  to  fortify  the 
islands,  nor  to  maintain  or  create  there  any  military  or  naval  establish¬ 
ment.  When  Finland  became  independent  in  1917  the  islanders  claimed 
the  right  of  self-determination,  and  organized  unofficial  plebiscites  which 
showed  their  desire  for  reunion  with  Sweden.  Finland  firmly  opposed 
this  separatist  movement,  but  partially  met  the  wishes  of  the  islanders  by 
a  grant  of  local  autonomy  in  May  1920.  This  situation  caused  tension 
between  F inland  and  Sweden,  since  the  latter  supported  the  islanders,  and  in 
June  1920  Great  Britain  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  dispatched  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The 
League  Commission  recognized  Finnish  sovereignty,  but  proposed  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Autonomy  Law  of  1920.  These  additions,  which  were  accepted 
and  enacted  by  Finland,  gave  the  islanders  guarantees  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  Swedish  in  schools,  the  retention  of  landed  property  by  the 
islanders,  the  restriction  of  the  voting  rights  of  new-comers  and  a  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  a  governor.  In  addition  the  League  of  Nations  was 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  these  guarantees.2  The 
League  Commission  also  proposed  that  a  new  convention,  guaranteeing 
the  neutralization  and  demilitarization  of  the  Aaland  Islands,  should  be 
signed  by  all  Baltic  Powers.  Both  these  recommendations  were  carried 
out.3  The  guarantees  recommended  by  the  Commission,  including  the 
League’s  responsibility  for  their  observance,  were  embodied  in  a  Law  of 
Guarantee,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Aaland  Islands  Statute,  which  was 
enacted  in  Finland  on  11  August  1922.  The  neutralization  convention 
was  signed  in  October  1921  by  Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Latvia,  Poland  and  Sweden,  the  signa¬ 
tories  having  resolved,  as  the  preamble  declared,  ‘to  supplement  without 

1  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  xlvi,  23. 

2  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Session  13,  1921,  p.  42.  Report  on  The 
Aaland  Islands  Question  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  16  April  1921,  B7 
(21  /6 8/106),  pp.  31  seqq. 

3  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  events  see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  234-8. 
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prejudice  thereto,  the  obligations  assumed  by  Russia  in  the  convention  of 
March  30  1856,  regarding  the  Aaland  Islands’.  By  article  1  Finland 
undertook  not  to  fortify  the  islands.1  Russia  was  not  invited  to  sign  the 
convention.  On  13  November  1921  Mr.  Chicherin  (Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  sent  protests  to  all  the  signatories  against  the  exclusion  of  Russia 
and  ‘against  the  entrusting  to  the  so-called  League  of  Nations,  which  is  not 
officially  known  to  it,  of  juridical  functions  in  respect  of  the  zone  of  the 
Aaland  Islands’.2 

The  status  of  the  islands  was  not  altered  after  the  second  World  War. 
In  1945  the  islanders  once  again  demanded  union  with  Sweden  and  asked 
for  consideration  of  their  case  by  the  Peace  Conference,  but  their  demands 
were  not  met.  The  only  mention  of  the  Aaland  Islands  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Finland  in  1947  was  the  stipulation  (Part  II,  article  5)  that 
they  should  remain  demilitarized. 

During  1948  proposals  were  made  in  Finland  for  a  revision  of  the  Law 
of  Guarantee,  or  Aaland  Islands  Statute,  of  1922.  These  proposals  were 
debated  by  the  Finnish  Diet  in  the  summer  of  1950.  The  object  of  the 
revisions  was  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  by  giving  them  a  still  greater 
degree  of  self-government,  but  Russia  took  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
eliminate  from  the  statute  the  provision  made  in  1922  for  intervention  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Russian  Minister  in  Helsinki,  Lieutenant- 
General  Savonenkov,  informed  the  Finnish  government  at  the  end  of 
August  1950  that  Russia  would  consider  any  suggestion  that  the  Aaland 
Islands  were  subject  to  international  intervention  as  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Finland  of  1947.  The  Russian  government  therefore 
required  the  omission  from  the  revised  statute  of  the  League  guarantee, 


1  Convention  Relating  to  the  Non-Fortification  and  Neutralisation  of  the  Aaland  Islands.  Signed  at 
Geneva,  October  20,  1921:  League  of  Nations:  Treaty  Series  1922,  vol.  9,  pp.  213-21. 

2  See  Narkomindel  Statement  on  the  Convention  on  the  Neutralisation  of  the  Aaland  Islands  published 
in  Igvestia,  16  November  1921.  After  recording  what  had  taken  place  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Russian  government,  the  statement  went  on  to  say  that  ‘the  Russian  government  cannot  regard 
as  having  any  legal  force  regulations  agreed  upon  by  other  Powers,  without  the  participation  of 
Russia,  concerning  the  Aaland  Islands.  Included  in  this  category  are  the  regulations  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  20  October.  The  Russian  government  does  not  recognize  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
convention,  does  not  consider  itself  bound  by  them,  and  will  make  whatever  deductions  seem 
useful  to  it  from  this  declaration’:  J.  Degras,  ed.:  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy  (London, 
O.U.P.  for  R.I.I.A.,  1951),  vol.  i,  1917-1924,  p.  279. 

According  to  Professor  Tingsten  it  was  expected  that  Russia  would  be  invited  to  adhere  when 
a  Russian  government  had  been  recognized:  The  Debate  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Sweden:  1918-1999 
(London,  O.U.P.,  1949),  p.  107.  In  1939,  when  Finland  and  Sweden  submitted  to  the  other 
signatories  of  the  1922  convention  the  so-called  Stockholm  Plan  for  a  partial  and  purely  defensive 
militarization  of  the  islands,  two  of  these  powers  (France  and  Great  Britain)  apparently  con¬ 
sidered  Russian  concern  in  the  Aaland  Islands  question  legitimate,  since  their  consent  was  made 
subject  to  Russian  approval  (ibid.  pp.  250,  267).  This  approval  was  not  forthcoming  and  after 
prolonged  discussions  the  plan  was  shelved.  It  was  finally  killed  by  the  Russo-German  pact  of 
August  1 939,  since  the  chief  argument  in  favour  of  fortifying  the  islands  was  the  fear  that,  in  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Germany,  they  would  be  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the  combatants, 
thus  jeopardizing  Finnish  and  Swedish  neutrality. 
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which  it  held  to  be  a  restriction  on  Finnish  sovereign  rights.  The  Finnish 
communists  in  the  Diet  supported  the  Russian  demand  and,  since  the 
government  was  reluctant  to  oppose  Russia  on  so  dangerous  an  issue, 
further  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  deferred  pending  consultations 
between  the  Finnish  government  and  leaders  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Aaland  Islands.  The  consent  of  the  latter  was  necessary  for  any  change  in 
the  statute,  but  unfortunately  for  the  Finnish  government  the  Russian 
request  aroused  much  opposition  in  the  islands.  Consultations  between  the 
Finnish  government  and  the  Aaland  islanders  began  on  16  October  1950. 
The  Finnish  government  argued  that  the  article  to  which  Moscow  objected 
had  become  meaningless,  since  the  League  of  Nations  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  islanders  felt  that  its  retention  gave  them  a  claim,  however 
tenuous,  to  international  support. 

The  Russian  move  also  caused  alarm  in  Sweden,  where  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Russian  object  was  to  facilitate  military  consultations  between 
Finland  and  Russia  concerning  the  Aaland  Islands  for  ‘defensive  purposes’ 
(such  as  were  envisaged  in  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Co-operation  and 
Mutual  Assistance).  On  19  October  1950  the  Swedish  Minister  in  Hel¬ 
sinki  presented  a  note  reminding  Finland  of  its  obligations  to  safeguard  the 
Swedish  language,  Swedish  culture  and  the  local  traditions  of  the  islanders 
— guarantees  which  Sweden  considered  still  valid.1  The  note  apparently 
did  not  mention  the  specific  issue  raised  by  the  Russians — the  omission 
of  the  international  guarantee  from  the  revised  statute — but  Sweden  was 
reported  to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of  modifying  the  status  of  the  islands 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  signatories  to  the  1921  convention.2  Finland 
replied  to  the  Swedish  note  with  an  assurance  that  under  the  revised 
statute  none  of  the  privileges  granted  in  1922  would  be  modified  except  the 
clause  containing  the  League  guarantee,  which  was  considered  no  longer 
relevant;  the  cultural  and  autonomous  claims  of  the  islanders  were  there¬ 
fore  amply  protected.3  It  was  clear  from  this  reply  that  Dr.  Kekkonen 
was  not  prepared  to  thwart  Russia  on  the  question  of  the  guarantee,  and 
on  24  October  he  declared  that  the  Finnish  government  would  propose 
the  omission  of  the  offending  clause  from  the  revised  statute.  By  the  end 
of  1950  the  Bill  had  only  reached  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  Finnish  Diet. 

If  Dr.  Kekkonen  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  rocks  of  foreign  policy,  he 
was  less  successful  in  internal  affairs.  Prices,  which  had  been  comparatively 
stable  during  Mr.  Fagerholm’s  term  of  office,  soared  during  1950,  and 
Dr.  Kekkonen  was  less  able  to  deal  with  the  resulting  labour  problems, 
since  he  did  not  have  the  close  ties  of  his  predecessor  with  a  majority  of 

1  The  text  of  the  note  was  not  published,  but  a  short  statement  of  its  contents  was  released. 
It  referred  to  an  earlier  Swedish  note  on  the  subject  sent  to  Finland  on  24  October  1945:  Neue 
Zurcher  Ze^tung,  2  November  1950. 

2  ‘Buffer  of  the  North:  the  enigma  of  Finland’,  British  Survey,  January  1951,  p.  3. 

3  Neue  Zurcher  Zeltung,  5  June  1951. 
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the  executive  committee  of  the  S.A.K.  At  the  beginning  of  May  1950 
there  was  a  strike  of  engine-drivers,  and  a  number  of  other  unions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  S.A.K.,  put  forward  claims  for  higher  wages.  These  claims 
were  rejected  by  the  Employers’  Organization,  and  on  3  May  the  govern¬ 
ment  called  up  all  engine-drivers  under  forty  in  order  to  keep  the  trains 
running.  The  strikers  ignored  this  order1  but  agreed  to  run  Russian  troop 
ti'ains  between  Porkkala  and  the  Russian  border.  The  S.A.K.  immediately 
informed  the  government  that  it  would  call  a  general  strike  for  8  May, 
unless  the  claims  for  higher  wages  were  met  and  the  mobilization  order 
withdrawn.  The  government  capitulated.  The  order  calling  up  the 
engine-drivers  was  rescinded,  and  Mr.  Fagerholm,  who  was  now  Speaker, 
was  asked  to  mediate  on  the  question  of  wages.  A  provisional  agreement 
for  a  general  increase  in  wages  by  15  per  cent,  was  reached  on  7  May.2 
A  general  strike  was  thus  averted,  but  the  episode  was  humiliating  for  the 
government,  since  it  had  been  obliged  to  solicit  the  help  of  the  leader  of 
the  Social  Democrat  Party. 

The  economic  grievance  which  had  led  to  these  strikes  was  caused 
partly  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Agrarian  and  Social  Democrat  Parties, 
each  of  which  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  its  particular  supporters.3 
On  5  January  1950  Mr.  Fagerholm’s  government  had  sanctioned  a  general 
increase  in  wages  of  7  J  per  cent,  and  had  detached  wages  from  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  but  this  relief  disappeared  when  Dr.  Kekkonen’s  Agrarian 
government  raised  the  price  of  farm  products  and  therewith  the  cost  of 
living.  In  the  same  way  the  15  per  cent,  increase  of  May  1950  was  offset 
by  a  promise  by  Dr.  Kekkonen  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm  produce  once 
again.  As  the  race  between  wages  and  prices  continued,  the  rift  between 
government  and  opposition  widened.  On  13  July  the  government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  economic  ministerial  committee  to  study  the  price-wage 
relationship  and  to  recommend  stabilizing  measures.4  In  August  maximum 
prices  were  imposed  for  many  goods,  family  allowances  were  increased 
and  taxes  reduced.  The  Prime  Minister  then  recalled  the  Diet  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  and  on  25  August  secured  its  support  for  the  government’s 
disinflationary  policy  by  101  votes  to  85.  This  success,  however,  was 
vitiated  on  the  next  day,  when  the  S.A.K.  authorized  strikes  of  timber  and 
metal  workers.  By  3  September  some  100,000  workers  in  these  industries 

1  The  legality  of  the  government’s  move  in  attempting  to  invalidate  the  strike  by  calling  up 
engine-drivers  under  emergency  regulations  was  questioned  in  the  Diet  by  the  Chancellor  of 
Justice.  The  president  of  the  engine-drivers’  union  issued  a  protest. 

2  Discussions  between  the  S.A.K.  and  the  Employers’  Organization  produced  a  final  agree¬ 
ment  on  4  June  1950.  The  metal  workers  voted  against  this  agreement  and  communist  dockers 
struck  in  protest:  Le  Monde,  6  June  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  June  1950. 

3  The  antagonism  between  town  and  country  was  a  characteristic  of  Finnish  party  politics. 
See  ‘Finnish  Parties  and  Policies’  in  The  Scandinavian  States  and  Finland,  pp.  99-102. 

4  Dr.  Kekkonen  himself  was  in  the  chair  and  other  members  of  the  committee  included  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Industry. 
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(and  in  municipal  services)  were  on  strike,  thus  jeopardizing  Finnish 
deliveries  under  the  peace  treaty  and  under  the  new  trade  agreement  with 
Russia.  At  first  the  strikers  demanded  only  the  15  per  cent,  increase 
agreed  upon  in  May,  but  later  their  demands  rose  and  the  S.A.K.  made 
little  attempt  to  restrain  them.  On  7  October  the  S.A.K.  warned  the 
government  that  a  general  strike  would  be  called  for  22  October  unless 
the  existing  disputes  were  resolved.  Dr.  Kekkonen  proposed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  mediation  and  appealed  to  the  strikers  to  return  to 
work  before  negotiations  opened.  His  proposals  were  rejected,  but  on 

19  October  the  executive  committee  of  the  S.A.K.  approved  a  compromise 
for  wages  in  the  metal  industry.  The  communist  minority  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  opposed  the  setdement,  and  the  metal  workers  themselves  were 
dissatisfied  with  its  terms,  but  after  further  negotiation  they  approved  a 
compromise  on  30  October  and  returned  to  work  on  1  November  1950. 
Agreement  was  also  reached  with  workers  in  the  timber  industry,  who, 
together  with  workers  in  a  number  of  small  unions,  returned  to  work  on 

20  October.  The  return  to  work  of  the  metal  workers  and  the  timber 
workers  marked  the  end  of  the  crisis,  although  settlements  had  still  to  be 
reached  in  one  or  two  other  cases. 

The  strikes  had  emphasized  the  danger  of  rivalry  between  the  Agrarian 
and  Social  Democrat  Parties.  Such  divisions  benefited  only  the  com¬ 
munists,  and  the  end  of  the  year  saw  a  growing  demand  among  non¬ 
communists  for  a  broader  government.  On  23  November  1950  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  he  would  try  to  form  a  coalition  government. 
The  Russians  indicated  disapproval  by  a  renewed  press  campaign  against 
the  Social  Democrats. 


3.  In  Limbo 

(i)  Yugoslavia 

The  breach  in  1948  between  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  raised  two  questions 
in  particular:  first,  what  action  might  be  taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
Russia  and,  secondly,  what  effect  the  breach  would  have  on  Yugoslavia’s 
relations  with  its  non-communist  neighbours  (Greece,  Italy  and  Austria) 
and  with  the  chief  Powers  in  the  western  alliance.  During  1949-50  the 
outstanding  fact  was  that  no  form  of  Russian  attack  against  Yugoslavia 
was  successful:  Marshal  Tito’s  government  remained  in  power  and  he 
himself  remained  alive.  Relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  and 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Russian  satellites  in  Europe  deteriorated 
further  until,  after  the  trial  of  Mr.  Rajk  in  Budapest  in  September  1949, 
the  treaties  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  between  Yugoslavia  and 
all  its  former  communist  associates  were  denounced.  Yugoslavia  did  not 
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thereupon  pass  from  one  alliance  to  another  but  adopted  instead  an  in¬ 
dependent  attitude  more  likely  to  appeal  to  Yugoslav  national  sentiment. 
This  attitude,  however,  did  not  preclude  cautious  overtures  to  Greece 
and  Italy,  while  a  rapprochement  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  was 
accelerated  by  a  severe  drought  in  the  summer  of  1950  which  greatly 
intensified  the  distress  and  economic  embarrassment  already  inflicted  by 
an  economic  blockade  instituted  by  Moscow. 

Several  courses  were  theoretically  open  to  the  Kremlin  when  Yugo¬ 
slavia  seceded  from  the  Russian  system.  Moscow  might  make  an  armed 
attack  on  Yugoslavia  either  with  Russian  or  with  satellite  troops.  No  such 
attack  was  made  in  1949-50;  probably  none  was  intended.  Troop  move¬ 
ments,  if  any,  and  rumours  of  troop  movements  were  probably  not  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  any  such  attack  but  part  of  a  war  of  nerves.1 

Russia  might  alternatively  instigate  a  revolution  in  Yugoslavia.  On 
9  April  1949  Marshal  Tito  declared,  in  a  speech  to  a  congress  of  the 
People’s  Front,  that  the  Gominform  had  tried  to  start  a  civil  war  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.2  But  in  fact  no  revolution  broke  out  in  Yugoslavia  and  no  attempt 
on  Marshal  Tito’s  life  was  reported.  Foreign  incitement  to  disaffection 
or  assassination  was  more  than  offset  by  Yugoslav  national  feeling  and 
by  the  efficiency  and  dependability  of  the  Yugoslav  police.  As  early  as 
17  January  1949  Mr.  Edward  Kardelj  felt  able  to  tell  a  congress  of  the 
Serb  Communist  Party  that  the  campaign  by  the  Gominform  to  oust  the 
regime  had  failed.3  Purges  in  the  army,  police  and  provincial  administra¬ 
tion,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  continued  into  the  early  months  of  1949. 

The  third  possible  course  for  the  enemies  of  Yugoslavia  was  an  attempt 
to  disrupt  the  Yugoslav  federal  state,  for  which  purpose  the  everlasting 
problem  of  Macedonia  might  provide  an  opening.  If,  however,  Moscow 
had  hopes  of  causing  trouble  for  Belgrade  by  stirring  the  Macedonian  pot 
these  hopes  were  not  fulfilled  either,  although  on  10  April  1949  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Macedonian  Federal  Republic,  Mr.  Lazar  Kolishevski, 
declared4  that  the  Cominform  was  attempting  to  disrupt  Yugoslavia  by 
reviving  the  old  theme  of  Macedonian  unity. 

There  remained  two  other  weapons,  both  of  which  were  in  fact  used: 
economic  blockade  and  a  war  of  nerves  consisting  of  a  campaign  of  abuse 
backed  by  diplomatic  forays  and  border  incidents. 

The  economic  blockade  was  the  most  effective,  possibly  the  only  effec¬ 
tive,  weapon  used  by  Russia  against  Yugoslavia.  A  much-restricted 
commercial  agreement  for  one  year  was  concluded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 


1  A  possible  argument  against  an  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  was  that  it  might  precipitate  a  Greco- 
Yugoslav  accord  and  the  elimination  of  Albania. 

2  J.  B.  Tito:  Political  Report  delivered  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the  People's  Front  of  Yugoslavia  (Bel¬ 
grade,  Jugoslovenska  Knjiga,  1949)?  PP*  8—12;  Relazioni  Inter nazionali,  16  April  1949*  P*  259  > 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-5°?  P-  447- 

3  New  York  Times ,  18  January  1949*  4  The  Times ,  12  April  1949* 
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Yugoslavia  on  28  December  1948.  Three  days  later  both  parties  made 
statements  about  this  agreement.  Moscow,  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
trade  between  the  two  countries  was  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  its  previous 
volume,  said  that  trade  on  a  larger  scale  was  impossible  because  of  the 
unfriendliness  of  Yugoslavia.1  Belgrade  on  the  other  hand2  ascribed  the 
reduction  to  the  Yugoslav  refusal  to  accept  Russian  terms.  Commercial 
relations  between  Russia  and  its  satellites  were  described  by  Borba,  in 
an  article  on  31  March  1949,  as  fraudulent.  The  joint  Russo- Yugoslav 
corporations,  JUSTA  and  JUSPAD,  established  by  an  agreement  of 
4  February  1947  for  the  regulation  of  air  and  river  traffic,  were  dissolved 
by  an  agreement  of  31  August  1949,  and  on  7  October  1949  Dr.  Vilfan 
told  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that  Russia  had  defaulted  on  its  obligations  in  connexion  with 
these  ventures.3 

The  Russian  satellites  in  Europe  were  required  to  join  with  Moscow  in 
the  boycott  of  Yugoslavia.  In  January  1949  Moscow  created  a  Council 
for  Mutual  Economic  Aid,  which  was  designed  both  to  handle  the  boycott 
of  Yugoslavia  and  to  minimize  the  adverse  economic  consequences  of  this 
primarily  political  policy.4  It  was  reported  in  April  19495  that  Yugoslav 
trade  with  Poland  had  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  previous  volume 
and  with  Russia,  Hungary6  and  Albania  to  practically  nothing;  only  trade 
with  Czechoslovakia  was  continuing  at  the  1948  level.7  But  on  14  May 
Belgrade  announced8  that  Hungary  was  refusing  to  forward  Czech  goods 
consigned  to  Yugoslavia  and  on  1 1  June  Prague  announced  (after  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Mikoyan)  that  Czechoslovakia  would  make  no  more  deliveries 
to  Yugoslavia.9  Czechoslovak  technicians  in  Yugoslavia  were  recalled 
after  an  incident  on  28  May  when  some  of  them  were  allegedly  roughly 
handled.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  believing  Marshal  Tito  when  he  told 
the  Yugoslav  National  Assembly  on  27  April  1950  that  the  rupture  of 

1  Yugoslavia:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  White  Book  on  Aggressive  Activities  by  the  Governments 
of  the  USSR,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Albania  towards  Yugoslavia 
(Belgrade,  1951)  [hereafter  referred  to  as  Yugoslav  White  Book],  no.  181,  pp.  293-4;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  442. 

2  New  York  Times,  1  January  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  442. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Second  Committee,  pp.  40-43;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  482. 

4  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Comecon  was  intended  to  provide  a  way  of  introducing  the 
east  German  republic  into  the  circle  of  the  satellites  with  as  little  offence  to  the  latter  as  possible. 

5  By  Mr.  Alexander  Werth  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  2  April  1949. 

6  Hungary  abrogated  on  18  June  1949  the  five-year  economic  pact  concluded  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  on  24  June  1947.  Yugoslavia  protested  against  this  action  on  22  June  1949.  See  Yugoslav 
White  Book,  nos.  193-4,  PP-  3 1 5-20. 

7  A  Czech-Yugoslav  commercial  agreement  for  the  rest  of  1949  was  signed  on  1  March  1949. 
On  Czech-Yugoslav  economic  relations  see  further  two  articles  in  Neue  furcher  feitung,  23  and 
24  August  1949. 

8  New  York  Times,  15  May  1949. 

9  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  187,  pp.  302-3;  Rude  Pravo,  1 1  June  1949. 
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commercial  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Russian  satellites  had 
been  dictated  by  Moscow.1 

The  war  of  nerves  against  Yugoslavia  was  waged  against  a  constant 
background  of  mutual  accusation  and  vilification  in  the  press  and  on  the 
air,  and  was  accompanied  by  more  formal  diplomatic  disputes.  On  23  May 
1949  Yugoslavia  complained  in  a  note  to  Moscow  about  the  activities  in 
Russia  of  Yugoslav  opponents  of  the  Yugoslav  regime.2  Yugoslavia  main¬ 
tained  that  Russian  countenance  of  these  activities  constituted  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Yugoslavia  appealed  to 
the  1945  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Russian  reply  on  31  May3  consisted  largely  of  complaints 
of  Yugoslav  back-sliding  and  allegations  that  Yugoslav  emigres  were  more 
truly  representative  of  Yugoslav  opinion  than  the  government  in  Belgrade. 
On  1 1  June  Yugoslavia  delivered  a  further  note4  to  Moscow  demanding 
the  return  to  Yugoslavia  of  63  Yugoslav  children  who  had  gone  to  Russia 
in  September  1945. 

Next  came  a  more  prolonged  dispute,  which  arose  out  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  major  Powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Austria.  The  Yugoslav  claims  for  the  cession  of  parts  of  Garinthia  and 
Styria  and  for  reparations  had  hitherto  received  the  backing  of  Moscow. 
This  support  was  withdrawn  during  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris  in  May  and  June  1949,  and  the  communique  issued  by  the 
Ministers  before  dispersing  on  20  June  19495  provoked  protests  from 
Belgrade  on  this  and  other  points.  On  22  June  1949  Yugoslavia  presented 
notes  in  Moscow,  Washington,  London  and  Paris,6  and  on  23  June  the 
Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  statement.7  Yugoslavia  complained  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  had  imposed  a  Diktat  on  their  Yugoslav  ally  without 
adequate  consultation  or  explanation,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
satisfaction  to  Russian  claims  and  paying  more  attention  to  Austrian 
than  to  Yugoslav  representations.  Moscow  replied  on  19  July,8  denying 
Yugoslav  charges  of  injustice  and  partiality  and  accusing  Yugoslavia  of 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  May  1950,  pp.  270-1;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  497. 
The  rupture  was  particularly  harmful  and  unpopular  in  Czechoslovakia,  where  it  caused  un¬ 
employment  by  cutting  off  an  important  supply  of  raw  materials.  Czechoslovak  trade  missions 
to  Washington  and  London  in  April  and  May  1 949  tried  to  repair  part  of  the  damage. 

2  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  41,  pp.  107-8;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  11  June  1949,  pp.  381-2; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  450. 

3  Ibid,  no  42,  pp.  108-9,  p.  382  and  451  respectively. 

4  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  77,  pp.  203-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  452. 

5  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,271,  7  February  195°)  PP-  3_4- 

6  Ibid.  p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A).  for  1949-50,  p.  453. 

7  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,271,  7  February  1950,  pp.  4-5;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  2  July 
x 949*  P-  423-  See  below,  p.  286  for  the  decisions  of  the  conference  and  the  way  in  which  these 
contravened  Yugoslav  aspirations. 

8  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,27!)  7  February  i95°>  P-  6;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  August 
!949,  pp.  493-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  456. 
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grossly  calumniating  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow  maintained  that  the  Yugoslav 
display  of  irritation  was  intended  to  hide  from  the  Yugoslav  people  the 
fact  that  Yugoslavia  had  been  unsuccessfully  engaged  since  1947  in  secret 
negotiations  over  the  Austrian  treaty  with  Great  Britain  without  informing 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  note  continued  by  asserting  that,  when  Moscow  taxed 
the  Yugoslav  government  with  this  manoeuvre  through  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Belgrade,  the  Yugoslav  government  had  admitted  such 
discussions  and  had  confessed  itself  forced  by  them  to  change  its  position  so 
radically  as  to  abandon  its  territorial  claims.1  Such  secret  proceedings 
showed  that  Yugoslavia  no  longer  regarded  the  U.S.S.R.  as  an  ally. 

The  Yugoslav  reply  on  3  August  19492  rejected  the  Russian  accusations 
and  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  secret  talks  between  Belgrade  and 
London  without  Russian  knowledge  concerning  the  Austrian  treaty; 
Moscow  had  encouraged  Belgrade  to  make  approaches  to  the  western 
Powers  and  Belgrade  had  kept  Moscow  informed  of  the  results.  Belgrade 
also  noted  that  Moscow  made  no  attempt  to  explain  why  it  had  supported 
Yugoslav  claims  up  to  a  certain  point  and  had  then  abandoned  them,  and 
Belgrade  drew  the  conclusion  that  Moscow  had  only  supported  Yugo¬ 
slavia  against  the  west  in  order  to  gain  concessions  for  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
opportunely  abandoning  Yugoslavia. 

A  long  Russian  rejoinder  on  11  August  1949, 3  broadcast  from  Moscow 
on  the  following  day,  in  effect  accused  the  Yugoslavs  of  protesting  too 
freely  against  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  support  for  their  territorial 
claims,  since  it  was  Belgrade  which,  in  1947  and  again  in  1949,  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Russian  government  the  abandonment  of  these  claims.4  (On 
the  second  occasion,  the  note  seemed  to  suggest,  the  Russians  insisted  that 
Yugoslavia  should  not  reduce  the  extent  of  its  territorial  demands.)  The 
Russian  note  went  on  to  accuse  the  Yugoslav  government  of  violating  its 
obligations  as  an  ally  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  behaving  as  though  it  were 
an  opponent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  league  with  Moscow’s  capitalist  and 
imperialist  adversaries;  the  Russian  government  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  it  could  no  longer  consider  Yugoslavia  an  ally. 

This  note  was  considered  by  Belgrade  so  offensive  that  no  answer  need 
be  sent.  Having  said  this,  however,  Belgrade  returned  on  20  August  1949 
a  very  long  answer5  which  accused  Moscow  of  having  deceived  Belgrade 

1  See  below,  p.  285.  Yugoslavia  in  fact  abandoned  all  but  minor  territorial  claims  against 
Austria  in  February  1949. 

2  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,271,  7  February  1950,  pp.  7-8;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  August 
i949>  P-  536;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  456. 

3  Documentation  Fr anfaise,  no.  1,271,  7  February  1950,  pp.  8-1 1 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  August 
!949,  PP-  536-7- 

4  Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  Yugoslavia  the  hydro-electric  plants  built  by  the 
Germans  at  Jwabek  and  Labod.  See  below,  p.  286. 

Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,271,  7  February  1 950,  pp.  12-16;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
27  August  1949,  pp.  537-8. 
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since  May  1945  (when  Marshal  Stalin,  without  informing  Belgrade, 
assured  Dr.  Renner,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  that  the  integrity  of  Austria 
— including,  presumably,  the  inviolability  of  its  frontiers — ‘est  aussi  mon 
souci’).  Yugoslav  willingness  to  abandon  territorial  claims  was  not,  as 
Moscow  had  represented  it,  a  renunciation  by  Yugoslavia  but  a  practical 
attempt  to  find  an  acceptable  compromise  after  Moscow  had  repeatedly 
told  Belgrade  that  the  claim  to  annex  Slovene  Carinthia  was  almost 
certain  to  fail.  Yugoslavia  had  then  tried  to  secure  certain  vital  items  by 
dropping  the  major  Carinthian  claim,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  had  allowed  the 
whole  Yugoslav  case  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  instead  of  securing  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  interests  in  the  ensuing  compromise  had  won  $50  million  for  itself. 

A  further  and  even  longer  Russian  note  of  29  August1  went  over  the 
same  ground  again  without  adding  much  force  to  the  arguments.  Basic¬ 
ally  the  Russian  case  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Yugoslavs  had  no  cause 
for  complaint  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  because  they  had  been  the  first  to 
abandon  the  territorial  demands  and  because  they  had  not  in  any  case 
behaved  towards  the  Russians  in  a  proper  manner.  The  Yugoslav  reply 
was,  in  summary,  that  the  Yugoslavs  had  been  urged  by  the  Russians  to 
abandon  these  claims  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  hopeless  and  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  securing  other  demands,  but  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
claim  to  Carinthia  had  then  been  used  by  the  Russians  to  win  points  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  not  for  Yugoslavia.  The  Russian  note  of  29  August 
concluded  by  expressing  the  wish  that  the  Yugoslavs  would  understand 
that  they  could  not  count  on  the  amabilites,  still  less  on  the  egards,  of  the 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Already  on  18  August,  Moscow  had  threat¬ 
ened  in  another  context  to  denounce  the  treaty  of  friendship  between  the 
two  countries.  This  other  dispute  concerned  the  arrest  of  certain  Russians 
in  Yugoslavia. 

On  25  July  1949  Moscow  complained  to  Belgrade  about  the  arrest  of 
31  Russian  citizens.2  Replying  on  30  July3  Belgrade  refused  the  Russian 
demand  for  the  release  of  these  Russians,  accused  Moscow  of  insulting 
Belgrade  and  alleged  that  the  Russians  in  question  were  White  Russians 
who  had  collaborated  with  the  Germans  during  the  war  and  whose 
subsequent  subversive  activities  had  had  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Belgrade.  On  1  August  Borba  stated  that 
the  second  secretary  at  the  Russian  Embassy  was  the  head  of  a  Cominform 
spy  ring  which,  in  its  attempts  to  subvert  Yugoslav  socialism,  had  been 
making  use  of  the  3 1  arrested  Russians.  On  the  next  day  it  was  announced 
in  Belgrade  that  certain  Russian  citizens,  members  of  the  mixed  Yugoslav 


1  Ibid.  pp.  16-21  and  io  September  1949,  pp.  562-4  respectively. 

2  Soviet  News,  27  July  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  August  1949,  p.  494;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  460. 

3  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  50,  pp.  118-24;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  461. 
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and  Russian  Danube  River  Navigation  Company,  had  been  arrested  and 
expelled.  On  18  August  Moscow  replied  to  the  Yugoslav  note  of  30  July  by 
threatening  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance 
between  the  two  countries.1  The  imprisoned  Russians  were  now  described 
as  former  White  Russians  who  had  become  converted  to  the  Soviet  cause 
in  1945.  Thereupon  Belgrade  offered  on  23  August  to  repatriate  these 
Russians  and  all  other  Russian  citizens  who  wished  to  return  to  the 
U.S.S.R.2  At  the  same  time  Belgrade  reiterated  its  intention  to  allow  no 
foreign  interference  in  its  internal  affairs  from  whatever  quarter  and  also 
denied  Russian  suggestions  that  Yugoslavia  had  deserted  to  the  capitalist 
camp. 

These  disputes  between  Yugoslavia  and  Russia  had  their  counterpart  in 
disputes  between  Yugoslavia  and  other  communist  countries,  particularly 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Early  in  1949  Yugoslavia  protested  in  all  the 
communist  capitals  of  Europe  against  its  exclusion  from  the  Council  of 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  which  was  created  in  January  1949. 3  The 
Hungarian  reply,  dated  14  February  1949, 4 5  accused  Yugoslavia  of  having 
proved  itself  unfriendly,  to  which  Yugoslavia  retorted  on  23  February 
1 949s  by  accusing  Hungary  of  provoking  frontier  incidents  and  of  sending 
spies  into  Yugoslavia.  Similar  accusations  were  made  against  Bulgaria  in  a 
Yugoslav  note  of  12  March  1949  and  were  rejected  by  Sofia  with  counter¬ 
charges  on  10  April.6  On  30  March  Yugoslavia  cancelled  an  agreement 
of  1946  whereby  Yugoslav  and  Bulgarian  militiamen  were  allowed  to  pass 
the  frontier  when  on  duty  escorting  trains.  During  these  months  Belgrade 
also  announced  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  spies  alleged  to  have  entered  the 
country  from  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  on  7  April  a  court  at  Novi  Sad 
convicted  a  number  of  Yugoslav  citizens  (seven  of  whom  were  of  Hungarian 
origin)  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  Cominform.  All  the  accused  confessed 
their  guilt.  Two  days  later  Marshal  Tito  told  a  congress  of  the  Yugoslav 
People’s  Front  that  the  Cominform  had  planted  spies  in  Yugoslavia  and 
had  tried  to  start  a  civil  war.7 

On  30  May  1949  the  Hungarian  government  expelled  a  Yugoslav 
reparations  mission,8  and  on  6  June  four  members  of  the  Yugoslav  Lega¬ 
tion  in  Budapest  were  required  to  leave  Hungary  in  forty-eight  hours. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  September  1949,  pp.  549-50;  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  51,  pp.  124- 
6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  463. 

2  Ibid.  p.  550;  no.  52,  pp.  126-8,  and  p.  463  respectively. 

3  For  the  protest  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Russian  reply  see  Yugoslav  White  Book ,  nos.  174-5, 
pp.  283-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  443. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  16  February  1949.  For  a  similar  reply  by  Bulgaria  on  17  February,  see 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  26  February  1949,  p.  130;  Bulgarie  Nouvelle,  25  February  1950;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  445. 

5  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  266,  pp.  409—12. 

Scotsman,  11  April  1949.  7  See  above,  p.  259. 

8  Relazioni  Internazionali,  n  June  1949,  pp.  382-3. 
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On  the  same  day  a  Yugoslav  court  passed  sentence  on  more  Yugoslav 
citizens  found  guilty  of  spying  for  Hungary,  and  the  evidence  in  this  trial 
was  made  the  excuse  for  the  expulsion  from  Yugoslavia  of  four  Hungarian 
diplomats. 

Yugoslavia  was  also  engaged  in  disputes  with  Rumania,1  Albania2  and 
the  more  distant  Russian  satellites.3 

At  the  end  of  August  and  during  September  1949  there  were  rumours 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Cominform  in  Sofia.4  These  rumours  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  increased  reports  of  troop  movements,  including  reports  of 
the  appearance  of  Russian  troops  and  Russian  armour  in  the  Danubian 
countries.  From  statements  made  in  the  Russian  press  and  by  leading 
communists  it  might  have  been  deduced  that  Marshal  Tito’s  early  fall 
was  confidently  expected,5  but  there  was  still  no  invasion  of  Yugoslavia 
or  rising  in  that  country,  and  in  September  attention  was  temporarily 
diverted  from  the  Yugoslav  capital  and  frontiers  to  Budapest,  where  the 
arraignment  of  Mr.  Rajk  was  used  for  a  prominent  and  sustained  attack 
on  the  Yugoslav  leaders. 

Mr.  Rajk  was  condemned  to  death  on  24  September  1949.  On  28  Sep¬ 
tember  the  U.S.S.R.  formally  denounced  its  treaty  of  11  April  1945  with 
Yugoslavia,6  alleging  that  the  evidence  given  in  the  Rajk  trial  had  shown 
that  Yugoslavia  had  been  working  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  treaty  was  in  fact  already  a  dead  letter.  Yugoslavia  replied  on 
1  October7  accusing  Russia  of  having  been  the  first  to  break  the  treaty  by 
inciting  rebellion  in  Yugoslavia,  and  further  accusing  Russia  of  acts  tanta¬ 
mount  to  violations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  On  25  October 
a  further  Russian  note8  alleged  that  the  evidence  given  in  the  Rajk  trial 
had  shown  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Mrazovic,  to  be 
a  spy.  This  was  denied  by  Yugoslavia  in  a  reply  of  29  October,9  which 


1  On  4  July  1 949  Yugoslavia  formally  complained  to  Rumania  of  protection  given  to  dissident 
Yugoslav  fugitives:  Neue  Zurcher  £eitung,  6  July  1949. 

2  The  most  important  of  these  arise  out  of  an  incident  on  Lake  Scutari  on  6  May  1949  when, 
according  to  a  formal  Yugoslav  complaint,  some  Albanians  fired  without  due  cause  on  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  motor-boat.  An  exchange  of  recriminations  followed  in  diplomatic  form.  See  The  Times, 
1 1  and  23  May  1949. 

3  Two  Yugoslav  notes  were  delivered  in  Prague  during  July  1949  complaining  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  slanderous  attacks  on  Yugoslavia.  These  notes  were  rejected  with  counter-charges  by 
Prague  on  30  July,  and  in  August  three  Yugoslav  diplomats  in  that  capital  were  declared 
personae  non  gratae:  New  York  Times,  31  July  1949. 

4  See  above,  p.  55.  The  Cominform  did  meet  in  November  1949. 

5  Article  in  Pravda  on  22  August  1949  and  remarks  by  Marshal  Voroshilov  and  by  Mr. 
Gheorgiu-Dej  {New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  August  1949)  and  by  Mrs.  Pauker  {The  Times, 
23  August  1949. 

6  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  54,  p.  140;  Relagioni  Internagionali,  8  October  1949,  p.  623;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  473. 

7  Ibid.  no.  55,  pp.  1 4 1  — 5 ;  P-  623,  and  p.  474  respectively. 

8  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  63,  p.  183;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.),  for  1949-50,  p.  487. 

9  Ibid.  no.  64,  pp.  183-4  and  P-  488  respectively. 
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added  that  in  any  case  there  was  no  question  of  recalling  Mr.  Mrazovic 
since  he  had  already  been  translated  from  his  post  in  Moscow  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Croat  Presidium.  On  the  same  day  the  Yugoslav  charge 
d’affaires  in  Moscow  left  that  city.  He  too  was  subsequently  accused  of 
being  a  spy,  in  a  note  of  16  November,1  the  text  of  which  was  broadcast 
from  Moscow  two  days  later.  Belgrade  retaliated  by  requesting  the  recall 
of  three  Russian  diplomats  stationed  in  Belgrade.2 

The  satellite  countries  followed  the  Russian  lead  and  abrogated  their 
treaties  with  Yugoslavia.  On  26  September  1949  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Yugoslav  Legation  in  Budapest  and  nine  of  his  colleagues  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours.3  On  the  next  day  nine  Hungarian 
diplomats  in  Belgrade  were  likewise  ordered  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Yugoslavia  formally  complained  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.  and  Great 
Britain  of  violations  by  Hungary  of  the  peace  treaty  and  in  particular  of 
the  Hungarian  failure  to  pay  reparations  to  Yugoslavia  since  September 
1 948. 4  Hungary  denounced  its  treaty  with  Yugoslavia  on  30  September5 
and  Belgrade  announced  on  5  November  that  Hungary  had  also  annulled 
an  agreement  of  3  August  1949  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  commission 
of  investigation  of  frontier  incidents.6 

The  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  denunciations  followed  on  1  October 
1 949. 7  Replying  on  13  October  to  the  Bulgarian  note8  Yugoslavia  accused 
Bulgaria  of  trying  to  annex  Yugoslav  Macedonia;  addressing  Bucharest 
on  15  October,9  Belgrade  stressed  the  humiliating  dependence  of  the 
satellite  countries  on  the  will  of  Moscow.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
denounced  their  treaties  on  30  September  and  4  October.10 

In  the  case  of  Albania  denunciation  came  from  Belgrade.  On  8 
September  1949  Yugoslavia  had  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  mixed 
frontier  commission.11  On  7  October  a  Yugoslav  soldier  was  killed  in  an 
ambush  on  the  frontier  and  on  1 1  October  Yugoslavia  demanded  damages 
and  complained  of  a  number  of  frontier  incidents.12  Albania  replied  with 
complaints  about  flights  by  Yugoslav  aircraft  over  Albanian  territory 

1  Yugoslav  White  Book ,  no.  65,  pp.  184-5.  2  The  Times,  19  November  1949. 

3  The  Yugoslav  Minister  remained  in  Budapest  without  a  staff  until  7  May  in  the  following 

year. 

4  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  39,  pp.  103-5. 

s  New  York  Times,  1  October  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  480.  The  Yugoslav 
reply  was  dated  8  October  1949:  The  Times,  10  October  1949. 

6  Ibid.  7  November  1949. 

7  Bulgarian  Bulletin,  October  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A)  for  1949-50,  p.  480.  Rumanian  News, 

9  October  1949. 

8  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  57,  pp.  153-61.  9  Neue  Z^rcher  Zeitung,  17  October  1949. 

10  New  York  Times,  1  October  1949;  Manchester  Guardian,  5  October  1949.  The  Yugoslav 
replies  were  dated  respectively  21  and  22  October  1949:  New  York  Times,  22  October  1949; 

Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  56,  pp.  146-53. 

11  Yugoslav  White  Book ,  no.  278,  pp.  429-30. 

12  Ibid,  no  267,  pp.  413-14;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  October  1949,  p.  647. 
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during  September;  these  complaints  were  repeated  in  November.1  On 
12  November  Belgrade  announced  that,  a  note  of  2  November2  to  Tirana 
having  remained  unanswered,  Yugoslavia  denounced  its  treaty  with 
Albania.3  In  taking  this  step  Belgrade  may  well  have  had  a  deeper 
motive  than  spite  or  irritation.  The  collapse  of  the  communist  rebellion 
in  Greece  had  left  Greece  in  a  position  to  take  its  revenge  on  Albania  for 
Albania’s  part  in  assisting  the  rebels,  but  any  Greek  move  across  the 
Albanian  border  would  have  been  highly  embarrassing  to  Belgrade  if 
the  Yugoslav- Albanian  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  were 
still  in  force. 

After  this  holocaust  of  treaties  diplomatic  activity  during  1950  was 
sporadic.  On  6  January  Czechoslovakia  demanded4  the  fulfilment  of  an 
agreement  of  13  November  1948  whereby  Czechoslovaks  in  Yugoslavia 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Prague  alleged  that 
some  of  these  Czechoslovaks  were  being  ill-treated.  On  10  January 
Yugoslavia  demanded  the  release  of  Yugoslavs  held  in  Czech  prisons;5 
these  were  also  alleged  to  be  suffering  ill-treatment  and  two  of  them  were 
said  to  have  died  in  horrible  circumstances.  Borba,  attacking  this  in¬ 
humanity,  stigmatized  it  as  an  import  from  Russia.6 

On  17  January  1950  Bulgaria  complained  to  Yugoslavia  of  an  alleged 
plot  to  assassinate  Mr.  Dimitrov  and  asked  for  the  recall  of  the  Yugoslav 
Ambassador  and  two  members  of  his  staff.7  Yugoslavia  thereupon  stopped 
the  return  to  Belgrade  of  the  Bulgarian  Ambassador  and  asked  for  the 
recall  of  two  Bulgarian  diplomats.  A  further  Yugoslav  note  of  2  February8 
complained  of  the  organization  by  Bulgarians  of  terrorist  activity  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  Bulgarian  offensive  was  renewed  in  the  summer  by  a 
note  of  24  June9  which  complained  of  discriminatory  treatment  of  Bul¬ 
garian  diplomats,  and  by  a  further  note  of  30  July  wherein  the  Yugoslav 
military  attache  and  others  were  accused  of  having  visited  prohibited 
areas  in  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia  retorted  by  complaining  that  the  Yugoslav 
military  attache  had  been  improperly  treated.  On  18  August  Bulgaria 
complained  that  a  number  of  Bulgarians  were  being  kept  in  prison  in 
Yugoslavia  without  being  charged  with  any  offence.10  Bulgaria  also  re¬ 
peated  its  complaints  concerning  the  treatment  of  its  diplomats.  All  these 
complaints  were  rejected  by  Yugoslavia. 


1  New  York  Times,  18  October  1949;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  20  November  1949. 

2  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  58,  pp.  161-3;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  November  1949,  p.  695. 

3  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  59,  pp.  164-73;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  489, 

4  Prague  News  Letter,  19  January  1950;  The  Times,  7  January  1950. 

5  New  York  Times,  11  January  1950. 

6  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Alexander  Werth  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  17  May  1950. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  qo  January  1950. 

8  Yugoslav  White  Book,  no.  257,  pp.  39^—7- 

9  Neue  Zdreher  Zeitung,  30  June  1950. 

10  New  York  Times,  19  August  1950. 
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Diplomatic  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  were  broken  off 
during  1950.  On  4  February  it  was  announced  in  Belgrade  that  the 
Yugoslav  Minister  in  Albania  had  been  recalled.  His  staff  was  recalled 
at  the  end  of  May  and  on  1 1  November  Belgrade  issued  a  communique 
announcing  and  justifying  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  Albanian 
diplomatic  mission.1 

Rumours  of  war  and  revolution  revived  during  the  summer  of  1950. 
Border  incidents  were  frequent  and  both  sides  protested  freely  in  notes  and 
on  the  air.  On  31  May  1950  Hungary  closed  its  frontier  with  Yugoslavia 
and  established  a  special  frontier  zone,  access  to  which  was  prohibited 
without  a  special  permit.  This  action  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  from  Hungary  or  as  a  feint 
covering  an  invasion  from  Bulgaria.  At  the  same  time  Yugoslavia’s 
enemies  were  propagating  the  story  that  Marshal  Tito  was  about  to  attack 
them.  Accordingly,  on  1 7  July,  the  Yugoslav  National  Committee  for  Peace 
invited  all  peace  movements  abroad  to  send  missions  to  Yugoslavia  to 
see  whether  Marshal  Tito  was  really  preparing  to  attack  his  neighbours.2 
Subsequently  a  special  invitation  was  issued  to  Mr.  Ilya  Ehrenburg  and 
others,  who  had  stated  in  the  New  Times  on  19  July  1950  that  Yugoslav 
ports  were  being  converted  into  American  bases  and  that  American, 
British  and  French  officers  had  been  attached  to  the  Yugoslav  army. 
The  general  invitation  of  the  Yugoslav  National  Committee  for  Peace  was 
accepted  by  the  British  National  Peace  Council,  which  at  the  same  time 
addressed  requests  to  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Hungary  for  permission  to 
visit  those  countries  also.3  These  applications  were  not  answered,4  but  a 
British  delegation  visited  Yugoslavia  during  September  1950  and  subse¬ 
quently  reported  to  the  effect  that  Yugoslavia  was  not  preparing  to  attack 
anybody.5 

Throughout  1949-50  Marshal  Tito  and  his  principal  colleagues  were 
consistently  firm  and  even  defiant  in  the  face  of  Russian  demands  and 
propaganda.  Marshal  Tito’s  references  to  Russian  policy  were  clear  and 
uncompromising  and  the  principal  note  sounded  in  his  speeches  was  the 
note  of  Yugoslav  independence.6  In  a  speech  to  the  Serb  Communist 
Party  on  21  January  19497  Marshal  Tito  described  propaganda  from 
Moscow  and  other  communist  capitals  as  not  only  hostile  but  reactionary. 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  18  November  1950,  p.  806. 

2  Ibid.  22  July  1950,  p.  480. 

-  Reynolds  News,  23  July  195°-  The  British  National  Peace  Council  was  an  organization 
distinct  from  the  British  Peace  Committee,  which  was  under  communist  control. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  21  September  1950. 

5  Ibid.  2  October  1950;  National  Peace  Council:  Delegation  to  Yugoslavia:  Yugoslavia  and 
Peace,  A  Study  of  Cominforrn  Accusations  (London,  National  Peace  Council,  1951). 

See  for  instance  a  speech  of  Marshal  Tito’s  attacking  the  Cominform  on  1  January  1949: 
New  York  Times,  2  January  1949. 

7  Relazioni  Internazionali,  29  January  1949,  pp.  70-71. 
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Speaking  to  miners  on  12  September  1949,1  he  insisted  that  Yugoslavia 
was  going  its  own  way  and  would  not  tolerate  interference  from  any 
quarter;  he  denied  that  Yugoslavia  was  reverting  to  capitalism  and  in¬ 
vited  Russian  propagators  of  this  myth  to  come  to  Yugoslavia  to  see  for 
themselves.  Two  weeks  later,  in  a  speech  at  Stolice  on  28  September  1949, 2 
he  attacked  Russian  disregard  for  the  rights  of  small  nations.  In  an  article 
in  Borba  on  14  June  1949  Mr.  Milovan  Djilas  wrote  that  General  Markos 
had  been  dismissed  for  resisting  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Russia,  that 
Mr.  Rajk  and  Mr.  Gomulka  had  fallen  from  grace  for  simliar  reasons  and 
that  in  Albania  General  Xoxe  had  been  murdered  for  putting  Albanian 
interests  first.  On  29  September  1949  Mr.  Moshe  Pijade  added,  in  the 
same  paper,  that  Mr.  Dimitrov  had,  until  his  death,  been  a  supporter  of 
Marshal  Tito.  During  and  after  the  Rajk  trial  utterances  on  both  sides 
became  even  sharper  and  on  26  September  1949  Mr.  Kardelj  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Russia  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.3 
Three  days  later,  after  the  Russian  denunciation  of  the  Russo-Yugoslav 
Treaty  of  1945  Mr.  Kardelj  repeated  his  attack,  emphasizing  that  this 
latest  Russian  act  proved  the  Yugoslav  contention  that  Moscow  had  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  countries.4  Inside  Yugoslavia  Marshal 
Stalin’s  name  was  linked  with  that  of  Mr.  Churchill  as  an  enemy  of 
Yugoslavia  in  a  telegram  sent  to  Marshal  Tito  on  Navy  Day.5  On 
2  October  1949  Marshal  Tito  referred  to  the  Rajk  trial  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  to  army  officers.6  He  alleged  that  Mr.  Rajk  had  been  inhumanely 
treated  after  his  arrest;  and  he  maintained  that  since  socialism  had  been 
demonstrably  perverted  in  Russia  it  was  now  for  Yugoslavia  to  lead  the 
fight  for  a  socialist  world.  That  this  fight  was  not  merely  figurative  was 
proved  by  the  frequent  border  incidents  of  the  next  twelve  months,  and  in 
a  speech  at  Zagreb  on  29  October  19507  Marshal  Tito  accused  Russia  and 
its  satellites  of  having  by  their  provocative  tactics  caused  the  deaths  of 
several  frontier  guards  in  what  amounted  to  a  small,  undeclared  war. 
Marshal  Tito  said  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
indefinitely  and  indicated  that  he  might  refer  the  matter  to  the  United 
Nations.  On  20  November  1950  the  gap  between  Yugoslavia  and  Russia 
was  described  by  Mr.  Djilas  as  unbridgeable.8  On  22  December  Marshal 
Tito  told  the  Guards’  Division  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Yugoslavia  would,  or  could,  attack  its  neighbours;9  Yugoslavia  would 

1  The  Times,  13  September  1949. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  October  1949,  p.  623;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  472. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  pp.  66-69;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  467. 

4  New  York  Times,  30  September  1949. 

5  Borba  omitted  both  names  when  printing  this  message  in  its  columns. 

6  The  Times,  4  October  1949;  Yugoslav  Embassy  (London) :  Press  Release,  7  October  1949. 

7  Scotsman,  30  October  1950.  8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  21  November  1950. 

9  The  Times,  23  December  1950. 
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fight  only  in  self-defence,  and  propaganda  about  an  aggressive  Yugoslavia 
was  really  designed  to  prepare  public  opinion  in  neighbouring  countries 
for  aggression  against  Yugoslavia.1  On  28  December  Marshal  Tito  gave 
the  National  Assembly  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Hungarian,  Ruma¬ 
nian  and  Bulgarian  armed  forces.  Although  these  were  limited  by  treaty 
to  70,000,  138,000  and  64,500  men  respectively,  they  were  believed  to  have 
reached  strengths  of  165,000,  300,000  and  195, 000. 2 

The  effects  of  the  communist  blockade  and  the  possibility  of  armed 
attack  required  Yugoslavia  to  improve  its  relations  with  non-communist 
states.  This  reorientation  involved,  as  preliminaries,  the  cessation  of 
Yugoslav  support  for  the  Greek  rebels  and  a  rapprochement  with  Italy 
despite  the  dispute  over  Trieste. 

The  communist  rebels  in  Greece,  in  spite  of  disagreement  among  them¬ 
selves,  had  remained  attached  to  the  Moscow  line,  and  Yugoslav  dis- 
association  from  them  was  therefore  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  addition 
the  blockade  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  communist  countries  made  it  more 
than  ever  necessary  for  Yugoslavia  to  recover  its  pre-war  rights  in  the 
port  of  Salonica  and  over  the  railway  between  Salonica  and  the  Yugoslav 
border.  The  Greek  government  was,  on  its  side,  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  the  return  to  Greece  of  Greek  children  abducted  during  the  rebel¬ 
lion3  and  the  disavowal  of  Yugoslav  interference  in  Greek  Macedonia. 
On  4  April  1949  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Tsaldaris,  said  that  an 
accord  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  was  within  the  realms  of  possibility 
but  that  no  negotiations  were  at  that  time  proceeding.4  On  11  July 
Marshal  Tito,  in  a  speech  at  Pola,5  made  oblique  overtures  to  Greece  and 
announced  that  the  Yugoslav  frontier  with  Greece  would  be  gradually 
closed.  On  17  August  1949  the  Yugoslav  charge  d’affaires  in  Athens  called 
at  the  Greek  Foreign  Ministry  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Athenian  press  forecast  the  appointment  of  a  Yugoslav 
Minister  in  Athens  and  a  settlement  of  all  outstanding  disputes. 

It  was  not  until  1950,  however,  that  talks  between  the  two  countries 
began.  In  March  of  that  year  the  question  of  reopening  the  railway  line 
from  Salonica  to  Yugoslavia  was  broached  in  the  course  of  conversations 
in  Switzerland.  Early  in  June  it  was  reported  that  the  line  had  been  cleared 

1  See  also  a  speech  by  Marshal  Tito  on  15  August  1950:  New  York  Times,  15  August  1950. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Yugoslav  assistant  Minister  of  Defence,  Colonel-General 
Goshnyak,  on  3  July  1949,  Russia  and  other  communist  countries  had  already  by  that  date 
stopped  supplying  Yugoslavia  with  arms. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  January  1951,  p.  9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  505. 
According  to  the  Neue  lurcher  fitting  of  22  December  1950  Major-General  Loncarevic  had  given 
somewhat  lower  figures  a  few  days  earlier,  that  is  to  say,  150,000,  270,000  and  165,000  for 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  respectively. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  180. 

4  Neue  Ziircher  fitting,  6  April  1949. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  July  1949,  p.  469;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  459. 
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and  all  barriers  removed,  but  the  Greek  government  opposed  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  traffic  until  Yugoslavia  should  stop  advocating  a  special  status  for 
minorities  in  Greek  Macedonia.  At  the  end  of  March  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Belgrade  paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  and  it  was  assumed  that 
American  policy  favoured  a  swifter  and  broader  accord  between  Athens 
and  Belgrade.  Belgrade,  however,  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  reluctance  at 
entering  into  relations  with  any  Greek  government  formed  or  supported 
by  the  Populist  Party.1  In  an  interview  with  the  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  published  in  that  paper  on  8  April  1950,  Marshal  Tito  expressed 
his  desire  for  better  relations  with  Greece  and  said  that  he  could  co-operate 
with  a  Greek  government  of  the  left  and  centre  under  a  Prime  Minister 
such  as  General  Nicholas  Plastiras.  Marshal  Tito  was  presumably  opposed 
to  negotiations  with  any  government  of  the  right,  since  such  negotiations 
might  lend  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  communist  propaganda,  which 
accused  him  of  being  a  lackey  of  western  imperialist  reaction. 

On  14  April  1950  General  Plastiras  in  fact  became  Prime  Minister  and 
on  20  April  he  received  the  Yugoslav  charge  d’affaires.  On  27  April 
Marshal  Tito,  in  the  course  of  a  long  address  to  the  Yugoslav  National 
Assembly,2  welcomed  the  appointment  of  General  Plastiras  and  said  that 
this  made  it  possible  to  send  a  Yugoslav  Minister  to  Athens.  General 
Plastiras  made  a  reciprocal  statement  on  the  next  day.3  On  15  May  a 
joint  Greco- Yugoslav  committee  was  established  to  discuss  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  port  of  Salonica,  the  railway  from  Salonica  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  postal,  telephonic  and  telegraphic  communications  between  the  two 
countries.  On  20  May  the  appointment  of  Ministers  was  announced,  but 
meanwhile  the  Yugoslav  press  and  Mr.  Kardelj  broached  the  question  of 
the  Macedonian  minority  in  Greece.4  The  Greek  reply  was,  as  usual,  to 
the  effect  that  no  such  question  existed.  The  newly  appointed  Greek 
Minister  to  Yugoslavia  did  not  proceed  to  his  post  and  his  counterpart, 
who  had  arrived  in  Athens,  was  not  received  to  present  his  credentials. 
He  was  recalled  on  24  June.  During  August  Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  British 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  visited  Athens  and  Belgrade, 
but  his  visit  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  relations  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia.  General  Plastiras  resigned  on  21  August  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Venizelos,  who  enjoyed  first  the  tacit  support  and  later  the  official 
collaboration  of  the  Populist  Party.5 

At  the  end  of  the  year  relations  again  improved.  On  7  November  1950 
fifty-seven  Greeks  captured  during  the  rebellion  were  released  from 
Yugoslav  confinement  and  returned  to  Greece;  further  releases  followed. 

1  See  for  instance  Borba  on  2  April  1 950. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  May  1950,  pp.  270-1 ;  Manchester  Guardian,  28  April  1950. 

3  The  Times,  29  April  1950;  Greek  Bulletin,  29  April  1950. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  May  1950,  p.  329;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  501. 

5  Populist  Ministers  joined  the  Cabinet  on  13  September  1950. 
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On  14  November  Mr.  Venizelos  also  made  a  gesture  by  announcing  that 
supplies  of  food  for  Yugoslavia  would  pass  free  through  the  port  of 
Salonica.1  On  28  November  it  was  announced2  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  the  resumption  of  full  diplomatic  relations  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  Ministers  had  entered  upon  their  duties  in  both  capitals  and  had 
presented  their  credentials.  The  return  of  the  abducted  Greek  children 
and  the  opening  of  railway  communications  were  expected  to  follow  in  a 
short  time. 

Between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  the  chief  obstacle  was  the  future  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.3  This  question  was  in  the  background  during 
the  early  part  of  1949,  thus  facilitating  a  certain  improvement  in  relations. 
An  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  signed  on  18  January  and 
another,  signed  on  3  February,  provided  for  a  slight  rectification  of  the 
frontier  and  for  trade  between  border  provinces.4  Agreement  was  also 
reached  on  13  April  for  the  delivery  of  small  naval  craft  by  Italy  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  for  the  regulation  of  fishing  in  the  Adriatic.5  By  an  agreement 
of  26  May  1949  Yugoslavia  undertook  to  pay  compensation  for  nationalized 
property  which  had  previously  been  in  Italian  ownership.6  Discussion  of  a 
general  commercial  agreement  proceeded  with  difficulty,  however,  partly 
because  Italy  was  able  to  import  more  cheaply  from  Austria  the  goods 
offered  by  Yugoslavia  and  partly  because  the  revival  of  Italian-Yugoslav 
trade,  envisaged  in  an  agreement  of  28  November  1947,  had  not  been 
achieved  and  Yugoslavia  had  not  been  able  to  pay  for  goods  delivered 
from  Italy.  Terms  for  a  new  agreement  were  eventually  settled  during 
the  summer  of  1949,  but  Italian  final  approval  was  withheld  on  account 
of  certain  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Trieste  by  Marshal  Tito  in  his  speech 
at  Pola  on  11  July  1949. 7  On  30  July  Marshal  Tito  received  the  Italian 
Ambassador  and  the  course  of  reconciliation  was  resumed.  A  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  for  one  year  was  signed  on  4  August;8  an  agreement  of 
6  August  fixed  the  amount  of  the  Italian  war  indemnity  to  Yugoslavia  and 
provided  for  the  return  of  property  taken  by  Italians  from  Yugoslavia 
during  the  war  and  for  the  return  of  property  previously  owned  by 
Yugoslav  citizens  in  Italy.9  A  Yugoslav  delegation  arrived  in  Rome  on 

1  The  Times,  15  November  1950.  2  Ibid.  29  November  1950. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  120.  4  II  Popolo,  19  January  and  4  February  1949. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  April  1950,  p.  274.  This  latter  agreement,  which  granted  a  fishing 
concession  to  Italy  in  return  for  cash,  was  not  ratified.  Later  in  the  year  the  Yugoslav  authorities 
seized  a  number  of  Italian  trawlers  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  fishing  too  close  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  coast.  These  vessels,  some  50-60  in  number,  were  released  in  August  but  further  seizures 
were  made  later. 

6  II  Globo,  28  May  1949.  7  Relazioni  Internazionali,  23  July  1949,  p.  469. 

8  II  Popolo,  5  August  1949;  The  Times,  5  August  1949.  This  treaty  was  renewed  upon  its 
expiry  a  year  later  and  in  October  1950  Signor  Lombardo,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade,  attended  the  Trade  Fair  at  Zagreb  and  paid  a  visit  to  Marshal  Tito. 

9  II  Popolo,  7  August  1949;  New  York  Times,  7  August  1949.  The  amount  of  the  indemnity  was 
not  disclosed. 
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20  October  for  the  discussion  of  general  economic  questions.  Yugoslavia 
wished  to  offset  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  communist  blockade  by 
making  purchases  in  Italy,  and  if  Yugoslavia  could  not  in  return  sell  goods 
to  Italy  at  acceptable  rates  Italy  might  nevertheless  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  find  work  in  Yugoslavia  for  some  of  the  Italian  unemployed.  On 
26  October  Marshal  Tito  told  a  group  of  former  Italian  partisans  that  he 
would  welcome  tens  of  thousands  of  Italian  specialists.1  But  all  these 
agreements  and  discussions  were  of  minor  significance  compared  with  the 
unresolved  differences  over  Trieste. 

The  three  western  Powers  had  on  20  March  19482  formally  announced 
that,  the  post-war  arrangements  for  the  government  of  a  separate  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  having  proved  inoperative,  they  were  in  favour  of  the 
return  of  the  whole  of  the  Free  Territory  to  Italy.  This  declaration,  which 
was  made  three  weeks  before  the  Italian  general  elections,  was  naturally 
attacked  in  both  Moscow  and  Belgrade,  and  since  Russian  agreement  was 
essential  to  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy 
the  declaration  remained  without  effect  upon  the  status  of  the  Free  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  allied  declaration  had  affected  Italian  policy,  however,  by 
enabling  the  Italian  government  to  take  up  a  strong  position  in  its  dispute 
with  Yugoslavia  over  the  future  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
Throughout  1949-50  Italy,  while  declaring  its  readiness  to  negotiate  with 
Yugoslavia,  took  its  stand  upon  the  declaration  of  20  March  1948  and 
refused  to  discuss  any  but  minor  frontier  changes;  basically  Italy  claimed 
the  return  of  both  Zone  A  and  Zone  B  of  the  Free  Territory.  While  the 
Italian  position  had  been  strengthened  by  the  pro-Italian  western  commit¬ 
ments,  the  Yugoslav  position,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  its  principal  supporter,  the  U.S.S.R.,  after 
the  quarrel  in  1948  between  Moscow  and  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  forced 
by  the  consequences  of  this  quarrel  to  turn  increasingly  towards  the  major 
western  Powers  and  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  terms  with  such  of  its 
neighbours  as  were  in  the  western  camp,  was  faced,  over  the  question  of 
Trieste,  with  Italian  intransigence,  for  which  the  Italians  could  claim  the 
support  of  Washington,  London  and  Paris,  however  much  the  statesmen 
in  these  capitals  might  come  to  regret  the  unforeseen  consequences  of  their 
declaration  of  20  March  1948.  Thus  the  three  western  Powers,  which 
desired  an  Italo-Yugoslav  rapprochement,  found  that  they  had  themselves 
inadvertently  and  recently  created  a  major  obstacle  to  this  rapproche¬ 
ment. 

The  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  other  hand,  found  itself  without  commitments. 
The  Yugoslav  regime  having  become  one  of  its  principal  enemies,  Moscow 
no  longer  felt  bound  in  any  way  to  support  Yugoslav  aspirations  at  the  head 


1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  November  1949,  pp,  677-8. 

2  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  p.  1 1 7. 
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of  the  Adriatic.  On  the  contrary  it  would  no  doubt  have  viewed  with 
disfavour  the  satisfaction  of  these  aspirations.  At  the  same  time  Moscow 
was  equally  averse  to  the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  to 
Italy  and,  although  this  could  not  legally  be  effected  without  Russian 
concurrence,  Moscow  took  steps  early  in  1949  to  render  it  doubly  unlikely. 
On  8  February  1949  the  Russian  member  of  the  Security  Council  asked 
that  the  Council  should  consider  once  more  the  appointment  of  a  Governor 
of  the  Free  Territory.1  When  the  Council  met  on  17  February  to  consider 
this  question  the  Russian  member  not  only  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor  without  delay  but  proposed  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Fliickiger,  a  former  Swiss  Minister  in  Moscow,  who  had  been  proposed 
for  the  governorship  in  September  1947  by  the  western  Powers.2  The 
discussions  in  the  Security  Council  on  17  February  and  again  on 
21  February3  consisted  largely  of  Russian  charges  against  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  and  counter-charges  by  the  representatives  of  these  countries. 
The  Russian  motion  to  appoint  Colonel  Fliickiger  was  not  supported  by 
any  member  of  the  Council  save  the  Ukrainian,  and  the  Council  did  not 
proceed  to  a  vote.  A  month  later,  on  28  March,  the  matter  was  again 
raised  in  the  Council  on  a  Russian  motion  to  reconsider  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Fliickiger.4  Against  this  suggestion  it  was  argued  that  the 
appointment  would  not  at  this  stage  fulfil  the  objects  envisaged  when 
three  years  earlier  the  post-war  status  of  Trieste  had  first  been  discussed. 
A  vote  was  taken  in  the  Council  on  10  May,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  alone  voted  in  favour  of  the  appointment,  while  every 
other  member  abstained.5  Thus  the  Russian  policy  of  establishing  the 
independence  of  the  Free  Territory  and  thereby  securing  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American,  British  and  Yugoslav  forces  of  occupation  was  balked, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  policy  of  the  principal  western  Powers  was 
equally  balked,  since  these  Powers  were  unwilling  to  flout  Russian  rights 
under  the  peace  treaty  by  seeking  to  implement  their  declaration  of 
20  March  1948  without  Russian  concurrence.  In  addition,  the  changing 
face  of  Yugoslavia  had  given  them  reasons  to  reconsider  their  policy. 
Thus,  when  in  September  1949  Count  Sforza  raised  in  Washington  the 
question  of  Trieste,  he  was  unable  to  get  from  his  principal  allies  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  the  positive  support  for  which  he 
hoped. 

During  1950  the  Yugoslav  government  made  overtures  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Trieste  question  on  the  basis  of  partition.  Faced  with  the  possibility 
that,  despite  their  punctiliousness  hitherto,  the  major  western  Powers 
might  secure  the  return  to  their  Italian  ally  of  the  whole  of  the  Free 

1  U.N.  Document  S/1251. 

2  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  no.  14. 

3  Ibid.  no.  15.  4  Ibid.  no.  25.  5  Ibid.  no.  27. 
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Territory,  Yugoslavia  tried  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Zone  B  in  return  for  the 
recognition  of  Italian  sovereign  rights  in  the  City  of  Trieste  and  Zone  A. 
A  compromise  on  this  basis  had  been  discussed  between  Marshal  Tito 
and  the  Italian  communist  leader,  Signor  Palmiro  Togliatti,  in  November 
1 94^-  ^  ugoslavia  also  wished,  as  part  of  any  such  compromise,  to  secure 
the  town  of  Gorizia,  which  was  in  Italy  and  had  not  been  included  in 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  On  25  February  1950  Mr.  Kardelj  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  speech  at  Maribor  that  Yugoslavia  would  not  abandon  its 
claim  to  Zone  B.1  He  denied  charges  that  Italians  in  the  zone  were  being 
persecuted  and  accused  Italy  of  renascent  chauvinism.  Mr.  Kardelj’s 
speech  helped  to  make  the  Yugoslav  position  clear,  but  did  not  help  to 
bring  the  Italo-Yugoslav  rapprochement  any  nearer.  A  month  later,  on 
25  March  1950,  Mr.  Kardelj  said  that  Italy  had  refused  to  accept  the  good 
offices  of  a  third  Power.  (This  third  Power  was  believed  to  be  Great 
Britain,  anxious  for  a  settlement.)  On  the  following  day  the  Italian 
Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  statement2  insisting  on  a  solution  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  allied  declaration  of  20  March  1948  and  accusing 
Mr.  Kardelj  of  intransigence.  On  29  March  the  Yugoslav  government 
handed  to  the  Italian  Legation  in  Belgrade  a  memorandum3  which  denied 
any  possibility  of  the  surrender  of  Zone  B  and  presented  arguments  to 
justify  a  customs  union,  which  had  been  effected  between  Zone  B  and 
Yugoslavia  and  of  which  Italy  had  complained.  The  tension  between  the 
two  countries  at  this  time  and  the  somewhat  uncompromising  nature  of 
their  statements  of  claim  were  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  local  elections 
were  to  be  held  in  Zone  B  on  16  April.  The  Italian  government  feared 
that  the  results  of  these  elections  would  be  faked  and  would  then  be  used 
to  justify  the  annexation  of  the  zone  to  Yugoslavia.4 

On  6  April  1950  Marshal  Tito  gave  an  interview  to  the  correspondent 
of  The  Times.5  Marshal  Tito  stated  that  he  was  intent  upon  securing 
Italo-Yugoslav  co-operation  and  that  the  question  of  Trieste  must  and 
would  be  solved.  On  8  April  Count  Sforza  made  a  speech  at  Milan  in 
which  he,  too,  stated  that  he  was  intent  on  co-operation.6  But  Count 
Sforza’s  profession  of  good  intentions  was  overshadowed  in  Yugoslav  eyes 
by  further  passages  in  his  speech  in  which,  albeit  in  measured  tones,  he 
refused  to  depart  from  the  declaration  of  20  March  1948  and  offered  only 
minor  modifications  of  the  frontier  after  Yugoslav  acceptance  of  that 
declaration  as  a  basis  for  a  settlement.  Borba  hastened  on  9  April  to  repu- 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  u  March  1950,  p.  135;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  496. 

2  II  Popolo,  26  March  1950.  3  New  York  Times,  30  March  1950. 

4  See  The  Times,  8  April  1950,  for  reports  of  deportations  and  other  malpractices.  Within  the 

zone  the  fears  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  concerning  the  forthcoming  election  produced  a  petition 
to  the  United  Nations:  see  Scotsman,  8  April  1950. 

s  The  Times,  8  April  1950. 

6  Relazioni  Internazionali,  15  April  1950,  pp.  216-18. 
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diate  the  possibility  of  an  Italian  reoccupation  of  Zone  B  and  proceeded 
two  days  later  to  make  a  strong  attack  on  Italian  irredentism.  A  more 
formal  note  of  opposition  on  the  same  lines  was  added  on  14  April  by 
Mr.  Vladimir  Dedijer.1  Although  Count  Sforza  professed  on  10  April 
his  astonishment  and  disappointment  at  the  Yugoslav  reception  of  his 
speech,2  it  was  not  altogether  easy  to  see  how  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
could  have  expected  anything  else,  especially  as  his  references  to  the  iso¬ 
lated  position  of  Yugoslavia  might  so  easily  be  interpreted  as  thinly  veiled 
threats.  When  on  1 1  April  Count  Sforza  had  an  interview  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  Rome,  the  suspicious  concluded  that  this  was  yet 
another  move  in  an  attempt  to  frighten  Yugoslavia. 

Italy  now  asked  the  three  major  western  Powers  to  make  representations 
in  Belgrade.3  The  three  Powers  appeared  to  be  reluctant  to  do  this,  and 
Belgrade  sensed  an  Italian  attempt  to  create  a  split  between  the  west  and 
Yugoslavia.  On  14  April  1950  the  American,  British  and  French  Ambas¬ 
sadors  each  in  turn  addressed  himself,  in  speech  but  not  in  writing,  to 
the  Yugoslav  government.  According  to  contemporary  reports  none  of  the 
Ambassadors  went  so  far  as  to  protest  against  the  possibility  of  an  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Zone  B  (for  which  protest  there  was  at  that  time  but  little  justifica¬ 
tion),  merely  limiting  themselves  to  expressions  of  concern  over  the  less 
amicable  relations  prevailing  between  Belgrade  aud  Rome.4  At  the  same 
time,  on  14  and  15  April,  the  Ambassadors  in  Rome  of  the  same  Powers 
called  upon  Count  Sforza  and  were  believed  to  have  expressed  their  govern¬ 
ments’  hope  for  Italian  restraint  in  the  matter  of  Trieste. 

The  elections  in  Zone  B  were  duly  held  on  16  April  1950  and  resulted 
in  a  considerable  victory  for  the  supporters  of  Marshal  Tito,  although  the 
poll  in  certain  predominantly  Italian  areas  was  remarkably  low.  The 
Italian  government  delivered  a  note  of  protest  after  the  elections. 

On  20  April  1950  Moscow  reverted  to  its  tactics  of  the  previous  year 
and  presented  notes  in  Washington,  London  and  Paris5  urging  that  a 
Governor  be  appointed  for  the  Free  Territory  and  that  the  whole  apparatus 
of  government  evolved  for  the  Free  Territory  be  set  up  and  set  to  work. 
The  Russian  note  also  demanded  the  elimination  of  the  ‘unlawful’  Anglo- 
American  naval  base  at  Trieste  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  and 
British  troops.  On  the  same  day  the  Yugoslav  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  in  Washington  announced  that  Yugoslavia 
was  willing  to  consider  opening  direct  negotiations  with  Italy.6 

1  Yugoslav  Minister  of  Information  and  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  New  York 
Times,  15  April  1950. 

2  II  Popolo,  11  April  1950.  3  New  York  Times,  12  April  1950. 

4  See  II  Popolo  and  New  York  Times,  15  April  1950. 

5  Soviet  News,  21  April  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  29  April  1950,  pp.  252-3;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  515. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  21  April  1950;  Glasgow  Herald,  22  April  1950. 
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Meanwhile  Italian  tempers  were  rising.  More  than  two  years  had 
passed  since  the  western  Powers  had  formally  proclaimed  themselves  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  to  Italy.  In  the  course  of 
these  two  years  nothing  had  happened,  hopes  had  been  disappointed  and 
the  secession  of  Yugoslavia  from  the  Muscovite  empire  had  caused  the 
western  Powers  to  adopt  a  new  policy  towards  Yugoslavia.  This  new  policy 
seemed  to  Italians  to  entail  an  opportunist  and  treacherous  abandonment 
of  Italian  rights  in  Trieste.  On  21  April  1950  the  Italian  government  was 
attacked  in  the  Chamber  on  the  grounds  that  its  friendship  for  the  west 
had  proved  a  failure,  and  on  the  same  day  Signor  Orlando  tabled  a 
motion  in  the  Senate  calling  for  a  reversal  of  Italian  alliances  on  the 
grounds  that  Italy’s  existing  allies  had  behaved  ignobly  over  the  question 
of  the  Italian  colonies  and  Trieste.1  Addressing  the  Chamber  on  22  April2 
Count  Sforza  referred  to  the  violation,  for  the  worst  reasons,  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  concluded  with  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  and  argued 
that  Italy  might,  for  the  best  reasons,  refuse  to  abide  by  its  peace  treaty. 
He  reaffirmed  the  Italian  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Free  Territory  but 
added  that  he  still  hoped  that  the  matter  could  be  settled  by  direct 
negotiation.  He  had  an  interview  on  the  same  evening  with  the  Yugoslav 
Minister  in  Rome. 

On  28  April  1950  Marshal  Tito  told  a  press  conference  that  he  was  ready 
to  negotiate  and  he  referred  to  the  Tito-Togliatti  compromise  of  1 946.3 
This  oblique  resuscitation  of  the  Yugoslav  desire  to  possess  Gorizia  was 
immediately  opposed  by  Count  Sforza  and  led  to  widespread  piotests  in 
Gorizia  itself.  When  on  3  May  Marshal  Tito  addressed  a  number  of 
former  Italian  partisans  he  played  down  the  Trieste  question.4  Tempers 
were  kept  high,  however,  by  the  prominence  given  to  any  incident 
occurring  in  or  near  the  Free  Territory,  as  for  instance  when  Yugoslav 
authorities  seized  an  Italian  ship  on  1 1  May  and  held  it  for  a  short  while 
in  Zone  B,  or  again  when  traffic  westward  from  Zone  B  was  interrupted, 
while  the  frontier  between  Zone  B  and  Yugoslavia  was  freely  opened. 
On  14  May  Marshal  Tito  declared  in  a  speech  that  his  government  had 
no  intention  of  annexing  Zone  B  and  hoped  for  friendly  relations  with 
Italy.5  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
Yugoslav  Minister  in  Rome  had  a  number  of  conversations,  but  these  were 
without  result. 

Count  Sforza  again  addressed  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  01  Ineste 
on  10  June  1950.6  He  said  that  he  had  asked  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain 


1  This  motion  was  debated  in  the  Senate  on  2-3  May  1950.  Signor  De  Gasperi  defended  in 

renlv  his  oolicv  of  joining  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Relaziom  Internazionah, 

Vr  V  o  2  Ibid.  29  April  1950,  p.  256. 

13  May  1950,  pp.  290-3.  y  H  y 


See  above,  p.  275. 


Corriere  della  Sera,  4  May  1 950. 


5  Relazioni  Intermzionali,  20  May  1950,  P-  3^;  New  York  Times,  15  May  1950. 

6  II  Popolo,  II  June  1950. 
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and  France  to  urge  restraint  on  Yugoslavia  and  that  if  this  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result  Italy  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations. 
Italy  continued  to  fear,  or  to  profess  to  fear,  that  Yugoslavia  would  annex 
Zone  B  and  present  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli  before  Italian  and 
Yugoslav  negotiators  could  reach  agreement.1 

The  replies  to  the  Russian  note  of  20  April  1950  were  delivered  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  16  June.2  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Moscow  had  on  4  May  made  further  charges  against  the  western 
Powers  of  breaches  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy.3  The  western  Powers 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  breaches  by  them  of  the  treaty  and,  in 
particular,  that  an  unlawful  naval  base  had  been  established  at  Trieste.4 
Moscow  nevertheless  repeated  its  charges  in  a  further  note,  which  was 
broadcast  on  9  July.5 

The  position  was  not  substantially  altered  during  the  latter  part  of 
1950.  Italo-Yugoslav  relations  remained  uneasy;  and  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  remained  unsigned,  ostensibly  on  the  grounds  that  the  Italian 
peace  treaty  had  been  violated  by  the  western  Powers. 

More  important  for  Yugoslavia  than  relations  with  Italy  and  Greece 
were  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  essential  for 
Marshal  Tito  to  establish  better  relations  with  the  western  Powers,  but  it 
was  also  essential  for  him  to  do  this  gradually  and  so  give  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad  the  least  possible  occasion  to  represent  him  as  having 
exchanged  dependence  on  Moscow  for  dependence  on  Washington. 
Speaking  at  Brioni  on  2  April  1949  Marshal  Tito  denied  rumours  that  he 
was  engaging  in  conversations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  and 
based  a  plea  for  Yugoslav  unity  on  the  alleged  double  menace  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  from  east  and  west.6  A  week  later,  at  a  congress  of  the  People’s 
Front  on  9  April,7  after  attacking  the  Cominform  for  attempting  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Yugoslav  regime,  he  repeated  that  Yugoslavia  must  expect  to 
be  attacked  from  all  sides  and  could  not  join  an  imperialist  capitalist 
camp.  He  added,  however,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  Yugoslavia 
should  not  trade  with  the  west,  and  at  Pola  on  1 1  July  he  explicitly 
admitted  that  Yugoslavia  was  seeking  a  western  loan.  On  29  August  it 
was  officially  announced  that  Yugoslavia  had  appealed  to  the  Export- 


1  \  ugoslavia  was  reported  to  have  extended  compulsory  military  service  to  Zone  B-  The 
limes ,  7  June  1950. 


2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  June  1950,  p.  1054;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  June  1950, 

p.  396;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  519.  ’ 

3  These  charges  were  made  in  the  course  of  discussions  for  a  State  Treaty  for  Austria  See 

below,  p.  289.  1 

The  Times  reported  on  17  June  1950  that  American  and  British  naval  personnel  in  Trieste 

n.u”lb'Jed  only  1  ’’  that  tr00Ps  were  below  strength  and  that  anyone  could  observe  the  absence 
of  fortifications. 


3  Soviet  News,  10  July  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  519. 

New  lork  Times,  3  April  1949;  Observer,  3  April  1949.  7  See  above,  p.  259,  n.  2 
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Import  Bank  for  a  loan,  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  equip¬ 
ment;  the  amount  was  not  disclosed  but  was  believed  to  be  $25  million. 
On  8  September  the  Export-Import  Bank  announced  that  it  was  lending 
to  Yugoslavia  $20  million  of  which  $12  million  were  to  be  used  to  buy 
mining  equipment.1  This  loan  was  to  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  per  annum  and  was  to  be  redeemed  over  a  period  of 
twenty-six  months  beginning  in  July  1951.  In  a  speech  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  27  December  1949  Mr.  Kardelj,  after  referring  to  this 
advance  of  $20  million  and  to  a  further  loan  of  $9  million  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  stated  that  the  International  Bank  had  also 
agreed  in  principle  to  lend  Yugoslavia  $25  million.2  Mr.  Kardelj  also 
reported  that  Yugoslavia  had  commercial  agreements  with  twenty-four 
countries  and  commercial  relations  with  forty-six;  relations  with  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  improved,  but  this  improvement 
gave  these  countries  no  influence  over  Yugoslavia’s  internal  or  international 
policies. 

On  4  January  1950  the  United  States  Ambassador-designate  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Mr.  George  V.  Allen,  told  a  press  conference  in  London3  that  the 
American  policy  of  opposing  aggression  applied  as  much  to  aggression 
against  Yugoslavia  as  to  aggression  anywhere  else  and  that  it  included 
aggression  by  means  of  guerrilla  forces  or  by  infiltration.  After  his  arrival 
in  Belgrade  Mr.  Allen  proceeded  to  resolve  a  long-standing  dispute  over 
the  question  of  persons  possessing  dual  nationality.  Yugoslavia  agreed 
to  issue  exit  visas  to  citizens  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  U.S.A.  agreed  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice  of  making  American  passports  invalid  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  a  practice  which  had  been  in  force  since  an  American  aircraft  had 
been  shot  down  in  Yugoslav  territory  in  1947. 4 

On  1  March  1950  the  Export-Import  Bank  announced  a  second  loan 
of  $20  million  to  Yugoslavia.  This  was  followed  on  30  August  by  a  third 
loan  from  the  same  source  of  $15  million,  making  a  total  of  $55  million 
in  less  than  a  year.  Marshal  Tito,  while  publicly  welcoming  these  loans, 
continued  to  emphasize  that  they  did  not  derogate  from  Yugoslav  sove¬ 
reignty  and  that  he  was  not  selling  Yugoslavia  to  western  capitalists.5 


1  The  Times,  9  September  1949.  D  ,  , 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  7  January  1950,  pp.  12-13;  Yugoslavia:  The  Yugoslav  i95o  Budget, 
Parliamentary  Debate,  Leading  Speeches  (London,  1950),  p.  6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  495- 
A  mission  from  the  Bank  had  visited  Yugoslavia  during  August  and  September  1949,  but  on  the 
day  after  Mr.  Kardelj’s  speech  it  was  announced  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  that  no 
decision  in  principle  had  yet  been  reached  on  the  subject  of  a  loan  to  Yugoslavia. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  January  1950.  ,  ,,  , 

4  These  arrangements  were  embodied  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Allen  to  Mr.  Kardelj  on  23  March 
iqtio  and  the  latter’s  reply  two  days  later.  For  Mr.  Kardelj’s  letter  see  New  York  Times,  29  March 
1950,  and  for  the  official  American  statement  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  Apn  1950, 

P'  s5S9ee  for  example  a  speech  by  Marshal  Tito  on  31  May  1950  at  Prokuplje:  Yugoslav  Bulletin, 
9  June  1950. 
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An  exceptional  drought  in  the  summer  of  1950  drove  Yugoslavia  to  seek 
further  assistance  from  the  west.  On  20  October  Yugoslavia  formally 
asked  for  food.1  Washington  responded  by  dispatching  food  from  govern¬ 
ment  stocks;  the  first  relief  ship  reached  Yugoslavia  on  18  November. 
On  29  October  Marshal  Tito  told  an  audience  at  Zagreb  that  the  U.S.A. 
were  sending  help  unconditionally.2  He  recalled  that  the  U.S.A.  had  made 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  funds  of  UNRRA  and  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  other  hand  not  only  failed  to  help  its  allies  but  in  fact 
did  the  reverse.  In  conversation  with  an  American  journalist  on  6  Novem¬ 
ber  Marshal  Tito  said  that,  if  the  Korean  war  should  lead  to  a  war  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  China,  Yugoslavia  would  accept  the  verdict  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  question  which  side  was  the  aggressor.3 

The  amount  of  help  which  President  Truman  could  give  to  Yugoslavia 
without  congressional  sanction  was  limited.  Accordingly  in  November 
1950  the  President  addressed  himself  to  various  congressional  leaders 
outlining  an  emergency  programme  for  Yugoslav  relief,  which  he  would 
submit  to  Congress  when  it  reconvened  on  27  November.4  To  the  obvious 
humanitarian  motives  for  such  action  was  added  the  argument  that  the 
drought  might  so  enfeeble  Yugoslavia  as  to  make  it  dangerously  vulnerable 
to  armed  attack  from  outside.  Pending  the  reassembly  of  Congress  the 
President  agieed  to  supply  the  Yugoslav  army  with  food  in  exchange  for 
the  delivery  to  the  U.S.A.  of  strategic  raw  materials.5 

The  Congress,  reassembling  at  the  end  of  November,  was  asked  to  vote 
the  sum  of  $38  million  for  food  for  Yugoslavia.  The  President’s  proposals, 
which  were  embodied  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,6  were  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  1 1  December  by  60  votes  to  2 1  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  two  days  later  by  225  votes  to  142.  The  Bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  29  December.7 

Great  Britain  also  came  to  the  rescue  of  Yugoslavia.  On  23  December 
1948  a  trade  agreement8  was  signed  with  Great  Britain  for  one  year  to 
30  September  1949.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  extensive  agree¬ 
ment,  negotiation  of  which  began  early  in  March  1949.  A  further  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  in  December  1949  providing  for  trade  to  the  value  of 
£110  million  each  way  in  each  of  the  next  five  years.^  Great  Britain  at  the 
same  time  granted  to  Yugoslavia  a  credit  of  £8  million  repayable  over  six 


Ibid.  31  October  1950. 


1  The  Times ,  21  October  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  November  1950. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  December  1950,  pp.  879-80. 

J  Treaites  md  other  International  Acts  Series,  2145  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951);  Department 
f 18  December  '950,  P.  985;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50  p  502 

7  1  TDeC^mber  I95°>  PP-  937-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  502. 

pp  627-9°  LaW  897>  8lSt  G°ngreSS’  2nd  Session:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  i95o, 

8  Cmd.  7602. 

9  See  Financial  Times,  28  December  1949;  The  Times,  28  December  1949. 
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years.  These  agreements  were  accompanied  by  a  settlement  of  British 
claims  for  compensation  in  respect  of  British  property  in  Yugoslavia 
which  had  been  nationalized.1  The  rapprochement  with  Great  Britain 
was  further  signalized  by  visits  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  Secretary  for  Overseas 
Trade  in  August  1950,  and  by  a  delegation  from  the  British  Labour  Party 
(including  the  President  and  general  secretary  of  the  party)  in  September. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Great  Britain  responded  to  Yugoslav  appeals  for 
emergency  aid  by  granting  in  November  a  credit  of  £3  million  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  food  and  consumer  goods  and  in  December  a  further  credit  of 
£2  million  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.2 

(ii)  Austria 

At  the  end  of  1950  Austria  was  still  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  a 
country  officially  regarded  as  a  victim  of  Nazi  imperialism  and  yet  refused 
a  settlement  by  treaty;  a  country  possessing  a  government  of  its  own  and 
yet  occupied  by  the  troops  of  four  other  countries. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  may  have  been,  as 
some  were  driven  by  experience  to  suppose,  that  this  did  not  coincide  with 
the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Apart  from  the  natural  disinclination  of  any 
great  Power  to  withdraw  from  an  advance  position  of  strategic  advantage, 
the  Russians  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  retain  troops  in  Austria : 
the  increasing  acerbity  of  the  international  struggle  from  1947  on¬ 
wards  ;  the  evident  anti-communism  of  the  Austrians,  manifested  in  elections 
as  early  as  25  November  1 945 ;  the  risks  involved  in  opening  the  frontiers  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  to  the  passage  of  persons,  goods, 
ideas  and  armies;  and  the  admission  of  Austria  to  the  O.E.E.C.3 

The  Russian  breach  with  Yugoslavia,  declared  in  June  1948  and  con¬ 
summated  by  denunciation  of  treaties  in  September  1949,4  may  have 
stiffened  the  Russian  attitude.  Certainly  the  hopes  of  a  settlement  enter¬ 
tained  during  and  immediately  after  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  Paris  in  June  1949  were  so  soon  thereafter  and  so  brusquely  dashed  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find  another  explanation  of  the  changed  Russian  attitude. 

Such  considerations  were  outside  the  scope  of  discussions  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  itself.  Within  the  ambit  of  these  discussions  the  chief  obstacle 
to  agreement  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of  reparations  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  During  the  war,  particularly  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  1943 
and  in  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  the  Russians  made  it  clear  that 
they  wished  to  exact  reparations  from  Austria,  whereas  the  Americans 
and  the  British — though  not  denying  the  rough  justice  of  the  Russian  case 

1  Cmd.  7875.  2  Cmd.  8149. 

3  Austria  had  earlier  refused  close  economic  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  A  Russian  proposal  to 
establish  joint  Russo-Austrian  companies  with  equal  participation  (on  the  same  lines  as  Russo- 
Hungarian  and  Russo-Rumanian  companies)  was  refused. 

4  See  above,  p.  265. 
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— argued  that  the  imposition  of  a  financial  burden  on  Austria  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  declared  aim  of  all  three  Powers  to  re-establish  a  free 
and  independent  Austrian  state.  At  Potsdam  the  Russians  advanced,  and 
then  withdrew,  a  claim  for  $250  million  as  reparations  from  Austria. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  conference  Russia  asked  instead  for  German  assets 
in  Austria.  A  similar  arrangement  had  already  been  made  with  regard 
to  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Finland,  and  the  suggestion  was 
accepted  by  the  other  principal  allies.  Thereafter  the  reparations  question 
resolved  itself  into  a  long  debate  on  the  definition  of  German  assets  in 
Austria.  The  Russians  were  anxious  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  repair  of  their  own  shattered  economy,  and  they  did  not  wait  upon 
agreement  to  begin  removals.  On  the  other  hand  the  Americans,  British 
and  French  wanted  to  restrict  Russian  removals  and  rights  in  order  that 
Austria  might  be  neither  crippled  nor  bound  economically  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  three  western  allies  also  refused  to  concede  that  this  matter  was  one 
to  be  decided  bilaterally  between  Moscow  and  Vienna. 

During  1946  Washington  made  attempts  to  have  the  Austrian  treaty 
discussed  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  but  despite  the  submission 
by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  a  draft  treaty  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Paris  con¬ 
ference  of  that  year,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  deferring  the  Austrian 
question  until  the  treaties  with  the  minor  enemies  had  been  disposed  of. 
Thereafter  the  Foreign  Ministers’  deputies  in  London1  and  the  Foreign 
Ministers  themselves  in  Moscow  debated,  during  January-April  1947, 
the  general  principles  and  particular  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Austria  with¬ 
out,  however,  reaching  agreement  on  the  all-important  definition  of 
German  assets  in  Austria.2  At  the  subsequent  London  conference  in 
November-December  1947  the  Austrian  treaty  was  put  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  but  was  immediately  referred  to  the  deputies.3  On  27  November, 

1  The  deputies  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  London  during  January  and  February  1947, 
beginning  on  14  January.  The  Yugoslav  claims  (see  below,  p.  285)  were  presented  on  22  January 
and  supported  by  the  Russian  deputy  on  15  February  ( The  Times,  17  February  1947).  On  23 
January  Poland  asked  for  the  restitution  of  Polish  property  in  Austria,  a  guarantee  against 
another  Anschluss  and  a  guarantee  against  the  return  of  Nazis  to  positions  of  influence  ( Wiener 
falling,  24  January  1947).  On  27  January  Greece  asked  for  reparations  and  for  an  Austrian 
undertaking  to  buy  one-third  of  its  tobacco  from  Greece  for  15  years  ( Volksstimme ,  29  January 
r947).  A  Czechoslovak  memorandum,  received  on  28  January,  asked  that  the  Czechoslovak 
frontier  with  Austria  be  settled  by  direct  negotiation  between  Prague  and  Vienna;  the  deputies 
approved  this  procedure  on  6  February  ( New  York  Times,  7  February  1947).  Dr.  Figl,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Chancellor,  presented  the  Austrian  case  on  30  January  and  was  questioned  on  the' following 
day  ( Wiener  Z^eitung,  30  and  31  January  I947:  Manchester  Guardian,  31  January  1947).  Dr.  Figl 
asked  for  the  frontier  of  i937>  the  separation  of  Austria  from  Germany,  remission  of  all  repara¬ 
tions,  the  imposition  of  no  crippling  burden,  a  fixed  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  support 
for  the  admission  of  Austria  to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

German  assets  in  Austria  were  discussed  by  the  deputies  in  London  on  19  February  1947 
and  by  the  Ministers  in  Moscow  on  27  and  28  March  and  18  April  1947. 

3  The  deputies  had  begun  a  new  series  of  meetings  on  6  November  1947.  These  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  drafting  of  agenda  for  the  London  Conference. 
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two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  conference,  the  deputies  considered  a 
French  proposal  designed  to  break  the  deadlock.1  The  French  suggested 
that  claims  in  respect  of  German  assets  be  satisfied  partly  by  the  transfer 
of  specific  assets  in  Austria  or  rights  in  property  in  Austria  and  partly  by 
the  payment  by  Austria  of  a  lump  sum.  This  proposal,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  three  other  negotiators,2  transferred  the  debate  from  an  attempt 
generally  to  define  German  assets  in  Austria  into  an  attempt  specifically 
to  enumerate  Austrian  assets  which  would  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
the  German  assets  promised  to  Russia  at  Potsdam.  The  work  of  the 
deputies  along  these  lines  during  the  early  months  of  1948  led,  after  a 
break  due  to  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  to  the  substantial  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  reached  in  Paris  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  June  1949. 

The  discussions  covered  three  different  categories  of  property:  Austrian 
oil,3  the  assets  of  the  Danube  Shipping  Company  and  a  cash  payment  to 
make  up  the  balance.  The  French  and  the  Russians  put  forward  alterna¬ 
tive  lists.  The  French  suggested  that  Russia  acquire  one-half  of  existing 
Austrian  oil  production  for  25  years,  the  right  to  prospect  for  oil  for 
25  years  in  one- third  of  the  unexploited  fields  in  eastern  Austria,  plant 
capable  of  refining  250,000-300,000  tons  of  crude  oil  a  year,  the  assets  of 
the  Danube  Shipping  Company  in  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and 
$100  million  to  be  paid  in  ten  years.  The  Russian  claims,  which  were 
formulated  on  24  January  1948,  comprised  two-thirds  of  existing  oil  pro¬ 
duction  for  50  years,  prospecting  rights  for  50  years  in  two-thirds  of  the 
unexploited  areas,  refineries  capable  of  refining  450,000  tons  of  crude  oil 
a  year,  one-quarter  of  the  assets  in  Austria  and  all  the  assets  in  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  of  the  Danube  Shipping  Company,  and  $200 
million  to  be  paid  in  freely  convertible  currency  in  two  years.4  The 


1  New  York  Times,  28  November  1947. 

2  By  the  Russian  deputy  on  17  December  1947:  ibid.  18  December  1947. 

3  The  Russian  insistence  on  extracting  every  possible  drop  of  oil  from  Austria  must  be  related 
to  the  great  need  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  that  commodity.  Russian  oil  production  during  these  years 
was  struggling  up  to  35  million  tons  a  year  (compare  American  production  of  300  million  tons, 
all  consumed  domestically)  and  the  target  for  1960-65  was  no  higher  than  60  million  tons  a  year. 
The  oil  industry  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  war  and  was  believed  to  be  suffering  from  a  shortage 
of  machinery  and  technicians  and  from  a  decline  in  the  production  of  the  Baku  fields.  Attempts 
were  being  made  to  find  oil  in  Kirghiz,  Sinkiang  and  Sakhalin  as  well  as  to  develop  the  estab¬ 
lished  fields. 

Oil-production  was  vital  to  the  achievement  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  parts  of  the 
five-year  plan.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  exceed  the  targets  set  for  the  oilfields.  The  eastern 
fields  promised  to  reach  their  target  in  four  years;  the  Kuibishev  and  Usbek  areas  in  three  years 
{Soviet  News,  5  March  1948,  31  March  1949;  Moscow  News,  17  December  1948).  But  even  these 
efforts  were,  according  to  the  Minister  responsible,  not  good  enough  {New  York  Times,  1 7  April 
1949;  Scotsman,  20  April  1949).  In  April  1950  a  conference  of  oil  workers  from  different  parts  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  assembled  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  increasing  production  {Soviet  News, 
25  May  1950). 

4  The  Times,  27  January  1948;  Manchester  Guardian,  29  January  1948.  These  demands  were 
assessed  on  the  western  side  as  equivalent  to  about  $800  million,  a  sum  which  compared  very 
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Russians  also  wished  to  ensure  that  the  Austrian  government  should  under¬ 
take  not  to  nationalize  any  property  transferred  to  Russian  ownership  and 
that  all  property  so  transferred  should  be  transferred  free  of  encumbrances. 

The  deputies  began  on  20  February  1948  their  attempts  to  reconcile 
these  two  lists.  The  Russians  reduced  their  monetary  claim  from  $200 
million  to  $175  million1  and  then  to  $150  million  payable  over  six  years;2 
the  French  offer  of  $100  million  was  raised  to  $115  million,  provided  that 
the  extra  $15  million  were  found  from  Austrian  assets  outside  Austria.  The 
Russians  reduced  their  claim  on  current  oil  production  from  two-thirds  to 
65  or  64  per  cent.  ;3  the  western  deputies  were  prepared  to  go  up  to  58-60 
per  cent,  for  30  years.4  The  western  deputies  also  proposed  that  Russian 
prospecting  rights  should  be  limited  to  eight  years  with  the  further  right 
to  take  the  production  of  any  wells  opened  for  twenty-five  years  more.4 
Both  sides  agreed  that  the  Russians  should  acquire  refineries  capable  of 
refining  420,000  tons  of  crude  oil  a  year.4  The  Russians  then  abandoned 
their  claim  to  one-quarter  of  the  Austrian  assets  of  the  Danube  Shipping 
Company  and  asked  instead  for  all  the  company’s  assets  in  eastern  Austria 
as  well  as  its  assets  in  the  three  eastern  riparian  states.5  After  the  first  week 
in  April  the  deputies  turned  to  other  clauses  of  the  treaty,  particularly  to 
the  clauses  affecting  Yugoslav  claims,  but  after  6  May  1948  their  meetings 
ceased  and  were  not  resumed  until  9  February  1949,  when  the  battle  for 
Berlin  had  been  fought  and  won  and  the  opponents  were  seeking  a  way 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  This  new  series  of  meetings  was  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  Yugoslav  claims,  but  on  17  February  the  Russian  delegate 
repeated  his  insistence  on  a  cash  payment  of  $150  million.  On  10  May  the 
deputies  adjourned  in  view  of  the  new  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
which  opened  in  Paris  on  23  May. 

Before  considering  the  Austrian  side  of  the  work  of  the  Paris  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  another  principal  cause  of 
disagreement  between  the  principal  negotiators,  namely,  Yugoslav  claims 
against  Austria  for  reparations,  for  the  annexation  of  parts  of  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Carinthia  and  Styria  and  for  certain  guarantees  for  the 
Slovenes  and  Croats  remaining  in  Austria. 

Carinthia  was  indisputably  inhabited  by  a  substantial  number  of  persons 
of  Slovene  stock.  This  circumstance  had  led  the  pacificators  of  Europe 
after  the  first  World  War  (which  had  originated  in  an  Austrian  attack  on 

favourably  from  the  Russian  point  of  view  with  the  $250  million  specifically  claimed  at  Potsdam. 
Moreover  the  Russians  had  already  removed  property  of  substantial  value. 

1  On  18  March  1948:  Manchester  Guardian,  19  March  1948. 

2  On  31  March  1948:  New  York  Times,  1  April  1948. 

3  On  18  March  1948:  Alanchester  Guardian,  19  March  1948. 

4  On  5  April  1948:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  April  1948. 

5  On  5  April  1948:  The  Times,  6  April  1948.  These  assets  included  inter  alia  valuable  coal¬ 
mines  round  Pecs. 
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South  Slavs)  to  test  the  wishes  of  the  Carinthians  by  a  plebiscite  in  certain 
parts  of  that  province.  Two  zones,  A  and  B,  were  delimited.  Zone  A 
voted  first  and  chose,  by  a  proportion  of  6  to  4,  to  remain  with  Austria 
rather  than  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  Yugoslav  state.  Since  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  Slavs  in  Zone  A  was  admittedly  higher  than  in  Zone  B,  the  vote 
in  Zone  B  was  cancelled  and  Yugoslavia  received  only  some  small  terri¬ 
torial  concessions  along  the  border.  After  the  second  World  War  Marshal 
Tito  revived  Yugoslav  claims,  with  Russian  support,  aud  Yugoslav  pro¬ 
paganda  made  the  most  of  the  Grossdeutsch  tradition  of  Vienna  and  of  the 
repetition  in  1941  of  the  German  attack  on  the  Slavs  from  the  north.1 

The  Yugoslav  claims  were  formally  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Ministers 
deputies  on  22  January  1947. 2  Yugoslavia  asked  for  a  slice  of  Carinthia 
covering  2,470  square  kilometres  and  containing  a  population  of  180,000- 
190,000  persons;3  a  small  area  in  Styria  covering  130  square  kilometres 
and  containing  a  population  of  about  10,000  persons;  the  guarantee  by 
treaty  of  the  minority  rights  of  the  Croats  in  Burgenland  or  alternatively 
the  exchange  of  these  Croats  for  Austrian  inhabitants  of  the  parts  of 
Carinthia  and  Styria  to  be  ceded;  and  reparations  of  $150  million.4 

These  territorial  claims  and  the  payment  of  reparations  were  consistently 
opposed  by  the  three  western  deputies.5  Discussion  of  the  Y  ugoslav  claims 
was  resumed  in  the  second  half  of  April  i94^-6  On  28  April  1948  Dr. 
Bebler,  the  Yugoslav  deputy  Foreign  Minister,  advanced  modified  terri¬ 
torial  claims,  while  maintaining  his  country’s  demand  for  reparations.7 
The  new  claim  comprised  some  10,000  instead  of  12,000-13,000  square 
miles;  it  included  an  area  of  about  788  square  miles  in  Carinthia,  includ¬ 
ing  the  towns  of  Villach  and  Klagenfurt.  Soon  afterwards  the  blockade 
of  Berlin  put  a  stop  to  the  meetings  of  the  deputies  for  nine  months.8 

The  deputies  met  again  on  9  February  1949-  On  24  February  Dr. 
Bebler  again  modified  the  Yugoslav  claims.9  The  claim  for  reparations 
of  $150  million  was  replaced  by  the  vaguer  demand  for  substantial 


1  See  also  Yugoslavia:  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Documents  on  the  Corinthian  Question  (Bel¬ 
grade,  1948).  ...  ., 

2  The  Times,  23  January  1947.  These  claims  were  published  on  16  January  1947  (ibid.  17 

January  1947).  TT.  _  , 

3  According  to  Belgrade  130,000  of  these  were  Slovenes;  according  to  Vienna  26,000.  Ut  ler 

estimates  put  the  proportion  of  Slovenes  in  the  contested  area  at  something  less  than  a  hall. 

There  were  also  Slovenes  in  other  parts  of  Austria. 

4  At  a  press  conference  on  5  April  1947  Mr.  Kardelj  specified  the  sum  of  $150  million  as 
reparations  ( Wiener  &itung,  6  April  1947).  This  figure  was  repeated  on  17  April  1947  by  Mr. 
Simic,  addressing  the  Foreign  Ministers  ( The  Times,  18  April  1947)- 

5  The  British  government’s  opposition  to  these  claims  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  5  February 

IQ4Q  by  Lord  Flenderson,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (' Wiener  ZeltunS >  6  Febru¬ 
ary  1949).  6  °n  !3>  r5>  28  and  29  APril  and  3  and  6  MaV  I948“ 

7  The  Times,  29  April  1948. 

8  The  last  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  on  6  May  1 948. 

9  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  March  1949,  p.  167;  The  Times,  25  February  1949. 
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reparations,  and  although  minor  frontier  rectifications  were  still  urged, 
Slovene  Carinthia  was  no  longer  to  be  annexed  to  Yugoslavia  but  to 
become  a  distinct  Austrian  province  with  political,  economic  and  cultural 
autonomy.  (From  correspondence,  subsequently  published,1  between 
Belgrade  and  Moscow  it  appeared  that  Belgrade  might  have  been  content 
with  a  settlement  along  these  lines  not  only  in  1949  but  even  in  1947, 
since  Mr.  Kardelj  had  written  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky  as  early  as  20  April  1947 
emphasizing  that  what  Yugoslavia  really  wanted  was  to  secure  a  special 
status  for  the  Slovenes  in  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  and  control  over  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  at  Jwabek  and  Labod  near  the  frontier.)  In  a  supple¬ 
mentary  memorandum,  which  was  considered  by  the  deputies  on  8  March, 
Dr.  Bebler  supported  the  Yugoslav  case  for  reparations  by  arguing  that 
Austria  owed  $160  million  in  respect  of  property  removed  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia  during  the  war,  against  which  assets  to  the  value  of  only  $16  million 
had  been  returned  and  Austrian  assets  remaining  in  Yugoslavia  amounted 
to  no  more  than  $2  million.2  The  Russian  deputy  again  supported 
Yugoslavia,  but  the  three  other  deputies  remained  insensible  to  the 
Yugoslav  claims  and  supported  Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  who,  appearing  before 
the  deputies  on  28  February,  said  that  Austria  would  ratify  no  treaty 
which  altered  the  frontiers.3  The  deputies  held  only  one  meeting  in  April 
and  two  in  May4  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Paris  on  23  May  1949. 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  lasted  from  23  May  to  20  June 
*949-  When  it  broke  up  the  Ministers  issued  a  communique,5  the  second 
part  of  which  recorded  agreement  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Austrian 
treaty.6  Its  first  three  paragraphs  affected  \ugoslav  claims  in  particular; 
the  next  two  the  principal  Russian  claims. 

First,  the  frontiers  of  Austria  were  to  be  those  existing  on  1  January 
1938.  Secondly,  the  rights  of  Slovene  and  Croat  minorities  were  to  be 
protected  by  the  treaty.  Thirdly,  no  reparations  were  to  be  exacted  from 
Austria,  but  ^  ugoslavia  should  have  the  right  to  seize,  keep  or  liquidate 
Austrian  property  in  Yugoslavia. 

Only  the  second  of  these  provisions  was  satisfactory  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
first  rejected  even  the  least  of  Yugoslavia’s  territorial  claims  and,  in  the 
ensuing  recriminations  between  Belgrade  and  Moscow,7  Belgrade  went 
so  far  as  to  accuse  Moscow  of  having  given  assurances  on  this  score  to 

1  See  above,  p.  261. 

2  Wiener  fitting  and  The  Times ,  both  of  9  March  1 949. 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12  March  1949,  p.  168. 

4  On  8  April  and  6  and  10  May  1949. 

Department  °^tate  4  Juh  !949)  P-  858;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949, 

pp.  168-9;  Documentation  Franfaise,  no.  1271,  7  February  1950,  pp.  3-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 949-50,  p.  507- 

The  first  dealt  with  Germany.  See  above,  p.  72. 

7  See  above,  p.  261. 
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the  Austrian  Chancellor  as  early  as  May  1945.1  The  right  of  Yugoslavia 
to  take  Austrian  property  in  Yugoslavia — a  right  which  had  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow  on  21  April  1947 — was  valued 
by  western  sources  at  about  $120  million  as  against  Dr.  Bebler’s  estimate 
of  $2  million. 

In  notes  presented  in  Moscow,  Washington,  London  and  Paris  on 
22  June  1949  and  in  a  statement  issued  on  23  June  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Belgrade  Yugoslavia  asserted  that  it  could  never 
abandon  its  claims  for  territory  and  reparations  and  its  other  just  claims 
against  Austria.2  On  4  August  1949  Yugoslavia  submitted  to  the  deputies 
three  memoranda  on  specific  points,  presumably  points  of  special  concern 
or  lingering  hope.3  One  of  these  memoranda  repeated  the  Yugoslav 
accusation  that  Austria  had  only  made  restitution  to  the  extent  of  $16 
million  for  the  property,  valued  at  $  180  million,  removed  from  Yugoslavia 
during  the  war.  Yugoslavia  accordingly  desired  that  the  treaty  should 
bind  Austria  to  make  full  restitution.  The  two  other  memoranda  dealt 
with  the  hydro-electric  plants  completed  by  the  Germans  during  the  war 
at  Jwabek  and  Labod  in  Carinthia  and  with  the  control  of  waters  flowing 
from  Austria  into  Yugoslavia.  Belgrade  argued  that  the  plants  had  been 
constructed  in  breach  of  international  agreements  and  that  they  interfered 
with  the  natural  course  of  the  Drava  to  the  detriment  of  Yugoslavia. 
Belgrade  accordingly  asked  for  extra-territorial  rights  in  an  area  compris¬ 
ing  these  plants  and  suggested  that  the  distribution  of  current  be  regulated 
by  bilateral  agreement.  Belgrade  also  desired  that  the  treaty  make  provi¬ 
sion  against  the  diversion  by  Austria  of  waters  of  the  Drava  into  the  valley 
of  the  Inn  and  against  the  use  by  Austria  of  existing  installations  on  these 
waters  in  such  a  way  as  to  harm  Yugoslavia.4 

The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  the  Foreign  Ministers’  communique 
of  20  June  1949  were  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute  over  German  assets 
transferable  to  Russian  ownership.  The  fourth  paragraph  recorded  the 
Ministers’  agreement  that  Austria  should  pay  to  the  U.S.S.R.  $150 
million  in  freely  convertible  currency  over  six  years.  The  next  paragraph 
dealt  with  physical  assets.  All  claims  to  property,  whether  on  the  grounds 
that  the  property  consisted  of  German  assets  or  of  war  booty,  were  to  be 
abandoned,  except  claims  relating  to  oil  and  to  the  assets  of  the  Danube 
Shipping  Company.  These  excepted  assets  were  to  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  Russian  proposals  of  24  January  1948,  as  later 


1  In  a  letter  (which  was  anything  but  precise)  from  Marshal  Stalin  to  Dr.  Renner. 

2  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1271,  7  February  195°;  PP-  4— 5*  See  above,  pp.  261-3,  for  the 
burden  of  Yugoslav  complaints  and  the  ensuing  exchanges  between  Belgrade  and  Moscow. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  22-24. 

4  Nine  months  later,  on  27  April  1950,  Marshal  Tito  told  the  Yugoslav  National  Assembly 
that  relations  with  Austria  were  becoming  more  normal  as  a  result  of  economic  co-operation: 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  May  1950,  pp.  270-1. 
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modified.  They  were  to  remain  subject  to  Austrian  law  (that  is  to  say, 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  acquire  no  extra-territorial  rights)  and  they  were  to 
be  transferred  free  of  all  encumbrances,  encluding  liability  for  taxes.  This 
last  provision  applied  equally  to  property  ceded  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
Austria. 

There  followed  two  ancillary  paragraphs.  The  first  prevented  the 
alienation  by  Austria  of  any  of  the  German  assets  to  be  transferred  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  second  directed  the  deputies  to  resume  their  labours  and 
to  produce  a  definitive  draft  of  the  treaty  by  1  September  1949. 

The  deputies  began  a  new  series  of  meetings  on  1  July  1949.  Besides 
the  reduction  of  the  agreement  reached  in  Paris  to  more  precise  or  legal 
form1  there  were  certain  minor  points  of  disagreement  still  to  be  resolved. 
These  included:  the  settlement  of  Austrian  debts  contracted  before  the 
Anschluss',  the  future  of  displaced  persons,  whose  forcible  return  to  the  east 
had  been  urged  by  Russia;  the  employment  in  Austrian  civil  and  military 
aviation  of  foreign  experts,  whom  the  Russians  wished  to  debar  despite 
the  absence  of  any  similar  provision  in  the  treaties  with  other  defeated 
states;  and  payment  by  Austria  for  emergency  aid  given  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  not  thought  that  any  of  these  matters 
could  give  rise  to  such  serious  disagreement  as  to  prevent  the  early  signing 
of  a  treaty  on  the  lines  agreed  at  the  Paris  Conference.  But  by  1  Sep¬ 
tember  1949  the  deputies  had  not  fulfilled  their  task.  On  15  September 
the  American,  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers,  having  met  in 
Washington,  issued  a  statement  proposing  that  the  deputies  should  meet 
again.2  On  18  September  the  American,  British  and  French  Ambassadors 
in  Moscow  were  received  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  who  agreed  that  the  deputies 
should  immediately  resume  their  meetings  at  Lake  Success ;  which  accord¬ 
ingly  they  did  on  22  September. 

The  optimism  of  the  summer  was  now  giving  way,  in  Vienna  and  in  the 
west  generally,  to  uneasiness  and  scepticism.  These  feelings  were  intensi¬ 
fied  in  November  1949  when  the  deputies’  discussions  were  suspended  by 
the  Russians,  pending  direct  settlement  between  Moscow  and  Vienna  of 
the  Russian  claim  to  be  repaid  for  services  and  supplies  given  to  Austria 
immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Although  the  Austrians  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  supplies  and  services  had  been  a  gift  to  alleviate  or  avert 
starvation,  they  now  declared  themselves  willing  to  pay  for  them  and 
made  definite  proposals  to  that  end.  The  negotiations  dragged  on,  how¬ 
ever,  and  were  so  conducted  on  the  Russian  side  as  to  make  it  difficult 
for  observers  to  believe  that  Moscow  wished  to  conclude  them.  On 
14  December  1949  the  deputies  met  only  to  adjourn.  On  9  January  1950 

1  e.g.  the  exact  delimitation  of  the  oilfields  to  be  set  aside  for  Russian  exploration  and  the 
transfer  of  profits  to  Russia  in  convertible  currency. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  September  1949,  p.  593;  The  Times ,  16  September  1949. 
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they  met  again,  but  when  questioned  by  his  three  colleagues  about  the 
Russo- Austrian  negotiations,  the  Russian  deputy  could  give  no  indication 
when  these  would  be  likely  to  end.  Meanwhile  the  Russian  government 
maintained  its  refusal  to  continue  the  quadrilateral  discussions.  On  18  Jan¬ 
uary  the  three  western  governments  made  a  demarche  in  Moscow  and 
asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  deputies’  work  could  soon  be  resumed;1  the 
American  government  hinted  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  might  find 
itself  forced  to  take  independent  action  in  order  to  achieve  the  declared  aim 
of  all  four  governments  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  Austrian  state.2 
The  Austrian  government  complained  to  Moscow  in  a  note  of  10  February 
about  unnecessary  delays  in  the  bilateral  discussions.3  The  deputies  met 
again  on  1  March  and,  the  Russian  deputy  still  having  nothing  to  report 
about  his  government’s  negotiations  with  Vienna,  adjourned  until  26  April, 
or  earlier  if  the  Russo-Austrian  negotiations  had  been  concluded.  On 
1 1  March  the  Austrian  Chancellor  suggested  a  quadripartite  meeting  in 
Vienna.4  At  the  meeting  of  the  deputies  on  26  April  the  Russian  deputy 
could  only  talk  generally  about  western  encouragement  of  fascism  in 
Austria,  and  the  deputies  adjourned  for  another  month.  On  2  May,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Russian  deputy  asked  that  the  meeting  fixed  for  22  May  should 
be  brought  forward  to  4  May,  but  hopes  that  this  move  portended  an  end 
of  the  deadlock  were  unfulfilled  and  the  Russian  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  consisted  largely  of  an  attack  on  western  policy  in  Austria  and 
accusations  of  infringements  of  the  Italian  treaty  by  the  western  Powers  in 
Trieste.  On  23  May  the  Russian  deputy  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  sign 
no  Austrian  treaty  until  a  satisfactory  reply  had  been  received  to  the 
Russian  note  of  20  April  1950  about  Trieste.5  The  deputies  met  again  on 
26  May  and  adjourned  to  10  July.  On  8  July  a  further  Russian  note  was 
delivered  about  Trieste6  and  on  10  July  the  Russian  deputy  said  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  have  no  faith  in  the  provisions  of  an  Austrian  treaty  so  long 
as  the  Italian  treaty  was  being  flouted  in  Trieste.7  At  their  next  meeting  on 
7  September  the  western  deputies  were  confronted  with  the  same  com¬ 
plaints,  which  they  considered  baseless  and  irrelevant.  They  met  again 
fruitlessly  on  15  December  and  adjourned  until  March  1951.  Meetings 
were  held  at  intervals  during  the  succeeding  months;  they  were  without 
result  and  the  hopes  of  a  treaty  remained  disappointed. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  January  1950,  p.  162;  Relazioni  Inter nazionali,  4  February 
1950,  p.  66. 

2  It  was  on  a  Russian  suggestion  that  the  deputies  decided  on  16  January  1947  to  call  the 
Austrian  treaty  a  ‘treaty  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  and  democratic  Austria’. 

3  New  York  Times,  12  February  1950.  Moscow  replied  on  27  February  1950:  The  Times, 
6  March  1950. 

+  Wiener  Zeitung,  12  March  1950. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  June  1950,  pp.  343—4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  515.  See 
above,  p.  276. 

6  Ibid.  15  July  1950,  p.  457;  Soviet  News,  10  July  1950.  7  The  Times,  11  July  1950. 
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The  failure  to  conclude  a  treaty  obliged  the  four  Powers  to  maintain, 
and  the  Austrians  to  suffer,  continued  military  occupation.  Austria  was 
not,  however,  in  the  same  position  as  Germany.  Vienna,  unlike  Berlin  in 
1945  and  Constantinople  in  1204,  was  not  divided  into  sectors;  from  April 
1945  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Austrian  government  which  was  recognized  by 
the  victors  in  October  of  that  year.  From  June  1946  the  Allied  Control 
Council  retained  only  negative  rights,1  except  in  the  reserved  subjects  of 
foreign  relations  and  the  constitution.  In  December  1946  even  foreign 
affairs  were  in  some  degree  handed  over  to  the  Austrian  government, 
when  the  Control  Council  authorized  the  government  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  commercial  agreements  without  reference  to  the  Council. 
Occupation  costs  were  gradually  reduced  by  all  the  occupiers  and  were 
remitted  altogether  by  the  American  government  after  1  July  1947.  On 
7  March  1950  the  Austrian  government  formally  asked  the  occupying 
Powers,  to  reduce  their  forces  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  occupation;  the 
Austrian  notes  specified  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  latter  object  might 
be  achieved.2  On  the  following  day  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Gruber, 
addressing  the  Austrian  Parliament,  suggested  that  Moscow,  London  and 
Paris  should  follow  the  American  example  and  pay  their  own  occupation 
costs.  He  also  asked  for  the  abolition  of  zonal  frontiers,  military  courts  and 
censorship,3  the  release  of  requisitioned  property,  and  other  concessions. 

On  18  May  1950  the  American,  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers 
met  in  London  and  issued  a  statement  repeating  their  desire  to  see  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  Austria  and  the  withdrawal  of 
troops.4  Though  Russian  obstruction  might  delay  the  achievement  of 
these  aims,  the  three  Ministers  proposed  to  take  steps  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Austrian  government  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  occu¬ 
pation.  In  particular  they  announced  that  their  military  High  Com¬ 
missioners  would  be  replaced  by  civil  High  Commissioners.  The  three 
western  Powers  also  presented  notes  in  Moscow  to  the  same  effect. 


1  An  Austrian  law  could  only  be  invalidated  by  unanimous  decision  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  within  3 1  days  of  the  passage  of  the  law  in  question. 

2  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  no.  10,  13  July  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  March  1950,  pp. 
165-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  508.  The  British  reply  on  n  July  1950  placed  the 
blame  for  the  continued  presence  of  troops  on  the  Russians  and  specified  a  number  of  measures 
already  taken  by  the  British  to  make  things  easier  for  the  Austrians  (ibid.).  The  French  reply, 
published  on  30  July  1 950,  held  out  no  hope  of  reducing  the  number  of  troops  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  but  promised  economies  on  the  civilian  side  ( Wiener  Pfeitung,  30  July  1950). 

3  Ibid.  9  March  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  March  1950,  p.  167.  Censorship  of  tele¬ 
phonic  and  telegraphic  communications  had  been  raised  in  the  American  zone  in  November 
1947.  On  4  November  1949  the  representatives  of  the  three  western  occupiers  pressed,  in  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Allied  Control  Council,  for  the  abolition  of  censorship,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  proposed  by  their  Russian  colleagues  were  unacceptable  to  them  and  in  their  view  vitiated 
their  whole  proposal  ( The  Times,  11  November  1949). 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  May  1950,  p.  828;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  May  1950, 
p.  327;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  514. 
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Austria’s  relations  with  its  neighbours  were,  in  the  circumstances,  in¬ 
evitably  unnatural  and  uneasy.  An  Austro-Hungarian  agreement  of  1946, 
which  permitted  certain  movements  across  the  frontier,  was  denounced 
by  Hungary  as  from  1  March  1949.  On  9  March  the  Austrian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  complained  publicly  that  the  Hungarian  government  was 
trying  to  suborn  Austrian  policemen  and  others.1  On  27  September  Austria 
protested  against  the  laying  of  mines  by  Hungary  on  the  Austrian  side  of 
the  border;2  on  17  November  Hungary  rejected  the  protest  and  accused 
the  Austrians  of  helping  Hungarians  to  flee  their  country.3  There  were  also 
incidents  on  this  and  on  the  Czechoslovak  and  Yugoslav  frontiers. 

The  last  months  of  1950  were  disturbed  by  strikes,  demonstrations  and 
riots,  which  began  on  26  September  after  the  announcement  of  a  new  wage 
agreement  negotiated  between  the  Austrian  government  and  unions.  An 
attempt  to  call  a  general  strike  failed.  The  Austrian  government,  the  three 
western  High  Commissioners  and  their  governments  accused  the  Russians 
of  encouraging  the  strikers  and  of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Austria.4 

During  these  uneasy  post-war  years  Austria  was  governed  by  a  coalition 
between  the  People’s  Party  and  the  Social  Democrat  Party  with,  for  a 
time,  the  addition  of  the  Communist  Party.  This  last  party  had  fared  so 
badly  in  the  general  election  on  25  November  1945  that  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  coalition  by  the  leader  of  the  People’s  Party,  Dr.  Leopold  Figl, 
only  one  communist  received  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet;  he  resigned  it  two  years 
later.5  The  socialist  Dr.  Renner  was  elected  President  on  20  December 
1945;  he  died  on  31  December  1950.  Fresh  elections  being  due  at  the  end 
of  1949,  the  question  was  raised  whether  new  parties  might  be  formed. 
By  agreement  of  11  September  1945  between  the  occupying  Powers  only 


1  The  Times,  io  March  1950.  2  Ibid.  28  September  1950. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  18  November  1949.  This  recrimination  did  not  prevent  the  con¬ 
clusion  in  January  1949  of  a  tripartite  commercial  agreement  between  Austria,  Hungary  and 
the  U.S.A. 

4  See  Austrian  notes  of  protest  on  5  October  1950  (. Relazioni  Internazionali,  14  October  1950, 
p.  71 1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  521.  The  British  and  French  replies  were  dated 
6  October:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  loc.  cit.),  and  on  24  and  27  October  ( The  Times,  25  October 
1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  28  October  195°)  and  7  and  13  November  195°  ( Manchester  Guardian, 
8  November  1950;  The  Times,  14  November  1950) ;  Austrian  communiques  on  7  and  1 1  October 
1 950  ( Relazioni  Internazionali,  loc.  cit. ;  Manchester  Guardian,  1 2  October  1 95°)  >  statement  by  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Parliament  on  12  October  1950  {JVeue  Z^rcher  geitung,  13  October  1950);  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Allied  Control  Council  on  13  October  and  10  November  1950;  statement  by  the 
American  High  Commissioner  on  29  September  1950  ( The  Times,  30  September  1950);  state¬ 
ment  issued  in  Washington  on  2  November  1950  {New  York  Times,  3  November  1950)  and  notes 
of  protest  from  the  three  western  Powers  on  10  and  22  November  1950  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  20  November  1950,  p.  819;  ibid.  4  December  1950,  pp.  894-5;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 

2  December  1950,  p.  839  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  522-5). 

5  This  was  Dr.  Altmann,  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power.  He  resigned  at  the  end  of  1947  in 

protest  against  a  Monetary  Reform  Bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  National  Council  on 

21  November  and  by  the  Allied  Control  Council  on  4  December. 
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three  named  parties  were  recognized.  From  the  Austrian  side  there  was 
no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  new  parties,  and  in  a  speech  on  30  April 
19491  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  argued  that  the  recognition  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  pre-war  Austrian  constitution  (to  which  limitation  of 
parties  was  foreign)  had  annulled  the  restrictions  imposed  immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  On  18  May  1949  the  Austrian  National  Council 
adopted  a  new  electoral  law,2  approval  of  which  by  the  Allied  Control 
Council  would,  in  the  view  of  some  sections  of  the  Austrian  press,  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  abrogation  of  all  restrictions  on  the  formation  of  new  parties.3 
The  speech  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  new  electoral  law  were 
discussed  in  the  Allied  Control  Council.  On  27  May  the  Council,  referring 
to  the  Minister’s  speech,  resolved  that  earlier  decisions  of  the  Council 
could  not  be  obliquely  rescinded  but  remained  in  force  until  reversed  by 
its  unanimous  decision.4  Meanwhile  the  electoral  law  had  been  referred 
by  the  occupying  Powers  to  their  legal  advisers,  who  recommended  that 
a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Federal  Chancellor  explaining  that  promulgation 
of  the  electoral  law  would  in  no  way  affect  the  application  of  any  of  the 
Council’s  decisions.  This  recommendation  was  considered  on  17  June  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Control  Council.  The  Russian  member 
expressed  the  view  that  the  sending  of  any  such  letter  was  superfluous  in 
view  of  the  Council’s  decision  of  27  May,  but  the  other  members  supported 
the  recommendation,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  doubts.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  itself  and  was  there  discussed  on 
24  June.  The  French  member,  supported  by  the  American,  urged  that 
the  Control  Council  should  establish  clearly  its  right  of  control  over 
political  parties.  The  Russian  view  was  that  the  electoral  law  did  not 
conflict  with  the  agreement  between  the  occupiers  of  11  September  1945 
and  that  therefore  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  attach  condi¬ 
tions  to  or  make  glosses  upon  the  Council’s  approval  of  the  new  law.  The 
Russian  member  accused  his  French  and  American  colleagues  of  wishing 
to  restrict  Austrian  voters  to  a  choice  between  a  limited  number  of  parties, 
none  of  which  might  be  acceptable  to  many  of  these  voters.  On  their  side 
the  Americans  and  French  believed,  if  they  did  not  openly  say  so,  that  the 
reason  for  the  Russian  championship  of  new  parties  was  the  fact  that  these 
new  parties  would  be  chiefly  parties  of  the  right,  which  would  split  the 
right-wing  vote  and  so  impair  the  parliamentary  strength  of  the  Austrian 
People’s  Party.  The  British  member  of  the  Control  Council  tended  to 
suppoit  the  Russian  contention  that  the  electoral  law  did  not  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  September  1945.  The  British  view  was  that  the  formation 

1  Wiener  Zeitung,  i  May  1949. 

2  Bundesgesetzblatt  fur  die  Republik  Osterreich,  27  June  1949. 

Civil  Affairs  Austria,  Report  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner,  May  1949,  p.  18. 

4  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 
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of  new  parties  was  not  prevented  by  any  decision  of  the  allies  and  ought 
not  to  be  so  prevented.  Finally,  on  24  June  the  Council  approved  the 
electoral  law  ‘on  the  understanding  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  previous 
Allied  Control  decisions,  which  remain  fully  in  force’.1 

Discussions  did  not  end  at  this  point,  however,  for  the  Council  failed  to 
agree  on  certain  matters  connected  with  the  authorization  of  new  parties. 
The  Americans  and  the  British  wished  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
Austrian  government,  whereas  the  Russians  and  the  French  objected  that 
the  Austrian  government  was  incapable  of  preventing  the  formation  of 
parties  by  persons  who  had  been  disfranchised  under  a  law  restricting  the 
civil  rights  of  former  members  of  the  Nationalist  Socialist  Party.  At  a 
meeting  on  26  August  1949  the  Council  found  itself  equally  divided  on  this 
issue  and  was  unable  to  reach  a  decision,  but  on  9  September  the  Council’s 
executive  committee  agreed,  by  way  of  compromise  and  not  without  bitter 
discussion,  that  the  Austrian  government  be  informed  that  ‘electioneering 
groups’  might  take  part  in  the  elections.2  The  election  took  place  on 
9  October  and  produced  no  substantial  change  in  the  balance  of  parties. 
The  People’s  Party  and  the  Social  Democrat  Party  won  77  and  67  seats, 
losing  respectively  8  and  9  seats.  The  Communist  Party  increased  its 
representation  from  4  to  5,  and  16  members  of  the  new  League  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  were  successful. 


(iii)  Spain 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  General  Franco’s  government  held  undisputed 
sway  in  Spain  despite  unfavourable  internal  economic  conditions.  The 
cost  of  living  was  high,  but  wages  had  not  risen  in  proportion;  there  was  a 
wide  disparity  of  incomes,  so  that  extremes  of  luxury  were  enjoyed  by 
some,  while  others  almost  starved — for  the  official  ration  was  inadequate 
and  only  the  rich  could  afford  to  buy  regularly  on  the  black  market.3 
Graft  was  rife.4  A  very  high  proportion  of  the  national  income  was  spent 
on  an  overstaffed  civil  service  and  on  the  army  and  security  forces.5  Trade 
was  hampered  by  bureaucratic  controls  and  by  concomitant  corruption, 
while  agriculture  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
machinery  and  a  lack  of  irrigation. 

Besides  these  economic  ills,  life  under  the  Franco  regime  had  all  the 
unpleasant  features  of  a  police  state.  There  was  widespread  discontent, 
expressed  as  usual  in  separatist  tones  among  the  Basques  and  the  Catalans, 

1  Ibid.  p.  28. 

2  The  Times,  27  August  and  10  September  1949. 

3  On  the  cost  of  living  for  various  classes  see  Manchester  Guardian,  13  and  14  December  1950. 

4  This  was  due  in  part  to  low  wages,  which  obliged  many  to  engage  in  black-market  activities 
and  to  accept  bribes  in  order  to  live. 

5  In  the  Budget  for  1950,  for  example,  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  allocated  to  the  armed 
forces  and  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior:  see  Boletin  Oficial  del  Estado,  23  December  1949. 
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and  there  were  isolated  instances  of  guerrilla  activities  on  a  small  scale, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  organized  opposition  capable  of  overthrowing 
the  regime.1 

Among  the  nations  Spain  occupied  a  position  of  involuntary  isolation. 
The  Spanish  government  was  ideologically  opposed  to  the  Russian  camp, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  shunned  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  remained  excluded  from  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  Specialized  Agencies,  from  the  European  Recovery  Programme  and 
from  the  Council  of  Europe.2  The  failure  to  obtain  economic  or  financial 
aid  from  the  U.S.A.  was  particularly  serious,  for  no  other  country  in 
western  Europe  stood  in  more  desperate  need  of  help.  The  already  serious 
economic  situation  in  Spain  had  been  exacerbated  by  a  severe  drought 
during  1948  which,  besides  affecting  the  crops,  had  necessitated  drastic 
cuts  in  electric  power  so  that,  to  take  one  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  1949 
the  textile  mills  in  Catalonia  could  hardly  keep  open  for  two  days  in  the 
week.3  In  these  circumstances  the  main  objects  of  Spanish  foreign  policy 
during  1949-50  were,  first,  to  secure  immediate  financial  assistance  either 
through  the  Marshall  Plan  or  by  means  of  an  American  loan  and,  secondly, 
to  break  down  the  barrier  of  enmity  reflected  in  the  United  Nations  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1946  and  gain  a  footing  in  the  western  camp  and  consequently 
a  share  in  at  least  the  crumbs  of  largesse  falling  from  the  American  table. 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  the  international  situation  was  strengthening 
General  Franco’s  position,  for  as  relations  between  Washington  and 
Moscow  worsened  Washington  tended  to  think  increasingly  in  strategic 
terms  and  to  judge  other  countries  by  their  attitude  to  communism.  In 
these  circumstances  Spain’s  best  chance  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
western  community  was  to  emphasize  its  strategic  importance  in  the 
defence  of  the  west  and  so  secure  a  place  in  the  projected  North  Atlantic 
Pact.4  But  although  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 

1  The  commonest  explanation  of  the  absence  of  active  resistance  to  the  government  was  the 
almost  universal  dread  of  provoking  a  second  civil  war.  Another  reason  was  the  government’s 
repressive  measures.  It  was  estimated  that  some  8,000  former  labour  leaders  were  in  prisons  or 
labour  camps  while  about  250,000  former  Republicans  were  under  constant  police  surveillance, 
having  only  been  released  on  terms  of ‘conditional  liberty’:  New  York  Times,  10  February  1951. 
General  Franco  on  the  other  hand  said  that  there  were  no  political  prisoners  in  Spain:  The 
Times,  22  September  1950. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  123  seqq. 

3  In  1948  the  Catalan  textile  industry  had  been  the  largest  single  dollar-earner. 

4  General  Franco  went  so  far  as  to  liken  an  Atlantic  Pact  without  Spain  to  an  omelet 
without  eggs :  Daily  Express,  24  March  1 949.  Senor  Martin  Artajo,  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister, 
said  that  ‘Spain  could  be  of  great,  immediate  and  perhaps  decisive  help  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  security  alliance.  But  the  Spanish  nation  is  asking  for  no  favours.  We  can  be  of 
help  only  if  we  are  received  in  the  same  spirit  of  serene  and  equal  friendship  which  we  offer  to  all 
peaceful  and  God-fearing  nations.  Spain  is  one  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  Christian  West, 
and  it  would  make  little  sense  to  deny  her  her  rightful  place  in  the  common  struggle  against  the 
future  aggressor,  when  she  bled  herself  white  in  fighting  the  civil  war  against  the  same  aggressor’ : 
New  York  Times,  27  March  1949. 
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found  some  advocates  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  armed 
services,  and  was  strongly  urged  by  Portugal,1  the  American,  British  and 
French  governments  still  considered  that  the  political  objections  to 
Spanish  participation  overrode  strategic  considerations.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  the  signatories  reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  expressed  their 
resolve  ‘to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civilization  of 
their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law’.  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  in  a  press  conference  on 
18  March  1949  that  the  parties  to  the  pact  could  by  unanimous  agreement 
invite  another  country  to  join,  but  that  they  would  have  to  consider 
whether  the  country  was  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  what  contribution  it  could  make  to  North  Atlantic 
security.  He  said  that  he  would  oppose  the  accession  of  a  country  which 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  both.2  This  view  was  shared  by  other  parties 
to  the  treaty,3  and  accordingly  Spain  was  not  among  its  signatories. 

There  were,  moreover,  two  schools  of  thought  concerning  the  strategic 
importance  of  Spain.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  claimed  that  Spain  was 
an  ideal  base  for  operations,  particularly  naval  and  air  operations,  in 
the  European  theatre,  since  it  commanded  both  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  sea  routes  and  was  protected  to  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  The 
advantage  of  securing  the  services  of  the  Spanish  army  was  also  stressed. 
The  other  school  of  thought  pointed  out  that  all  communications  in  Spain 
were  inadequate  and  lateral  communications  were  almost  non-existent, 
and  that  the  Spanish  army,  though  numerically  impressive,4  possessed 
obsolete  equipment  and  could  be  modernized  only  by  diverting  equipment 
from  other  countries.  Further,  any  suggestion  that  in  the  event  of  war  the 
western  allies  would  stand  on  the  Pyrenees  would  profoundly  discourage 
everyone  living  to  the  north  and  east  of  that  line.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann, 
for  instance,  pointed  out  that  Spain  was  ‘so  weak,  so  poor  and  so  primitive 
that  to  make  it  the  kind  of  “base”  we  hear  about  would  take  years  and  a 
program  of  capital  investment  on  a  grand  scale’.  He  discounted  the  theory 
that  Spain  would  be  a  dependable  ally,  owing  to  internal  opposition  to 
the  Franco  regime,  and  argued  that  the  doubtful  advantages  of  a  Spanish 
alliance  were  not  worth  the  loss  of  European  goodwill.  He  went  on  to  say 
that:  ‘The  one  way  to  make  it  certain  that  no  one  in  Europe  would  fight 

1  See  above,  p.  128.  2  New  York  Times,  19  March  1949. 

3  For  the  views  of  the  British  government  see  statements  by  Mr.  Mayhew  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  23  March  and  2  May  1949  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  463*  c°l-  345  and  v0^-  4^4>  c°l- 
650)  and  a  statement  by  Lord  Henderson  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  6  April  1949  (H.L.  Deb.  5th 
ser.  vol.  1 6 1,  col.  1022).  A  spokesman  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  France 
would  oppose  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  pact  while  the  Franco  government  was  in  power: 
News  Chronicle,  22  March  1949- 

4  It  was  estimated  to  number  about  400,000  men  or  approximately  23  divisions.  See  The 
World  Today,  September  1950,  p.  368  and  New  York  Times,  7  February  1951. 
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if  the  Russians  started  to  march  is  to  notify  the  Europeans  that  the  United 
States  expects  to  retreat  rapidly  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  from  there  to  the  Pyrenees.’1 

A  month  after  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  General  Franco 
suffered  two  further  rebuffs.  A  semi-official  Spanish  request  for  a  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  refused  on  16  May  1949. 2  On  the  same 
day  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  failed  to  provide  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority  in  favour  of  a  resolution  (approved  by  its 
Political  Committee)  reversing  the  recommendation  to  withdraw  heads  of 
missions  from  Madrid. 

The  State  Department  announced  on  3  May  1949  that  the  Spanish 
government  was  sending  representatives  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  added  that  this 
step  did  not  imply  a  change  in  American  policy.3  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Acheson  stated  that  there  was  no  political  objection  to  Spain’s  obtaining 
a  government  loan  but  that  it  was  not  considered  a  good  credit  risk.4 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  General  Franco,  who  had  twice  deferred  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  announce  that  the 
negotiations  had  succeeded.  Instead,  his  opening  speech  on  18  May  was 
only  able  to  offer  his  long-suffering  compatriots  the  cold  comfort  that  ‘to 
expect  gifts  is  immoral  and  unbecoming  to  Spaniards.  We  do  not  disdain 
foreign  help’,  he  continued,  ‘because  it  would  accelerate  the  rhythm  of 
our  recovery.  But  if  assistance  is  subject  to  haggling  we  will  refuse  it  and 
achieve  our  goal  surely,  but  more  slowly.’5  Spain  in  other  words  fara  da  se 
— if  it  had  to. 

The  attempt  to  restore  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Madrid  to  their  full 
dignity  was  initiated  in  the  Political  Committee  on  4  May  1949  by 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia  and  Peru,  which  submitted  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  ‘without  prejudice  to  the  declaration  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
12  December  1946  to  leave  member  states  full  freedom  of  action  as  regards 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  May  1949.  In  France  in  particular  this  fear  was  frequently 
expressed.  M.  Queuille,  for  instance,  in  a  press  interview  on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  said,  ‘the 
real  frontier  of  Western  Europe  which  must  be  defended  must  be  moved  well  beyond  the  actual 
frontiers,  because  once  the  geographical  frontiers  are  crossed  it  will  be  too  late  for  America  to 
save  very  much’.  Le  Monde,  27-28  February  1949;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  February  1949. 

2  The  Times,  18  May  1949. 

3  Ibid.  4  May  1949. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  5  May  1949.  The  sum  sought  was  variously  estimated  at  $1,250  to  $1,275 
million:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  May  1949;  The  Times,  18  May  1949. 

On  8  February  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York  had  agreed  to  lend  $25 
million  to  the  Spanish  Foreign  Exchange  Institute.  This  loan  was  secured  by  gold  deposited  in 
London  by  the  Spanish  government.  Public  opinion  in  the  democracies  was  opposed  to  Spanish 
participation  in  the  Marshall  Plan  and  semi-official  negotiations  for  an  American  loan  were 
equally  unsuccessful. 

5  New  York  Times,  19  May  1949.  The  reference  to  haggling  suggested  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  had  proposed  conditions  unacceptable  to  the  Spanish  government  such  as  assur¬ 
ances  concerning  economic  reforms  or  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  lent. 
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their  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain’.  Supporters  of  this  resolution 
pointed  out  that  some  states  had  treated  the  1946  resolution  as  virtually 
cancelled  by  the  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  confirm  it  in  1 947*1 
This  had  led  to  confusion,  and  countries  which  continued  to  observe  the 
1946  resolution  also  complained  that  they  were  doing  so  at  an  economic 
disadvantage  to  themselves.  On  5  May  1949  Poland  tabled  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  1946  resolution,  calling  for  a  ban  on  the  delivery  of  arms 
and  strategic  materials  to  Spain  and  prohibiting  treaties  or  agreements 
with  the  Franco  government.2  On  7  May  the  Latin  American  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Political  Committee  by  25-16-16.3  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way  voted  against  it;  all  the  other  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  represented 
in  the  United  Nations  Organization  abstained.  The  Polish  resolution  was 
rejected. 

Although  the  1946  ban  had  failed  to  weaken  General  Franco’s  position 
within  Spain,  its  western  supporters  remained  reluctant  to  take  positive 
steps  to  repeal  it  for  fear  of  implying  a  change  of  attitude  towards  General 
Franco.4  On  11  May  1949  Mr.  Acheson  announced  that  the  U.S.A. 
would  abstain  from  voting  in  the  General  Assembly.5  Mr.  Acheson  said 
that  the  government  of  General  Franco  was  still  a  symbol  of  fascism  and 
that  the  Spanish  people  were  prevented  from  enjoying  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  the  individual;  the  U.S.A.  did  not  expect  the  Spanish 
government  to  become  a  democracy  overnight;  but  they  would  like  to  see 
some  move  towards  a  more  liberal  policy.  This  statement  of  policy  was 
supported  by  President  Truman  at  a  press  conference  on  the  next  day. 
The  British  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Hector  McNeil,  explained  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  position  in  a  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  on  16  May.  Mr. 
McNeil  said  that  in  1946  Great  Britain  had  feared  that  the  resolution  of 
that  year  ‘would  not  have  the  effect  desired  by  its  supporters’  but  had 
nevertheless  responded  to  the  resolution  and  had  recalled  its  Ambassador 
from  Madrid.  British  predictions  of  the  resolution’s  ineffectiveness  had 
been  fulfilled  and  so  it  might  seem  logical  for  Great  Britain  now  to  support 


1  On  17  November  1947  a  resolution  confirming  the  1946  resolution  failed  to  obtain  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

2  U.N.  Document  A/860. 

3  U.N.  Document  A/G. 1/454. 

4  This  view  was  held  most  strongly  by  parties  of  the  left.  A  rally  held  in  Paris  on  30  Apri 
1 949  by  the  Rassemblement  Ddmocratique  Rdvolutionnaire  and  dedicated  to  Resistance  to  Dictatorship 
and  War5  sent  telegrams  to  President  Truman,  Air.  Attlee  and  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  urging  that  General  Franco’s  position  should  not  be  reinforced  by  lifting  the  United 
Nations  ban.  Spanish  exiles  took  a  similar  view.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  3  May 
1949  Seiior  de  Madariaga  suggested  that  the  Franco  government  was  on  the  point  of  collapse 
for  economic  reasons  and  that  international  support  at  this  stage  might,  by  raising  hopes  of 
future  economic  assistance,  save  the  regime  against  the  true  interests  of  the  Spanish  people. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  May  1949,  pp.  660-1 ;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations 
1949,  pp.  696-8.  This  policy  of  abstention  was,  according  to  some  reports,  the  result  of  divided 
opinions  among  American  officials:  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  June  1949- 
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the  Latin  American  move  for  repeal,  but  it  was  not  willing  to  adopt  a 
course  which  might  be  interpreted  as  ‘approval  of  Franco  and  of  his 
methods  of  government’.  He  added  that  Great  Britain  found  ‘authori¬ 
tarian  governments,  prohibition  of  assembly  and  association,  censorship 
of  the  press,  denial  of  fair  trial,  improper  restraint  of  criticism  and  political 
opposition  and  the  maintenance  of  a  police  state  repugnant,  whether  these 
existed  in  Spain,  Bulgaria  or  anywhere  else’.1  On  the  same  day  the  Latin 
American  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  and  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority.2  The  Polish  resolution  was  again  defeated. 

Supporters  of  General  Franco  pointed  to  the  mounting  total  of  votes  on 
the  Spanish  side.  Whereas  in  1946  only  6  states  had  voted  in  the  Spanish 
interest,  the  number  rose  to  16  in  1947  and  26  in  1949.  The  Spanish 
Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Artajo,  spoke  of  Spain  having  gained  a  ‘moral 
as  well  as  a  juridical  victory’.3  But  General  Franco’s  chagrin  at  this 
further  humiliation  was  expressed  in  an  attack  on  the  western  demo¬ 
cracies  in  general  and  on  Great  Britain  in  particular.  In  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes  on  18  May  1949  he  accused  Great  Britain  of  failing 
to  honour  promises  made  to  Spain  during  the  second  World  War4  and 
spoke  of  an  Anglo-American  plan  to  attack  the  German  Atlantic  Wall 
through  Spain  in  1944.5  He  prudently  professed  friendship  for  the  U.S.A. 
but  said  that  he  found  little  cause  for  friendship  or  respect  for  the  ‘passion- 
torn  and  debt-ridden  governments  of  Europe’.  He  reaffirmed  Spanish 
friendship  for  Portugal,  the  Arab  world  and  the  Latin  American  countries. 

These  last  amicable  references  illustrated  contemporary  Spanish  policy, 
for,  ostracized  by  both  the  Russian  bloc  and  the  western  democracies, 
Spain  was  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  friends.  The  Latin  American  and 


Arab  states  were  relatively  detached,  and  exerted  a  certain  numerical 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II,  Plenary  Aleetings,  pp.  474—7. 

2  Voting  was  26-15-16. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  June  1949. 

General  Franco  quoted  a  conversation  which  he  said  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Churchill 
and  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  1941  at  a  lunch  party,  which  was  also  attended  by  Mr.  Eden  and 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  (later  Lord  Templewood),  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  reported 
to  have  proposed  exerting  pressure  on  France  after  the  war  to  meet  Spanish  claims  in  North 
Africa  and  to  be  prepared  to  strengthen  Spain's  position  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  expense  of 
France  and  Italy,  if  in  return  Spain  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
Spanish  territory.  (See  New  York  Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Daily  Herald,  Manchester 
Guardian,  all  of  19  May  1949,  and  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  June  1949,  pp.  370-1.)  The  subject 
was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  June  1949  when  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  his  information 
showed  that  General  Franco’s  claim  was  unfounded;  there  was  no  record  of  it  in  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Eden,  speaking  for  Mr.  Churchill  and  himself,  said  that  no  such  com¬ 
mitment  had  ever  been  made  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  466,  coll.  188-90).  Lord  Templewood 
confirmed  that  he  had  attended  a  ‘social  luncheon’  at  the  Spanish  Embassy  on  the  date  men¬ 
tioned  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  conversations  which  General  Franco  alleged  had  then 
taken  place.  (See  letters  to  The  Times  from  Lord  Templewood  on  21  May,  4  June  1949,  and  from 
the  press  attache,  Spanish  Embassy,  2  June  1 949.) 

The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  all  of  19  Mav 
1949- 
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influence  in  the  United  Nations.  Friendship  between  Spain  and  most 
Latin  American  countries  was  traditional,  based,  except  with  Brazil,  on 
blood  relationship  and  a  common  language.  Cultivation  of  Arab  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  more  recent  development,  but  Spanish  propaganda  emphasized 
cultural  links1  and  Spanish  newspapers  supported  the  Arabs  during 
the  war  in  Palestine.2  During  1949  a  number  of  Arab  notables,  including 
the  President  of  the  Lebanon,  were  given  Spanish  decorations,3  and  King 
Abdullah  of  Jordan  paid  an  official  visit  to  Spain  from  5  to  19  September. 
This  visit,  which  was  preceded  by  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  states,4  took  place  amid  scenes  of  elaborate  ceremonial 
and  in  a  blaze  of  publicity.5  King  Abdullah  was  discouraged  from  visiting 
Spanish  Morocco,  however,  although  a  show  was  made  of  releasing 
prisoners  in  Morocco  in  his  honour.  Instead,  the  Spanish  Governor  and 
the  pro-Spanish  Khalifa  of  Morocco  were  invited  to  meet  King  Abdullah 
in  Spain.  This  was  prudent,  for  serious  nationalist  disturbances  occurred 
in  July  1949.6  In  these  circumstances  a  visit  by  an  Arab  ruler  could  have 
seriously  embarrassed  the  Spanish  authorities  and  have  jeopardized  Arab 
goodwill. 

Besides  the  Arab  and  Latin  American  countries,  Spain  sought  good 
relations  with  such  diverse  states  as  the  Irish  Republic,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Vatican.  Dublin  was  sympathetically  inclined  towards 
Spain,  largely  because  of  the  common  bond  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
South  Africa,  like  Spain,  had  a  grievance  against  the  United  Nations7  and 
was  therefore  inclined  to  view  the  Spanish  cause  with  sympathy.  On 
31  May  1949  Dr.  Malan,8  in  a  speech  at  Cape  Town,  said  how  much  he 
admired  the  ‘noble  country’  of  Spain  and  how  indignant  he  was  at  the 
way  it  had  been  treated  by  the  United  Nations.  He  affirmed  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  support  the  Spanish  cause  in  the  United  Nations  and 
to  take  steps  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries.9 

1  Apparently  with  some  success,  for  in  the  beginning  of  September  1949  King  Farouk  of  Egypt 
was  reported  to  be  sponsoring  plans  for  opening  a  centre  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Islamic 
heritage  in  Spain:  La  Prensa,  4  September  1949  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  September  1949. 

2  There  were  rumours  of  Spanish  arms  smuggled  to  the  Arabs  via  Tangier:  Christian  Science 

Alonitor,  27  August  1949.  _  /  Ibid- 

4  On  30  May  1949  it  was  announced  in  Amman  that  a  Legation  would  be  opened  in  Madrid 
in  the  near  future.  On  5  September  1949  the  first  Jordan  Minister  to  Spain  presented  his 
credentials  to  General  Franco:  La  Bourse  tigyptienne,  30  May  1949  and  4  September  1949. 

5  It  was  claimed  that  King  Abdullah  was  the  first  Arab  ruler  to  visit  Spain  officially  since 
King  Boabdil  el  Chico  had  surrendered  the  keys  of  Granada  to  King  Ferdinand  in  1492. 

6  Foreign  periodicals  published  disquieting  accounts  of  conditions  there:  see  further  the 

Spectator,  28  October  1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  November  1949;  and  the  New  Statesman  and 
Nation,  10  December  1949.  7  See  bd°w,  p.  536. 

8  Dr.  Malan  had  been  elected  Prime  Minister  in  May  1948. 

9  Arriba,  17  June  1951.  This  speech  was  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  the  Spanish  consul- 
general,  who  was  the  doyen  of  the  consular  corps  in  Cape  Town  and  had  made  a  speech  on 
behalf  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Union  Day  celebrations. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  voted  in  favour  of  restoring  heads  of  missions  to  Spain  both  in  the 
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The  Vatican  was  cautious  in  its  attitude  towards  the  government  of 
General  Franco  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  done  much  to  restore  the 
position  of  the  Church,  impaired  by  the  Republic.  General  Franco 
wished  to  negotiate  a  new  concordat  to  replace  that  of  1851,  which  had 
been  abrogated  by  the  Spanish  Republic  in  1931.  The  Spanish  Minister 
of  Education  visited  Rome  in  May  1949,  reputedly  with  this  object  in 
view,  but  his  mission  was  unsuccessful.  The  Foreign  Minister  attended 
the  celebrations  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  Holy  Year  at  Christmas 
1949,  but  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  His  audience  with  the  Pope  lasted 
only  ten  minutes  and  his  attempt  to  open  negotiations  for  a  concordat 
failed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  was  due  partly  to  a  dispute  with  the  Spanish 
government  over  the  appointment  of  Spanish  bishops,  but  it  probably  also 
owed  something  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  to  become  too 
closely  identified  with  the  policies  of  the  Franco  regime  or  of  the  majority 
of  the  Spanish  hierarchy.1  The  Papal  Nuncio  in  Madrid,  Monsignor 
Cigognani,  made  frequent  protests  against  the  lack  of  political  freedom  in 
Spain,  and  Cardinal  Tedeschini,2  who  visited  Spain  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  June  1949,  was  known  to  have  made  an  unfavourable  report  to  the 
Pope  on  his  return  to  Rome  and  to  have  counselled  the  avoidance  of 
formal  agreements  with  the  government  of  General  Franco. 

Spain  had,  however,  one  constant  ally  in  western  Europe  in  Portugal. 
Madrid  and  Lisbon  were  linked  by  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  non-aggres¬ 
sion,  concluded  in  1939  and  renewed  in  1 948.2  On  geographical  grounds 
alone  it  was  important  for  Portugal  to  be  on  good  terms  with  its  neigh¬ 
bour;  besides  which  Dr.  Salazar,  as  a  fellow  dictator,  did  not  feel  for  the 

Political  Committee  on  7  May  1949  and  in  the  General  Assembly  on  16  May  1949.  The  Union 
continued  to  support  the  Spanish  cause  throughout  1949  and  1950.  On  1  April  1950  Dr.  Malan, 
in  a  speech  to  the  South  African  Senate,  said  that  the  Spanish  government  was  no  threat  to 
other  countries  and  that  a  country  was  entitled  to  have  any  government  it  wanted,  provided  it 
did  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  He  saw  ‘no  reason  why  the  government  of 
Spain,  which  could  be  a  valuable  link  in  the  event  of  war  between  east  and  west,  should  be  left 
in  the  wilderness  :  Johannesburg  Star,  2  May  195°-  The  Union  did  not,  however,  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  until  May  1951. 

1  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  was  frequently  criticized  in  widely  diverse  quarters 
for  its  reactionary  outlook  and  its  indifference  to  the  material  welfare  of  its  flock.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  notably  the  Bishop  of  Malaga,  the  social  work  of  the  Church  compared  very  un¬ 
favourably  with  that  undertaken  in  most  other  Christian  countries.  Moreover  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  were  falling  increasingly  under  the  influence  of  the  government,  since  the  Head  of  the 
State  virtually  controlled  all  clerical  appointments  in  Spain.  Under  the  Monarchy  the  crown 
had  had  the  right  to  nominate  the  Primate  of  Spain  and  all  bishops,  but  this  right  had  lapsed 
under  the  Republic.  Under  an  agreement  of  6  June  1941  the  Head  of  the  State  submitted  to  the 
Vatican  six  candidates  for  a  vacant  see.  The  Vatican  then  reduced  the  list  to  three  from  whom 
the  Head  of  the  State  made  the  final  choice.  In  1942  it  was  agreed  that  the  Head  of  the  State 
should  also  resume  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Spanish  crown  over  other  Church  appoint¬ 
ments.  See  further  New  York  Times,  8  February  1951. 

Monsignor  Tedeschini  was  Nuncio  in  Madrid  from  1921  to  1935. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  125. 
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Franco  regime  the  same  repugnance  which  was  entertained  in  some  other 
countries.  From  the  Spanish  point  of  view  the  Portuguese  alliance  had, 
besides  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  the  advantage  that  Portugal  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  countries  in  the  western  alliance  and  might  therefore 
sponsor  Spanish  interests  in  those  quarters.  Portugal  was  not  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization1  and  was  therefore  unable  to  forward 
the  Spanish  cause  in  that  body,  but  it  was  a  member  of  the  O.E.E.C.  and 
a  signatory  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  had,  as  already  mentioned, 
advocated  Spain’s  admission  to  the  North  Atlantic  system.2  The  inclusion 
of  Spain  was  naturally  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Portugal.  Since  the 
two  countries  were  strategically  interdependent  and  were  already  bound 
to  one  another  by  treaty,  Portugal  had  to  consider  whether  its  new  obliga¬ 
tions  were  compatible  with  its  obligations  to  Spain  under  the  treaty  of 
1939. 3  On  30  March  the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated 
that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  protocol  of  29  July  1940  to  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  non-aggression,  consultations  had  taken  place  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  governments  ‘regarding  the  situation  arising  out  of  a  future 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  eventual  acceptance  by  Portugal 
of  the  invitation’.4  On  7  April  1949  Dr.  Salazar  stated  that  Portugal 
considered  that  Spain  should  be  included  in  the  pact  but  that  if  political 
difficulties  precluded  Spanish  membership  then  ‘some  other  understanding 
with  her  should  be  substituted  for  her  formal  adhesion  to  the  pact’.5  He 
repeated  this  plea  in  a  speech  on  25  July  to  the  National  Assembly,  which 
had  been  convened  especially  to  ratify  Portuguese  adherence  to  the  pact. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  speech  Dr.  Salazar  said  that  Portugal  had 
pressed  for  Spanish  participation  in  the  various  organizations  (including 
the  O.E.E.C.)  concerned  with  European  problems.  He  also  disassociated 
Portugal  from  the  preamble  to  the  pact,  whose  ideological  definition  he 
described  as  ‘manifestly  an  unhappy  one’.  Portugal,  he  went  on,  felt  itself 
‘to  be  bound  by  the  obligations  of  the  pact  and  by  its  general  purpose, 
not  by  doctrinaire  pronouncements’  about  political  systems.6  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister,  while  visiting  the  U.S.A.  for 


1  See  below,  p.  561. 

2  The  Portuguese  Embassy  in  Washington,  in  a  statement  issued  on  1 5  March  1 949,  said  that 
‘Portugal  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  exclusion  of  Spain,  their  neighbouring  power  along  all  of 
Portugal’s  land  frontier.  The  absence  of  Spain  could  only  weaken  the  role  which  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  as  a  strategic  bloc  of  the  highest  importance,  might  be  called  to  fulfil’ :  The  Times, 
16  March  1949. 

3  Article  4  provided:  ‘Any  pact  or  treaty  of  alliance  that  may  be  concluded  in  the  future 
between  one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  third  states  must  always  safeguard  the  undertakings 
contained  in  this  treaty.’  For  the  full  text  of  this  treaty  and  the  additional  protocols  of  1 940  and 
1948  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  November  1948,  p.  748. 

4  The  Times,  31  March  1949.  Portuguese  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  join  the  pact  was 

announced  later  on  the  same  day. 

5  New  York  Times ,  8  April  1949. 

6  English  text  released  by  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in  London. 
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talks  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Marshall  Plan, 
reiterated  Portugal’s  concern  at  the  omission  of  Spain  from  the  former. 

In  order  further  to  emphasize  the  close  link  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
General  Franco  paid  a  state  visit  to  Portugal  from  22  to  27  October  1949. 
The  General  arrived  in  a  Spanish  cruiser  escorted  by  units  of  the  Spanish 
Atlantic  squadron,  and  the  official  celebrations  organized  for  the  occasion 
were  lavish.1  While  General  Franco’s  object  was  presumably  to  emphasize 
Spanish-Portuguese  solidarity  and  interdependence  and  so  to  underline 
the  illogicality  of  Spain’s  exclusion  from  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the 
Portuguese  on  their  side,  despite  public  protestations  of  friendship,  were 
perhaps  less  anxious  to  attach  political  significance  to  the  visit.  The 
Portuguese  press  emphasized  that  the  Head  of  the  Spanish  State  was 
merely  returning  the  official  visit  made  by  President  Carmona  to  Spain 
twenty  years  earlier.2  In  Spain  the  visit  was  given  great  publicity,  for  it 
was  General  Franco’s  first  official  visit  abroad  as  Head  of  the  State.  The 
day  of  his  return  was  declared  a  public  holiday. 

Although  Portuguese  advocacy  of  the  Spanish  cause  was  superficially 
fruitless,  it  helped  to  emphasize  the  practical  objections  to  the  omission 
of  Spain  from  plans  for  the  defence  of  western  Europe,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1949  there  were  indications  that  (particularly  in  the  U.S.A., 
which  bore  the  main  burden  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty)  opposition  to 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  government  was  weakening.  The 
attitude  of  the  State  Department  remained  outwardly  unchanged,  but  in 
Congress3  and  in  military  circles  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  a  more 
conciliatory  policy.  On  27  June  1949  Senator  Pat  McCarran  moved  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  approve  a  loan  to  Spain  of  $50 
million  as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Bill.  Official 
disapproval  of  this  move  was  expressed  by  both  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr. 
Acheson.  At  a  press  conference  on  13  July  Mr.  Acheson  opposed  such  a 
loan  on  the  grounds  that  Spain  was  a  bad  credit  risk  and  that  if  Congress 
wanted  to  give  the  money  away,  he  could  think  of  better  uses  for  it.4 
President  Truman,  at  a  press  conference  on  the  next  day,  went  even  further 
and  opposed  the  loan  on  the  grounds  that  American  relations  with  Spain 
were  ‘not  friendly’.5  These  official  strictures  did  not  deter  the  pro-Spanish 
Senators,  but  their  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  Spain  were  finally  circumvented 
on  4  August,  when  the  McCarran  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order  as 

1  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland  and  the 
U.S.A.  were  absent  on  leave  during  General  Franco’s  visit. 

2  In  1929  as  guest  of  King  Alfonso  XIII. 

3  Spanish  propaganda  to  Senators  from  southern  states  stressed  Spain’s  need  for  cotton  (of 
which  there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  U.S.A.)  while  the  Spanish  need  for  wheat  was  emphasized 
to  Senators  from  the  west.  Both  projects  were  dependent  on  Spain’s  obtaining  a  dollar  loan: 
Christian  Science  Monitor ,  17  May  1949. 

4  New  York  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  both  of  14  July  1949. 

s  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  July  1949. 
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a  legislative  amendment  to  an  Appropriations  Bill.  Senator  McCarran 
left  for  Europe  on  14  September  with  the  announced  intention  of  discussing 
the  question  of  a  loan  with  General  Franco.  President  Truman  pointed 
out  the  next  day  that  the  Senator  was  travelling  as  a  private  individual 
and  did  not  represent  anyone  in  the  administration.1 

This  official  coldness  in  Washington  was  to  some  extent  offset  during 
the  latter  part  of  1949  by  visits  to  Spain  by  American  warships  and  by 
various  hispanophile  members  of  Congress.  Units  of  the  American  navy, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Connolly,  Commander-in-Chief  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  paid  an 
‘informal  but  official’2  visit  to  Spanish  waters  from  3  to  8  September  1949. 
This  visit  was  made  the  occasion  for  special  rejoicing,  since  it  was  the  first 
courtesy  visit  by  American  warships  since  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Admiral 
Connolly,  accompanied  by  senior  officers  of  the  army  and  the  air  force, 
called  on  General  Franco.3  Later  there  followed  a  series  of  visits  from  a 
variety  of  perambulating  Senators  and  Congressmen.  On  25  September 
Representative  J.  Murphy  arrived  in  Madrid  to  see  General  Franco,  of 
whose  character  he  gave  the  most  flattering  report.  Equally  fulsome 
comments  were  made  by  a  group  of  five  Congressmen  who  visited  Spain 
at  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  and  by  six  Senators 
(members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee)  who  arrived  at  the 
end  of  November.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Franco  made  a  bid 
for  American  sympathy  by  stating  that  Spain,  unlike  Great  Britain  or 
France,  did  not  consider  that  American  forces  should  defend  Europe. 
Spain  would  ask  only  for  arms  and  economic  help  from  the  U.S.A. ;  there 
would  be  no  need  to  spill  American  blood.4  In  December  three  more 
American  visitors  (members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House)  took  a  more  restrained  view  and  were  at  pains  to  give  a  more 
balanced  impression.  After  two  days  in  Spain  on  10  and  11  December, 
as  part  of  a  tour  of  investigation  in  Europe  concerning  the  allocation  and 
use  of  American  aid,  these  three  issued  a  statement  in  Madrid  stressing 
the  danger  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  statements  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressmen,  who  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  Congress 
as  a  whole.  On  the  question  of  Hispano- American  relations  they  pointed 
out  that  the  problem  was  not  so  much  what  the  U.S.A.  intended  to  do 
about  Spain,  but  what  Spain  intended  to  do  about  the  U.S.A.;  the 
Spanish  problem  was  of  only  minor  concern  to  the  U.S.A.,  but  was  of 
vital  concern  to  Spaniards.  The  first  steps  in  improving  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  therefore  a  matter  for  Spain.  These  truths  caused 

1  Mew  York  Times,  16  September  1949.  2  Ibid.  4  September  1949. 

3  On  1 3  October  1 949  Admiral  Connolly,  testifying  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
said  that  ‘the  strategic  value  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  uniquely  evident’  and  that  ‘the  more 
friends  you  have  on  your  flank  the  better’. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  November  1949,  p.  710. 
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some  resentment  in  Spain  after  the  honeyed  words  of  other  American 
visitors,  and  were  described  in  the  Spanish  press  as  offensive  and  imper¬ 
tinent’.1 

The  golden  opinions  of  visiting  American  notables  might  augur  well  for 
the  future,  but  they  did  not  help  to  solve  present  economic  problems.  A 
fresh  attempt  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  Early  in  November  1949  the  Gonde  de  Marsal,  describing 
himself  as  a  private  business  man,  visited  the  U.S.A.  to  make  semi-official 
inquiries  about  the  possibilities  of  such  a  loan  and  about  the  conditions 
likely  to  be  imposed.  His  mission  was  abortive.  I  he  reasons  for  its  failure 
were  not  made  public,  but  it  was  rumoured  that  Washington  had  de¬ 
manded  administrative  and  economic  reforms  which  were  unacceptable 
to  the  Spanish  government.2  This  failure  was  a  serious  set-back.  The  mild 
dry  winter  and  spring  of  1948—9  had  resulted  in  a  further  drought  and, 
although  the  effect  on  the  crops  was  less  serious  than  had  at  first  been 
feared,  the  supply  of  power  was  so  far  restricted  that  many  light  industries 
were  still  only  able  to  work  for  two  days  a  week.  Spain  was  moreover 
faced  with  a  rupture  with  Argentina,  which  was  its  chief  source  of  supply 
for  imported  wheat. 

Argentina  had  been  one  of  Spain’s  most  constant  supporters  among  the 
United  Nations  and,  when  in  1946  the  United  Nations  recommended  the 
withdrawal  of  heads  of  missions  from  Madrid,  General  Peron  had  regis¬ 
tered  his  disapproval  by  forthwith  appointing  an  Ambassador.  In  April 
1948  the  Franco-Peron  Protocol  was  signed,3  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  intended  to  bring  the  two  countries  yet  closer  together,  had,  owing 
to  differences  in  interpretation,  resulted  in  their  estrangement.  For  Spain 
the  chief  significance  of  the  Franco-Peron  Protocol  at  the  time  of  its 
signature  was  political ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  special  relation¬ 
ship  between  Spain  and  the  New  World  and  as  a  welcome  gesture  of 
friendship  in  a  hostile  world.  The  economic  provisions  of  the  agreement 
took  second  place.  For  Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Franco-Peron 
Protocol  was  first  and  foremost  a  commercial  agreement,  and  after  a  few 
months  it  was  a  commercial  agreement  which  Spain  was  failing  to  fulfil. 
By  the  beginning  of  1949  the  honeymoon  period  was  over;  there  was  no 
further  talk  of  Hispanidad ,  and  Argentina  was  beginning  to  press  its  claims. 
On  25  March  1949  a  supplementary  payments  agreement  for  eighteen 
months  introduced  a  gold  clause  to  safeguard  Argentina  against  a  possible 

1  New  York  Times,  1 2  and  1 7  December  1 949. 

2  Observer,  11  December  1949.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  adverse  criticism  in  American 
business  circles  were  the  conditions  governing  foreign  investment  in  Spain  (restricted  under 
Spanish  law  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  investment  except  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases) ; 
the  over-centralization  of  industry;  the  large  number  of  controls;  and  the  unfair  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  state-owned  Instituto  Nacional  de  Industria  over  private  firms. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  127. 
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fall  in  the  value  of  the  Spanish  peseta.1  By  the  end  of  1949  Argentine 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust  had  become  acute,  and  early  in  December 
the  Argentine  government  delivered  a  note  in  Madrid  intimating  that  no 
further  credit  would  be  extended  to  Spain  until  the  outstanding  balance 
had  been  reduced.2  This  was  virtually  an  ultimatum,  since  Argentina 
had  been  supplying  Spain  with  approximately  20,000  tons  of  wheat  a 
month.  The  Spanish  harvest  was  not  gathered  until  early  July,  and  an 
interruption  in  the  flow  of  Argentine  wheat  would  cause  a  crisis.  A  Spanish 
economic  mission  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  4  December  1949  to  discuss 
the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Franco-Peron  Protocol,  but  it  evidently 
failed  to  propitiate  Argendna,  for  shortly  after  the  mission’s  return  to 
Spain  on  28  December  Argentina  was  reported  to  be  holding  up  shipments 
of  wheat  and  other  food,  pending  payment  in  cash  of  the  full  value  of 
these  shipments  together  with  15  per  cent,  of  Spain’s  outstanding  debit 
balance.3  By  this  time  reladons  between  the  two  countries  had  so  far 
deteriorated  that  the  Spanish  Cabinet  was  rumoured  to  be  contemplating 
a  complete  cessation  of  trade  with  Argentina,  if  only  to  forestall  a  similar 
move  by  Argentina.  On  14  January  1950  the  Argentine  attitude  was 
explained  by  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Hipolito  Paz,  in  a 
statement  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  said  that  Argentina  had  decided  to  allow 
no  further  credit  to  Spain  ‘for  reasons  of  an  economic  order’.  This  step 
was  prompted  by  economic  circumstances  and  did  not  ‘in  any  way  affect 
the  traditional  policy  of  friendship  and  help  toward  Spain’.  In  future 
Argentina  would  insist  on  immediate  payment  for  wheat,  either  in  dollars 
or  in  ‘essential  goods’  such  as  coal,  iron,  or  olive  oil.4  On  the  same  day 
the  Spanish  government  issued  an  appeal  to  ‘any  country  whatsoever’ 
to  supply  500,000  tons  of  grain  between  1  March  and  30  June  1950  in 
order  to  avert  famine.  Payment  was  offered  in  U.S.  dollars,  convertible 
Spanish  currency,  or  by  way  of  barter.5  Wheat  was  eventually  secured 
from  Australia,  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  was  paid  for  by  raising  a 
further  loan,  this  time  of  $20  million  from  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,6  thus  yet  further  depleting  the  meagre  Spanish  gold  reserves.7 

1  For  text  see  Criterio,  no.  36,  16  April  1949. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  January  1950.  The  balance  owing  to  Argentina  was  variously 
estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  £50-^150  million:  Manchester  Guardian,  17  January  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  January  1950. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  January  1950;  Daily  Telegraph,  16  January  1950. 

5  New  Y ork  Times,  1 5  January  1 950.  The  reference  to  ‘any  country  whatsoever’  may  have  been 
made  in  the  hope  that  the  U.S. A.  would  come  to  the  help  of  the  Spanish  government  for  fear 
that  the  latter  would  otherwise  seek  an  understanding  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  May  1950.  The  announcement  of  the  loan  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  was  made  on  24  March  1950:  New  York  Times,  25  March  1950.  In  June  the 
chairman  of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  which  had  made  a  loan  in  1949  (see  above,  p.  296,  n.  4), 
said  that  his  bank  was  lending  a  further  $5  million:  Spanish  Economic  News  Service,  13  June  1950, 
pp.  3  and  9.  Thus  during  1949-50  these  two  banks  advanced  $50  million  to  Spain. 

7  Immediately  before  the  Civil  War  the  Bank  of  Spain  held  gold  to  the  value  of  2,258,569,908 
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But  despite  the  economic  crisis  described  above,  at  the  beginning  of 
1950  the  tide  appeared  at  last  to  be  turning  in  General  Franco’s  favour, 
for  the  State  Department,  influenced  perhaps  by  recent  monarchist 
divisions  which  lessened  yet  further  the  chances  of  forming  an  effective 
opposition  to  the  Franco  government,1  announced  that  it  would  support  in 


pesetas  (393,183,080  in  gold  pesetas,  2,577,871  in  gold  bars  and  1,862,808,957  in  foreign  minted 
gold).  According  to  a  ‘competent  authority’,  quoted  in  The  Times  of  3!  August  1937,  no  issue 
bank  in  the  world  was  in  a  stronger  position.  200,000,000  gold  pesetas  were  deposited  as 
security  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France  at  Mont  de  Marsan. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  Republican  government  decided,  as  a  pre¬ 
caution,  to  send  its  gold  abroad.  In  July  and  August  1936  consignments  were  sent  to  Paris  and 
London,  where  accounts  were  opened  in  well-known  banks  and  were  used  by  Spanish  Embassies 
and  Commissions  to  pay  for  arms  for  the  Republic.  Some  of  this  gold  was  later  shipped  to 
Mexico. 

But  the  Republic’s  action  was  challenged  in  the  autumn  of  1936  by  a  group  of  shareholders 
in  the  Bank  of  Spain  and,  pending  judicial  proceedings,  the  French  and  British  banks  refused 
to  allow  further  drawings.  (See  The  Times ,  30  August  1937  and  Don  Julio  Alvarez  del  Vayo: 
The  Last  Optimist  [London,  Putnam,  1950],  pp.  281-4.)  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  Republic 
decided  to  ship  rather  more  than  half  the  original  amount  to  Russia.  An  agreement  was  signed 
by  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  Senor  Largo  Caballero,  and  the  Russian  Commissar  for  Finance, 
Mr.  Rosengolz.  Copies  of  this  agreement  were  kept  by  the  Russian  government,  Senor  Caballero 
and  Dr.  Negrin,  who  was  alleged  (del  Vayo,  op.  cit.  p.  284)  still  to  have  his  copy  in  1949.  On 
25  October  1936  510,079,592-3  grammes  of  gold  (worth  approximately  1,581,642,100  pesetas) 
were  sent  to  Moscow  via  Odessa.  They  were  deposited  in  the  Gosbank  in  the  names  of  Senor 
Caballero,  Dr.  Negrin  and  Senor  Indalecio  Prieto.  On  20  January  1937  Dr.  Negrin  issued  a 
semi-official  note  denying  that  gold  reserves  had  been  shipped  abroad. 

The  gold  was  shipped  to  Odessa  in  the  greatest  secrecy  under  the  supervision  of  four  officials 
of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  who  were  only  told  their  destination  after  they  had  left  port.  These  officials 
reached  Moscow  on  6  November  1936,  were  kept  there  for  two  years  and  were  then  scattered 
to  various  quarters;  Washington,  Stockholm,  Mexico  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  Russians  involved, 
including  the  Commissar  of  Finance,  disappeared.  It  was  then,  according  to  Senor  de  Mada¬ 
riaga,  ‘that  Russia  suddenly  became  the  second  gold  exporter  in  the  world.  Soviet  sympathizers 
and  propaganda  papers  spoke  of  new  mines  “behind  the  Urals”.  The  new  mines  were  the  boxes 
of  the  Bank  of  Spain’:  Madariaga:  Spain  (London,  Cape,  1942),  pp.  392-3. 

Whether  or  not  the  Republican  government  was  entitled  to  export  the  gold — a  debatable 
question — the  result  of  its  doing  so  was  as  follows.  Of  the  total  valued  at  2,258,569,908  pesetas 
1,581,642,000  pesetas  were  shipped  to  Russia;  of  the  remaining  676,927,908  pesetas  a  few  million 
were  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Burgos,  the  200  million  pesetas  deposited  as  security  in  France 
remained  there,  and  the  rest  was  sent  to  France,  England  and  to  Mexico. 

In  February  1939  the  French  government  recognized  the  government  of  General  Franco  and 
agreed  to  return  all  Spanish  property  to  Spain.  After  some  delay  all  the  Spanish  gold  in  France 
was  returned  to  Spain. 

In  April  1950  Spanish  gold  reserves  were  privately  estimated  at  $40-50  million,  the  official 
rate  of  exchange  at  this  date  being  10-95  pesetas  to  the  dollar. 

See  also  E.  Allison  Peers:  Spain  in  Eclipse  (London,  Methuen,  1943),  pp.  12  and  133  and  further 
references  there  given. 

On  6  December  1949  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Alfonso  XIII,  Don  Jaime,  Duke  of  Segovia, 
who  had  waived  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother  Don  Juan  in  1932,  announced 
in  Paris  that  he  was  studying  the  possibility  of  rescinding  his  renunciation  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  since  been  cured  of  the  physical  disability  which  had  prompted  his  action  at  that  time. 
This  announcement  caused  dismay  in  monarchist  circles,  where  Don  Jaime  was  unacceptable 
not  only  because  of  his  health  but  also  because  he  had  divorced  his  first  wife  and  had  recently 
contracted  a  second  marriage  which  was  not  recognized  by  the  Church. 

Don  Juan  was  living  in  exile  in  Portugal.  The  Caudillo  had  hoped  to  meet  him  during  his 
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the  United  Nations  the  rescission  of  the  diplomatic  ban.  The  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  change  in  American  policy  was  a  speech  on  9  January  1950  made 
by  Mr.  John  Kee,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
This  speech  was  made  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  State  Department 
and  was  described  as  ‘co-ordinated  with’  the  Department  although  the 
ideas  were  ‘essentially’  Mr.  Kee’s  own  ideas.  Mr.  Kee  favoured  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  heads  of  missions  on  the  grounds  that  their  withdrawal  had  failed 
to  weaken  the  Franco  regime  and  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
U.S.A.  to  have  an  Ambassador  in  Madrid.  The  U.S.A.  should  not  act 
unilaterally,  however,  but  should  support  proposals  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  rescind  the  ban.  Mr.  Kee  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  Franco  regime,  which  he  described  as  fascist;  and  he  criticized  as 
‘deceptively  simple’  the  view  that  all  opponents  of  communism  should 
be  supported  indiscriminately.  Nor  did  he  consider  that  Spain  was  yet 
eligible  to  join  the  association  formed  by  American  and  western  European 
countries,  although  he  believed  there  had  been  some  recent  amelioration 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  minorities  in  Spain.  ‘Were  Spain  to  transform 
its  government  and  mend  its  ways,  bringing  itself  into  harmony  with  the 
general  pattern  of  western  Europe,  I  am  sure  that  the  other  nations  of  that 
region  and  this  nation  as  well  would  welcome  Spain  as  a  full  partner  in 
the  great  undertakings.’1 

This  move  was  followed  on  18  January  1950  by  a  statement  of  American 
policy  towards  Spain,  contained  in  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  chairmen  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.2  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  the  administration 
considered  ‘that  the  anomalous  situation  with  respect  to  Spain  should  be 
resolved’  and  that  the  U.S.A.  were  therefore  prepared  to  support  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Assembly  leaving  members  of  the  United  Nations  free 
to  appoint  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  Spain  if  they  chose.  Such  a  step 
would  not  signify  approval  of  the  Franco  regime  but  would  simply  indicate 
a  wish  to  return  to  normal  practice  ‘in  the  interests  of  orderly  international 
intercourse’.3  The  administration  was  also  in  favour  of  amending  the  1946 
resolution  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  Spain  to  join  the  Specialized  Agencies 
of  the  United  Nations,  if  the  Agencies  concerned  considered  that  Spanish 


official  visit  to  Lisbon  in  October  1949  but  negotiations  had  broken  down — ostensibly  over  the 
question  of  precedence.  But  Don  Juan  was  reported  to  be  pressing  for  clarification  by  General 
Franco  of  the  position  of  the  monarchy.  Meanwhile  Don  Juan  had  withdrawn  his  son  from 
Spain,  where  he  was  being  educated  in  compliance  with  a  previous  agreement  with  the  Caudillo. 
See  below,  p.  314,  n.  4,  and  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  126. 

1  New  York  Times,  10  January  1950. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  January  1950,  pp.  136-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  526. 

3  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cohen,  two  members  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  who  had  opposed  this  policy  in  May  1949  for  fear  of  unfavourable  reaction  in  Europe, 
were  reported  to  have  withdrawn  their  objections:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  January  1950. 
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membership  ‘would  contribute  to  the  effective  work  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions’.  The  administration  now  took  the  view  that  admission  to  these 
bodies  should  be  determined  on  a  technical  rather  than  on  a  political  basis. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Acheson  saw  considerable  objection  to  the 
admission  of  Spain  to  the  Council  of  Europe  or  to  the  O.E.E.C.,  since 
these  bodies  aimed  specifically  at  developing  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  European  governments  to  decide, 
but  he  found  it  ‘difficult  to  envisage  Spain  as  a  full  member  of  the  free 
western  community  without  substantial  advances  in  such  directions  as 
increased  civil  liberties,  and  as  religious  freedom  and  the  freedom  to 
exercise  the  elementary  rights  of  organized  labour’.  On  the  question  of 
economic  relations  with  Spain  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  American  policy 
would  be  determined  by  economic  rather  than  by  political  considerations. 
Spain  was  free  to  apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  for  specific 
projects  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  country.1 

This  American  lead  was  not  followed  by  Great  Britain  or  by  France. 
In  London  it  was  officially  announced  on  20  January  1950  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  yet  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  return  of  heads  of 
missions  to  Madrid.  British  policy  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  May  1 949 
when  Great  Britain  abstained  from  voting.2  On  the  same  day  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  let  it  be  known  that  France  would  oppose  any  move  to  modify 
the  1946  resolution.3 

In  the  U.S.A.  the  reaction  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  letters  was  generally 
favourable  and  both  Senator  Connally  and  Senator  Vandenberg  made 
statements  supporting  Mr.  Acheson’s  views.4  At  a  time  when  anti-com¬ 
munism  had  become  a  dominant  political  factor,  General  Franco’s  well- 
known  anti-communist  views  ensured  him  a  gradual  advance  in  American 
favour.  The  United  Nations’  ban  had  proved  ineffective  and  in  the  U.S.A. 
this  pragmatic  argument  was  not  counterbalanced  by  emotions  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain  or  France,  where  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  had  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  national  conscience  and 
where  the  groups  then  most  roused  were  now  in  power.5 

1  For  the  most  part  the  democracies  did  not  allow  their  disapproval  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  to  inhibit  their  economic  relations  with  Spain  and  even  those  countries,  notably  Norway, 
which  had  earlier  refused  to  trade  with  Spain  showed  signs  of  modifying  their  attitude  by  the  end 
of  I95°-  During  1949  and  1950  Spain  concluded  or  renewed  trade  agreements  with  the  Benelux 
countries,  Chile,  Denmark,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  The  first  trade  agreement  to  be  negotiated  between 
Spain  and  Norway  since  1939  was  initialed  on  21  December  1950. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  21  January  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  21  January  1950. 

4  New  1  ork  Herald  Tribune,  20  January  1950  and  Financial  Times,  23  January  1950. 

5  British  recognition  of  communist  China  earlier  in  the  same  month  (6  January  1950)  was 
justified  by  similar  arguments  to  the  effect  that  diplomatic  relations  were  established  for  practical 
purposes  and  did  not  imply  approval  of  the  government  concerned.  As  regards  China,  even  if 
the  State  Department  had  favoured  recognition  on  the  grounds  of  expediency,  issues  of  domestic 
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Friends  of  Spain  in  Congress,  encouraged  by  these  indications  of  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  administration,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  secure  aid 
for  Spain.  In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance 
Bill  1950  Senators  McCarran  and  Brewster  proposed  aid  for  Spain  within 
the  scope  of  the  Economic  Co-operation  Act  1948  to  the  extent  of  $50 
million.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  April  by  42  votes  to 
35, 1  but  at  the  appropriations  stage  in  August  the  Senate  passed  by  65 
votes  to  15  an  amendment  authorizing  and  directing  that  $100  million 
out  of  the  total  appropriation  be  extended  to  Spain.  At  their  press  con¬ 
ferences  on  2  and  3  August  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  President  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  Senate’s  action,2  but  the  Senate  refused  by  the  same 
margin  to  change  its  mind.  The  House  had  made  no  specific  provision 
for  Spain  and  a  Senate-House  conference  failed  to  reach  agreement,  but 
the  House  subsequently  accepted  the  substance  of  the  Senate’s  amend¬ 
ment,  while  reducing  the  sum  to  $62-5  million.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  There  was  some  debate  on  the  effect  of  such  a  direction,  which 
was  held  by  some  to  be  ultra  vires  the  legislature,3  and  the  President,  when 
he  signed  the  Bill4  on  6  September,  made  clear  that  he  considered  himself 
to  be  authorized  but  not  obliged  to  give  aid  to  Spain.5  This  provoked  a 
protest  from  Senator  Taft,  who  on  9  September  called  upon  President 
Truman  to  ‘follow  the  obvious  desires  of  the  American  people’.6 

Between  April  1950,  when  the  Senate  refused  to  include  Spain  in  the 
E.R.P.,  and  August  1950,  when  it  went  as  far  as  it  could  to  ensure  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loan  to  Spain,  South  Korea  had  been  invaded.7  This  was  the  most 
obvious,  though  no  doubt  not  the  only,  ingredient  in  the  altered  situation : 
the  U.S.A.  might  or  might  not  be  technically  at  war,  but  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  fighting.  Nice  distinctions  in  the  choice  of  friends  or  allies 
became  somewhat  academic  and  even  irritating.  Spanish  propaganda 
was  quick  to  exploit  this  situation.  According  to  the  Madrid  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times 8  the  Korean  war  was  regarded  in  Spain  as  a 

policy  would  have  prevented  it.  In  Spain  British  and  French  policy  had  to  take  account  of  the 
same  sort  of  domestic  issues  which  complicated  the  State  Department’s  attitude  to  China. 

1  Congressional  Record,  27  April  195°)  PP-  5^43— 5  and  5846-3. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  August  1950;  New  York  Times,  4  August  1950. 

3  See  U.S.  Congress:  Constitution,  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
‘Limitations  must  not  give  affirmative  directions  and  must  not  impose  new  duties  upon  an 
executive  officer  and  must  not  be  coupled  with  legislation  not  directly  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
reduction  ...  if  the  Chair  finds  ...  the  intent  is  to  restrict  executive  discretion  to  a  degree  that 
may  fairly  be  termed  a  change  in  policy  rather  than  a  matter  of  administrative  detail  he  should 

sustain  the  point  of  order.’  (Rule  XXI,  sec.  845,  p.  395-) 

4  Public  Law  759,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1950, 

pp-  69-74. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  September  1950,  p.  517. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  September  1950.  The  International  Socialist  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  both  issued  protests  against  the  proposed  loan: 
Manchester  Guardian,  5  August  1950;  New  York  Times,  2  September  1950. 

7  On  25  June  1950.  See  below,  p.  471.  8  New  York  Times,  1  July  1950. 
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blessing  in  disguise  which  would  encourage  the  democracies  to  consolidate 
the  anti-communist  front,  and  the  Spanish  press  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  possible  repercussions  of  the  war  on  Hispano-American  relations. 
On  i  August  1950  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Washington  issued  a  statement 
expressing  Spanish  readiness  to  help  the  U.S.A.  to  check  communist 
aggression  in  Korea.  The  statement  went  on  to  say  that  Spain  had  long 
recognized  the  need  to  resist  communism  and  was  always  ready  to  reach 
agreement  ‘with  other  peace-loving  nations  and  make  comparable 
sacrifices’.1  The  Spanish  newspaper  Ta  wrote  that,  although  Spain  had 
little  cause  for  gratitude  towards  North  America,  all  adversaries  of  com¬ 
munism  were  friends.  And  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Labour  was  reported 
to  have  claimed  that  ‘the  world  is  coming  round  to  our  way  of  thinking’.2 
Nor  were  such  views  confined  to  Spaniards.  During  1950,  before  the 
invasion  of  Korea  but  more  markedly  thereafter,  collaboration  with  Spain 
was  urged  by  members  of  the  Congress,  by  representatives  of  the  American 
armed  services  and  by  military  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  France.3 
In  March  General  Juin,  the  French  Resident-General  in  Morocco,  was 
reported  to  have  advocated  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  owing  to  the  value  of  securing  a  land  route  from  France  to  Morocco 
via  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  North  African  defence.4  On  30  June,  during 
discussion  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  a  Bill  to  provide  $1,222-5  million  for 
military  aid  to  foreign  countries5  two  Republican  Senators6  pressed  for 
the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the  programme  on  grounds  of  strategy  and  of 
Spain’s  anti-communist  record.7  In  a  speech  in  Belfast  on  11  July  1950 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Alanbrooke,  a  former  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  said  that  a  western  European  federation  might  not  be  possible 
without  including  Germany  and  Spain.8  At  the  end  of  July  General 
Billotte,  who  had  recently  resigned  the  post  of  head  of  the  French  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  U.N.  Military  Staff  Committee,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  inclusion 
of  Spain  in  defensive  planning.9  Spanish  military  officers  were  invited, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  to  observe  American  military  manoeuvres 
in  Germany.10 

Daily  Telegraph,  2  August  1950.  2  The  Times,  5  August  1950. 

But  not  by  the  British  and  French  governments.  The  British  view  was  restated  by  Mr. 
Attlee  in  July  1950  when,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  that  in 
the  government’s  view  the  closer  association  of  Spain  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  would  not 
strengthen  the  collaboration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  countries  against  communism:  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  478,  coll.  242-3. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  March  1950. 

See  above,  p.  143.  6  Senators  Wherry  and  Cain. 

7  Congressional  Record,  30  June  1950,  pp.  9538  and  9530-2;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1  July 
1950. 

8  Irish  Times,  12  July  1950. 

9  UAurore,  31  July  1950. 

New  2  ork  Herald  Tribune,  1 3  September  1 950.  The  Atlantic  Pact  countries  and  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  also  represented. 
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Those  countries  already  well  disposed  towards  Spain  continued  to  urge 
its  cause.  In  August  1950  Dr.  Salazar,  in  a  press  interview  reported  in  the 
Lisbon  paper  0  Seculo,  once  again  advocated  the  inclusion  of  Spain  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.1  On  24  September  Dr.  Salazar  met 
General  Franco  at  Vigo,  and  during  the  next  three  days  they  visited 
together  various  places  in  the  vicinity,  including  the  Spanish  naval  base  of 
El  Ferrol  and  Portuguese  barracks  in  Oporto.  The  object  of  these  meetings 
was  rumoured  to  be  the  discussion  of  peninsular  strategy  in  relation  to 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  On  28  September  Madrid  and  Lisbon  issued  official 
communiques  stating  that  General  Franco  and  Dr.  Salazar  had  examined 
the  international  situation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  friendship  and 
non-aggression ;  that  the  two  leaders  were  in  complete  agreement  in  their 
views  on  the  international  situation  and  that  they  wished  to  reaffirm  their 
belief  in  the  need  for  a  close  understanding  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
both  ‘as  a  solid  guarantee  of  their  security’  and  as  ‘an  example  of  effective 
co-operation  between  the  two  nations’.2 

The  Arab  countries  also  continued  to  support  the  Spanish  cause. 
Spanish  appreciation  of  their  support  was  expressed  by  the  Caudillo  in  a 
speech  in  September  1950  in  which  he  said  that  ‘the  Arab  nations,  with 
their  chivalrous  traditions  similar  to  our  own,  have  captured  the  sympathy 
of  the  Spanish  nation  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  lived  with  them’. 
The  rest  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  abuse  of  Europe,  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
United  Nations.3 

Certain  countries  of  Latin  America  showed  their  friendship  by  once 
more  sponsoring  the  Spanish  cause  in  the  United  Nations.  On  7  August 
1950  the  Dominican  Republic  requested  that  ‘relations  of  states  members 
and  Specialized  Agencies  with  Spain’  be  included  in  the  Agenda  for  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Draft  resolutions  were 
submitted  by  Peru,  Bolivia,  El  Salvador  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
On  26  September  the  General  Assembly  referred  the  Spanish  question 
to  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  where  discussions  on  this  subject  began  on 
27  October.4  The  four  above-mentioned  Latin  American  countries  joined 
with  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  the  Philippines  to  produce 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  the  revocation  of  those  clauses  in  the  1946 
resolution  which  had  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  heads  of  missions 
and  the  exclusion  of  Spain  from  the  Specialized  Agencies.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  by  37-10-12  on  31  October.5  It 


1  Quoted  in  the  Scotsman,  24  August  1950.  2  Le  Monde,  29  September  1950. 

3  The  Times,  22  September  1950. 

4  On  26  October  General  Franco,  who  was  touring  Spanish  West  Africa  and  the  Canary 

Islands,  made  a  speech  in  Las  Palmas  in  which  he  claimed  that  Spain,  although  it  had  led  the 
crusade  against  communism,  was  unjustly  treated  and  the  people  were  left  hungry  while  dollars 
were  ‘ladled  out’  to  other  countries:  The  Times,  28  October  1950. 

5  As  the  result  of  a  Dutch  proposal  a  minor  amendment  in  wording  had  been  made. 
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was  discussed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  4  November  and  was  there 
approved  by  38-10-1 2. 1  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  discussion 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  used  in  May  1949,  but  the  number 
of  states  opposed  to  revocation  diminished.  Besides  the  U.S.A.,  whose 
change  of  attitude  had  been  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  letters  of 
18  January  1950, 2  the  three  Benelux  countries  and  Canada,  who  had  all 
abstained  in  1949,  voted  for  the  resolution.  Most  of  the  Arab  and  Ladn 
American  countries,  South  Africa  and  Pakistan  also  voted  in  favour.  The 
countries  which  abstained  included  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  British  abstention  was  explained  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  by  Sir  Frank  Soskice  on  28  October.  He  said  that 
nothing  had  taken  place  to  require  or  justify  any  change  in  the  British 
attitude  and  so  the  British  delegation  would  again  abstain  from  voting.3 
M.  Plaisant,  expanding  the  French  view  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
4  November,  said  that  the  1946  resolution  had  reflected  the  views  of  the 
French  government  and  that  France  saw  no  reason  to  change  its  views. 
The  French  delegation  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  preamble  to  the  1946 
resolution  was  not  being  revoked.  M.  Plaisant  reminded  the  Assembly  of 
the  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  on  28  August  1950,  expressing  the  hope  that  Spain  would  hold 
elections  and  establish  a  constitutional  regime  in  the  near  future  in  order 
that  it  might  become  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe.4  The  French 
delegate  wished  to  reiterate  the  hope  that  Spain  might  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  resume  its  rightful  role  ‘in  an  international  community  based  on  equal 
rights  and  freedom’.5 

The  lifting  of  the  United  Nations  ban  was  described  in  the  Spanish 
newspaper  A.B.C.  as  Spain’s  ‘final  victory  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil 
War’,6  and  on  1 1  November  1950  a  communique  was  issued  by  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  thanking  all  those  who  had  espoused  the  Spanish  cause 
in  the  United  Nations  and  expressing  particular  gratitude  to  the  Philip- 


1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  386  (V),  pp.  16- 
17;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  531. 

2  The  reasons  which  prompted  the  U.S.A.  to  support  the  resolution  were  restated  by  the  U.S. 
representative,  Mr.  Sparkman,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  31  October  1950:  General  Assembly, 
Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  29th  Meeting. 

3  Ibid.  2J th  Meeting. 

4  Voting  on  this  resolution  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  was  51-10-8.  It  marked  no  change 
from  the  attitude  of  the  previous  year,  expressed  on  3  September  1949  by  M.  Spaak  in  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  why  Spain  had  not  been  invited  to  join  the  Council  of  Europe.  He  said  this 
decision  was  not  aimed  at  the  Spanish  people,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  methods 
and  objectives  of  the  Franco  regime  with  those  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  were  precisely  laid  down  in  its  Statute.  While  these  differences  remained,  it  was 
not  possible  to  consider  the  admission  of  Spain;  but  should  they  become  less  pronounced,  the 
problem  would  resolve  itself  automatically  r  Le  Soir,  4  September  1 949. 

General  Assembly ,  Official  Records ,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings ,  p.  379. 

6  The  Times,  6  November  1950. 
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pines  and  the  Latin  American  and  Arab  countries  which  ‘for  four  years 
remained  faithful  to  Spain’.1  On  the  whole  the  official  Spanish  reaction 
was  that  an  injustice  had  at  last  been  redressed.  The  Foreign  Minister 
even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  in  a  speech  to  the  Cortes  that  Spain  was 
entitled  to  reparations  for  the  economic  harm  suffered  as  a  result  of  its 
diplomatic  semi-isolation.2 

The  repeal  of  the  ban  was  disapproved  in  left-wing  circles  outside 
Spain.  The  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  which 
met  at  Brussels  on  io  November  1950,  issued  a  protest  and  called  upon 
national  unions  to  agitate  in  their  own  countries  in  protest.3  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  fairly  general  move  among 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  reappoint  heads  of  missions  in  Spain. 
President  Truman  declared  at  a  press  conference  on  2  November  that  it 
would  be  a  long,  long  time  before  the  U.S.A.  decided  to  send  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Spain,  but  on  27  December  it  was  announced  from  the  White 
House  that  the  President  was  nominating  Mr.  Stanton  Griffis,  formerly  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Argentina.  The  appointment  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  Washington  was  announced  simultaneously.  The  loan  of  $62-5  million 
authorized  by  Congress  in  August  1950  seemed  likely  to  be  advanced  in 
the  near  future,  when  it  was  announced  that  an  official  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  about  to  visit  Madrid  in  this  connexion.4  In  Great 
Britain  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  15  November 
1950  gave  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Jowitt,  occasion  to  advocate  the 
appointment  of  a  British  Ambassador  to  Spain  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible5  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Balfour,  Ambassador  in  Buenos 
Aires,  was  announced  on  9  January  1951. 

France,  however,  did  not  follow  suit.  On  7  November  1950  it  was 
announced  in  Paris  that  no  French  Ambassador  would  be  sent  to  Spain 
for  the  time  being.  The  French  government,  though  anxious  to  keep  in 
line  with  American  and  British  policy,  had  to  beware  of  any  conciliatory 
gesture  towards  General  Franco  which  might  arouse  the  emotional  and 
ideological  opposition  of  many  Frenchmen.  The  government’s  position 
was  the  more  delicate  in  that  the  controversial  question  of  Spain  arose  at 
the  same  time  as  the  even  more  controversial  question  of  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  on  which  it  was  also  difficult  to  reconcile  French  with  American 
and  British  policy  and  opinion.  Moderate  and  right-wing  French  opinion 


1  New  York  Times,  12  November  1950. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  December  1950. 

3  Daily  Herald  and  The  Times,  11  November  1950.  For  protests  by  French  and  Belgian 
socialists  see  Manchester  Guardian,  8  November  1950;  Le  Populaire,  7  November  1950. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  December  1 950. 

5  FLL.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  169,  coll.  344-5.  In  the  same  debate  Lord  Templewood  proposed 
that  Spain  should  be  invited  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  western  European 
organizations  on  condition  that  it  agreed  to  sign  the  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 
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favoured  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador,  and  on  9  December  sixty 
deputies  tabled  a  resolution  in  the  National  Assembly  urging  the  French 
government  to  resume  full  diplomatic  relations  immediately.1  Early  in 
December  a  parliamentary  group  for  friendship  with  Spain  visited  that 
country.2  The  socialists,  however,  were  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an 
Ambassador,  and  Le  Populaire  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  any 
form  of  reconciliation  with  General  Franco’s  Spain.3  On  20  December 
the  proposal  to  appoint  an  Ambassador  was  defeated  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  by  21  votes  to  20  with  2 
abstentions,  the  socialists  having  voted  with  the  communists  in  opposition. 
French  socialists  also  tried  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  British  Labour  Party  to  exert  pressure  on  the  British  government  to 
prevent  the  appointment  of  a  British  Ambassador. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Spanish  government  these  two  years, 
1 949-50,  saw  the  realization  of  the  two  chief  aims  of  Spanish  policy:  the 
securing  of  an  American  loan  and  the  rescission  of  the  United  Nations’ 
diplomatic  ban.  And  this  result  had  been  achieved  without  any  concilia¬ 
tory  steps  having  been  taken  on  the  Spanish  side.  General  Franco’s 
government  appeared  as  strong  as  ever  and  as  illiberal.  The  change  in 
attitude  of  the  western  Powers  towards  Spain  was  due  to  no  change  of 
heart  or  of  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  but  to  the 
increasingly  tense  world  situation  and,  in  lesser  degree,  to  the  continued 
absence  of  any  alternative  Spanish  regime.4  The  United  Nations’  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1946  had  been  only  partially  revoked,  it  is  true,  and  the  declara¬ 
tions  condemning  General  Franco’s  government  remained  in  force.  Spain 

1  Sunday  Times ,  io  December  1950. 

2  Le  Monde ,  12  December  1950. 

3  The  socialists  could  the  less  afford  to  make  any  concession  to  the  government  of  General 
Franco  because  the  communists  had  always  taunted  them  with  giving  the  Spanish  Republic 
inadequate  support  during  the  Civil  War. 

4  Generally  speaking  General  Franco  had  the  support  of  the  army,  the  Church  and  those 
officials  who  had  profited  under  the  regime,  although  some  foreign  observers  reported  fairly 
widespread,  though  passive,  sympathy  for  the  monarchist  cause.  They  also  reported  that  most 
Spaniards  still  preferred  to  put  up  with  the  restrictions,  injustices  and  privations  of  the  existing 
regime  rather  than  risk  a  second  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of  1950  monarchist  activities  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  a  number  of  leading  figures,  but  their  sentences  were  lenient  by  comparison 
with  those  imposed  on  socialist  and  communist  opponents  of  the  regime.  In  the  autumn  of  1950 
relations  between  the  Caudillo  and  Don  Juan  showed  a  slight  improvement,  since  the  latter 
allowed  his  son  to  resume  his  education  in  Spain.  Don  Juan’s  adviser,  Senor  Gil  Robles,  went  to 
Spain  in  November  195°)  ostensibly  on  private  business. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  ( New  York  Times,  10  February  1950)  there  were  two  prin¬ 
cipal  opposition  groups  within  Spain — the  Committee  for  Interior  Co-ordination  (C.I.C.)  and 
the  Communists.  The  C.I.C.,  founded  in  January  1949,  claimed  to  be  supported  by  monarchist 
and  socialist  groups  as  well  as  by  the  Confederacion  Nacional  de  Trabajadores.  Its  activities  were 
necessarily  secret  and  circumscribed  owing  to  the  government’s  determination  to  crush  all 
opposition  groups,  but  it  was  believed  still  to  be  in  existence,  although  its  strength  was  difficult 
to  estimate.  The  number  of  communists  in  Spain  was  rumoured  to  have  risen  considerably. 
They  were  said  to  be  reorganizing  and  they  were  even  reported  to  be  infiltrating  into  the  Falange. 
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still  had  no  part  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  in  the 
Marshall  Plan.  But  participation  in  the  Marshall  Plan  would  have  in¬ 
volved  unwelcome  supervision  and  possibly  interference  in  Spanish 
affairs,  while  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
would  likewise  have  brought  obligations  as  well  as  some  awkward  questions 
of  collaboration  with  suspicious  associates.  On  the  whole  therefore  the 
Spanish  government  may  have  been  well  content  with  the  soothing  of 
its  diplomatic  prestige,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  American  loan  and 
with  the  resumption  of  closer  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  The  fact  that 
this  rapprochement  involved  no  similar  rapprochement  with  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage,  since 
Spain  would  deal  directly  with  the  U.S.A.  and  would  not  have  to  find  its 
place  in  the  somewhat  unfriendly  E.C.A.  and  North  Atlantic  queues. 
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1.  Heart  Lands 

(i)  China 
By  F.  C.  Jones 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  on  2 1  January  1949,  immediately  after  his  fruitless 
appeal  for  foreign  mediation  in  the  Chinese  civil  war,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  announced  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency,1  and  General  Li 
Tsung-jen,  the  Vice-President,  assumed  office  as  Acting  President.  In  an 
inaugural  address  General  Li  promised  to  do  his  best  to  serve  the  country 
and  appealed  for  the  co-operation  of  all  civil  and  military  officials.2 

General  Li,  who,  together  with  General  Pai  Chung-hsi,  headed  the 
Kwangsi  military  group,  had  a  good  record  in  the  war  with  Japan.  He 
was  undoubtedly  sincere  and  well-meaning;  his  election  as  Vice-President 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  liberal  group  in  the  Kuomintang,  despite 
the  opposition  of  General  Chiang  and  of  the  party  machine  run  by  Mr. 
Chen  Li-fu.3  But  as  Vice-President  he  had  been  virtually  powerless  and, 
as  Acting  President,  he  was  confronted  from  the  first  with  insuperable 
difficulties  in  his  endeavour  either  to  come  to  terms  with  the  communists 
or  to  organize  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
communists  themselves,  exultant  with  victory,  insisted  upon  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  they  had  broadcast  on  14  January  1949. 
These  terms  were  first  of  all  the  punishment  of  forty-five  Nationalist 
leaders,  beginning  with  General  Chiang  himself,  whom  the  communists 
had  previously  labelled  as  ‘war  criminals’.  Then  followed  the  abolition 
of  the  Constitution  of  1947,  the  complete  alteration  of  the  existing  form 
of  government;  the  reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  ‘on  democratic 
principles’ ;  the  confiscation  of  ‘bureaucratic  capital’ ;  the  reform  of  the 
land  system;  the  abrogation  of ‘treacherous  treaties  with  foreign  Powers’; 
and  the  summoning  of  a  Political  Consultative  Conference,  from  which 
‘reactionary  elements’  should  be  excluded,  which  was  to  establish  a 
‘democratic  coalition  government’  to  replace  the  existing  Kuomintang 
regime.4 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  311.  2  China  Newsweek ,  27  January  1949. 

3  See  Survey  for  1 947,  p.  305. 

4  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  United  States  Relations  with  China  (Washington,  August  1949), 
P-  293- 
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These  terms,  if  strictly  insisted  upon,  amounted  to  unconditional 
surrender  and  the  elimination  of  the  Kuomintang  from  political  life.  They 
produced  a  rift  in  that  party,  between  those  who  thought  that  the  com¬ 
munists  would  in  fact  be  less  uncompromising  than  they  sounded  and  that 
a  peace  could  be  negotiated  which  would  still  leave  the  Kuomintang  as 
an  effective  part  of  the  proposed  coalition,  and  those  who  held  that  no 
such  agreement  was  possible.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Chiang 
himself,  whose  retirement  was  more  apparent  than  real,  since  he  retained 
the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  Kuomintang  army  leaders  and  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  He  appears  to  have  calculated  that  the  communists  would  remain 
intransigent,  that  the  peace  group  within  the  Kuomintang  would  in 
consequence  be  discredited,  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  would  be  streng¬ 
thened  and  that  when  the  communist  ambition  to  dominate  all  China 
became  clear,  American  aid  might  yet  be  forthcoming. 

General  Li  on  26  January  1949  secured  the  passage  by  the  Executive 
Yuan  of  decrees  which  provided  for  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners ; 
the  abolition  of  communist  suppression  headquarters ;  the  termination  of 
martial  law  outside  of  the  battle-zones;  the  cessation  of  arrests  by  the 
secret  police  and  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  certain  newspapers  and 
magazines.1  Two  days  later  he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Mr.  Mao 
Tze-tung  to  begin  peace  discussions,  in  which  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
take  the  communist  peace  terms  as  the  basis  of  the  conversations.  This 
produced  a  rupture  between  General  Li  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
Sun  Fo,  who  had  left  Nanking  for  Canton,  followed  by  many  of  the 
government  officials,  and  who  was  averse  to  peace  talks  on  the  basis  of 
the  eight  points  of  1 4  January.  On  20  February  General  Li  went  to  Canton, 
where  he  declared  that  all  political  factions  must  heed  the  cry  for  peace 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.2  He  followed  this  up  by  visits  to  Kweilin, 
Changsha  and  other  cities  in  south  China,  in  an  evident  endeavour  to 
secure  support  for  his  proposed  negotiations.  In  this  he  had  considerable 
success,  for  on  8  March  Dr.  Sun  Fo  was  constrained  to  resign  and  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  with  General  Ho  Ying-chin  as  Prime  Minister.* 
General  Ho  declared  that  peace  negotiations  with  the  communists  would 
soon  begin,  but  that  the  peace  must  be  a  reasonable  one,  acceptable  to 
both  sides.4  Unofficial  discussions  had  already  taken  place  in  Peking  and 
Shihchiachwang,  between  Nationalist  delegates,  headed  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Yen,  and  the  communist  leaders.  On  23  March  the  communists  announced 
that  formal  peace  negotiations  would  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
April  in  Peking.  But  upon  their  arrival  the  Nationalist  delegates  were 
confronted  with  a  communist  demand  that  their  forces  should  be  allowed 
an  unopposed  crossing  of  the  Yangtze;  unless  this  was  conceded  by 

1  China  Newsweek,  3  February  1949.  2  Ibid.  24  February  1949. 

3  Ibid.  10  March  1949.  4  Ibid.  17  March  1949- 
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12  April  the  communists  would  take  the  offensive.  A  further  appeal  by 
General  Li  to  Mr.  Mao  secured  a  postponement  of  the  expiration  of 
this  ultimatum,  but  on  15  April  the  Nationalists  were  handed  terms  which 
substantially  incorporated  the  eight  demands  of  14  January,  and  were 
given  until  20  April  to  accept  or  reject  them.  In  the  latter  case  the 
communist  armies  would  launch  their  offensive  across  the  Yangtze.1 

Meanwhile,  since  his  assumption  of  the  acting-presidency,  General 
Li  Tsung-jen  had  been  angling  for  American  assistance.  On  28  February 
1949  he  had  sent  a  message  to  President  Truman,  in  which  he  voiced 
appreciation  for  all  that  America  had  done  hitherto  for  China.  President 
Truman  replied  in  general  terms  to  express  his  hope  that  the  traditional 
and  close  ties  of  friendship  between  China  and  the  United  States  would 
be  maintained.2  But  in  fact  Washington  had  already  written  off  the 
Nationalist  regime.  The  Department  of  State  now  apparently  believed 
that  the  best  policy  was  to  avoid  arousing  yet  further  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  communists  through  extending  more  aid  to  the 
Nationalists.  It  hoped  that  the  inevitable  communist  victory  would 
result  in  a  regime  which,  if  it  were  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  might 
also  be  cool  towards  the  U.S.S.R.,  provided  nothing  was  done  by  the 
United  States  to  drive  Mr.  Mao  into  Marshal  Stalin’s  arms.3  Hence  the 
Truman  administration  remained  deaf  to  all  appeals  for  fresh  assistance  to 
the  Nationalists. 

On  6  March  1949  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Wu  Tieh-chin, 
complained  to  the  American  Ambassador,  Dr.  Leighton  Stuart,  that 
Mr.  Roger  Lapham,  the  head  of  the  E.C.A.  China  Mission,  had  proved 
unresponsive  to  Chinese  requests  for  a  silver  loan.  Dr.  Stuart  replied  that 
E.C.A.  had  no  authority  to  grant  one,  and  that  the  American  Congress 
was  unlikely  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  He  pointed  to  the  continuing 
influence  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek;  to  the  disunity  within  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  and  to  the  lack  of  public  support  for  the  new  government.  Mr.  Wu 
replied  that  it  was  hoped  to  centre  authority  in  the  Cabinet  and  to 
relegate  General  Chiang  to  the  status  of  an  elder  statesman,  who  might 
be  consulted,  but  who  could  not  command  obedience.4  Dr.  Stuart, 
however,  in  reporting  the  Cabinet  change  of  8  March,  declared  that 
General  Chiang  still  remained  the  power  behind  the  scenes.5  In  mid- 
March  he  forwarded  a  memorandum  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Tientsin,  which  strongly  opposed  any  further  assistance  to 
the  Nationalists.  The  American  consul  at  Tientsin,  in  a  covering  letter, 
declared  that  this  city  had  been  taken  by  communist  armies  who  were 
equipped  with  American  weapons,  which  he  said  had  been  surrendered 

1  United  States  Relations  with  China ,  p.  304.  2  Ibid.  pp.  297-8. 

3  New  York  Times,  21  February  1949. 

4  United  States  Relations  with  China,  pp.  298-g.  5  Ibid.  p.  299. 
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to  them  by  the  Nationalist  armies  in  Manchuria.1  Dr.  Stuart  summarized 
the  views  of  the  Embassy  Office  at  Canton  as  being  that  the  peace  talks 
would  yield  no  result,  that  there  would  be  no  effective  resistance  to  a 
communist  advance  across  the  Yangtze,  that  the  disruptive  elements  in 
the  Kuomintang  were  too  strong  for  General  Li  to  overcome  and  that 
the  only  means  of  stemming  the  communist  tide  would  be  military  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  United  States,  which  was  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of 
the  administration.2 

In  further  despatches  the  American  Ambassador  reported  that  General 
Chiang  remained  in  control  of  the  Nationalist  Treasury  in  Formosa,  to 
which  he  had  removed  most  of  the  government’s  gold  reserves.  Therefore, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether,  if  the  Nationalist  forces  were  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Yangtze,  there  would  be  American  financial  assistance  in 
paying  them,  Dr.  Stuart  had  replied  that  the  Chinese  government  should 
secure  effective  control  of  their  own  existing  monetary  resources,  and  that 
this  was  a  matter  for  them  to  solve  by  themselves.3  On  1 7  April  Dr.  Stuart 
reported  that  General  Pai  Chung-hsi  had  declared  to  him  General  Li’s 
intention  of  demanding  that  General  Chiang  should  either  return  and 
assume  full  responsibility  as  President,  or  else  turn  over  to  General  Li  all 
authority  and  resources,  and  leave  the  country.4 

In  the  United  States  the  opponents,  both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
of  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  administration  towards  China,  had  been 
pressing  for  further  aid  to  the  Nationalists.  In  particular  Senator 
McCarran,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  had  introduced  a  private  Bill  into  the 
Senate  which  proposed  that  Congress  should  grant  $1,500  million  worth 
of  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Nationalists.5  He  got  considerable 
support  for  this,  but,  in  a  letter  of  15  March  1949  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  State  declared 
that  the  consequences  of  a  programme  of  such  magnitude  would  be 
catastrophic.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Acheson  said  that,  despite  the  assistance 
which  the  United  States  had  accorded  China  since  VJ  Day,  which,  he 
said,  totalled  over  $2,000  million,  the  economic  and  military  position  of 
the  Chinese  government  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  the  Chinese 
communists  held  almost  all  the  important  areas  of  China  from  Manchuria 
to  the  Yangtze,  and  were  strong  enough  to  conquer  south  China  as  well. 
‘The  Chinese  Government  forces’,  said  Mr.  Acheson,  ‘have  lost  no  battles 
during  the  past  year  because  of  lack  of  ammunition  and  equipment,  while 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  captured  the  major  portion  of  military 
supplies,  exclusive  of  ammunition,  furnished  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  United  States  since  VJ  Day.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  furnishing 
of  additional  military  material  would  alter  the  pattern  of  current  develop- 

2  Ibid.  pp.  300-1.  3  Ibid.  pp.  302-4. 

5  New  York  Times,  20  April  1949. 


1  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  304-5. 
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merits  in  China.  There  is,  however,  ample  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  weary  of  hostilities  and  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  desire  for 
peace  at  any  price.5  Therefore  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  American 
government  to  afford  either  economic  or  military  aid  to  the  Nationalist 
government.  He  added  that  it  would,  however,  be  unwise  to  cut  off 
measures  of  economic  relief  in  areas  which  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  Nationalist  regime,  and  consideration  was  being  given  to  the  disposal 
of  the  outstanding  funds  from  the  1948  China  Aid  programme.1 

Through  an  ‘indiscretion’  on  the  part  of  a  Democratic  Senator  this 
letter  later  became  public.2  It  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Nationalist  cause  in  China.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire,  denounced  it  as  ‘thoughtless,  tactless,  unfriendly  and 
damaging’  to  the  Nationalists  and  declared  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  scarcely  have  done  more  harm  if  he  had  sent  American  troops  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  communists.3 

The  Chairman  of  the  China  Emergency  Committee  for  Aid  to  Anti- 
Communist  China  declared  that,  according  to  Chinese  government  figures, 
they  had  received  only  $110  million  worth  of  usable  military  equipment 
prior  to  the  China  Aid  Act  and  that,  owing  to  the  low  priority  assigned  to 
shipments  of  arms  to  China,  most  of  the  additional  supplies  under  the 
further  grant  of  $125  million  authorized  by  that  Act  had  arrived  too  late 
to  be  of  use  in  the  crucial  battles  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1948.4 

While  the  battle  over  China  policy  raged  in  Washington  the  last  act 
in  the  tragedy  of  Nationalist  China  was  about  to  begin.  Strong  forces  of 
the  communist  army  had  during  February  and  March  been  massing  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  in  preparation  for  an  assault  across  the 
great  river,  with  Nanking  and  Shanghai  as  their  immediate  objectives. 
Hitherto,  while  fierce  in  their  denunciations  of  ‘foreign  imperialism’,  the 
communists  had  been  circumspect  in  their  treatment  of  the  foreign 
communities  in  the  cities,  notably  Tientsin  and  Peking,  which  they  had 
occupied.  They  had  urged  them  to  continue  in  their  occupations,  which 
most  of  them  had  done.  Foreign  residents,  indeed,  were  impressed  by 
the  order  and  discipline  maintained  among  the  communist  forces  and 
by  the  honesty  and  earnest  desire  for  reform  which  prevailed  among  the 
communist  administrators,  even  though  their  inexperience  in  municipal 
affairs  led  them  into  errors. 

The  British  government,  which  had  consistently  avoided  any  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Chinese  civil  strife,  had  decided,  in  December  1948,  to 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1949,  pp.  547-9;  United  States  Relations  with  China,  pp. 
I053-4>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  533. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  April  1949.  3  ibid.  20  April  1949. 

4  Ibid.  1  May  1949.  For  a  rejoinder  to  this  in  the  American  White  Paper  see  Survey  for 
x947-8>  p.  304.  For  the  uselessness  of  much  of  the  military  supplies  to  China  see  Freda  Utley: 
The  China  Story  (Chicago,  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1951),  pp.  30-48. 
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retain  its  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  China,  including 
the  areas  occupied  by  the  communists.  While  the  communists  had  set 
up  local  administrations  in  these  areas,  they  had  so  far  organized  no 
central  authority  claiming  to  rule  over  all  China,  nor  had  they  asked  for 
foreign  recognition.  In  these  circumstances  the  British  government  had 
hoped  that  its  consular  representatives  would  be  able  to  establish 
unofficial  relations  with  the  local  communist  authorities  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  British  subjects  in  areas  under 
communist  control.  This  procedure  had  frequently  been  followed  in  the 
past,  in  the  case  of  de  facto,  as  distinct  from  de  jure,  rulers  of  parts  of 
China  in  periods  of  civil  strife  and  disruption.  But  now  it  was  found  that 
the  communist  authorities,  whether  from  set  policy,  or  through  the 
reluctance  of  subordinates  in  a  totalitarian  regime  to  have  any  dealings 
with  foreigners  without  express  sanction  from  the  highest  sources,  refused 
all  contacts  with  British  representatives.1 

While  Great  Britain,  in  common  with  the  United  States,  had  in  1943 
abandoned  all  right  to  maintain  naval  forces  on  the  Yangtze,  its  warships 
from  time  to  time  had  continued  to  visit  Nanking  and  other  points  on 
the  river,  with  permission  from  the  Chinese  government,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  international  courtesy.  It  had  been  considered  advisable 
to  keep  a  naval  vessel  at  Nanking  to  assist  the  Embassy  in  wireless  com¬ 
munication  and  in  the  provision  of  supplies,  as  well  as  to  be  some  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  British  residents  there  in  case  of  need.2  In  this  connexion  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  interval  between  the  evacuation  of  a 
town  by  Nationalist  forces  and  its  occupation  by  those  of  the  communists 
was  apt  to  be  characterized  by  disorder  and  looting. 

When  in  early  February  1949  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  had 
begun  its  removal  to  Canton  it  had  given  warning  that,  with  the  com¬ 
munist  approach,  the  Yangtze  might  become  dangerous  to  foreign  war¬ 
ships  and  had  suggested  their  withdrawal.  However,  during  February 
and  March  British  warships  had  gone  up  and  down  the  river,  in  the  course 
of  the  periodic  relief  of  the  particular  ship  at  Nanking,  and  no  untoward 
incidents  had  occurred.3 

In  mid-April  the  vessel  stationed  at  Nanking  was  H.M.  destroyer 
Consort.  She  had  been  there  for  a  month  and  was  overdue  for  relief.  This 
was  postponed  on  the  news  of  the  original  communist  ultimatum  to  the 
Nationalists,  with  its  expiry  date  of  12  April,  and  a  further  postponement 
took  place  when  this  time-limit  was  extended.  On  18  April  the  British 
Ambassador  reported  a  further  postponement  to  midnight  of  20  April. 

1  Mr.  Attlee  in  House  of  Commons,  26  April  1949:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  464,  col.  26; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  535. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  464,  col.  27,  also  statement  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Alexander,  Minister  of 
Defence,  5  May  1949:  ibid.  coll.  1 240-1. 

3  Statement  by  Mr.  Attlee  on  5  May  1 94-9 J  ibid.  col.  1345- 
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It  is  probable,  although  it  was  not  stated  publicly,  that  he  also  reported 
the  failure  of  the  peace  talks.  The  senior  naval  officer  on  the  China 
Station  then  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ambassador,  to  send 
H.M.  frigate  Amethyst  up  the  Yangtze  to  Nanking  to  relieve  H.M.S. 
Consort.  The  frigate  left  Shanghai  early  on  19  April  and  was  due  to 
arrive  in  Nanking  well  before  the  expiry  of  the  truce.  She  was  wearing  the 
White  Ensign  and  the  Union  Jack  and  had,  in  addition,  a  Union  Jack 
painted  on  her  hull.  But,  nevertheless,  when  some  sixty  miles  from 
Nanking,  she  came  under  heavy  fire  from  communist  artillery  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yangtze,  and,  severely  damaged,  grounded  on  Rose 
Island.1 

Upon  news  of  this  Vice-Admiral  Madden  ordered  H.M.S.  Consort  to 
proceed  down  river  from  Nanking  to  the  aid  of  the  stranded  ship,  while 
H.M.  cruiser  London  and  H.M.  destroyer  Black  Swan  were  similarly 
instructed  to  go  up  river  from  Shanghai.  But  H.M.S.  Consort  was  fired  on, 
sustained  damage  and  casualties,  and  was  unable,  despite  the  utmost 
effort,  to  refloat  Amethyst.2  H.M.  ships  London  and  Black  Swan  were  heavily 
assailed  by  communist  batteries  at  Kiangyin  and  compelled  to  return, 
together  with  Consort ,  to  Shanghai.  The  stricken  Amethyst  had  managed 
to  land  her  wounded  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  where,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces,  they  were  got  to  Shanghai. 
The  frigate  was  later  refloated  and  proceeded  some  twelve  miles  up  river, 
where,  under  instructions,  she  remained.  Here  Lieutenant-Commander 
Kerans,  who  was  assistant  naval  attache  at  Nanking,  reached  her  and 
took  command.  Nineteen  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded,  including  her  commander,  who  was  mortally  injured.  Casualties 
in  the  other  British  warships  engaged  totalled  twenty-three  killed  and 
eleven  wounded.3 

On  instructions  from  the  British  Ambassador,  the  British  consul  in 
Peking  approached  the  communist  authorities  in  an  endeavour  to  get 
them  to  order  their  commanders  on  the  Yangtze  to  stop  firing  on  British 
vessels.  But  the  local  communist  authorities  in  Peking  refused  to  receive 
his  letters.4  On  23  April,  however,  Mr.  Youde,  the  third  secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy  at  Nanking,  managed  to  get  through  the  Nationalist 
lines  and  reach  the  local  communist  headquarters  in  the  Pukow  area. 
There  the  communist  military  commanders  declared  that  Amethyst  had 
entered  a  war  zone  without  receiving  permission  from  the  communist 
authorities;  they  also  complained  of  the  losses  they  had  suffered  from  the 
return  fire  of  the  British  ships  and  refused  to  accept  the  plea  of  self- 
defence.  After  consultation  with  higher  authorities  the  communist  leaders 
at  Pukow  said  that  they  would  allow  the  frigate  to  proceed  to  Nanking 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Attlee  on  26  April;  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  464,  col.  27. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  27-28.  3  Ibid.  coll.  28-30.  4  Ibid.  col.  31. 
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provided  that  she  assisted  their  forces  to  cross  the  Yangtze,  which  was  an 
impossible  condition.1  The  communists  on  23  April  broadcast  an  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  British  ships  had  co-operated  with  Nationalist  vessels  in  an 
attack  upon  communist  positions,  and  two  days  later  declared  that  their 
forces  had  sustained  252  casualties,  that  Great  Britain  had  intervened  in 
the  civil  war,  that  it  should  render  an  apology  and  compensation  and 
withdraw  its  ‘aggressive’  military  forces  from  all  of  China.2  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Attiee,  told  the  Commons  that  the  communist  charges  were 
‘as  fantastic  as  they  are  unfounded’.3 

The  news  that,  despite  the  gallantry  of  the  ships’  companies  engaged, 
the  Royal  Navy  had  suffered  a  sharp  reverse  and  that  a  British  warship 
remained  a  virtual  prisoner  of  the  Chinese  communists,  came  as  a  profound 
shock  to  the  British  public.  The  government  was  sharply  criticized  in 
Parliament  and  the  press  for  having  risked  a  clash  by  retaining  warships 
on  the  Y  angtze  at  a  time  when  the  river  was  about  to  become  a  battle 
zone  and  lor  not  having  paid  due  regard  to  Chinese  susceptibilities  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  warships  navigating  their  rivers,  even  though  the  ships 
were  engaged  in  a  peaceful  mission  and  had  received  the  permission  of 
the  recognized  Chinese  authorities.  It  was  feared  that  the  affair,  and 
the  communist  reactions  to  it,  might  imperil  the  British  communities  at 
Nanking  and  Shanghai.4  However,  on  25  April,  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  and 
General  Chu  Teh,  the  communist  Commander-in-Chief,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  which  they  promised  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  foreign  nationals  so  long  as  they  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army,  and  in  this  they  proved  as  good  as  their  word.5 

They  continued,  however,  to  refuse  to  have  any  dealings  with  British 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  China,  although  on  30  April  1 949  they 
declared  that  they  would  consider  diplomatic  relations  with  any  foreign 
government  which  withdrew  recognition  from  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government.6  In  particular  they  refused  to  discuss  the  Yangtze  incident 
with  British  Embassy  representatives,  although  they  reiterated  their  charges 
and  their  claims  for  compensation.  H.M.S.  Amethyst  remained  covered 
by  communist  batteries,  with  her  supplies  running  low  and  her  crew 
suffering  from  the  tropical  heat  and  humidity  which  characterize  the 
summer  season  on  the  Yangtze.  The  local  Chinese  communist  general 
repeatedly  refused  to  give  the  vessel  a  safe-conduct  down  river  unless 
Lieutenant-Commander  Kerans  signed  a  document  admitting  British 
responsibility  for  the  affray  of  20  April.  This  he  stoutly  refused  to  do,  and, 

1  Ibid.  2  The  Times,  25  April  1949;  New  China  News  Agency,  26  April  1949. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  464,  col.  32. 

4  See  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Defence  Estimates,  5  May  1949:  ibid.  coll. 
1224  seqq. 

s  New  China  News  Agency,  3  May  1 949. 

6  See  statement  by  Mr.  Bevin  on  29  June  1949:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  466,  col.  1261. 
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on  the  night  of  30  July,  having  received  permission  from  the  Admiral  to 
make  the  attempt,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Amethyst  down  the  Yangtze 
despite  heavy  communist  fire  and  dangers  of  navigation.1  Her  escape 
was  hailed  with  relief  and  delight  by  the  British  Navy  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  The  communists  were  correspondingly  infuriated  and  accused 
her  of  sinking  a  Chinese  steamer,  with  heavy  loss  of  life,  although  this 
vessel  was  sunk  by  their  own  gunners  in  mistake  for  the  Biitish  frigate. 

In  the  meantime  the  occupation  of  South  China  by  the  communists 
had  been  proceeding  apace,  the  demoralized  Nationalist  troops  affording 
only  sporadic  resistance.  Nanking  fell  on  24  April  1949,  Soochow  a  few 
days  later  and  Hangchow  on  3  May.  By  mid-May  the  communists  were 
closing  in  upon  Shanghai  and,  on  27  May,  the  whole  of  that  great  port 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  occupation  was  almost  bloodless  and  there 
were  no  British  casualties.  The  conquerors  took  over  the  harbour  and 
the  maritime  customs  administration  and  reiterated  their  assurances  of 
respect  for  foreign  lives  and  property.  Elsewhere  communist  progress 
was  equally  rapid.  Hankow  and  the  other  Wuhan  cities  fell  into  their 
hands  on  16-17  May,  Nanchang  on  23  May,  Ningpo  on  26  May  and 
Fenghua,  General  Chiang’s  birthplace,  on  1  June.  At  the  end  of  May 
General  Ho  Ying-chin’s  Cabinet  fell  and  was  succeeded  on  2  June  by 
another,  which  was  headed  by  Marshal  Yen  Hsi-shan,  the  one-time 
‘model  governor’  of  Shansi  Province.  General  Li  Tsung-jen,  the  Acting 
President,  sent  his  personal  representative,  Mr.  Kan  Chieh-hou,  to 
Washington,  with  another  appeal  for  aid,  but  to  no  avail.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  demands  by  Mr.  Dewey,  among  others, 
for  immediate  aid  to  the  Nationalists.3  Nor  did  it  respond  to  suggestions 
for  an  anti-communist  pact  between  the  nations  of  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  On  10  July  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  met  President  Quirino  of 
the  Philippines  at  Baguio,  the  Philippine  summer  capital.  They  issued  a 
communique  on  the  necessity  for  joint  action  against  communism  and 
the  need  for  a  conference  of  all  interested  parties  to  decide  upon  some 
organization  for  this  purpose.4  A  prompt  response  came  from  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee,  the  Korean  President,  as  a  result  of  which  he  and  General  Chiang 
met  in  South  Korea  in  early  August  and  agreed  upon  a  conference  to  be 
summoned  by  President  Quirino.  President  Quirino  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  to  lay  his  views  before  the  President  and  Congress,  but,  although  he 
received  a  sympathetic  hearing,  nothing  concrete  resulted.5 

On  5  August  1 949  the  Department  of  State  issued  its  White  Paper  on 
American  policy  in  China.6  The  whole  tenor  of  this  voluminous  document 

1  The  Times,  i  August  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  535. 

2  The  Times,  3  August  1949;  New  China  News  Agency,  9  August  1949. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  July  1949.  4  Ibid.,  12  July  1949. 

5  Ibid.  8  August  1949;  see  above,  p.  33. 

6  The  volume  United  States  Relations  with  China  already  cited. 
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was  to  lay  the  chief  blame  for  the  failure  of  that  policy  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  National  Government  in  general  and  those  of  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  in  particular.  At  the  same  time  the  publication  of  such  a  report  was 
clear  evidence  that  the  American  government  had  washed  its  hands  of 
the  Nationalist  regime  and  was  now  waiting  on  events.  In  a  Department 
of  State  press  release  Mr.  Acheson  declared  that  American  policy  was 
now  confronted  with  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the 
Chinese  communist  regime  ‘which,  while  in  fact  serving  the  imperialist 
interests  of  a  foreign  power,  has  for  the  present  been  able  to  persuade  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  that  it  is  serving  their  interests’.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Nationalist  government  had  been  unable  to  rally  its  people  and  had 
been  ‘driven  out  of  extensive  and  important  portions  of  the  country, 
despite  very  extensive  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  advice  from 
eminent  American  representatives  which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be 
sound’. 

Mr.  Acheson  declared  that  the  basic  policies  by  which  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  be  guided  were:  the  encouragement  in  every  way  of 
China  as  an  independent  and  stable  nation  able  to  play  a  role  in  world 
affairs  suitable  for  a  great  and  free  people ;  the  creation  of  economic  and 
political  conditions  to  safeguard  such  a  development;  opposition  to  the 
subjection  of  China  to  any  foreign  Power,  or  to  any  regime  acting  in  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  to  the  dismemberment  of  China  by  any 
foreign  Power,  whether  by  open  or  clandestine  means.  The  United  States 
would  continue  to  consult  with  other  interested  Powers  and  to  work 
with  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  achieve  these  objectives.  He  added 
that  ‘the  Chinese  Communists,  in  attempting  to  establish  a  totalitarian 
domination  over  the  Chinese  people  in  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power 
and  in  basing  this  attempt  on  a  willfully  distorted  concept  of  world  realities, 
are  committing  themselves  deeply  on  the  basis  of  unproved  assumptions  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  own  strength  and  the  nature  of  the  reactions  which 
they  are  bound  to  provoke  in  China  and  elsewhere’.1 

On  7  August  1949  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washington  issued  a 
statement  which  declared  that  the  publication  of  the  White  Paper  was 
an  ‘unusual  step’  at  a  time  when  China  was  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  against  communist  aggression.  He  said  that  it  represented  mostly 
the  American  point  of  view,  but  there  was  also  a  Chinese  side  to  the 
question  and  the  Chinese  government  might  later  on  supplement  the 
White  Paper  with  one  of  its  own.  He  added  that  a  free  China  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  free  Asia,  as  was  the  latter  to  the  existence 
of  a  free  world.2 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  August  1949,  pp.  236-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  536. 

2  New  York  Times,  8  August  1949. 
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A  Chinese  communist  comment  on  13  August  1949  stigmatized  the 
White  Paper  as  ‘the  whining  of  American  imperialism  for  its  failure’,  but 
added  that  it  might  be  the  prelude  to  a  Pacific  anti-communist  pact  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  for  new  tricks  of  the  American 
imperialists.1  Pravda  described  the  State  Department  as  going  from  one 
foolishness  to  another.2  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  White  Paper  still 
the  controversy  in  the  United  States;  rather  did  it  serve  to  fan  the  flames. 
The  New  York  Times  called  it  self-justification  by  a  vitally  interested  party 
in  the  catastrophe,  while  opponents  of  the  administration  denounced  it 
as  a  face-saving  device  and  an  attempt  to  explain  away  past  failures.3 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  communists  had  officially  stated 
that  their  own  losses  over  the  three  years  1  July  1946  to  1  July  1949  had 
totalled  1,432,000,  which  was  half  as  many  again  as  the  casualties  sus¬ 
tained  by  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  second  World  War,  and 
which  showed  that  the  Nationalists  had  in  general  fought  well.4 

The  course  of  events  in  China  soon  made  it  plain  that  the  belief  that 
any  areas  of  that  vast  country  could  long  remain  outside  communist 
control  was  illusory.  In  mid-July,  after  a  lull  caused  by  weather  conditions 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley  area,  the  communist  advance  was  resumed.  All 
Chekiang  was  soon  in  their  hands  and  they  swept  on  to  occupy  Foochow. 
The  Hunan  capital,  Changsha,  was  lost  to  the  Nationalists  on  5  August, 
while  the  appearance  of  communist  advance  guards  on  the  borders  of 
Kwangtung  Province  showed  that  the  fall  of  Canton  could  not  long  be 
delayed.  In  the  north-west  even  more  spectacular  events  occurred  during 
August  and  September.  Here  Lanchow,  the  capital  of  Kansu  Province, 
fell  to  the  communists  on  26  August,  the  Muslim  generals,  Ma  Pu-fang 
and  Ma  Hung-kuei,  being  unable  to  make  any  effective  stand.  This  was 
followed  by  the  defection  of  Suiyuan  and  Ninghsia  Provinces  in  September 
and  also  of  the  great  province  of  Hsinchiang  (Sinkiang).5  Yunnan  was 
on  the  point  of  seceding  from  the  Nationalists  and  it  was  plain  that 
Szechuan,  which  had  been  the  heart  of  Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese 
invasion,  was  likewise  doomed.  All  China  was  thus  falling  into  com¬ 
munist  hands  and  experience  showed  that  a  totalitarian  regime,  once 
established  in  control  of  a  country,  could  be  dislodged  only  by  complete 
defeat  in  war,  never  by  internal  revolt,  because  of  its  efficiency  and 
ruthlessness  in  destroying  all  organizations  which  might  become  nuclei 
of  such  a  revolt. 

Now  that  the  Chinese  communists  had  won  the  victory,  what  would 
their  policy  be?  Military  and  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
party;  it  was  the  real  arbiter  of  China’s  future,  despite  the  support  it  had 


1  New  York  Times,  14  August  1949. 
3  Ibid.  6  August  1949. 

5  See  below,  p.  359. 


2  Ibid.  12  August  1949. 
4  Ibid.  1 9  July  1949. 
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received  from  dissident  elements  in  the  Kuomintang,  from  minor  left-wing 
parties  and  from  the  Chinese  intelligentsia  and  the  middle  classes  generally 
who  were  driven  to  desperation  through  the  collapse  of  the  Chinese 
currency.  In  its  internal  policy  it  proclaimed  that  it  recognized  four  classes 
as  making  up  the  people— -the  workers,  the  peasants,  the  petty  bourgeoisie 
and  the  national  bourgeoisie.  While  the  first  two  were  henceforth  to  be 
predominant,  the  others  were  to  have  a  place,  albeit  a  circumscribed  one, 
in  society,  for  the  time  being.  If,  then,  the  Chinese  communist  leaders 
recognized  that  Chinese  internal  conditions  differed  from  those  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  adapted  their  tactics  accordingly,  would  they  do  the  same 
in  foreign  affairs,  and,  in  view  of  China’s  obvious  need  of  a  period  of 
peace  and  recuperation,  choose  a  via  media  between  the  two  camps  into 
which  the  world  was  divided? 

To  this  question  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  gave  an  emphatic  negative  in  his 
article  ‘On  People’s  Democratic  Dictatorship’,  written  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  on  1  July 
1949.  In  this  he  began  by  saying  that  the  aim  of  the  party  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  elimination  of  classes,  state  power  and  parties  and  that  ‘anyone 
who  does  not  recognise  this  truth  is  not  a  Communist’.1  New  adherents 
to  the  Party  would  ‘have  to  understand  that  all  mankind  must  go  through 
the  process  of  eliminating  classes,  state  power  and  parties;  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  and  conditions’.2  When  this  was  achieved  mankind  could 
‘enter  upon  universal  harmony’.  During  the  existence  of  the  party  it  had 
been  compelled  to  fight  external  and  internal  enemies.  ‘We  are  indebted 
to  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and  Stalin  for  giving  us  our  weapon.  This  weapon 
is  not  a  machine-gun,  but  Marxism-Leninism.’3  Only  after  the  Russian 
Revolution  did  the  Chinese  enter  ‘an  entirely  new  era,  both  in  thought  and 
in  life.  They  found  Marxism-Leninism,  a  universal  truth  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  anywhere.’4  After  briefly  tracing  the  history  of  the  party  since  its 
foundation  in  1921,  Mr.  Mao  referred  to  ‘the  anti-fascist  Second  World 
War,  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  main  force’.  This,  he  said,  had  resulted 
in  the  downfall  of  three  great  imperialist  Powers  and  in  the  weakening 
of  two  others.  ‘Only  one  great  imperialist  power  was  left  in  the  world, 
namely  the  United  States,  which  had  suffered  no  losses.  However, 
America’s  domestic  crisis  was  very  grave;  she  wanted  to  enslave  the  world. 
By  supplying  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  arms  she  helped  slaughter  several 
millions  of  Chinese.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  the  Chinese  people,  after  driving  out  Japanese  imperialism,  have 
carried  on  the  War  of  Liberation  for  three  years  and  have  won  basic 
victory.’5 

Mr.  Mao  went  on  to  refer  to  Sun  Yat-sen’s  recommendation  in  his  will 

1  Mao  Tze-tung:  People’s  Democratic  Dictatorship  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1950),  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  5-6.  3  Ibid.  p.  6.  4  Ibid.  p.  8.  5  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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to  ‘awaken  the  masses  of  the  people  and  unite  ourselves  in  a  common 
struggle  with  those  peoples  of  the  world  who  treat  us  on  a  basis  of  equality  . 
While  Sun  Yat-sen  had  ‘set  off  from  a  different  class  standpoint  in 
observing  and  dealing  with  problems’,  in  the  struggle  against  imperialism 
in  the  nineteen-twenties  ‘he  reached  this  conclusion  which  was  basically 
the  same  as  ours’.2  Since  his  death  Chinese  revolutionary  theory  and 
practice  had  made  tremendous  strides  forward  and  now  ‘we  must  unite 
in  a  common  struggle  with  the  peoples  of  all  countries  and  with  those 
nations  which  treat  us  as  equals.  This  means  allying  ourselves  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  every  New  Democratic  country,  and  with  the  prole¬ 
tariat  and  broad  masses  in  all  other  countries.  This  means  forming  an 
international  united  front.’3 

Mr.  Mao  then  agreed  with  those  who  said  ‘You  incline  to  one  side’.  He 
declared  that  ‘the  Chinese  people  must  either  incline  toward  the  side 
of  imperialism  or  toward  that  of  socialism.  There  can  be  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  is  impossible  to  sit  on  the  fence;  there  is  no  third  road.  We 
oppose  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  reactionary  clique,  which  inclines  to  the  side 
of  imperialism.  We  also  oppose  illusions  about  a  third  road.  Not  only  in 
China  but  throughout  the  world,  without  exception,  one  inclines  either 
toward  imperialism  or  toward  socialism.  Neutrality  is  merely  a  camou¬ 
flage;  a  third  road  does  not  exist.’4 

After  asserting  that  one  could  not  be  too  provocative  in  speaking  of 
domestic  and  foreign  reactionaries,  whom  he  compared  indirectly  to  wild 
beasts,  Mr.  Mao  said  that  only  after  they  were  smashed  would  it  be  possible 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all  foreign  countries  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  respect  for  territorial 
sovereignty.5  His  language  here  is  somewhat  obscure.  He  spoke  of  the 
‘imperialists  and  their  henchmen,  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  reactionary  clique’, 
as  ‘hindering  our  foreign  trade  and  obstructing  the  establishment  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  nations’.6  Were  these  ‘imperialists’ 
simply  those  who  advocated  support  for  the  Nationalists  as  against  the 
communists  in  China,  or  did  he  mean  to  include  all  foreign  governments, 
save  those  of  communist  countries?  From  the  context  it  might  well  be  the 
latter;  if  so  this  would  throw  light  on  his  cold-shouldering  of  the  British 
government  after  they  had  accorded  recognition  to  his  regime. 

Mr.  Mao  then  turned  to  castigate  those  who  held  that  it  was  possible 
to  be  victorious  even  without  international  assistance.  It  was  impossible, 
he  said,  when  imperialism  still  existed,  ‘for  a  genuine  people’s  revolution 
in  any  country  to  win  its  own  victory  without  many  different  kinds  of  help 
from  the  international  revolutionary  forces’.7  ‘Let  us  just  consider.  If  the 

1  People's  Democratic  Dictatorship,  p.  io. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  i o—  ii.  s  ibid.  p.  ii. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  12-13.  6  Ibid. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  1 1-12. 
7  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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Soviet  Union  did  not  exist,  if  there  had  been  no  victory  over  fascism  in 
the  Second  World  War,  if  Japanese  imperialism  were  not  defeated,  if  the 
various  New  Democratic  countries  had  not  arisen,  if  the  oppressed  nations 
of  the  East  had  not  begun  to  fight,  if  there  were  no  struggle  inside  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  other 
capitalist  countries  between  the  popular  masses  and  the  reactionaries  who 
rule  over  them,  and  if  there  were  no  sum-total  of  all  these  developments, 
well  then,  the  reactionary  forces  bearing  down  upon  us  would  certainly 
be  immeasurably  greater  than  at  present.  Could  we  be  victorious  under 
such  circumstances?  Obviously  not.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  consolidate  the  victory  were  it  attained.’1 

Those  who  declared  that  China  needed  assistance  from  the  British  and 
American  governments  were  being  naive.  ‘The  present  rulers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  imperialists.  Would  they  extend  aid 
to  a  people’s  state?’2  Even  if  they  were  willing  to  grant  China  loans  it 
would  be  done  because  ‘the  capitalists  of  these  countries  want  to  make 
money  and  the  bankers  want  to  earn  interest,  thereby  easing  their  own 
crisis.  This  is  certainly  not  assisting  the  Chinese  people.’3  Real  goodwill 
and  aid  could  come  only  from  the  communist  and  ‘progressive’  parties 
in  these  countries.  So,  concluded  Mr.  Mao,  ‘internationally  we  belong 
to  the  side  of  the  anti-imperialist  front,  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  only  turn  to  this  side  for  genuine  and  friendly  assistance,  not  to 
the  side  of  the  imperialist  front.’4 

Turning  to  internal  affairs  Mr.  Mao  said  that  the  people’s  democratic 
dictatorship  meant  democracy  for  the  people  and  dictatorship  for  the 
reactionaries — the  landlords  and  monopoly  capitalists,  who  were  to  be 
deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  suppressed.5  So  long  as  imperialism  and 
reaction  remained,  state  power — in  the  form  of  the  people’s  army,  the 
people’s  police  and  the  people’s  courts— had  to  be  strengthened.6  The 
national  bourgeoisie  were  to  be  tolerated  for  a  while  because  they  had  a 
part  to  play,  until  the  time  came  ‘to  realise  socialism,  that  is  to  nationalise 
private  enterprise,’  when  ‘we  will  go  a  step  further  in  our  work  of  educating 
and  reforming  them’.7  The  same  fate  was  ultimately  in  store  for  the 
peasantry.  ‘The  education  of  the  peasantry  presents  a  serious  problem. 
Peasant  economy  is  dispersed.  According  to  the  Soviet  Union  s  experience, 
it  takes  a  long  time  and  much  painstaking  work  before  agriculture  can 
be  socialised.  Without  the  socialisation  of  agriculture  there  can  be  no 
complete  and  consolidated  socialism.  If  we  wish  to  socialise  agriculture 
we  must  develop  a  strong  industry  having  state-operated  enterprises  as 
its  main  component.’8 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Mao  declared  that  ‘summarising  our  experiences 

1  ibid.  2  Ibid.  p.  14.  3  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  pp.  14-15. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  15-17.  6  Ibid.  p.  16.  7  Ibid.  pp.  17-18.  8  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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and  condensing  them  into  one  point,  we  have  the  people’s  democratic 
dictatorship  led  by  the  working  class  (through  the  Communist  Party)  and 
based  upon  the  alliance  of  the  workers  and  peasants.  Our  dictatorship 
must  unite  with  all  international  revolutionary  forces.  This  then  is  our 
formula,  our  main  experience,  our  main  programme’.1 

This  article  is  the  more  important  because  Mr.  Mao  wrote  it  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  his  own  party,  and  it  can  be  fairly  considered 
to  embody  his  real  beliefs  and  objects.  It  will  be  observed  that  throughout 
the  tone  is  that  of  the  international  Stalinist  revolutionary,  and  not  of 
the  Chinese  national  leader.  Mr.  Mao  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
policy  of  the  American  government  and  that  of  the  British,  or  of  other 
non-communist  governments — all  are  alike  ‘imperialist’  and  inimical.  His 
victory  was  one  for  world  communism  and  to  him  it  was  a  truism,  needing 
no  explanation,  that  the  victory  could  be  safeguarded  only  by  Chinese 
communism  remaining  within  the  sphere  of  the  general  communist  move¬ 
ment,  which  looked  to  Moscow  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  Internally 
the  Chinese  people  were  to  be  made  over  on  the  Soviet  pattern,  externally 
they  were  to  be  ranged  in  the  totalitarian  camp.  All  who  thought  other¬ 
wise  were  reactionaries,  and  the  stronger  the  regime  grew,  the  heavier  would 
its  hand  be  upon  them,  as  events  were  to  prove. 

At  the  moment  Mr.  Mao  was  only  just  in  the  saddle  and  he  needed  the 
support  of  groups  and  classes  who  did  not  all  regard  the  teachings  of 
Marx,  Lenin  and  Stalin  as  sacrosanct,  or  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  sole  source 
of  illumination.  He  had  now  to  organize  a  new  central  government,  in 
which,  although  real  power  would  rest  with  the  Communist  Party,  these 
other  groups  were  to  be  represented.  This  was  to  be  done  through  the 
medium  ofa  People’s  Consultative  Conference,  the  membership  and  agenda 
of  which  were  decided  upon  in  a  Preparatory  Committee  which  met  in 
Peking  in  June  1949. 

The  Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  met  in  Peking 
from  21  to  30  September  1949.  It  was  attended  by  662  delegates,  sixteen 
from  the  Communist  Party  and  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  parties,  the  Democratic  League  and  the  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Kuomintang,  headed  by  Marshal  Li  Chi-sen,  the  former 
Canton  warlord.  Sixty  others  came  from  the  People’s  Liberation  Army, 
and  the  remainder  from  various  industrial,  social,  cultural  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  and  from  geographical  regions,  including  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  overseas  Chinese  communities.  Many  of  these  delegates 
were  communists,  and  all  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  communists. 
In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  on  2 1  September 
!949>  Mr-  Mao’s  appeal  was  largely  to  nationalist  feelings.2  He  spoke  of 
Sun  Yat-sen  as  the  great  pioneer  in  China’s  revolution.  The  Chinese, 
People  s  Democratic  Dictatorship f  p.  22.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  30 _ 33* 
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he  said,  had  ‘always  been  a  great,  courageous  and  industrious  people.  It 
was  only  in  modern  times  that  they  fell  behind,  and  this  was  entirely  the 
result  of  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  foreign  imperialism  and  the 
domestic  reactionary  government’.  Now,  ‘our  nation  will  never  again 
be  an  insulted  nation.  We  have  stood  up.’1  But  he  warned  his  listeners 
that  ‘the  imperialists  and  the  domestic  reactionaries  will  certainly  not 
take  their  defeat  lying  down’.  So  the  democratic  dictatorship  must  be 
strengthened,  ‘internationally  we  must  unite  with  all  peace-loving  and 
freedom-loving  countries,  first  of  all  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  New 
Democratic  countries’.  This  would  facilitate  success  in  the  task  of 
economic  reconstruction.  Finally,  ‘our  national  defence  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  and  no  imperialist  will  be  allowed  to  invade  our  territory  again. 
Our  people’s  armed  forces  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened,  having 
our  heroic  and  tested  People’s  Liberation  Army  as  their  foundation.  We 
will  have  not  only  a  powerful  army,  but  also  a  powerful  navy  and  a  power¬ 
ful  air  force.’ 

The  tasks  of  the  Political  Consultative  Conference  were  defined  by 
Mr.  Mao  as  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  its  own  Organic  Law;  of  the 
Organic  Law  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China;  the  Common  Programme  of  the  C.P.P.C.C.,  the  election  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  C.P.P.C.C.  and  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  Council  of  the  People’s  Republic;  the  adoption  of  the  national 
flag  and  national  emblem  of  the  new  Republic;  the  choice  of  a  site  for  its 
capital,  and  the  adoption  of  a  western  calendar.2  The  Conference 
adjourned  on  30  September  1949,  after  having  unanimously  performed 
all  these  tasks.  Its  Organic  Law  provided,  inter  alia ,  for  triennial  plenary 
sessions  of  the  C.P.P.C.C.  pending  the  eventual  summoning  of  an  All 
China  People’s  Congress,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  state.3  Semi-annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  C.P.P.C.C.  were  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  general  policy,  laid  down  in  the  Common  Programme, 
by  the  Central  People’s  government.  In  this,  formally  inaugurated  on 
1  October  1949,  in  Peking,  once  again  selected  as  the  national  capital,  the 
supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council, 
with  a  chairman  (Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung),  six  vice-chairmen  and  fifty-six 
members.4  Directly  subordinate  to  it  and  independent  of  the  State 
Administration  Council,  was  the  People’s  Revolutionary  Military  Council, 
also  headed  by  Mr.  Mao,  which  controlled  the  armed  forces.  The  State 
Administration  Council,  with  a  Premier  (General  Chou  En-lai),  four  vice¬ 
premiers,  a  secretary-general,  seven  vice-secretaries-general  and  fifteen 

1  Ibid.  p.  33.  2  Ibid.  p.  35- 

3  China :  The  Important  Documents  of  the  First  Plenary  Session  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Conference  (Peking,  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1949),  pp.  21-28. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  29-39;  S.  B.  Thomas:  ‘Structure  and  Constitutional  Basis  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic’,  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ,  September  1951,  p.  52. 
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other  members,  formed  a  sort  of  Cabinet  under  which  were  a  number 
of  committees,  Ministries  and  departments.  I  he  reality  behind  this  appa¬ 
rently  cumbrous  structure  was  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  group,  of  whom  Mr.  Mao  was  the  chief,  on  account  of  their  key 
positions  in  the  Communist  Party,  the  army  and  the  government. 

Beneath  the  Central  People’s  government  there  were  to  be  six  regional 
governments,  although  only  one,  the  North-East  (Manchurian)  People’s 
government,  organized  in  August  1949?  was  functioning  at  the  time  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  central  regime.  Below  the  regional  governments 
there  was  to  be  a  hierarchy  of  provincial  and  district  administrations, 
but,  under  the  principle  of  ‘democratic  centralism’,  each  organ  was  to 
be  obedient  to  the  one  immediately  above  it,  and  all  were  to  obey  the 
People’s  government.1 

In  the  sphere  of  foreign  relations  the  Common  Programme  of  the 
C.P.P.C.C.  laid  down  that  the  objective  was  to  be  ‘the  safeguarding  of 
the  independence,  freedom  and  integrity  of  the  country,  the  support  of 
international  peace  and  friendly  cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  all 
countries  and  opposition  to  the  imperialist  policy  of  aggression  and  war’. 
The  government  was  to  examine  and  revise  all  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Kuomintang  with  foreign  Powers,  and  was  empowered  ‘to  negotiate  and 
establish  diplomatic  relations  on  the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  benefit 
and  mutual  respect  for  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty’,  with  Powers 
‘which  sever  relations  with  the  Kuomintang  reactionaries  and  adopt  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  People’s  Republic  of  China’.2 

On  1  October  invitations  were  sent  to  foreign  Powers  to  recognize  the 
new  regime.  The  Soviet  Ambassador,  Mr.  N.  Y.  Roschin,  had  been  recalled 
to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  May  1949.  At  the  end  of  July  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
concluded  a  trade  agreement  for  one  year  with  the  People’s  government 
of  North-East  China  (i.e.  Manchuria),  an  action  which  on  7  August  had 
called  forth  a  protest  from  the  Chinese  National  government  at  Canton, 
as  being  in  contravention  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  August  1945. 3 
Now,  on  2  October  1949,  the  U.S.S.R.  formally  recognized  the  People’s 
Republic  and  at  the  same  time  severed  relations  with  the  National  govern¬ 
ment.4  This  action  was  declared  by  the  Nationalist  Foreign  Minister 
to  be  an  act  of  aggression  against  China  and  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Far  East.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  followed  the  Russian 
lead  on  3  October,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland  on  the  next 

1  This  was  prescribed  by  Article  15  of  the  Common  Programme  of  the  C.P.P.C.C.:  New 
China  News  Agency,  29  September  1949;  The  Important  Documents  of  the  First  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference,  pp.  7-8. 

Ibid.  loc.  cit.  and  pp.  19-20  respectively;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  539. 

3  New  lor/c  Times,  1  and  8  August  19491  New  China  News  Agency,  1  August  1949. 

Soviet  News,  3  October  1949;  The  Times,  3  October  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
P-  539- 
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day.  Yugoslavia  likewise  recognized  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
on  5  October,  but  in  contrast  to  the  enthusiastic  publicity  with  which  the 
Chinese  communist  leaders  greeted  the  action  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
European  satellites,  they  passed  over  Marshal  Tito’s  action  in  silence.1 
Mr.  Mao  had  no  room  for  the  black  sheep  of  the  communist  flock. 

As  early  as  May  1949  it  was  reported  that  conversations  were  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  upon  the  course  to  be 
followed  when  the  communists  should  establish  a  government  and  apply 
for  recognition.2  In  the  following  month  a  considerable  number  of 
American  Senators  registered  alarm  at  this  prospect  and  put  pressure  on 
the  administration  to  refuse  to  recognize  any  communist  regime  in  China.3 
On  17  August  it  was  announced  that  the  U.S.A.  intended  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  and  to 
evacuate  their  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  from  communist 
China.4  When  the  Chinese  People’s  government  was  established  and  sent 
out  requests  for  recognition  the  Department  of  State  declared  that  there 
was  no  need  for  haste.5  On  7  October  it  protested  against  a  communist 
ban  on  news  reporting  by  the  nationals  of  Powers  which  had  not  recog¬ 
nized  the  People’s  government.6  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Acheson  told 
correspondents  that  to  secure  recognition  a  regime  must  pass  three  tests : 
it  must  be  in  efficient  control  of  the  country,  it  must  recognize  and  carry 
out  its  international  obligations,  and  it  must  rule  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  ruled.7  It  was  plain  enough  that,  whatever  the  Department  of 
State  would  have  done,  had  it  a  free  hand,  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
communist  regime  was  not  practical  politics  in  the  United  States  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  for  a  good  time  to  come. 

This  meant  that  the  British  government  was  confronted  with  an 
extremely  vexatious  problem.  It  was  prepared  to  accept  the  fait  accompli 
in  China  and  to  extend  recognition  to  the  new  regime.  On  this  matter 
there  was  no  divergence  between  the  government  and  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Churchill,  speaking  in  the  Commons  on  17  November  1949,  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs,  said:  ‘Ought  we  to  recognise  them 
or  not?  Recognising  a  person  is  not  necessarily  an  act  of  approval.  .  .  . 
One  has  to  recognise  lots  of  things  and  people  in  this  world  of  sin  and  woe 
that  one  does  not  like.  The  reason  for  having  diplomatic  relations  is  not 
to  confer  a  compliment,  but  to  secure  a  convenience.  .  .  .  Again  I  would 

1  O.  E.  Clubb :  ‘Chinese  Communist  Strategy  in  Foreign  Relations’,  in  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ,  September  1951,  pp.  164-5.  Cf-  P-  429  below 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Viet  Minh  by  communist  states. 

2  New  York  Times,  25  May  1949- 

3  Ibid.  25  June  1949. 

4  Ibid.  17  August  1949.  See  also  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  August  1949,  pp.  3i«-i9- 

s  New  York  Times,  3  October  1949. 

6  Ibid.  8  October  1949.  7  Ibid-  !3  October  1949. 
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say  it  seems  difficult  to  justify  having  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  and  remaining  without  even  de  facto 
contacts  with  its  enormous  offshoots  into  China.’1  Mr.  Bevin,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  had  on  the  previous  day  told  the  Commons :  ‘I  think  a  combined 
decision  in  which  a  large  number  of  people  co-operate  in  this  business  is 
much  the  best.’2  With  this  Mr.  Churchill  agreed.  ‘We  [the  Conservatives] 
should  certainly  not  be  in  favour  of  isolated  action  in  this  respect,  although, 
if  it  could  be  brought  about  as  a  joint  policy,  ...  it  would  seem  to  be  well 
worthy  of  consideration.’3 

Joint  action  by  the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States  would  have  been  by  far  the  best  policy.  It  would  have 
preserved  unity  among  the  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  free 
world  generally;  it  would  have  averted  the  awkward  and  delicate  situation 
which  arose  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  would 
have  strengthened  the  hand  of  the  British  government  in  dealing  with  the 
attempt  of  the  Nationalist  government  to  interdict  foreign  trade  with 
communist-held  ports  in  China. 

But  no  such  joint  action  could  be  secured.  American  policy  towards 
communist  China  tended  to  harden,  especially  after  the  arrest  on  24  Oc¬ 
tober  of  Mr.  Angus  Ward,  the  American  consul-general  in  Mukden, 
together  with  four  of  his  colleagues,  and  their  detention  for  a  month, 
which  Washington  declared  to  be  ‘a  violation  of  the  basic  concepts  of 
international  relations’.4  On  29  December  Senator  Connally,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  declared  that  he  was 
opposed  to  any  recognition  of  the  Chinese  communist  government  before 
it  was  able  to  give  absolute  assurances  of  respect  for,  and  obedience  to, 
international  law,  including  the  protection  of  foreigners.5  On  5  January 
1950  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  that  it  would  be  premature  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  recognition  of  the  Chinese  communist  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  question  would  not  be  decided  without  the  fullest 
consultation  with  Congress.6 

The  British  government,  however,  was  in  a  different  situation  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  British  economic  interests  in  China  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  the  United  States  and  might  well  be  placed  in 
jeopardy,  if  delay  in  recognition  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Peking  govern¬ 
ment.7  Moreover,  British  business  circles  were  urging  that  formal  rela- 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  469,  coll.  2225-6. 

2  Ibid.  col.  2013. 


3  Ibid.  col.  2226. 

JSew  Iork  Tlmes >  9>  :9;  22  November  1949;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  November  1949, 
PP-  759-6o.  Mr.  Ward  and  his  colleagues  were  released  on  22  November  and  ordered  to  leave 
China:  ibid.  24  November  1949,  and  28  November  1949,  pp.  799-800  respectively. 

5  New  York  Times,  30  December  1949.  6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  January  1950. 

7  In  1941  the  value  of  direct  British  business  interests  in  China  was  estimated  at  £124  million. 
V\  ar  losses  had  reduced  this  total  by  some  £14  million:  8  May  1950,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  47^ 

Written  Answers,  coll.  6-y.  '  ‘±/J’ 
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tions  be  established  with  the  Chinese  communists,  since  these  repelled  all 
unofficial  ones,  because  of  the  exactions  imposed  upon  British  firms  by 
communist-encouraged  trade  unions,  which  diplomatic  representations 
might  serve  to  allay. 

There  was  also  the  question  of  Hongkong.  The  garrison  of  the  Colony 
had  been  reinforced  by  land,  sea  and  air  units,  but  if,  in  retaliation  for 
continued  British  recognition  of  the  Nationalists,  the  communists  launched 
a  frontal  attack  upon  it,  combined  with  the  disturbances  which  they  could 
certainly  foment  from  within,  it  was  unlikely  to  survive  for  long.  No 
American  assistance  in  holding  it  was  to  be  expected.1 

The  deciding  factor,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  attitude  of 
India.  While  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  evidently 
preferred  to  wait  upon  American  action,  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru, 
was  eager  to  establish  relations  with  Peking,  because  he  believed  that  the 
Chinese  communists  could  be  weaned  from  Moscow  and  that  India 
and  China  could  together  constitute  a  third  force,  which  might  perhaps 
build  a  bridge  between  Washington  and  Moscow.2  But  for  this  factor  it 
seems  that  the  British  government  would  have  held  its  hand.  On  25  Oc¬ 
tober  1949  Dr.  Evatt,  the  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  had 
said  that  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Australia  were  in  complete 
agreement  in  their  attitude  to  the  communist  government  in  China.  They 
wished  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Chinese  people,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  assurances  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  neighbouring 
countries,  notably  Hongkong,  would  be  respected  and  that  the  new  China 
would  discharge  all  international  obligations,  recognition  could  not  be 
granted  any  more  than  could  admittance  to  the  United  Nations.3  On  the 
same  date  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  the  Canadian  Secretary  for  External 
Affairs,  had  told  the  Canadian  Parliament  that,  before  recognizing  any 
new  government  in  China,  this  must  first  be  shown  to  be  independent 
of  external  control  by  any  other  State,  and  must  exercise  effective  control 
over  the  territory  claimed,  which  must  be  well  defined.4 

On  30  December  1949,  however,  India  extended  formal  recognition 
to  the  Chinese  People’s  government.  Pakistan  followed  suit  on  4  January 
1950  and  Ceylon  two  days  later.  On  5  January  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
in  London  was  informed  that  the  British  government  had  decided  to 
recognize  the  Chinese  People’s  government  and  was  in  consequence 
withdrawing  recognition  from  the  Chinese  National  government.  The 


1  On  12  August  Mr.  Acheson  denied  any  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  Hongkong.  He  said 
that  any  communist  attack  would  call  for  action  by  the  Security  Council:  New  York  Times, 
13  August  1949. 

2  On  17  October  1949  he  had  declared  in  New  York  that  India  did  not  propose  to  align 
itself  with  any  bloc :  New  York  Times,  18  October  1949. 

3  The  Times,  26  October  1949.  4  Gazette  (Montreal),  26  October  1949. 
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next  day  a  note  from  the  British  government  to  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  General  Chou  En-lai,  announced  its  decision  to  accord  de  jure 
recognition  to  his  government  and  its  readiness  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  on  the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  respect  for 
territory  and  sovereignty.1  The  timing  of  the  British  action  caused  some 
surprise,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Conference  at  Colombo,  where  it  had  been  supposed  that  the 
question  of  recognizing  communist  China  would  be  thrashed  out.  Mr. 
Bevin,  however,  later  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  well  before  the 
Colombo  Conference  it  was  clear  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  this  subject,  and  that  only  an  exchange  of  opinions  had  taken  place 
at  the  Conference.2 

Parliamentary  and  public  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  increased  when  it  became  evident  that  this  was  not  going  to  result 
in  the  establishment  of  regular  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  government 
had  appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  Hutchison  as  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim  and  had 
notified  Peking  of  this  in  the  communication  which  extended  recognition. 
The  Chinese  communist  government  replied  on  9  January  1950  that  they 
accepted  Mr.  Hutchison  as  the  British  representative  ‘sent  to  Peking  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  negotiations  on  the  question  of  establishing 
diplomatic  relations’.3  This  was  as  ominous  as  it  was  novel,  for  usually 
the  appointment  of  diplomatic  representatives  follows  automatically  upon 
recognition.  The  Peking  government,  however,  first  wanted  two  matters 
settled  to  their  satisfaction.  On  18  December  1949,  General  Claire 
Chennault,  president  of  the  Civil  Air  Transport  Company,  announced 
that  the  Company  had  bought  the  Hongkong  assets  of  the  China  National 
Aviation  Corporation  and  of  the  Central  Air  Transport  Corporation, 
which  were  Chinese  government  concerns.4  The  assets  included  a  number 
of  aircraft  then  at  Hongkong.  The  Chinese  communist  government 
denied  the  legality  of  this  sale  by  the  Nationalists  and  demanded  that  the 
aircraft  be  turned  over  to  them.  The  British  government  considered  this 
a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  law-courts  in  Hongkong,  as  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Hongkong  government.5  On  23  February  1950  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Hongkong  decided  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  communist 
government6  but  an  appeal  was  lodged  and  the  matter  dragged  on. 
Communist  resentment  was  expressed  in  a  note  of  19  May,  which  protested 
against  the  continued  detention  of  the  aircraft  and  declared  that  the 
Hongkong  authorities  had  failed  to  protect  some  of  them  from  sabotage.7 

1  The  Times ,  7  January  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  540. 

2  On  24  May  1950:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  475,  col.  2083. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  January  1950. 

4  South  China  Adorning  Post,  1 9  December  1 949. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  20  December  1949.  6  New  York  Times,  24  February  1950. 

7  Ibid.  20  May  1950;  New  China  News  Agency,  22  May  1950. 
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The  second  cause  of  trouble  was  a  more  important  one — the  vexed 
question  of  the  replacement  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  representatives 
on  the  Security  Council.  On  8  January  1950  the  Chinese  communist 
government  sent  a  telegram  to  the  United  Nations  declaring  that  the 
presence  of  the  Nationalist  delegates  was  illegal  and  demanding  their 
expulsion.1  Two  days  later  the  Russian  member  of  the  Security  Council 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  Dr.  Tsiang,  who  at  the  time  was  presiding  over 
the  Council,  and  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  participate  in  the 
Council  meetings  until  Dr.  Tsiang  was  evicted.2  The  U.S.S.R.  was  defeated 
on  this  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  13  January,  at  which  Great 
Britain  abstained  from  voting.3  This  the  Chinese  communist  government 
made  a  grievance,  and  asserted  that  Great  Britain  should  have  supported 
it,  as  India  had  done. 

On  14  January  1950  the  Peking  government  had  seized  the  former 
military  compounds  belonging  to  the  American,  French  and  Netherlands 
governments  in  Peking.4  The  British  military  compound,  which  had  also 
been  scheduled  for  seizure,  was  for  the  time  being  spared.  The  U.S.A. 
replied  by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  all  officials  from  communist  China. 
Great  Britain  was  asked  to  undertake  the  protection  of  American  interests 
there  and  agreed  to  do  so.5  On  1 1  April  the  British  military  compound 
was  likewise  seized;  an  action  which  called  forth  an  official  protest,  but 
without  avail.6  During  the  first  half  of  May  the  communist  radio  broad¬ 
cast  charges  of  duplicity  against  Great  Britain,  complained  of  immigration 
restrictions  in  Hongkong  and  of ‘anti-Chinese’  measures  in  Malaya.  It  was 
indicated  that  no  regular  diplomatic  intercourse  could  be  established  unless 
the  British  government  underwent  a  change  of  heart.7 

Mr.  Bevin,  reviewing  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  on  24  May  1950, 
declared  that  the  United  States  had  signified  readiness  to  accept  the 
admission  of  communist  China  to  the  Security  Council  if  a  majority  vote 
decided  on  this.  He  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  in  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  Council  was  hampering  the  admission  of  the  new 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  which  the  British  government  desired  to 
see  accomplished.8 

While  it  thus  obtained  very  small  benefit  from  its  recognition  of  the 
communist  regime,  Great  Britain  was  also  in  controversy  with  the  Chinese 
Nationalists.  On  20  June  1949  the  Nationalist  government,  then  at 
Canton,  had  proclaimed  the  closure  of  Chinese  territorial  waters  from 
the  Min  River  at  Foochow  to  the  Liao  River  in  Manchuria,  as  from 

1  Security  Council ,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Year,  no.  i,  p.  2 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  541 . 

2  S/1443;  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Year,  no.  1,  p.  3.  3  Ibid.  p.  5. 

4  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  January  1949,  pp.  119-23. 

5  Ibid.  p.  12 1.  6  The  Times,  13  April  1950. 

7  New  China  News  Agency,  26  May  1950. 

8  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  475,  col.  2086;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  547. 
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25  June.  The  government  stated  that  foreign  vessels  which  entered  these 
waters  would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.1  On  21  June  the  Blue  Funnel  liner 
Anchises  was  bombed  and  damaged  by  Nationalist  aircraft  while  proceeding 
on  the  Whangpoo  River  to  Shanghai.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  incidents  in  which  British,  in  common  with  other  foreign  vessels, 
were  attacked  by  Nationalist  aircraft  and  warships.  To  British  and 
American  protests  the  Nationalist  government  replied  that  it  was  legally 
entitled  to  close  any  part  of  its  territories  should  the  necessity  arise,  and 
that  this  was  quite  different  from  a  blockade.2 

On  16  November  1949  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  told  the  House  of 
Commons:  ‘The  Chinese  National  Government  claim  that  the  measures 
taken  by  them  do  not  constitute  a  blockade,  but  merely  give  effect  to 
a  domestic  closure  order.  His  Majesty’s  Government,  however,  consider 
that  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  give  naval  protection  to  British  mer¬ 
chantmen  outside  Chinese  territorial  waters,  and,  accordingly,  have  told 
the  Chinese  National  Government  that  they  intend  to  give  that  protection. 
The  Chinese  National  Government  have  also  been  told  that  we  regard 
attempts  to  enforce  the  closure  order  by  attacks  on  unarmed  merchant¬ 
men  as  illegitimate  and  unfriendly  even  if  such  attacks  are  made  inside 
territorial  waters.’3  But,  even  after  its  withdrawal  of  recognition  from  the 
Nationalists,  the  British  government  evidently  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
order  the  Royal  Navy  to  give  active  protection  to  British  vessels  inside 
Chinese  territorial  waters,  probably  because  communist  susceptibilities 
might  have  been  aroused  by  such  action.  Consequently  the  trouble  con¬ 
tinued,  with  blighting  effects  on  foreign  trade,  especially  that  of  Shanghai.4 

While  the  Americans  were  withdrawing  from  communist  China  and 
while  Anglo-Chinese  relations  were  encountering  heavy  weather,  new 
accords  had  been  reached  between  Moscow  and  Peking.  On  18  December 
1949  Mr.  Mao  had  arrived  in  Moscow,  and  on  2  January  1950  Tass 
announced  that  he  would  discuss  the  strengthening  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
Treaty  of  1945  and  also  the  question  of  Russian  credits  to  China.  In  their 
presentation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  special  and  disinterested  friend  of 
China,  the  Chinese  communist  leaders  had  to  explain  away  the  awkward 
fact  of  the  special  Russian  rights  in  Manchurian  railways  and  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  as  well  as  the  Russian  action  in  stripping  Manchuria 
of  much  industrial  equipment  in  1945-6.  How  could  this  be  reconciled 
with  their  general  denunciations  of  foreign  imperialism  and  their  refusal 
to  tolerate  any  more  special  foreign  rights  in  China?  They  had  replied 
that  the  Russian  actions  were  designed  to  aid  the  people’s  revolt  against 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  July  1949,  p.  34.  And  see  ibid.  2  January  1950,  pp.  23-24. 

2  Ibid.  11  July  1949,  p.  35. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  469,  col.  2015. 

4  On  24  May  1950  Mr.  Bevin  declared  that  British  interests  in  China  had  been  hurt  more  by 
the  Nationalist  blockade  than  by  anything  that  the  communists  had  done:  ibid.  col.  2086. 
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the  Kuom.in.tang  and  its  backers,  the  American  ‘imperialists’.1  This 
explanation,  which  a  good  many  of  their  supporters  among  the  Chinese 
intelligentsia  found  unconvincing,  no  longer  held  good  now  that  the 
communists  were  victorious  in  China. 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  was  aroused  in  (.he  outside  world,  especially 
when  Mr.  Mao’s  stay  in  Moscow  appeared  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  On 
12  January  1950  Mr.  Acheson,  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club, 
declared  that  communism  was  a  subtle  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  engaged  in  detaching  Manchuria,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Mongolia  and  Hsinchiang  from  China  and  attaching  them  to 
the  U.S.S.R.2  It  this  was  intended  to  draw  communist  fire,  it  succeeded 
in  its  purpose.  On  20  January,  the  day  on  which  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  arrived  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  made  an  irate  reply  in  which 
he  declared  that  Mr.  Acheson’s  statement  on  Soviet  policy  was  ‘so  absurd 
and  monstrous  that  we  at  first  doubted  its  accuracy’.  He  said  that  the 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  were 
recorded  in  the  Yalta  Agreement  and  were  recognized  by  the  then 
Chinese  government  in  1945.  ‘Everyone  knows  and  normal  people  cannot 
doubt  that  Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  continue  to  remain 
in  China  and  are  organic  parts  thereof.’3 

On  25  January  1950  the  Department  of  State  released  ‘background 
material’  in  support  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  charges.  This  referred  to  Manchuria, 
where,  it  was  said,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  utilizing  the  Sino-Soviet  Agreement 
of  1945  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  economic  and  strategic  domination. 
Russian  control  of  the  railroads  and  collateral  interests  had  gone  much 
further  than  the  Treaty  of  1945  warranted;  the  U.S.S.R.  was  declared  to 
be  in  control  of  the  power  transmission  from  the  Yalu  River  hydro-electric 
plant,  to  be  operating  several  mines  and  also  the  only  civil  air  service  in 
Manchuria,  as  well  as  numerous  industries  in  Dalny.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  two  reported  secret  arrangements,  the  Moscow  Agreement  and 
the  Harbin  Agreement,  which  conferred  further  special  privileges  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.4  These  charges  were  denied  in  a  Chinese  communist  state¬ 
ment  of  7  February.5 

On  15  February  1950  it  was  announced  in  Moscow  that,  on  the 
previous  day,  a  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Alliance  and  Mutual 
Assistance,  together  with  an  Agreement  on  the  Chinese  Changchun 
Railway  and  an  Agreement  which  provided  for  Russian  long-term  credits 

1  New  York  Times ,  8  September  1949. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  January  1950,  pp.  111-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  96. 

3  New  York  Times,  21  January  1950.  See  below,  p.  357,  for  developments  in  Mongolia  and 
Sinkiang. 

4  New  York  Times,  26  January  1950. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  7  February  1950. 
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to  China,  had  been  concluded.1  The  preamble  to  the  Treaty  expressed 
the  determination  of  both  parties  to  prevent  the  rebirth  of  Japanese 
imperialism  and  a  repetition  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Japan  or  of  any 
other  state  which  should  unite  in  any  form  with  Japan.  By  Article  I 
both  parties  pledged  themselves  to  take  all  the  necessary  measures  at  their 
disposal  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  aggression.  ‘In  the  event  of  one 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  attacked  by  Japan  or  States  allied 
with  it  and  thus  being  involved  in  a  state  of  war,  the  other  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Party  will  immediately  render  military  and  other  assistance  with 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal.’  By  Article  II  both  Powers  agreed  to  work 
for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  Powers  which  were  Allies  during  the  second  World  War. 
In  Article  III  each  Power  pledged  itself  not  to  conclude  any  alliance  or  join 
any  coalition  or  participate  in  any  measure  directed  against  the  other. 
The  fourth  Article  provided  for  consultation  between  the  signatories  on  all 
important  international  problems  which  affected  their  common  interests. 
Article  V  provided  for  economic  and  cultural  co-operation  between 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  for  sovereignty, 
equality,  territorial  integrity  and  non-interference  in  internal  matters. 
The  Treaty  was  to  be  valid  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  with  provision  for 
further  extension  unless  denounced. 

The  accompanying  agreement  on  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway, 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  contained  a  preamble  which  declared  that  since 
1945  radical  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  had  been 
defeated,  the  Kuomintang  government  had  been  overthrown,  and  China 
had  become  a  People’s  Democratic  Republic,  with  a  new  government 
which  had  united  the  whole  of  China,  carried  out  a  policy  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  proved  its  ability  to  defend  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China.  This  permitted  a  new 
approach  to  the  question  of  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway,  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny. 

So,  by  Article  I  of  the  agreement,  the  U.S.S.R.  consented  to  transfer 
without  compensation  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  all  its  rights  in 
the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway,  together  with  all  property  belonging 
to  the  line.  This  was  to  be  done  ‘immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  1952’.  In  the 
meantime  certain  modifications  were  to  be  made  in  the  method  of  filling 
appointments  in  the  railway  administration. 

By  Article  II  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Port 
Arthur  and  to  hand  over  to  China  the  installations  in  this  area  similarly 
either  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  or  by  the  end  of 

1  Soviet  News,  15  February  1950;  New  York  Times,  15  February  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  p.  541. 
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1952.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  of  any  new 
buildings  it  had  erected  since  1945.  In  the  meantime  military  affairs  in 
the  Port  Arthur  zone  were  to  be  administered  by  a  Sino-Soviet  Military 
Commission;  civil  administration  was  to  be  entirely  in  Chinese  hands. 
However,  in  the  event  of  the  situation  materializing  which  was  envisaged 
in  Article  I  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty,  and  the  two  Powers  being  conse¬ 
quently  involved  in  hostilities,  joint  use  could  be  made  of  the  Port  Arthur 
naval  base,  on  a  Chinese  proposal  to  do  this. 

By  Article  III  the  question  of  Dalny  harbour  was  to  undergo  further 
consideration  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  The 
administration  of  the  city  was  to  be  in  Chinese  hands,  and  China  was  to 
take  over  all  property  there  which  was  administered  by  or  temporarily 
leased  to  the  U.S.S.R.  A  joint  commission  was  to  be  established  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  transfer  of  property  was  to  be  accomplished  during  1950. 

By  Article  I  of  the  Credit  Agreement  the  U.S.S.R.  granted  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  ‘a  credit,  calculated  in  dollars,  of  300  million 
American  dollars,  taking  35  American  dollars  to  one  ounce  of  fine  gold’. 
The  interest  rate  was  to  be  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  Article  II  this 
credit  was  to  be  extended  to  China  over  a  period  of  five  years  from 
1  January  1950,  in  equal  portions  of  one-fifth  each  year.  It  was  to  be  used 
in  payment  for  deliveries  from  the  U.S.S.R.  of  equipment  and  materials, 
including  equipment  for  electric  power  stations,  metallurgical  and 
engineering  plants,  and  mining  equipment,  railway  and  other  materials 
for  the  restoration  and  development  of  the  Chinese  economy. 

Article  III  provided  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
through  deliveries  of  raw  materials,  tea,  gold,  and  American  dollars.  The 
amount  and  price  of  commodity  repayments  were  to  be  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  world  prices.  The  repayments  were  to  be  made  in  ten  equal 
instalments  between  31  December  1954  and  31  December  1963. 

These  various  Agreements  were  received  with  jubilation  by  the  com¬ 
munist  world  and  with  concern  and  chagrin  in  the  free  countries.  There 
was  speculation  on  what  the  U.S.S.R.  received  in  return  for  the  con¬ 
cessions  it  had  made,  and  reports  of  secret  Chinese  pledges  to  the  Russians 
of  the  use  of  ports,  but  these  were  denied  by  Moscow.  It  appears,  indeed, 
especially  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  talk  of  the  U.S.S.R.  seek¬ 
ing  to  detach  parts  of  China,  or,  per  contra,  of  General  Mao  extracting 
concessions  from  an  unwilling  Stalin,  rested  on  a  misconception  of  the 
situation.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government 
Marshal  Stalin  had  pursued  such  a  policy:  he  had  insisted  upon  the  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia  from  China,  he  had  exacted  special 
privileges  in  Manchuria  and  had  sought  to  secure  more,  and  in  1948-79 
he  had  attempted  to  bring  about  a  recrudescence  of  the  Russian  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Hsinchiang.  This  was  traditional  Russian  policy  in  dealing  with 
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a  national  Chinese  regime  and  with  one,  moreover,  which  leaned  to  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  European  democracies  rather  than  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

But,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Manchurian  Agreement  rightly  said,  the 
situation  had  now  radically  changed.  The  Chinese  communists  had 
come  to  power,  and  they  were  not  nationalists:  they  were,  as  they  pro¬ 
claimed  themselves  to  be,  Marshal  Stalin’s  zealous  disciples.  That  does 
not  mean  that  they  were  puppets  or  stooges,  acting  in  ignorance  or  from 
motives  of  gain,  as  had  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  Chinese  quislings 
who  had  served  Japanese  ends.  They  were  sincere  and  ardent  missionaries 
of  the  communist  faith,  but  they  had  to  reckon  with  the  strength  of 
nationalist  feelings  among  their  non-communist  collaborators  and  the 
Chinese  people  generally.  They  had,  indeed,  made  skilful  use  of  that 
feeling  in  stirring  up  antagonism  to  the  United  States.  It  would  have  been 
folly  for  Marshal  Stalin  to  have  undermined  their  position  by  insisting 
on  the  retention  of  ‘unequal’  special  rights  when  they  were  striving  to 
indoctrinate  the  whole  Chinese  people  with  the  tenets  of  Stalinist  com¬ 
munism.  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Societies  were  springing  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms,  a  regimented  Chinese  press  was  propagating  Russian  news  and 
views  of  the  situation  throughout  the  world,  and  Chinese  educational 
curricula  were  being  remodelled  on  Soviet  patterns.  But  this  process 
would  take  time  to  produce  effective  results  and  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome.  One  of  these  was  suspicion  among  ‘unenlightened’  Chinese 
that  the  motives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  might  not  be  as  pure  as  the  new  masters 
of  China  proclaimed  that  they  were.1  So  it  was  sound  policy  on  Marshal 
Stalin’s  part  to  treat  with  the  People’s  Republic  as  an  equal  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
to  conclude  a  treaty  as  between  two  sovereign  states,  and  to  consent  to 
the  eventual  renunciation  of  special  privileges  in  Manchuria.  Why  risk 
losing  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  a  part?  Should  any  heretical  or  Titoist 
tendencies  develop  among  the  Chinese  communists,  of  which  there 
was  as  yet  no  sign,  the  policy  of  detaching  border  provinces  could,  if 
necessary,  be  resumed.  China,  despite  its  size  and  vast  population,  was 
weaker  in  relation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  than  were  European  satellites  like 
Poland  or  Czechoslovakia,  because  of  its  backwardness  in  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  and  scientific  development.  It  was,  for  example,  completely 
dependent  upon  the  outside  world,  which  was  now  to  mean  the  U.S.S.R. 
itself,  for  anything  more  than  small  arms.  Its  strength  and  resilience  had 
lain  in  the  Chinese  family  system  and  in  Confucianist  cultural  traditions. 
These,  already  weakened  by  the  dissolvent  impact  of  western  influences, 
especially  since  1911,  were  now  to  be  destroyed  as  ‘reactionary’.  If  that 
could  be  accomplished  the  Chinese  would  indeed  be  fodder  for  the  inter¬ 
national  revolutionary  cause. 


1  See  Derk  Bodde:  Peking  Diary  (London,  Jonathan  Cape,  1951),  pp.  237-8  for  communist 
difficulties  in  putting  across  the  ‘official  line’  about  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Manchuria. 
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The  small  size  of  the  credit  to  China  was  also  a  matter  of  comment  by 
outside  observers.  As  to  this,  the  incapacity  of  China  to  absorb  quickly 
large  quantities  of  goods,  especially  capital  goods,  had  been  experienced 
both  by  UNRRA  and  by  E.C.A.  The  Soviet  loan  appeared  to  be  related 
to  a  three-year  scheme  of  industrial  development,  chiefly  in  Manchuria 
and  in  Hsinchiang,  and  concerned  with  armaments  and  related  industries.1 

On  27  March  1950  two  additional  Sino-Soviet  agreements  were 
concluded.  The  first  of  these  provided  for  the  establishment  of  two  Sino- 
Soviet  joint-stock  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  oil  resources  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  in  Hsinchiang.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  China  were  to  share 
equally  in  capital  expenditure,  management  and  profits,  and  there  were 
to  be  equal  numbers  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  employees,  with  provision  for 
alternation  in  management  between  Russian  and  Chinese  company  chair¬ 
men.  The  agreement  had  a  thirty-year  term. 

The  second  agreement,  to  run  for  ten  years,  set  up  a  joint  Sino-Soviet 
aviation  company  to  operate  air  routes  between  Peking  and  the  cities  of 
Chita,  Irkutsk  and  Alma  Ata  in  the  U.S.S.R.  There  were  similar  pro¬ 
visions  for  equality  between  the  partners  in  shares  of  capital,  division  of 
profits,  employees  and  management.2 

Finally,  on  19  April  1950,  shortly  after  the  ratification  by  Moscow  and 
Peking  of  the  Treaty  and  accompanying  Agreements  of  14  February,  the 
U.S.S.R.  announced  the  conclusion  in  Moscow  of  a  general  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  and  of  an  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  goods  during  1950,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  protocol  which  laid  down  the  quantities  of  materials  China 
was  to  receive  during  1950—2  under  the  Credit  Agreement  of  14  February. 
The  precise  quantities  and  types  of  materials  were  kept  secret.3 

While  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  was  thus  demonstrating  to  a  startled  world 
his  policy  of  inclining  to  one  side,  his  armies  had  driven  the  Nationalist 
regime  from  the  mainland  of  China.  In  south  China  the  communists 
had  taken  Canton  on  16  October  1949,  and  at  the  same  time  appeared 
on  the  border  of  the  Kowloon  Leased  Territory.  During  November  they 
poured  into  Kwangsi  and  on  to  the  border  of  French  Indo-China.  On 
20  November  the  Nationalist  Acting  President,  General  Li  Tsung-jen, 
arrived  in  Hongkong,  where  for  the  time  being  he  remained,  despite  an 
appeal  to  him  by  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  return.4  General  Li  later 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  openly  denounced  General  Chiang. 

The  Nationalist  regime,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  its  members  who 
had  already  gone  to  Formosa,  had  taken  refuge  in  Chungking,  the  Chinese 
wartime  capital,  but  the  communist  invasion  of  Szechuan  proceeded 
apace.  By  the  end  of  November  Chungking  had  fallen  and  during  the 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  17  February  1950. 

2  Soviet  News,  29  March  1949;  The  Times,  31  March  1949.  See  below,  p.  361. 

3  Soviet  News,  21  April  1950.  4  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  November  1949- 
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following  month  Mr.  Mao’s  triumphant  armies  swept  over  the  Province 
and  expelled  the  Nationalists  from  Chengtu,  their  last  refuge  on  the  main¬ 
land.  On  i  January  1950  the  communists  announced  that  they  were  in 
control  of  all  continental  China,  except  Tibet.1 

The  Nationalist  regime  had  removed  to  Formosa,  where  on  1  March 
1950  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  formally  resumed  the  Presidency  and  the 
supreme  military  command.  Formosa,  although  assigned  to  China  by  the 
Cairo  Declaration  of  1943,  a  step  which  was  confirmed  at  Potsdam  in  1945? 
remained  de  jure  Japanese  territory  pending  its  formal  renunciation  by 
Japan,  as  part  of  a  definite  peace  settlement.  It  had  been  under  de  facto 
Chinese  Nationalist  administration  since  the  Japanese  surrender  and  its 
inhabitants  had  suffered  severely  from  the  outrageous  misgovernment  of 
the  Nationalist  General  Chen  Yi.2  Some  improvement  had  been  effected 
by  his  successor,  Mr.  Wei  Tao-ming,  but  in  January  1949,  with  the  decay 
of  Nationalist  fortunes  on  the  mainland,  the  island  had  reverted  to 
military  rule  under  General  Chen  Cheng.  It  had  also  sustained  a  great 
influx  of  Chinese  civilian  refugees  and  of  Kuomintang  troops,  which 
proved  a  very  mixed  blessing.  On  8  March  1950  General  Chiang  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  Cabinet,  with  General  Chen  as  Prime  Minister;  the  latter’s 
place  as  Governor  of  Formosa  being  filled  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Wu,  who  had 
been  successively  Mayor  of  Chungking,  Shanghai  and  Canton.  Mr.  Wu 
continued  the  economic  and  administrative  reforms  which  had  been 
initiated  by  his  predecessor,  especially  in  the  direction  of  giving  the 
Formosans  a  greater  voice  in  the  governing  Council  and  a  larger  share  in 
administrative  posts. 

On  23  December  1949  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washington  appealed 
for  American  aid  for  the  Nationalists  in  Formosa,  including  the  despatch 
of  military,  political  and  economic  advisers.  His  plea  was  backed  up  by 
Senator  Knowland  (Republican)  of  California,  who,  on  his  return  from 
a  tour  in  the  Far  East,  declared  that  the  Nationalists  should  be  helped 
to  hold  Formosa.  Similar  advice  was  given  by  Senator  Taft  and  ex- 
President  Hoover,  who  recommended  that  American  naval  protection 
should  be  accorded  to  Formosa.3  But  the  administration  at  that  time 
refused  to  entertain  such  a  policy.  On  5  January  1950  President  Truman 
announced  that  the  United  States  recognized  the  legal  claim  of  China 
to  Formosa,  in  accordance  with  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  decisions.  The 
United  States,  he  declared,  has  no  desire  to  obtain  special  rights  or  privi¬ 
leges  or  to  establish  military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time.  Nor  does  it 
have  any  intention  of  utilizing  its  armed  forces  to  interfere  in  the  present 
situation  .  .  .  the  United  States  Government  will  not  provide  military  aid 
or  advice  to  the  Chinese  forces  in  Formosa.  In  the  view  of  the  United 

1  Ibid.  3  January  1950.  2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  281-2. 

3  .New  lork  Herald  Tribune ,  4  January  1950. 
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States  Government,  resources  on  Formosa  are  adequate  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  items  which  they  might  consider  necessary  for  defence  of 
the  Island’.1 

On  io  January  1950  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Connally,  quoted  Mr.  Acheson  as  having  told  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  line  of  defence  in  the  Pacific  lay  east 
and  not  west  of  Formosa,  and  ran  through  Japan,  Okinawa  and  the 
Philippines.2  This  was  borne  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State’s  address  to 
the  National  Press  Club  two  days  later,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
the  United  States  would  not  abandon  or  weaken  the  defence  of  Japan  and 
would  continue  to  hold  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  for  which  they  would  apply 
to  the  United  Nations  for  a  trusteeship.  The  defence  agreements  with  the 
Philippines  would  be  carried  out  and  the  United  States  would  tolerate  no 
aggression  there.3  This  by  implication  excluded  Formosa  from  the 
American  defence  zone,  especially  as  Mr.  Acheson  also  remarked  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  undertake  ‘ill-conceived  adventures’  with 
the  object  of  stopping  communism  and  thus  ‘to  deflect  to  ourselves  the 
righteous  wrath  of  the  Chinese  people’.  On  26  January,  following  a 
conference  between  the  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr.  Johnson;  General 
Omar  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it  was  declared  that  neither 
Mr.  Johnson  nor  General  Bradley  was  in  favour  of  an  American  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Formosa,  and  that  civil  and  military  authorities  in  Washington 
were  agreed  upon  this  matter.4 

Thus  in  January  1950  Washington  stood  firm  on  a  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  and  was  apparently  prepared  to  see  Formosa  occupied  by  the 
communists.  This  appeared  quite  likely  to  happen  before  long,  despite 
the  difficulties  of  invasion,  in  view  of  the  unreliability  of  General  Chiang’s 
forces.  In  April  the  communists  secured  a  footing  on  Hainan  Island  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  obtained  control  of  all  of  it.  This  was 
followed  by  Nationalist  evacuation  of  the  Chusan  and  the  Saddle  Islands, 
off  Shanghai,  which  served  to  mitigate  the  Nationalist  blockade  there. 
Communist  armies  were  gathering  opposite  Formosa,  aided,  so  the 
Nationalists  averred,  by  Russian  technicians  and  airmen.  An  invasion 
fleet  of  junks  was  being  collected,  and  these,  if  given  air  cover  against  the 
Nationalist  navy,  would  probably  have  made  good  a  landing  against  the 
ill-equipped  and  demoralized  Nationalist  forces. 

But  meanwhile  relations  between  the  United  States  and  communist 
China  had  been  growing  more  tense,  especially  after  the  Sino-Soviet 
Military  Alliance  of  14  February  1950.  A  Moscow-Peking  axis  had 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  16  January  1950,  p.  79;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  95. 

2  The  Times,  11  January  1950.  3  See  above,  p.  339,  n.  2. 

4  The  Times,  27  January  1950. 
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appeared,  obviously  directed  against  the  United  States.  On  15  March 
1950  Mr.  Acheson,  speaking  in  San  Francisco,  declared  that  the  com¬ 
munist  seizure  of  power  in  China  had  made  it  a  dependency  of  the  Russian 
political  system  and  of  the  Russian  economy.  He  said  that  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  credit  agreement  was  insufficient  for  China’s  needs  and  compared 
unfavourably  with  the  economic  assistance  which  the  United  States  had 
extended  to  Nationalist  China.  The  American  people  wanted  to  remain 
friends  of  the  Chinese  people,  but  these  must  understand  that,  though  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  any 
aggressive  or  subversive  adventures  beyond  their  borders  undertaken  by 
their  new  rulers  would  ‘.  .  .  violate  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They 
would  violate  the  peace  which  the  Charter  was  designed  to  preserve  .  This 
speech  provoked  a  rejoinder  from  the  Chinese  foreign  Minister,  General 
Chou  En-lai,  who  declared  that  it  was  an  attempt  ‘to  dope  some  people 
who  still  lack  experience  of  America’s  aggressive  policy’.  The  U.S.A.  had 
obtained  control  of  Japan  and  South  Korea  after  the  second  World  War 
and  were  now  attempting  to  control  China,  South-East  Asia  and  India. 
American  aid,  General  Chou  declared,  meant  death  for  millions  and  the 
loss  of  national  freedom.1 2 

This  tirade  from  the  man  who  had  sat  with  General  Marshall  and 
Dr.  Stuart  in  the  truce  negotiations  of  1946  an-d  who  had  been  supposedly 
the  most  open-minded  and  conciliatory  of  the  Chinese  communist  leaders, 
was  further  evidence  of  how  closely  these  were  linked  to  Moscow.  Further¬ 
more  they  were  not  only  announcing  their  intention  to  secure  Formosa, 
but  were  also  challenging  the  American  position  in  the  Liuchiu  (Ryukyu) 
Islands,  to  which  China  had  a  long-standing  claim.  On  4  May  1950 
General  MacArthur  told  the  Russian  representative  in  the  Allied  Council 
in  Tokyo  that  these  islands  were  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
U.S.A.  who  were  free  to  take  such  action  as  they  chose  there.3  This  state¬ 
ment  was  denounced  in  a  Peking  broadcast  which  asserted  that  China 
would  not  allow  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  be  turned  into  an  American 
military  base.4 

Finally,  although  General  MacArthur  himself  had  not  yet  publicly 
assailed  the  administration  policy  on  Formosa,  there  was  little  secret  about 
his  disagreement  with  it.  Nevertheless,  as  late  as  24  May  1950,  when  the 
American  consul-general  in  Formosa  advised  his  countrymen  to  leave  the 
island,  unless  they  had  essential  business  there,  the  United  States  appeared 
to  be  resigned  to  a  communist  invasion. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  wrought  a  swift  change.  In  his  statement 
on  27  June  which  announced  American  air  and  naval  support  for  the 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  March  1950,  pp.  467-72  ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 

p.  108.  2  The  Times,  20  March  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  5  May  1950.  4  Ibid.  17  May  1950. 
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South  Koreans,  President  Truman  declared  that  communism  was-  now 
prepared  to  use  armed  invasion  and  war  to  conquer  independent  nations. 
In  these  circumstances  a  communist  occupation  of  Formosa  would  be 
a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area,  and  consequently  the 
United  States  Seventh  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the 
island.  As  a  corollary  to  this  he  was  calling  upon  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  to  cease  all  air  and  sea  operations  against  the  Chinese  main¬ 
land,  which  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  also  enforce.  The  President  said  that 
the  future  status  of  Formosa  must  await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the 
Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations.1 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  28  June  announced  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  its  operations  against  the  Chinese  mainland,  although  it  added 
a  caveat  against  any  alteration  in  the  status  of  Formosa  as  envisaged  in 
the  Cairo  Declaration.2  On  28  June  General  Chou  En-lai  declared  that 
Formosa  would  always  be  part  of  China — this,  he  said,  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Conferences  and  by  the  situation  since  the 
surrender  of  Japan.  He  added  that  the  Chinese  would  fight  to  the  end  to 
liberate  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  ‘American  aggressors’.3  Mr.  Mao  himself 
the  next  day  accused  President  Truman  of  going  back  on  his  undertaking 
on  5  January  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  Formosa.4 

Certainly  the  President  had  laid  himself  open  to  this  charge  and  had 
also  caused  some  embarrassment  to  those  governments  which,  while  sup¬ 
porting  his  action  in  Korea,  were  not  anxious  to  be  involved  in  conflict 
with  the  Chinese  communist  government  in  Peking.5  That  government, 
although  from  the  first  it  championed  the  North  Korean  cause,  had  not 
itself  committed  any  overt  aggression  at  that  date.  To  affront  it  by  inter¬ 
dicting  an  attack  upon  Formosa,  and  by  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  eventual 
allocation  of  that  island,  while  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from  the  danger 
of  Nationalist  raids  should  it  move  troops  northwards,  seemed  to  many 
observers  a  policy  of  doubtful  wisdom.6  Furthermore,  by  linking  the 
Korean  and  the  Formosan  questions,  the  case  of  the  Chinese  government, 
in  demanding  that  it  be  represented  on  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Nationalists  excluded,  was  strengthened. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  July  1950,  p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  632. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  30  June  1950. 

3  New  China  News  Agency ,  30  June  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  633. 

4  New  York  Times,  30  June  1950. 

5  On  26  July  1950  the  British  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Younger,  gave  the  following  written 
reply  to  a  (Question  on  Formosa;  tFormosa  is  still  de  jure  Japanese  territory  and  there  is  no 
Government  of  Formosa  as  such  ...  it  is  the  hope  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  the  disposal 
of  Formosa  will  be  decided,  as  has  always  been  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  with  Japan.’  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  47^f  Written  Answers,  col.  60. 

6  Although  some  Nationalist  air  operations  against  the  mainland  continued,  as  did  their  inter¬ 
ference  with  foreign  shipping. 
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The  Chinese  Nationalists,  although  not  relishing  any  doubt  that  For¬ 
mosa  was  Chinese  territory,  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  the  action  of  the 
United  States  as  the  beginning  of  active  American  support  for  their  cause. 
They  responded  by  offering  to  send  some  33,000  troops  to  South  Korea, 
but  this,  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  was  in  effect  declined 
in  a  reply  which  said  that  there  should  be  discussions  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  General  MacArthur  and  the  Chinese  military  authorities  before 
there  was  any  reduction  of  the  defence  forces  on  Formosa.1 

The  operations  of  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  began  in  mid-July;  the 
vessels  kept  out  of  Chinese — including  Formosan — territorial  waters,  and 
did  not  associate  themselves  with  Nationalist  naval  units.  On  10  July  1950 
the  British  government  had  indicated  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  join  in 
the  defence  of  Formosa.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations  told  correspondents  in  Sydney  that, 
should  a  clash  occur  between  the  Chinese  communists  and  the  United 
States  forces  which  were  guarding  Formosa,  the  British  government  would 
be  guided  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  matter.2 

The  possibility  of  such  a  clash  was  strengthened  when  General  MacArthur 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Formosa  on  31  July-i  August,  and  had  discussions 
with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  General  MacArthur  himself  stated  that 
he  had  come  to  implement  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  any  attack  on  Formosa,  including  the  Pescadores;  for  this  purpose 
he  had  completed  arrangements  for  the  co-ordination  of  American  forces 
with  those  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  dispatch  of  Nationalist  forces  to  Korea  would  be 
inadvisable,  as  jeopardizing  the  defence  of  Formosa.  A  similar  statement 
was  made  by  General  Chiang,  who  said  that  ‘he  welcomed  the  idea  of 
working  again  with  our  old  comrade-in-arms’.  A  Sino- American  Liaison 
Office  was  set  up  in  Taipeh,  with  General  MacArthur’s  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  as  its  head. 

These  moves  aroused  considerable  criticism,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Uneasiness  was  not  allayed  by  General  MacArthur’s  denial 
after  his  return  to  Japan  that  anything  political  had  been  discussed 
between  him  and  General  Chiang,  or  that  he  was  in  disagreement  with 
Washington.  The  amount  of  confidence  that  could  be  placed  in  this  latter 
statement  was  revealed  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  a  message  pre¬ 
pared  by  General  MacArthur  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  got  into  the  American  press,  despite  a  presidential  order  for 
its  withdrawal.  In  this  message  the  General  made  it  clear  that  he  was  in 
profound  disagreement  with  the  views  of  the  administration  and  of  the 

1  See  below,  p.  502. 

2  See  below,  p.  481  and  above,  p.  38  n.  3. 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  about  the  strategic  importance  of  Formosa,  which 
he  declared  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  American  defence  perimeter  in  the 
Pacific.1 

All  this  was  grist  to  the  communist  mill  and  gave  colour  to  Russian  and 
Chinese  communist  charges  of  American  aggression  in  Asia.  Such  an 
accusation  was  formally  made  by  the  Peking  government  in  a  telegram  of 
6  July  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  This  described 
President  Truman’s  statement  of  27  June  on  Formosa  and  the  (alleged) 
invasion  of  Chinese  territorial  waters  there  by  the  American  navy  as  an 
act  of  open  aggression  which  violated  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  reiterated  that 
Formosa  was  an  integral  part  of  China  and  that  the  Chinese  people  were 
determined  to  ‘liberate’  it.2 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  19  July  1950  President  Truman  declared 
that  the  ‘military  neutralization’  of  Formosa  was  without  prejudice  to  poli¬ 
tical  matters  affecting  the  island,  and  again  denied  that  the  United  States 
wished  to  secure  any  special  privileges  there.3  But  General  MacArthur’s 
visit  and  the  establishment  of  a  military  liaison  with  the  Nationalists, 
appeared  to  foreshadow  American  military  assistance  to  the  Nationalists 
in  the  form  of  arms  and  equipment  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  This 
in  fact  it  did,  as  Mr.  Acheson  hinted  on  1 1  August,4  and  he  was  later  to 
reveal  that  in  July  1950  an  American  military  mission  was  sent  to  Formosa 
to  survey  Nationalist  military  resources  and  report  upon  what  they  needed 
to  aid  them  in  defending  the  island.5  This,  while  it  was  justified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  basis  of  the  ‘neutralization  policy’,  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  step  towards  the  MacArthur  policy  of  keeping  the  communists 
permanently  out  of  Formosa. 

On  24  August  1950  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  made  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Security  Council  against  United  States  policy  in  Formosa, 
which  he  stigmatized  as  ‘direct  armed  aggression  on  the  territory  of  China 
and  a  total  violation  of  the  United  Nations’  Charter.’6 

The  United  States  delegate,  Mr.  Warren  Austin,  replied  on  25  August 
in  a  statement  which  denied  the  charge  of  aggression,  and  declared  that 
the  American  action  had  been  taken  because  the  Chinese  communists’ 
intention  of  ‘liberating’  Formosa  threatened  the  security  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  operating  in  Korea.  The  future  legal  status  of  Formosa 
must  be  determined  by  international  action,  he  said  \  meanwhile  the  United 
States  would  welcome  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  United 
Nations.  President  Truman,  in  a  covering  letter,  endorsed  this  explanation.7 

1  See  below,  pp.  503-4  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  660  seqq. 

2  S/1583;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  656. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  i95°>  PP-  I63~9- 

4  The  Times,  12  August  1950. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  26  April  1951. 

6  See  below,  p.  492. 


7  See  below,  p.  493. 
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Just  how  a  Chinese  communist  occupation  of  Formosa  could  threaten 
the  security  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  was  not  clear  in  view 
of  its  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war  and  of  the  complete  air  and  naval 
supremacy  enjoyed  at  that  time  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Chinese  were 
indeed  to  be  a  menace  to  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  but  from  Man¬ 
churia,  not  Formosa,  and  with  armies  some  of  which  had  in  the  early 
summer  of  1950  been  concentrated  for  the  projected  attack  on  Formosa. 
Nor  was  it  very  evident  why  the  future  status  of  Formosa  should  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  consideration  by  the  United  Nations.  Before  June  1 95°  there  had 
been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  become  de  jure  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  as  the  result  of  the  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  which  could  not  be 
long  delayed.  What  other  course  was  there?  To  leave  it  in  Japanese  hands 
would  be  to  alienate  all  Chinese,  irrespective  of  party,  and  to  alarm  all  the 
countries  of  South-East  Asia.  It  was  too  small  to  stand  alone  and  if  it  were 
to  be  under  United  Nations  trusteeship,  who  were  to  be  its  immediate 
guardians  if  not  the  United  States?  General  MacArthur’s  policy  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  logical.  A  hostile  China,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  should  be  hemmed  in  from  the  Pacific  by  a  chain  of  American 
bases,  and  there  should  be  no  gaps  in  the  chain.  British  policy,  too,  was 
consistent:  to  maintain  strict  non-intervention  and  to  leave  the  Chinese 
communists  free  to  complete  their  overthrow  of  the  Nationalists,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  helping  to  convince  them  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  their 
one  friend  in  a  world  of  enemies.  But  the  policy  of  President  Truman’s 
administration  appeared  to  get  the  worst  of  both  worlds :  it  fanned  the 
hostility  of  the  Chinese  communists  and  provided  them  with  a  genuine 
grievance,  while  it  gave  no  security  for  the  future.  On  31  August  President 
Truman  told  correspondents  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Formosan  straits  after  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.1 
This  presumably  meant  that  the  Chinese  communists  would  then  be  free 
to  launch  an  invasion  of  Formosa. 

The  Formosan  question  now  began  to  be  overshadowed  by  ominous 
signs  of  forthcoming  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea.  On  30  August  1950 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  complained  to  the  Security  Council  that 
American  aircraft  had  violated  the  Manchurian  frontier,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  demand  that  American  forces  withdraw  from  Korea.2  The 
United  States  representative  in  reply  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
U.N.  Commission  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  Chinese  government 
then  showed  its  hand  in  a  radio  broadcast  on  8  September  which  declared 
that  the  Security  Council  should  have  invited  China  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  and  should  take  measures  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  forces  from  Korea  ‘so  that  the  question  will  not  be  aggra- 

1  New  York  Times ,  i  September  1950. 

2  S/1743.  See  also  below,  p.  494. 
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vated’.1  On  1 1  September,  however,  a  Russian  proposal  that  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Peking  government  should  be  invited  to  be  present  when  the 
Security  Council  discussed  the  Chinese  complaint  about  Manchuria,  just 
failed  to  get  the  requisite  seven  votes.2  This  produced  another  broadside 
from  General  Chou  En-lai,  who  on  10  September  declared  that  as  his  was 
the  sole  legal  government  of  China,  and  was,  moreover,  the  plaintiff  in 
this  matter,  it  had  the  right  to  attend,  and  all  decisions  taken  in  its  absence 
would  be  null  and  void.3  Two  days  later  General  MacArthur,  in  his 
fourth  Report  to  the  Security  Council,  declared  that  communist  China 
had  given  ‘substantial  if  not  decisive’  military  aid  to  North  Korea  by 
releasing  for  service  in  the  North  Korean  Army  from  50,000  to  60,000 
trained  troops  of  Korean  origin.4  On  23  September  a  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  declared  that  it  was  true  that  Koreans  who  had  fought 
for  the  communists  in  the  civil  war  had  gone  back  home  to  fight,  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  Koreans  in  China  to  do.5 

In  late  September  the  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans  and  the  retreat  of 
the  remnants  of  their  invading  forces  beyond  the  38th  parallel  compelled 
the  United  Nations  to  decide  whether  they  would  rest  content  with  that, 
or  would  seek  to  overthrow  the  North  Korean  regime  and  to  unite  all 
Korea  under  Seoul,  as  President  Rhee’s  government  was  urging  them  to 
do.  On  29  September  1950  the  fateful  eight-Power  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  which  provided  for  ‘appropriate’  steps  to  ensure  conditions  of  peace 
and  security  throughout  the  country  and  for  the  holding  of  elections  under 
United  Nations  auspices  for  ‘the  creation  of  a  unified  and  democratic 
Government  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Korea’.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
Political  Committee  on  4  October.  That  meant  going  on  to  invade  North 
Korea,  and  already  on  30  September  General  Chou  En-lai  had  declared 
that  China  would  not  stand  aside  ‘should  the  imperialists  invade  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  its  neighbours’.  On  1 1  October  Peking  radio  repeated  the  warning, 
and  on  18  October  General  Chou  En-lai  sent  another  protest  about  the 
violation  of  the  Manchurian  border  by  American  aircraft  and  once  more 
called  upon  the  Security  Council  to  take  prompt  steps  to  stop  the  extension 
of  the  conflict  and  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Korea.6 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  plain  warnings  came  before  the  United 
Nations  forces  had  got  anywhere  near  the  Yalu  and  the  hydro-electric 
plants  there.  They  also  came  after  the  Security  Council  had,  on  29  Sep¬ 
tember,  agreed  that  the  Peking  government,  some  time  after  15  November, 
should  be  invited  to  state  its  case  against  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  8  September  1950;  The  Times,  9  September  1950. 

2  S/1759.  And  see  below,  p.  494. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  11  September  1950. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  25  September  1950. 

6  See  below,  pp.  494~5  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  657  seqq. 
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Formosa.  On  26  October  General  Chou  En-lai  again  protested  to  the 
Secretary-General,  and  to  the  Presidents  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of 
the  Security  Council,  against  the  bombing  of  Chinese  territory  by  American 
pilots,  and  as  usual  called  upon  the  Security  Council  to  order  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  American  forces.  On  4  November  a  Peking  broadcast 
declared  that  the  ‘democratic  parties’  of  China  had  issued  a  joint  declara¬ 
tion  that  by  crossing  the  38th  parallel  the  Americans  were  ‘directly 
threatening  the  north-eastern  border  of  China  and  that  support  for  the 
Korean  people  was  therefore  not  only  a  moral  duty  for  the  Chinese,  but 
was  also  dictated  by  the  need  for  self-defence’.2  But  by  this  time  Chinese 
‘volunteers’  were  already  in  North  Korea,  with  powerful  Chinese  armies 
concentrated  just  across  the  Yalu  and  ready  to  intervene.  While  the  precise 
degree  of  collaboration  between  Moscow,  Peking  and  Pyongyang  in  the 
original  attack  upon  South  Korea  can  only  be  a  matter  of  speculation, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  doubt  that  from  the  time  when  United  Nations 
military  intervention,  which  they  had  not  expected,  made  it  possible  that 
the  North  Koreans  would  be  defeated,  the  Chinese  had  been  preparing  to 
come  to  their  aid.  They  might  not  have  done  it  so  openly  had  the  United 
Nations  forces  stopped  at  the  38th  parallel,  as  India  urged  that  they 
should  do,  but  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  North  Koreans 
in  the  field  by  surreptitious  aid;  thus  a  stalemate  would  have  occurred, 
as  indeed  was  to  happen  in  the  following  year.  The  unfortunate  American 
action  in  respect  of  Formosa  and  the  erratic  aim  of  American  pilots 
operating  along  the  Korean-Manchurian  border  gave  die  Chinese  good 
excuses  for  saying  that  an  ultimate  attack  upon  them  was  intended  and 
that  therefore  they  must  act  in  self-defence.  But  their  real  objective  was 
plain  enough  from  the  tenor  of  their  protests  to  the  United  Nations:  they 
wanted  to  save  North  Korea,  and  to  get  the  United  Nations  forces  out  of 
the  whole  country  by  some  sort  of  arrangement  which  would  leave  the 
communists  free  to  try  again  when  the  time  should  seem  ripe. 

On  8  November  1950  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  British  proposal 
that  a  Chinese  delegation  from  Peking  should  be  invited  to  discuss  General 
MacArthur’s  report  on  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea.  This  overture 
was  declined  by  the  Chinese  government  three  days  later  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  headed  by  General  MacArthur  was 
illegally  created.  But  at  the  same  time  Peking  announced  that  a  delega¬ 
tion  would  soon  leave  China  in  response  to  the  Council’s  invitation  in 
respect  of  Formosa,  and  suggested  that  these  could  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  Korean  question.  Meanwhile,  on  10  November,  a  draft  resolution, 
sponsored  by  six  Powers,  including  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Security  Council.  This,  while  calling  upon  all 
Powers  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  North  Koreans,  gave  an  assurance  that 

1  See  below,  p.  495. 
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foreign  troops  would  not  remain  in  Korea  any  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  ensure  stability  and  to  establish  an  independent  government.  The 
Chinese  were  specifically  told  that  no  action  was  intended  against  their 
territory  and  that  their  interests  in  the  Yalu  River  hydro-electric  plants 
would  be  safeguarded.  Similar  disclaimers  of  any  hostile  intent  towards 
China  were  made  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  15  November  and  by  President 
Truman  on  the  following  day.  On  22  November  a  British  assurance  to  the 
same  effect  was  conveyed  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  by  the  British 
charge  d’affaires  in  Peking.1 

But  all  proved  of  no  avail.  On  26  November  1950  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  armies  in  North  Korea  launched  a  major  offensive  against  the 
United  Nations  forces,  which  were  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
When,  on  28  November,  General  Wu  Hsiu-chuan,  the  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  sent  by  the  Peking  government,  addressed  the  Security  Council  ‘it 
might  have  been  Vyshinsky  speaking,  except  that  it  took  almost  a  little 
longer'.2  He  reiterated  the  now  familiar  charges  of  American  aggression 
against  Korea,  China  and  South-East  Asia,  he  declared  that  no  action  by 
the  Council  would  be  legal  while  his  government  remained  unrepresented, 
and  he  demanded  that  the  Council  order  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Korea  and  Formosa,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.3 

Although  in  private  conversations  with  Sir  Benegal  Rau,  the  Indian 
representative,  General  Wu  declared  that  his  government  desired  peace, 
it  was  clear  that  it  wanted  peace  only  upon  its  own  terms.  Fear  that  the 
outbreak  of  general  war  was  at  hand  became  widespread,  since  the  Chinese 
and  Russians  were  evidently  working  in  concert.  The  tension  was  accen¬ 
tuated  when  the  published  account  of  statements  by  President  Truman  at 
his  press  conference  on  30  November  gave  the  impression  that  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  was  impending.4  On  4  December  Mr.  Attlee  arrived  in 
Washington,  evidently  to  try  to  avert  a  full-scale  war  with  China,  while 
on  6  December  Pandit  Nehru  told  the  Indian  Parliament  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  opposed  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  wished  to  see  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cease-fire  arrangement,  and  of  a  demilitarized  zone.  This  should 
be  a  prelude  to  peace  negotiations,  which  should  include  the  Formosan 
question  and  to  which  communist  China  should  be  a  party.5  His  state¬ 
ment  closely  followed  a  joint  appeal  by  a  number  of  Asian  and  Arab 
states  to  the  Peking  government  not  to  allow  their  forces  to  cross  the  38th 
parallel.  The  six-Power  resolution  of  10  November  had  been  vetoed  by 

1  See  below,  pp.  497-8  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  672-81. 

2  As  Mr.  Eden  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  29  November:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  481,  col.  1176. 

3  See  below,  p.  516  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  694. 

4  See  above,  p.  38. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p  713. 
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the  Russian  delegate  in  the  Security  Council  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Assembly  it  was  discarded  in  favour  of 
a  proposal  by  the  Asian-Arab  States  for  the  establishment  of  a  Committee 
of  Three,  including  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  work  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  a  truce.  This  was  adopted  on  14  December,  despite  Russian  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  hoped  that  General  Wu  would  be  authorized  by  his  government 
to  remain  in  New  York  and  to  co-operate  with  the  committee. 

But,  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  spectacle  of  disunity  and  dismay  in 
the  United  Nations  as  well  as  by  their  own  victories  in  Korea,  the  Chinese 
remained  adamant.  On  16  December  General  Wu  told  the  press  that 
he  considered  that  the  cease-fire  proposal  was  simply  a  trap  and  a  device 
to  extricate  the  American  forces.  He  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
Chinese  withdrawal  from  Korea,  unless  the  United  Nations  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  that  country,  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  from  Formosa, 
and  the  Peking  government  were  given  full  recognition  and  representation 
in  the  United  Nations.  He  also  gave  correspondents  the  text  of  another 
fiery  speech  on  American  aggression  in  Formosa,  which  he  had  wanted 
to  deliver  to  the  Political  Committee.  Three  days  later  he  set  out  on  his 
return  journey,  while  on  22  December  General  Chou  En-lai  broadcast 
the  refusal  of  his  government  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  U.N.  cease-fire 
committee,  which,  he  asserted,  had  been  illegally  constituted.1 2 

While  thus  brusquely  rejecting  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  India  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting  in  Korea,  the  Chinese  communist  govern¬ 
ment  was  being  equally  uncompromising  in  the  matter  of  Tibet.3 

So  the  year  1950  closed,  with  a  new  China  emerginging  in  a  form  which 
some  observers  found  ominously  reminiscent  of  the  harsh  and  expansionist 
regime  of  the  first  of  Chinese  Emperors,  the  conqueror  Chin  Shih  Huang 
Ti.  It  ended,  too,  with  the  British  government  still  striving  to  avert  a 
general  conflict  with  the  new  rulers  in  Peking,  a  conflict  which,  by 
entangling  United  Nations  forces  still  more  in  Asia,  might  afford  Marshal 
Stalin  only  too  tempting  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  western  Europe. 
While  the  United  States  government  also  perceived  this  danger  it  could 
not  afford  to  ignore  American  public  opinion,  which  was  thoroughly 
aroused  by  defeat  and  heavy  losses  in  Korea.  It  was,  moreover,  conti¬ 
nuously  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  by  the  exponents  of  an  ‘Asia  first’ 
policy.  Thus  there  was,  as  Mr.  Bevin  frankly  admitted  to  the  Commons 
on  14  December,  ‘a  great  strategic  conflict’,4  and  there  was  much  reason 
to  fear,  at  the  end  of  1950,  that  it  might  be  resolved  in  a  way  disastrous 
alike  for  the  United  Nations,  for  Great  Britain  and  for  western  Europe. 

1  See  below,  p.  497  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  705  seqq. 

2  See  below,  p.  516  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  715  seqq. 

3  See  below,  p.  366. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  482,  col.  1462. 
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(ii)  Central  Asia 

To  the  north-east  the  frontiers  of  China  divided  the  Chinese  province 
of  Manchuria  from  Korea  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Federal  Socialist 
Republic.  Next,  circling  anti-clockwise,  was  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic,  lying  between  Chinese  Inner  Mongolia  and  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
In  the  far  west  the  Chinese  province  of  Sinkiang  marched  with  the  Kazakh, 
Kirgiz  and  Tadzhik  S.S.  Republics  and  with  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir. 
The  frontier  between  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  did  not  reach  to  China, 
but  its  troubles,  like  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir, 
might  do  so.  Farther  to  the  east  China  claimed  suzerainty  over  Tibet, 
and  so  reached  out  to  the  Himalayan  principalities  of  Nepal,  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan.  Continuing,  the  frontier  passed  by  India,  Burma  and  Indo- 
China  before  returning  by  the  South  China  Sea,  the  East  China  Sea  and 
the  Yellow  Sea  to  Korea. 

This  section  is  concerned  with  those  parts  of  this  long  and  often  im¬ 
precise  frontier  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  central  Asia— that  is  to  say, 
from  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  north  round  to  the  Himalayan  principali¬ 
ties  in  the  south.  China,  having  recognized  the  independence  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  retained  nominal  sovereignty  in  Sinkiang  and  was  seeking  to 
translate  into  fact  the  claim  that  Tibet  was  an  integral  part  of  China.  At 
no  point  along  the  long  southern  frontier  from  the  Pamirs  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tongking  was  there  any  lack  of  material  for  frontier  disputes. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  British  from  India  the  three  major  Powers 
in  Asia  were  all  Asian.  From  different  directions  these  three — China, 
India  and  the  U.S.S.R. — stretched  towards  sparsely  inhabited  and  little- 
developed  lands  in  central  Asia,  whose  bounds  or  international  status  were 
contested  or  insecure.  The  greatest,  if  least  Asian,  was  the  Russian.  The 
R.S.F.S.R.,  whose  greater  part  lay  in  Asia,  marched  with  Manchuria 
and  Outer  Mongolia.  Farther  south  were  the  large  Soviet  Republic  of 
Kazakhstan  and,  carved  out  of  Russian  Turkestan,  the  smaller  Uzbek, 
Turkmen,  Kirgiz  and  Tadzhik  Republics,  three  of  which  marched  with 
Sinkiang  to  the  east  and  three  with  Afghanistan  to  the  south.  In  addition 
Russia  was  not  without  interests  or  influence  in  the  outlying  Chinese  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Manchuria  and  Sinkiang  and  perhaps  also  in  Inner  Mongolia. 

India  and  Pakistan  were  both  weakened  in  these  years  by  their  semi¬ 
domestic  dispute  over  Kashmir  as  well  as  by  the  consequences  of  the 
partition  of  the  power  which  had  previously  been  concentrated  in  British 
hands.  In  addition  Pakistani  relations  with  Afghanistan  were  disturbed 
by  a  quarrel  about  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  Durand  Line  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  and  by  an  Afghan  attempt  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  independent  state  of  Pathanistan  within  the  borders  of 
Pakistan. 
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The  American  government  was  remote  from  central  Asian  affairs  but 
not  insensible  to  them.  On  12  January  195°?  a  ^ew  days  before  Mr.  Mao 
Tze-tung  left  China  for  his  visit  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Acheson  used  these 
words  in  an  address  to  the  Press  Club  in  Washington:  The  Soviet  Union 
is  detaching  the  northern  areas  of  China  from  China  and  attaching  them 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  process  is  complete  in  Outer  Mongolia.  It  is 
nearly  complete  in  Manchuria  and  I  am  sure  that  in  Inner  Mongolia  and 
Sinkiang  there  are  very  happy  reports  coming  from  Soviet  agents  to 
Moscow.’1 

On  20  January  1950  Mr.  Vyshinsky  replied.2  In  general  he  stigmatized 
Mr.  Acheson’s  speech  as  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  failure  of  American 
policy  in  China  by  attacking  Moscow.  In  particular  he  pointed  out  that 
the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia  had  been  recognized  by  the  Kuo- 
mintang  and  in  the  Yalta  Agreement;  Russia,  he  said,  had  had  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Outer  Mongolia  for  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  remained,  and  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  Moscow  as,  parts  of  China.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  was  able  to  quote 
some  recent  remarks  by  the  American  consul-general  in  Mukden  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  Russian  annexation  of  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  statement  was  followed  by  a  statement  by  the  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  said  that 
Manchuria  was  being  sovietized  under  the  direction  of  Air.  Li  Li-san,  a 
reliable  friend  of  Moscow.3  On  25  January  1950  the  State  Department 
issued  a  statement  containing  background  material  to  support  Air.  Ache- 
son’s  remarks.4  In  the  eyes  of  the  State  Department  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic  was  a  fiction;  Russia  had  eliminated  all  Chinese  in¬ 
fluence  in  Outer  Mongolia  and  secured  control  for  itself;  the  Alongolian 
People’s  Republic  had  no  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  except  in  the 
Russian,  Chinese,  North  Korean  and  Albanian  capitals;  Outer  Mongo¬ 
lian  trade  was  monopolized  by  Russia;  and  Russia  had  the  right  to  station 
troops  in  Outer  Mongolia.5 

Of  Manchuria  the  State  Department  affirmed  that  the  country  was 
under  the  control  of  a  Sino-Russian  partnership,  in  which  the  Russian 
partner  was  dominant;  that  Russian  control  of  the  railways  exceeded  the 
limits  envisaged  in  the  Sino-Russian  treaty  of  1945;  that  Russian  troops 
remained  in  Port  Arthur  and  in  Dalny;  that  Russia  had  special  com¬ 
mercial  and  navigational  rights  and  exclusive  operation  of  civil  aviation 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  23  January  1950,  pp.  1 1 1  —  1 8 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  96. 

2  New  York  Times,  21  January  1950;  Relazioni  Inter nazionali,  28  January  1950,  pp.  54-55. 

3  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  January  1950. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  February  1950,  pp.  218-19. 

5  For  a  retort  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  see  Soviet  News, 
30  January  1950. 
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as  well  as  control  of  industries,  of  several  coal  and  gold  mines  and  of  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  generated  on  the  Yalu  River.  Therefore, 
concluded  the  State  Department,  ‘the  richest  industrial  area  of  China 
[was]  firmly  behind  the  Far  Eastern  segment  of  the  Iron  Curtain’. 

In  Inner  Mongolia  and  Sinkiang  similar  processes  were  allegedly  at 
work,  though  they  had  not  yet  gone  so  far.  The  Mongol  districts  of 
Manchuria,  generally  regarded  as  parts  of  Inner  Mongolia,  were  alleged 
to  be  under  a  semi-autonomous,  pro-Russian  regime.  Russia  was  reported 
to  be  seeking  permission  to  station  troops  in  Sinkiang  and  had,  in  June 
1949,  secured  from  the  Nationalist  government  a  five-year  extension  of  an 
agreement  of  1939  which  gave  exclusive  civil  air  rights  to  Russia. 

These  American  statements  were  presumably  intended  partly  to  begin 
the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  a  diplomatic  wedge  between  Peking  and 
Moscow  and  partly  to  provide  information  and  propaganda  concerning 
events  and  trends  in  central  Asia.  Action  in  this  part  of  the  world  the 
U.S.A.  were  in  neither  a  position  nor  a  mood  to  take.  Chinese  weakness 
and  divisions  redounded,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to  Russian  advantage. 


(a)  Outer  Mongolia 

After  the  Chinese  revolution  of  191 1  Outer  Mongolia  became  indepen¬ 
dent  of  China,  but  it  achieved  this  detachment  at  the  cost  of  becoming 
dependent  upon  Russia.1  The  deposition  of  the  last  Emperor  in  Peking 
led  the  Mongols  to  denounce  suzerain  rights  exercised  over  them  only  (in 
their  view)  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  in  Peking  had  stood  in 
the  shoes  of  the  Great  Khans  of  the  Mongols.  A  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  1912  was  followed  in  1915  by  a  tripartite  agreement  between 
China,  Russia  and  Mongolia,2  but  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917 
Outer  Mongolia  lost  its  independence.  In  1921  the  capital,  Urga,  was 
taken  by  White  Russian  forces  under  Baron  Ungern  Sternberg,  a  circum- 
stanc  e  distasteful  equally  to  the  authorities  in  Moscow  and  in  Peking.  The 
Baron  was  defeated  and  executed  in  the  same  year  by  Red  Russians,  who 
established  a  Mongol  government  in  Urga  (renamed  Ulan  Bator),  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  government  a  treaty  (which  inter  alia  provided  for  the 
retention  of  Russian  troops  in  Outer  Mongolia)  and  sent  an  Ambassador 
to  Ulan  Bator.  In  1924  the  death  of  the  Hutukhtu,  or  Living  Buddha, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic  on  the  Soviet  model, 
but  in  the  same  year  a  Sino-Russian  treaty  recognized  Outer  Mongolia 
as  an  integral  part  of  China  and  provided  for  the  departure  of  Russian 
troops.3  In  effect  Moscow  was  willing  enough  to  recognize  Chinese 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  Outer  Mongolia  see  Gerard  M.  Friters:  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  and  its  International  Position  (Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1949),  chapters  ix  and  xiv,  for 
the  periods  1917-24  and  1924-49  respectively. 

2  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers ,  igi6,  cx,  810-14. 

3  China  Year  Book,  1924,  pp.  11 92-1 200. 
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suzerainty,  provided  that  in  practice  this  recognition  amounted  to  very 
little.  Outer  Mongolia  continued,  for  geographical  as  well  as  political 
reasons,  to  have  closer  connexions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  than  with  China. 

The  incursion  of  the  Japanese  into  Manchuria  in  1931,  their  occupation 
of  parts  of  Inner  Mongolia  and  the  consequent  threat  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  led  in  1936  to  a  new  treaty  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Outer  Mongolia,  the  Chinese  objecting  on  the  grounds  that  it  impaired 
Chinese  suzerainty.1  During  the  second  World  War  Russian  attention 
was  temporarily  distracted  by  larger  events,  but  in  1945  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  unquestionably  the  only  major  Power  of  consequence  within  sight  of 
Mongolia.  The  Japanese  were  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  while  China  was 
divided  between  two  contending  parties,  of  whom  the  stronger  at  that  time 
was  also  the  more  distant.  The  Mongolian  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Choy 
Bal-San,  visited  Moscow  and  then  declared  war  on  Japan.  The  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  acceded  to  a  Russian  demand  for  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Outer  Mongolia;  in  order  to  minimize  Chinese 
humiliation  this  recognition  was  preceded  by  a  plebiscite.2  On  13  and 
27  February  1946  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  concluded  treaties 
with  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  respectively.  The  treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
comprised  a  treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance,  and  economic 
and  cultural  agreements  similar  to  those  which  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded 
after  the  war  with  its  European  satellites.3  On  24  June  1946  the  Mon¬ 
golian  People’s  Republic  applied  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  The  application  was  supported  by  China  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Security  Council  on  29  August  1946;  it  was  renewed  and  again 
rejected  a  year  later,  China  then  opposing  it  on  the  grounds  that  incidents 
on  the  Sino-Mongolian  frontier  suggested  that  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  was  not  a  peace-loving  state.  Other  members  of  the  Council 
appeared  genuinely  perplexed  about  the  true  position  of  Outer  Mongolia 
and  wanted  more  information  about  its  government. 

On  8  October  1949  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  severed  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government.  In  the  same  month  a  delega¬ 
tion  went  to  Moscow  to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  agreement.  After  the 
Russo- American  exchanges  concerning  Central  Asia  in  January  19504  the 
Russian  Legation  in  Ulan  Bator  and  the  Mongolian  Legation  in  Moscow 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassies.  The  Ambassador  of  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  People’s  Republic  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Shvernik  on 

1  See  Aitchen  K.  Wu:  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  (London,  Methuen,  1950),  pp.  392-3. 

2  These  arrangements  were  formally  embodied  in  an  exchange  of  notes  contemporaneous 
with  the  Sino-Russian  treaty  of  14  August  1945.  The  plebiscite  was  held  on  20  October  1945 
{Soviet  News,  28  August  1945;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24-31  December  1949,  p.  814).  Chinese 
recognition  followed  on  5  January  1946:  New  York  Times,  6  January  1946. 

3  U.N.  Treaty  Series,  vol.  48,  no.  744,  p.  177;  Soviet  News,  1  March  1946. 

4  See  above,  p.  356. 
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13  April  1950  and  on  the  same  day  delivered  to  the  Polish  Ambassador 
in  Moscow  a  note  requesting  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  Ulan  Bator  and  Warsaw.1 

(b)  Sinkiang 

Sinkiang  was  not  officially  regarded  by  any  state  during  1949-50  as 
anything  but  a  province  of  China.2  The  province  went  over  to  the  Chinese 
communists  during  1949  without  fighting,  but  the  distance  and  pre¬ 
occupations  of  any  Chinese  government,  combined  with  Russian  interest 
and  exertions  in  the  province,  led  to  suspicions  that  for  practical  purposes 
Sinkiang  was  becoming  a  Russian  rather  than  a  Chinese  province.3  That 
central  Chinese  control  was  at  a  low  ebb  during  these  years  in  this  largest 
and  least  accessible  province  was  both  inevitable  and  obvious ;  that  Russia 
should  seek  to  profit  from  this  situation  was  both  understandable  and 
traditional;4  but  any  more  precise  assessment  of  Russian  policy  or  of  its 
success  was  largely  a  matter  for  speculation. 

Chinese  influence  in  Sinkiang  had  not  disappeared  in  1 9 1 1  with  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  The  province  continued  to  have  a  Chinese  governor, 
but  in  an  emergency — as  for  instance  during  Muslim  revolts  of  1930-4 
and  1937 — the  governor  had  to  rely  on  Russian  rather  than  Chinese 
assistance.5  This  situation  was  reversed  when  the  Russians  were  defending 
themselves  against  the  German  invaders;  the  governor  turned  eastward 
again  and,  until  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  he  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  Kuomintang  and  with  pro-Kuomintang  groups  in  Sin¬ 
kiang.  This  led,  in  the  later  part  of  1944,  to  a  local  revolt  in  the  Hi  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Sinkiang  and  to  the  establishment  there  of  an  Eastern  Turkestan 
Autonomous  Republic,  friendly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  A  reconciliation  during 
1946  was  only  superficial  and  in  1947  the  Ill  group  again  became  in 
practice  a  separate  unit. 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  which  accompanied  the  signature  of  the  Sino- 
Russian  Treaty  of  14  August  1945  Russia  recognized  Chinese  sovereignty 
over  Sinkiang  and  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  province.6  In  June  1947  China  protested  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  the 

1  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  22  April  1950. 

2  Sinkiang  became  a  Chinese  province  in  1884.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  its  inhabitants 
was  of  Chinese  race.  Sinkiang  looked  rather  to  north,  south  and  west  to  the  related  peoples  of 
Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Russian  central  Asia. 

3  Scotsman,  22  June — an  article  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Green. 

4  The  Ili  district  of  Sinkiang  was  detached  by  a  Muslim  revolt  in  1864  but  recovered  for 
China  by  armed  Russian  intervention  in  1871.  The  Russians  then  showed  no  inclination  to 
withdraw  but  were  bought  off  in  1881  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  accorded  them  an 
indemnity  for  their  help  and  trouble:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1881,  Ixxii,  1 143-50. 

5  Russian  assistance  may  have  been  given  partly  because  of  a  belief  that  these  disturbances 
were  fomented  by  the  Japanese.  See  Aitchen  K.  Wu,  op.  cit.  pp.  257-8,  and  generally  chapters 
vi  and  xvi  for  events  in  Sinkiang  to  1881  and  between  1881  and  1949  respectively. 

6  Wu,  op.  cit.  pp.  400-1;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24-31  December  1949,  pp.  813-14. 
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Mongolian  People’s  Republic  against  an  alleged  invasion  of  Sinkiang  by 
troops  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  assisted  by  Russian  aircraft.1 

In  September  1948  the  Nationalist  government  of  China  notified  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  its  wish  to  determine  an  agreement  of  1939  which  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  Sino-Russian  aviation  company  with  a  monopoly  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion  in  Sinkiang.2  Moscow,  however,  wished  to  extend  this  agreement. 
During  the  first  half  of  1949  the  Russians  were  trying  to  conclude  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  Sinkiang  with  the  Nationalists  before  the  obviously 
impending  collapse  of  the  latter;  the  Russian  objective  was  presumed  to  be 
the  re-establishment  of  the  pre-war  state  of  affairs  whereby  the  Russians 
had  in  effect  been  in  partnership  with  the  Chinese  in  Sinkiang.  The 
Nationalists  on  their  side  were  trying  during  1949-50  to  consolidate  their 
hold  in  the  western  province,  which  may  have  been  envisaged  by  some  of 
them  as  an  alternative  bastion  to  serve — possibly  even  with  Russian 
support3 — as  a  strong-point  for  continuing  the  war  against  the  Chinese 
communists  even  if  southern  China  were  lost. 

In  February  1949  General  Chang  Chih-chung,  Nationalist  governor  of 
the  north-western  provinces,  flew  to  Urumchi,  the  capital  of  Sinkiang,  to 
discuss  with  the  Russian  consul-general  a  renewal  of  the  ten-year  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  signed  in  1939.  Early  in  March  it  was  officially 
announced  in  Nanking  that  a  Russian  mission  had  arrived  in  Urumchi.4 
At  the  same  time  the  Ili  districts  were  reported  to  have  become  more 
friendly  in  their  attitude  to  the  rest  of  Sinkiang.  Different  reasons  were 
advanced  for  this  amiability:  the  conciliatoriness  of  a  new  Chinese 
governor  of  Sinkiang,  the  general  atmosphere  of  detente  accompanying  the 
Sino-Russian  negotiations,  or  a  Russian  design  to  secure  control  of  the 
whole  of  Sinkiang  by  first  uniting  it  and  then  putting  the  Ili  friends  of 
Prussia  in  control  at  Urumchi. 

When  in  June  1949  the  Nationalist  government  left  Nanking  for  Canton, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  alone  accompanied  it,  while  other  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  remained  behind.  This  Russian  move  was  interpreted  in  some  circles 
as  evidence  of  Moscow’s  keen  desire  to  sign  an  agreement  concerning 
Sinkiang  with  the  Nationalist  government.5  In  the  event  no  agreement 
was  signed  though  the  monopoly  of  civil  aviation  granted  to  the  Russians 
in  1939  was  extended  for  five  years.6  In  September  1949  the  governor  and 

1  See  Wu,  op.  cit.  pp.  231-3. 

2  North  China  Daily  News ,  3  September  1 948. 

3  For  the  Russian  attitude  to  the  Chinese  communists  during  1947-8  see  Survey  for  1947-8, 
pp.  269-71  and  277-8. 

4  North  China  Daily  News,  5  March  1949. 

5  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  either  that  Moscow  wished  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  a 
future  communist  government  of  China  or  that  Moscow  doubted  its  ability  to  get  what  it  wanted 
in  Sinkiang  from  such  a  government.  Moscow  may  have  envisaged  a  China  in  which  no  central 
government  would  for  some  time  have  authority  in  outlying  provinces. 

6  South  China  Morning  Post,  3  June  1949. 
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commander-in-chief  in  Sinkiang  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Canton 
to  Peking  by  telegram.1 

In  February  1950,  while  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  and  General  Chou  En-lai 
were  in  Moscow,  a  separate  mission  from  Sinkiang  arrived  in  that  city — 
a  circumstance  which  lent  force  to  Mr.  Acheson’s  statement  of  12  Janu¬ 
ary2  that  Moscow  was  not  treating  Sinkiang  as  a  Chinese  province.  On 
27  March  Moscow  and  Peking  signed  agreements  concerning  Sinkiang.3 
Two  Sino-Russian  companies  were  established  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  to  find 
and  get  oil  and  non-ferrous  metals;  a  similar  company  was  set  up  to  control 
civil  aviation.  This  last  agreement  was  to  run  for  ten  years ;  the  other  was 
to  have  a  life  of  thirty  years.  At  a  press  conference  on  3 1  March  Mr.  Ache- 
son  described  the  total  effect  of  these  agreements  as  the  detachment  of 
Sinkiang  from  China  by  Russia  by  a  familiar  process.4  The  agreements 
themselves  suggested  that  Russia  was  principally  interested  in  two  things : 
mineral  wealth  and  aviation.  While  both  these  things,  especially  the 
former,  were  interesting  enough  in  themselves,  suspicions  of  an  ulterior 
purpose  prompted  on  the  one  hand  rumours  about  the  discovery  of 
uranium,  and  on  the  other  hand  awareness  of  the  possibility  of  bombing 
Indian  cities  from  bases  in  Sinkiang. 

In  Sinkiang  itself  there  was  some  opposition  to  the  new  order  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  transfer  of  the  province  by  its  leaders  to  the  dominion  of 
Peking.  Reports  during  the  summer  of  1950  told  of  revolt  and  then  of  the 
dispersal  of  the  rebels.5 

(c)  The  North-  West  Frontier  of  Pakistan 

The  traditionally  unsettled  area  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Pakistan 
was  as  much  a  source  of  anxiety  in  Karachi  as  it  had  often  been  in  Delhi 
before  the  partition  of  India  in  August  1947.  The  Afghan  government, 
which  before  partition  had  made  approaches  to  the  British  government  in 
India  concerning  the  future  of  the  tribal  areas  on  the  frontier,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  new  Pakistani  state,  soon  after  its  inauguration,  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  securing  the  creation  of  an  independent  sovereign 
state  for  Pathans  living  on  the  Pakistani  side  of  the  Pakistan-Afghan 
frontier.  The  Afghan  government  maintained  that  these  Pathans  had 
been  wrongfully  brought  under  British  rule  in  the  past;  that  the  Durand 
Line  of  1893,  dividing  the  two  countries,  was  not  an  international  frontier 
and  that  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  were  separated  by  a  no-man’s-land 
and  not  by  a  definite  line;  and  that  a  plebiscite  of  1947,  whose  results 

1  New  York  Times,  29  September  1949;  The  Times,  5  October  1949. 

2  See  above,  p.  356. 

3  Soviet  News,  29  March  1950;  The  Times,  31  March  1950. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  April  1950,  p.  568;  New  York  Times,  1  April  1950. 

5  See  for  instance  South  China  Morning  Post,  2  May  1950  and  New  York  Times,  5  June  1950. 
Chinese  reports  alleged  that  the  rebels  were  led  by  Americans. 
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seemed  to  show  that  the  Pathans  in  Pakistan  were  content  with  their 
position  in  the  new  state,  had  not  in  fact  truly  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  people. 

The  number  of  Pathans  in  Afghanistan  was  estimated1  at  three  million; 
an  equal  number  was  thought  to  live  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
of  Pakistan;  and  in  the  intervening  tribal  areas  there  were  probably  a 
further  two  and  a  half  million.  The  language  of  the  Pathans  was  Pushtu — 
hence  an  alternative  name,  Pushtunistan,  for  the  projected  new  state. 
Afghanistan  did  not,  however,  suggest  that  all  these  Pathans  should  be 
included  in  the  new  state.  Pathans  in  Afghanistan  were  not  alleged  to 
desire  any  change,  and  the  western  border  of  Pathanistan  would  not 
therefore  encroach  on  Afghan  territory.  The  extent  of  the  state  sponsored 
by  Afghanistan  was  defined  on  17  April  1950  by  Sardar  Shan  Mahmud 
Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Afghanistan  and  uncle  of  the  King.2  It  would 
reach  from  ‘Chitral,  at  the  north-western  tip  of  Kashmir  and  just  below 
the  high  Pamir  passes  to  Chinese  Sinkiang,  down  to  Sind  in  the  south.  Its 
western  frontier  would  be  the  Durand  Line  ...  its  eastern  frontier  would 
be  the  Indus  river.’3  Thus  delimited,  Pathanistan  would  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  seven  million,  but  the  disputable  ethnic4  and  historical 
arguments  used  to  support  the  Afghan  case  could  have  been  used  to 
attach  to  Pathanistan  not  only  parts  of  Baluchistan  and  Sind  but  perhaps 
even  Karachi  itself.  The  Afghan  Prime  Minister’s  definition  left  the 
southern  border  vague. 

The  origins  of  this  dispute  were  to  be  found  in  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by 
the  British  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  consequent  advance  of  the 
British  into  territory  which  had  but  recently  been  ruled  from  Kabul.5  At 
that  time  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman6  was  consolidating  his  position  in 
Afghanistan  and  was  beginning  to  extend  his  influence  eastward  towards 
the  westward-advancing  British.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand,  the  Indian  Foreign  Secretary,  went  to  Kabul  in  1893 
in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  demarcation  of  the  frontier  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  Empire.7  The  result  was  the  Durand  Line. 
The  precise  course  of  this  line  had  remained  in  some  details  undeter- 

1  The  Times ,  29  June  1949. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  was  one  of  five  remarkable  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Nadir  Shah, 
ruled  Afghanistan  from  1929  to  1933,  as  the  first  king  of  a  branch  of  the  Muhammadzai  family, 
which  had  (in  another  branch)  provided  amirs  and  kings  since  the  accession  of  Dost  Muhammad 
in  1834.  This  Muhammadzai  dynasty  was  the  second  Afghan  dynasty  of  modern  times,  the  first, 
or  Sadozai,  dynasty  having  ruled  from  1747  to  1818.  See  Sir  VV.  K.  Fraser-Tytler :  Afghanistan 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1950),  Part  II,  chapters  iii,  xi,  and  xii  and  genealogical 
table  on  p.  314. 

3  Mew  York  Times,  18  April  1950. 

4  The  fact  that  Afghanistan  was  not  itself  an  ethnic  unit  did  not  prevent  Kabul  from  seeing 
the  virtue  of  ethnic  states  in  other  places. 

5  See  Fraser-Tytler,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  chapters  x  and  xiii.  6  Amir  1880-1901. 

7  See  Fraser-Tytler,  op.  cit.  pp.  188-90,  for  an  account  of  this  mission  and  of  its  results. 
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mined,1  but  this  fact  had  given  rise  to  no  serious  trouble.  More  important 
had  been  underlying  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the  line  and  what  it  was 
intended  to  limit.  In  particular  the  Afghans  probably  never  intended, 
and  had  certainly  not  subsequently  recognized,  any  repudiation  of  Afghan 
influence  among  the  Pathans  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line. 

Varying  attempts  were  made  to  divine  Afghan  motives  for  sponsoring 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Pathanistan  after  1947.  This  policy  was 
far  from  being  proved  acceptable  to  the  Pathans  in  Pakistan  and  was 
somewhat  frowned  upon  in  the  Muslim  world  as  an  unwelcome  and 
embarrassing  advertisement  of  ill-will  between  two  Muslim  states.2  The 
partition  of  India  in  1947  and  the  consequent  dispute  over  Kashmir 
between  the  successor  states  were  perhaps  regarded  in  Kabul  as  a  good 
occasion  for  reviving  old  grievances  or  for  satisfactorily  settling  old  dis¬ 
putes.  Or  the  Afghan  government  may  simply  have  been  in  search  of  an 
issue  with  which  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  affairs.  Some  suspected 
foreign  instigation.3  Nor  was  any  one  of  these  motives  incompatible  with 
the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  others. 

Pakistan  scouted  all  suggestions  that  the  Pathans  within  its  borders 
(other  than  a  few  professional  trouble-makers  such  as  the  Faqir  of  Ipi)4 
were  dissatisfied.  Pakistan  also  insisted  that  the  Durand  Line  was  a  definite 
and  valid  international  frontier  and  that  the  transfer  of  power  by  the 
British  in  1947  had  put  Pakistan  in  the  place  which  the  British  occupied 
by  virtue  of  the  Anglo-Afghan  regulating  treaty  of  1921. 5  The  Afghan 
pretensions  were  regarded  in  Karachi  as  a  mischievous  concoction.6 

In  1948  Kabul  attempted,  by  sending  Shah  Wali  Khan  to  Karachi  and 
Sardar  Faiz  Muhammad  Khan  to  London,  to  secure  recognition  of  special 
Afghan  interests  among  the  Pathan  tribes  living  eastward  of  the  Durand 
Line,  but  no  agreement  resulted.  When  in  Feburary  1949  a  rising  in 
Waziristan,  allegedly  instigated  by  the  Faqir  of  Ipi,  was  dispersed  by  the 
Pakistani  authorities  with  the  use  of  aircraft,  anti-Pakistan  broadcasts 
from  Kabul  were  so  vigorous  that  Karachi  delivered  a  note  of  protest. 
Afghan  charges  of  indiscriminate  Pakistani  bombing  and  of  attacks  on 

1  Ibid.  p.  189. 

2  The  King  of  Afghanistan  visited  a  number  of  Muslim  states  in  the  early  part  of  1950  on 
his  way  back  to  Kabul  from  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consult  an  eye  specialist.  Afghanistan 
and  Jordan  entered  into  treaty  relations  in  October  195°  {The  Times,  2  October  1950). 

3  The  innuendo  being,  of  course,  directed  against  Moscow.  A  Russian  Ambassador  presented 
his  credentials  in  Kabul  on  8  January  1950.  An  Afghan  Ambassador  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
20  January  1950.  On  18  April  1950  an  Afghan  trade  delegation  arrived  in  Moscow  and  on 
18  July  1950  a  four-year  trade  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Afghanistan  was  signed 
(ibid.  19  July  1950). 

4  The  Faqir  of  Ipi  had  been  causing  trouble  of  a  familiar  and  local  sort  since  Pakistan  with¬ 
drew  all  troops  from  the  tribal  areas  in  December  1947. 

5  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1921,  cxiv,  1 74-9. 

6  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  rival  contentions  see  ‘Afghan  claims  against  Pakistan’  in  The 
Asiatic  Review,  July  1950,  PP-  1104-8. 
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villages  were  denied  by  Karachi,  which  defended  its  use  of  force  on  the 
grounds  that  other  methods  of  preventing  the  insurgents  from  destroying 
a  bridge  had  first  been  tried  without  success.  On  31  March  the  Afghan 
charge  d’affaires  in  Karachi  was  recalled ;  the  Ambassador  and  counsellor 
had  already  left.  Before  his  departure  the  charge  d’affaires  stated  that 
Pakistan  had  promised  in  writing  in  1947  ‘that  they  would  respect  the 
independence  of  the  tribal  areas  and  would  never  use  force  against  them’.1 
This  was  denied  by  the  Pakistani  Foreign  Office  on  4  April. 

Up  to  this  point  the  dispute  had  been  conducted  mainly  through  the 
press  and  wireless  and  by  means  of  local  frontier  disturbances.  In  April 
1949,  however,  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister  and  Commander-in-Chief 
established  himself  temporarily  at  Jalalabad  and  thence  made  extensive 
tours  in  the  border  areas.  In  the  same  month  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to 
Pakistan  were  organized  among  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Durand 
Line;  these  demonstrations  suggested  that  the  Pakistani  policy  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  troops  from  the  frontier  areas  and  of  assuring  to  the  Pathans  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  worthy  existence  in  Pakistan  was  bearing  fruit.  There  was  some 
vague  talk  of  securing  the  return  of  ex-King  Amanullah  of  Afghanistan, 
who  had  been  expelled  in  1929  and  was  living  in  Rome. 

On  12  June  1949  there  was  a  further  incident  of  consequence  in  Waziri- 
stan.  A  Pakistani  aircraft  fired  on  an  assembly  of  armed  men,  believed  to 
consist  of  followers  of  the  F  aqir  of  Ipi  together  with  Afghan  levies.  Karachi 
complained  that  Afghan  forces  were  infiltrating  into  tribal  areas  east  of  the 
Durand  Line,  while  Kabul  contended  that  the  incident  had  occurred  on 
the  Afghan  side  of  the  line.  On  19  June  the  Pakistani  Ministry  of  Defence 
stated  in  a  communique  that  a  full  inquiry  had  established  that  no  incident 
had  occurred  within  Afghan  territory.2  A  Pakistani  reconnaissance  air¬ 
craft  had  (the  communique  explained)  sighted  an  armed  assembly;  the 
aircraft  had  returned  to  base  for  a  supply  of  leaflets;  on  its  return  with 
these  leaflets  it  was  fired  upon  by  the  assembly.  The  Afghan  government 
suggested  a  commission  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  India,3  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  The 
Pakistani  government  was  willing  to  agree  to  an  inquiry  but  unwilling  to 
elevate  the  dispute  to  the  level  which  would  be  implied  by  inviting  the 
assistance  of  other  Powers.  Eventually  an  inquiry  was  held  in  Kabul  in 
July  1949  by  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  immediately  concerned. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Pakistani  pilot  had  made  a  mistake 

1  Statesman,  6  April  1949. 

2  Ibid.  21  June  1949. 

3  A  treaty  of  friendship  for  five  years  between  India  and  Afghanistan  was  signed  on  4  January 
1950  and  came  into  force  on  30  September  1950  ( The  Times,  5  January  1950).  A  commercial 
agreement  was  concluded  on  4  April  1950  ( Statesman ,  15  April  1950).  A  leading  article  in  the 
Hindu  on  6  January  1950  was  at  pains  to  controvert  the  notion  that  there  should  be  special  ties 
between  Muslim  countries  merely  by  virtue  of  their  religion. 
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and  that  the  incident  had  occurred  2,100  yards  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the 
border.  Pakistan  agreed  to  pay  damages  for  the  error. 

In  the  prevailing  atmosphere  border  incidents,  which  continued  to  oc¬ 
cur,  attracted  more  attention  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  On 
3  July  1949  the  President  of  the  Afghan  Parliament  repeated  the  Afghan 
contention  that  the  Durand  Line  did  not  constitute  an  international 
frontier.  Further,  it  was  reported  in  October  that  a  National  Assembly  of 
Pushtunistan  had  assembled  on  20  October  and  had  formed  a  committee 
to  act  as  a  provisional  government. 

On  29  December  1949  the  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  arrived 
in  Karachi  for  consultations.  Two  days  later  the  Afghan  government 
banned  the  entry  of  all  Pakistani  daily,  weekly  and  periodical  papers. 
Afghan  propaganda  complained  that  Pakistan  had  instituted  an  economic 
blockade  of  Afghanistan;  Pakistani  speakers  denied  this  and  insisted  that 
on  the  contrary  their  country  was  showing  remarkable  forbearance. 
Afghan  broadcast  abuse  of  Pakistan  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  assembly  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  on  6  January  1950;1 
allegations  of  strong  support  in  Pakistan  for  the  idea  of  a  separate  Pathan 
State  were  denied,  and  attacks  were  made  on  Afghanistan  as  an  undemo¬ 
cratic  state  and  as  the  black  sheep  in  the  Muslim  family.  On  9  January 
Mr.  Liaqat  Ali  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  in  a  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Karachi,  also  attacked  Afghan  mischief-making  on  the  frontier.” 
The  Prime  Minister  maintained  that  the  wishes  of  the  Pathans  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Durand  Line  had  been  fairly  consulted  and  clearly 
ascertained  in  1947,  that  they  were  good  Pakistani  citizens  and  that  Paki¬ 
stan  had  no  intention  whatever  of  surrendering  any  part  of  its  territory. 
The  Pakistani  case  was  supported  by  the  British  Minister  for  Common¬ 
wealth  Affairs,  Mr.  Philip  Noel-Baker,  who  said  in  Karachi  on  21  January 
that  in  the  British  view  Pakistan,  the  legal  inheritor  of  British  rights  and 
obligations,  had  adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  during  the  disputes 

In  April  1950,  after  the  Afghan  Prime  Minister’s  definition  (already 
noted)4  of  the  borders  of  Pathanistan,  a  member  of  the  Pakistani  Embassy 
in  Kabul  was  expelled  from  Afghanistan.  Karachi  piotested,  Kabul 
replied;  Karachi  rejected  the  reply.  In  June  Pakistan  protested  again 
against  violations  of  its  territory,  and  in  the  same  month  W  ashington  and 
London  intervened  and  remonstrated  against  Afghan  countenance  of 
separatist  intrigues. ^  On  13  July  1950  the  Shah  of  Persia  offered  to  mediate, 
but  although  it  was  announced  in  Karachi  on  3  August6  that  Pakistan 
accepted  the  offer,  the  Persian  initiative  remained  unproductive. 

1  The  Times,  7  January  1950. 

2  Ibid.  11  January  1950;  Statesman,  11  January  1950. 

3  Hindu,  23  January  1950.  See  also  an  earlier  and  similar  statement  by  Mr.  Noel-Baker  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  30  June  1949:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  466,  coll.  1491-2. 

4  See  above,  p.  362.  5  Hindu,  20  June  1950.  Daily  Telegraph,  4  August  1950. 
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An  incursion  by  Afghan  regular  troops  on  30  September  1950  was 
announced  in  Karachi  on  4  October  and  denied  in  Kabul  on  the  next  day. 
Pakistan  formally  protested  on  6  October,1  and  on  7  October  Mr.  Liaqat 
Ali  Khan  said  that  there  had  been  five  such  incursions  since  June.2  Paki¬ 
stan,  repeated  its  Prime  Minister,  desired  peace  but  would  yield  no  terri¬ 
tory.  On  the  same  day  a  provisional  government  of  South  Pushtunistan 
was  reported  to  have  been  set  up  in  Tobah  in  Baluchistan.3  In  December 
the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  urged  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  to  confer 
together  in  order  to  settle  their  dispute.4 

(d)  Tibet 

The  international  importance  of  events  in  Tibet  during  1949-50  derived 
from  two  circumstances:  first,  from  the  fact  that  Tibet  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  scene  of  a  further  extension  of  the  effective  influence  of  the 
communist  government  of  China;  and,  secondly,  from  the  fact  that  this 
extension  of  Chinese  power  produced  a  clash  between  Peking  and  Delhi. 
At  the  root  of  these  matters  lay  two  uncertainties  which  had  on  previous 
occasions  made  Tibet  a  subject  of  international  dispute — uncertainty 
about  the  status  of  Tibet  and  uncertainty  about  its  frontiers.  The  most 
prominent  issue  was  that  which  concerned  the  relation  of  Tibet  to  China. 
China  now  claimed  Tibet  as  an  integral  part  of  China;  Tibet  now  asserted 
that,  despite  a  period  of  limited  Chinese  suzerainty  in  the  past,  Tibet  was 
an  independent  state. 

The  claim  of  the  Lamas  to  temporal  power  in  Tibet  reached  back”to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Kublai  Khan,  having  been  converted  to 
Buddhism  and  having  in  1279  ousted  the  last  Sung  Emperor  of  China, 
granted  rights,  sometimes  referred  to  as  sovereign  rights,  in  Tibet5  to  a 
Tibetan  Lama.  The  rule  of  a  succeeding  dynasty  was  disturbed  by  the 
reforming  movement  of  the  Yellow  Hat  Buddhists,  whose  second  leader,6 
Ganden  Trup-pa,  became  reincarnate  after  his  death  in  1474.  Thus  began 
the  line  of  the  Dalai  Lamas  (this  title  was  conferred  upon  the  third  of  them), 
of  whom  the  fifth  triumphed  in  1641  over  the  older  dynasty  and  visited  in 
1652  the  court  of  the  first  Manchu  Emperor  of  China,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  treated  as  an  independent  ruler. 

The  period  of  direct  Chinese  interference  and  control  in  Tibet  began 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  after  fighting  between  Tibetans  and 
Mongols,  the  Chinese  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tibetans  and  established 
a  garrison  and  political  officers  in  Lhasa.  A  Tibetan  attempt  to  evict  the 

New  York  Times ,  7  October  195°-  2  Observer ,  8  October  1950. 

3  Hindu,  9  October  1950. 

4  New  lork  Herald  Tribune,  2  December  1950;  Pakistan  News,  16  December  1950. 

5  Including  Kam  and  Amdo  in  the  south-east  and  north-east  respectively. 

The  first  leader  of  the  movement  was  Tsong  Ka-pa,  who  was  born  in  1358. 
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Chinese  in  the  middle  of  the  century  failed.  Later  the  Chinese  helped 
the  Tibetans  to  repel  a  Gurkha  invasion  from  Nepal  (1788-92).  At  about 
the  same  time  the  appearance  of  the  first  Englishmen1  in  Tibet  may  have 
roused  Chinese  suspicions,  but  the  East  India  Company  did  not  yet  repre¬ 
sent  a  threat  to  Chinese  domination  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Chinese  control  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Dalai  Lamas  died  young  on  the  eve  of  assuming  their  full  temporal  powers. 

This  phase  in  Tibetan  history  ended  with  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  with  the  coincidence  of  the  rising  power  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India  with  the  decline  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China.  The  British 
neither  denied  Chinese  suzerainty  nor  claimed  suzerainty  or  territory  for 
themselves.2  Great  Britain  did,  however,  successfully  challenge  by  the 
Younghusband  expedition  in  1903  the  Chinese  monopoly  in  Tibet.3  A 
third  Power,  Russia,  appeared  on  the  scene,  or  at  least  in  the  wings.4 
Tibetan  power  was  reasserted  with  fluctuating  fortunes  by  a  remarkable 
ruler,  the  thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  (1893-1933),  and  after  the  Chinese 
revolution  of  1911  Tibet  claimed  de  facto  independence,  ripening  to  de 
jure  independence.  Meanwhile  the  thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  was  in  India. 
Having  fled  before  the  Younghusband  expedition,  first  to  Mongolia  and 
then  to  China,  he  had  been  received  in  China  with  much  less  respect  and 
consideration  than  had  been  shown  to  him  in  Peking  during  his  fifth 
incarnation,  and  when  his  return  to  Lhasa  in  1909  seemed  to  be  but  the 
prelude  to  renewed  Chinese  tutelage  he  fled  to  India,  where  he  arrived 
shortly  before  the  Chinese  reoccupied  Lhasa  early  in  1910. 

After  the  Chinese  revolution  Tibet  became  in  fact  an  independent  state,5 
and  there  was  no  resident  Chinese  representative  in  Lhasa  until  1934.  The 
fall  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Chinese  from 
Tibet  for  twenty-three  years  marked  in  Tibetan  eyes  the  end  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  outside  control.  The  British,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  go 
so  far.  At  a  conference  at  Simla  in  1913-14  between  British,  Chinese 

1  George  Bogle,  sent  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1774,  was  the  first.  He  was  followed  in  1783  by 
Samuel  Turner.  Thomas  Manning,  who  was  in  Lhasa  for  some  months  during  1811-12,  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  see  and  speak  with  the  Dalai  Lama. 

2  By  a  treaty  of  1890  Tibet  recognized  British  suzerainty  over  Sikkim:  British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers,  i88g-i8go,  Ixxxii,  9-11. 

3  The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  break  down  the  Tibetan  isolationism,  which 
was  largely  the  fruit  of  Chinese  policy  and  redounded  to  Chinese  advantage.  An  Anglo-Chinese 
convention  of  1906  in  effect  recognized  the  success  of  the  Younghusband  expedition;  the  Chinese 
accepted  the  establishment  of  British  marts  in  Tibet  and  the  abolition  of  customs  between  Tibet 
and  India:  ibid.  igog-igo6,  xcix,  171-3. 

4  In  1907  the  British  and  Russian  governments,  defining  their  respective  spheres  of  interest  in 
Asia,  agreed  that  neither  should  interfere  in  domestic  Tibetan  affairs  or  send  representatives 
there  (ibid.  igo6-igoj,  c,  555-60).  Distrust  of  Russia,  combined  with  what  has  alternately  been 
called  the  foresight  or  the  ambition  of  Lord  Curzon  (Viceroy  of  India  1899-1905),  was  a  contri¬ 
butory  cause  of  the  despatch  of  the  Younghusband  expedition. 

5  As  did  also  Outer  Mongolia.  These  two  recognized  one  another  as  independent  states  by 
a  treaty  of  January  1913. 
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and  Tibetans  the  British  government  was  prepared  to  recognize  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  Tibet,  provided  that  China  agreed  to  grant  autonomy  to 
Tibet.1  (This  British  policy  was  restated  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Chinese 
government  in  1921  and  again  in  a  note  dated  5  August  1943')  The  Simla 
conference  produced  no  agreement  binding  the  three  parties,2  however, 
and  in  the  years  which  followed  the  Nationalist  and  communist  govern¬ 
ments,  which  succeeded  the  imperial  government  of  China,  enlarged 
earlier  Chinese  contentions  and  claimed  Tibet  as  an  integral  part  of  China. 

In  1928  the  Kuomintang  sent  a  mission  to  Lhasa  to  invite  Tibet  to 
become  part  of  China.  The  bait  was  protection  against  Russia,  whose 
reviving  interest  (abated  by  the  revolution  of  1917)  had  been  discerned 
behind  a  Mongolian  mission  to  Lhasa  in  the  previous  year.  The  Chinese 
mission  was  without  result,  however,  and  in  193 1-2  there  was  fighting 
between  Tibetans  and  Chinese  Nationalists,  until  other  troubles  caused 
the  Kuomintang  to  desist.3  In  1934  China  took  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  death  in  the  previous  year  of  the  thirteenth  Dalai  Lama  to  renew 
connexions  with  Lhasa.  A  Chinese  mission  reached  Lhasa  bearing  con¬ 
dolences  and  another  invitation  to  the  Tibetans,  as  one  of  the  five  races 
of  China,  to  join  the  Chinese  state.  But  China  was  not  then  in  a  position 
to  prosecute  its  claims  more  vigorously  than  by  the  dispatch  of  a  mission 
and  the  enunciation  of  a  wish.  The  mission  remained  in  Lhasa  from  1934 
to  1949,  when  the  reverses  of  the  Kuomintang  enabled  the  Tibetans  to 
expel  it  with  impunity.4  But  although  the  Kuomintang  had  by  1949  l°st 
any  chance  of  reasserting  Chinese  claims  over  Tibet,  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munists  were  now  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Moreover,  not  only  did  they  have 
an  army  on  or  near  Tibetan  soil;  they  were  also  able  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Panchen  Lama. 

The  Panchen  Lama,  like  the  Dalai  Lama,  belonged  to  the  dominant 

1  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  431-2. 

2  The  delegates  to  the  conference  reached  agreement  on  a  division  of  Tibet  into  two  parts. 
Outer  Tibet  and  Inner  Tibet.  In  Outer  Tibet,  the  westernmost  part,  Chinese  suzerainty  would 
be  recognized  but  there  would  be  no  Chinese  interference  and  not  more  than  300  Chinese  troops. 
Great  Britain  agreed  not  to  annex  any  part  of  Tibet  or  to  send  troops  or  officials  into  Tibet. 
China,  however,  refused  to  ratify  this  agreement,  objecting  both  to  the  division  of  Tibet  into  two 
parts  and  also  to  the  frontiers  proposed  for  each  part.  Accordingly  a  separate  Anglo-Tibetan 
agreement  on  the  same  lines  was  concluded  on  3  July  1914  and  formally  communicated  to  the 
Chinese  government. 

3  In  1936  the  Tibetans  also  fought  Chinese  communists  and  drove  them  out  of  Kam. 

4  The  mission  left  Lhasa  on  20  July  1949.  Farewells  were  courteous  and  amicable,  and  early 
reports  of  a  revolt  and  of  violence  were  afterwards  found  to  have  erred.  Although  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  eviction  of  these  representatives  of  the  Kuomintang  was  dictated  by  Lhasa’s 
desire  to  eliminate  a  possible  source  of  provocation  to  Peking  ( News  Chronicle,  28  July  1949  and 
Hindu,  29  July  1949),  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Lhasa  was  doing  more  than  avail  itself  of 
an  opportunity  and  an  excuse  to  remove  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  unwelcome  Chinese  claims. 

On  2  September  1949  the  Chinese  communists  welcomed  the  eviction  of  the  mission  qua 
Kuomintang  mission  but  not  qua  Chinese  mission  and  repeated  the  claim  that  Tibet  was  part 
of  China:  Statesman,  5  September  1949. 
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Yellow  Hat  branch  of  Tibetan  Buddhism.  He  was  spiritually  superior  to 
the  Dalai  Lama  in  that  the  Bodhisatva  incarnate  in  the  latter  was  inferior 
to  the  Bodhisatva  incarnate  in  the  former.  The  Panchen  Lama  exercised 
temporal  authority  in  a  small  area  but  was  unquestionably  of  less  conse¬ 
quence  than  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the  material  world.  These  two  Lamas,  or 
perhaps  more  precisely  their  respective  supporters,  were  often  on  bad 
terms.  In  foreign  affairs,  if  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  the  thirteenth  Dalai 
Lama  had  preferred  the  British  to  the  Chinese,  while  his  contemporary 
Panchen  Lama  had  preferred  the  Chinese  to  the  British.  In  1923  this 
Panchen  Lama  fled  from  Tibet  to  China,  where  he  died  in  1937,  four  years 
after  the  death  of  the  thirteenth  Dalai  Lama.  In  1 944  a  reincarnation  of 
the  Panchen  Lama  was  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Chinghai 
province  of  China.  The  relevant  authorities  in  Tibet  declared  themselves 
ready  to  recognize  the  boy  provided  that  he  were  sent  to  Tibet  to  undergo 
the  prescribed  tests;  meanwhile,  however,  he  remained  but  a  candidate. 
In  1949,  after  the  eviction  fi'om  Lhasa  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  mission, 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  Chinghai  installed  this  boy  as  Panchen  Lama 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  provincial  capital,  Sining.  In  September  1949  the 
Chinese  communists  took  the  nearby  town  of  Kumbun,  where  the  reputed 
Panchen  Lama  was  believed  to  be,  and  on  29  November  Peking  broadcast 
an  appeal  by  him  to  the  Chinese  communists  to  liberate  Tibet.  Mr.  Mao 
and  the  Chinese  commander-in-chief,  General  Chu  Teh,  replied:  The 
liberation  of  Tibet  was  only  a  matter  of  time.1 

Meanwhile  in  Lhasa  the  Dalai  Lama,2  having  rid  his  capital  in  July 
1949  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  mission,  was  proposing,  according  to 
reports  from  Kalimpong  in  the  last  days  of  1949, 3  to  strengthen  his  position 
against  the  Chinese  by  appointing  Tibetan  Ambassadors  in  India,  Nepal, 
China,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.4  These  reports  were  followed  almost 

1  North  China  News  Agency,  29  November  1949.  On  18  November  the  Manchester  Guardian 
reported  rumours  of  a  three  months’  campaign  against  Tibet  beginning  in  July  1950.  Questioned 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1  December  1949  regarding  the  threat  to  Tibetan  security,  the 
Minister  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  Mr.  Noel-Baker,  said  that  the  British  government  was 
in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  governments  and  with  other  members 
of  the  Commonwealth:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  470,  coll.  1306-7. 

2  The  Dalai  Lama  had  been  rediscovered  in  his  fourteenth  incarnation  in  1938.  After  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  verification  he  assumed  his  position  in  1940,  and  on  17  November  1950, 
at  the  unusually  early  age  of  1 5,  he  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  regent.  The  last  years  of  his 
minority  were  troubled  by  quarrels  between  the  regent  and  an  ex-regent  who  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  murder  the  regent.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  1 947.  The  ex-regent,  who  was  alleged 
to  be  pro-Chinese,  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  died.  One  monastery,  which  rose  in  revolt  and 
killed  its  abbot,  held  out  for  two  weeks  before  capitulating.  There  was  a  further  unsuccessful 
rising  in  August  1 948 :  see  Daily  Telegraph  and  New  York  Times,  9  August  1 948. 

3  Statesman,  29  December  1949. 

4  The  despatch  of  a  trade  mission  which  travelled  via  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  then  to  Paris,  London  and  Rome  between  July  and  December  1948  was  an  earlier 
assertion  of  independence  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed  or  unrebuked  in  China.  See  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  5  August  and  2 1  October  1 948. 
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immediately  by  the  establishment,  by  the  Chinese  communists,  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  Tibetan  government  in  Chinghai  and  by  notification  from  Peking 
that  Tibet  had  no  right  to  dispatch  independent  missions  abroad  and  that 
the  reception  of  such  missions  would  be  an  act  hostile  to  China.1  When 
shortly  afterwards  the  President  of  the  provisional  Tibetan  government 
died,  the  Panchen  Lama  was  reported  to  have  taken  his  place.2  The  pro¬ 
visional  Tibetan  government  concluded  a  treaty  with  Peking,  whereby 
the  latter  undertook  to  liberate  Tibet. 

In  February  1950  the  Tibetan  government  dispatched  a  mission  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  Chinese  communists  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Hongkong.  This  mission  proceeded  via  Kalimpong  to  Calcutta,  which  it 
reached  in  April.  In  May  it  returned  briefly  to  Kalimpong  because  of  the 
heat,  but  in  June  it  was  back  again  in  Calcutta.  It  was  unable  to  continue 
on  its  journey  to  Hongkong,  however,  because  visas  issued  to  its  members 
by  the  government  of  India  at  the  request  of  the  British  government  were 
cancelled  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  been  issued  in  error.3  The  mission 
then  went  to  Delhi,  back  to  Kalimpong  in  July,  again  to  Calcutta  in 
August  and  finally  returned  on  5  September  to  Delhi,  where  it  hoped  to 
have  talks  with  the  newly  appointed  Chinese  Ambassador  to  India.  The 
Chinese  Ambassador  proved  on  his  arrival  to  lack  either  the  authorization 
or  the  inclination  to  do  more  than  listen  to  what  the  Tibetans  had  to 
say,  and  no  progress  had  been  made  when  the  Chinese  invaded  T  ibet  on 
7  October.  The  invasion  was  not  announced  by  Peking  until  25  October, 
when  the  news  was  given  over  the  wireless.4 

The  advance  of  communist  troops  into  Tibet  was  not  unexpected. 
Indeed  the  delay  of  the  invasion  to  October  caused  more  surprise  than 
the  invasion  itself.  In  May  1 950  broadcasts  from  Sining  and  Peking  by  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  provincial  government  in  Chinghai  had  repeated 
the  assertion  that  Tibet  was  to  be  liberated  and  had  warned  Tibetans  to 
expect  no  help  from  the  U.S.A.  or  Great  Britain.  These  messages  promised 
freedom  of  religion  and  regional  autonomy.5  Rumours  in  August  of  im¬ 
pending  invasion  were  followed  in  the  next  month  by  a  tendency  to  believe 
that  the  year  was  now  too  far  advanced  for  military  operations.  In  October 
the  initial  advance  of  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  inter¬ 
mittent  and  imprecise  reports,  was  soon  halted,  but  whether  by  natural 
obstacles  or  by  Chinese  policy  was  not  clear.  Nor  was  it  clear  whether  the 

1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  28  January  1950,  p.  55. 

2  Hindu,  7  June  1950. 

3  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  8  June  1950. 

4  The  Times,  25  October  1950.  The  Tibetan  mission  in  Delhi  was  reported  on  23  October  to 
have  received  instructions  from  Lhasa  to  proceed  to  Peking. 

Concurrently  with  the  peregrinations  of  this  mission  another  mission  from  Lhasa  visited 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Formosa.  The  leader  of  this  second  mission  was  a  brother  of  the 
Dalai  Lama:  The  Times,  24  May  1950. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  23  May  1950. 
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Chinese  advance  was  primarily  intended  to  secure  military  control  of  the 
capital  and  the  country  or  to  induce  Lhasa  to  submit  to  Chinese  demands 
without  further  display  of  force.  On  7  November  Tibet  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  invoked  the  good  offices  of  that  organization  to  secure 
a  peaceful  settlement.1  On  15  November  Salvador  fded  a  request  for  a 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Tibetan  situation,  but  on  24  Novem¬ 
ber  (the  day  on  which  a  delegation  from  Peking  arrived  at  Lake  Success)2 
the  General  Committee  resolved  unanimously  to  postpone  the  matter  sine 
die.  Embarrassment  and  a  sense  of  impotence  probably  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  this  decision.  A  further  appeal  was  made  by  Tibet 
on  2  December. 

Meanwhile  on  17  November  1950  the  Dalai  Lama  assumed  full  powers 
at  the  unusually  early  age  of  fifteen.  Four  days  later  he  left  his  capital  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  the  invaders  at  arm’s  length  or 
alternatively  to  seek  refuge  in  India.3 

The  Chinese  decision  to  use  force  against  Tibet  was  an  unpleasant  shock 
to  the  government  of  India.  In  general  it  was  the  policy  of  India  to  estab¬ 
lish  friendly  relations  with  Peking.  Over  the  particular  issue  of  Tibet 
Indian  policy  aimed  at  securing  a  peaceful  settlement  between  China  and 
Tibet,  while  making  it  plain  that  India  would  not  interfere  otherwise 
than  diplomatically.  On  6  February  1950  Pandit  Nehru  said  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  India  would  not  interfere  in  this  question,4  and  on  28  Febru¬ 
ary  an  official  in  Delhi  said  that  India  would  not  take  military  action 
if  China  invaded  Tibet.5  In  August  the  Indian  government  took  a  more 
positive  step  by  informally  urging  upon  Peking  the  desirability  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement;  the  Chinese  reply  was  regarded  as  satisfactory;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  promised  talks  in  Delhi  between  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
and  the  Tibetan  mission  would  produce  a  solution,  for  which  the  Indian 
government  would  deserve  a  share  of  credit.6  This  optimism  was  rudely 
shaken  in  October,  and  relations  between  Delhi  and  Peking  became 
strained. 

On  26  October  1950  India  delivered  to  the  Chinese  government  a  note 
expressing,  in  clear  and  forceful  terms,  regret  and  surprise  at  the  action  of 
China.7  The  Chinese  reply  on  30  October  emphasized  that  Tibet  was  an 
integral  part  of  China  and  that  Chinese  actions  in  Tibet  were  entirely 
domestic.  Tibet,  said  Peking,  had  to  be  liberated;  hopes  of  a  peaceful 


1  Relazioni  Internazionali,  25  November  1950,  p.  824;  Chronique  de  politique  etrangere,  vol.  iv, 
no.  1,  January  1951,  pp.  158-60. 

2  See  above,  p.  353.  3  The  Times,  16  January  1950. 

4  Hindu,  7  February  1950.  5  Ibid.  2  March  1950. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  31  August  1950. 

7  For  the  text  of  this  note,  the  Chinese  reply  of  30  October  and  the  further  Indian  note  of 

31  October  see  New  York  Times  and  Hindu,  3  November  1950;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  1 1  Novem¬ 

ber  1950,  pp.  789-90;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  550. 
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settlement  had  been  belied  by  Tibetan  procrastination;  this  procrastina¬ 
tion  was  to  be  ascribed  to  foreign  influence.  The  Chinese  note  concluded 
by  insinuating  that  Indian  policy  was  subject  to  external  influences.  No 
accusation  could  have  given  greater  offence  in  Delhi. 

In  an  interview  on  30  October  1950  Pandit  Nehru  observed  that, 
although  China  might  not  be  acting  as  a  Russian  catspaw,  yet  Russian 
views  and  Russian  information  alone  were  heeded  in  Peking.2  Thus 
Peking  believed  Russian  propaganda  about  the  imperialist  ambitions  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  was  convinced  that  Washington  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Kuomintang  regime  throughout  China.  In  a  second  note  to  Peking 
on  31  October  the  Indian  government  expressed  its  amazement  at  the 
suggestion  that  Indian  policy  was  subject  to  foreign  influence.  India  also 
denied  that  the  delay  in  bringing  the  Tibetan  mission  into  contact  with 
representatives  of  Peking  had  been  contrived  at  foreign  behest.  India  had 
tendered  the  advice  of  a  friend,  anxious  to  check  any  drift  towards  war. 
There  had  been  no  provocation  of  China  from  the  Tibetan  side.  The 
Chinese  invasion  was  entirely  without  justification  and  had  increased  the 
danger  of  a  world  war.  India  had  no  political  or  territorial  ambitions  in 
Tibet  but  wished  to  preserve  and  to  safeguard  the  existing  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Indian  trade  and  communications;  these  in  no  way  affected 
Chinese  suzerainty.  The  note  stated  that  friendly  relations  between  India 
and  China  had  been  affected  by  China’s  resort  to  force.3 

A  Chinese  reply,  received  on  17  November  1950,  repeated  the  Chinese 
desire  for  peace  and  the  Chinese  contention  that  foreign  influences  were 
to  blame  in  preventing  a  peaceful  solution.4  China  also  blamed  the  Tibe¬ 
tan  government,  which  had  denied  Chinese  suzerainty,5  had  tried  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  Tibet  and  had  failed  to  send  representatives  to 
Peking. 

Speaking  in  Parliament  on  20  November  1950  Pandit  Nehru  stated  that 
his  government  would  not  tolerate  any  crossing  of  the  Indian  frontier.6 
But  the  frontiers  of  India  were  not  universally  agreed.  Not  the  least  dis¬ 
turbing  prospect  of  a  Chinese  subjection  of  Tibet  was  the  possibility  of 
border  disputes  in  Assam  between  Delhi  and  Peking  and  the  even  more 

1  China  had  already  in  September  1 949  accused  India,  though  not  formally,  of  being  a  party 
to  an  Anglo-American  plot  to  defeat  legitimate  Chinese  action  in  Tibet.  This  alleged  plot  was 
connected  in  Chinese  eyes  with  the  alleged  American  plot  to  annex  Formosa.  See  New  China 
News  Agency,  3  September  1 949. 

2  Manchester  Guardian  and  Statesman,  31  October  1950. 

3  The  Indian  attitude  was  supported  by  the  British  government.  See  a  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  6  November  1950  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Ernest  Davies:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  col.  602. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  Supplement  no.  59,  21  November  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  p.  555. 

5  The  Tibetan  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  on  7  November  repeated  the  Tibetan  claim  that 
China  no  longer  had  suzerain  rights  over  Tibet. 

6  New  York  Times  and  The  Times,  21  November  1950. 
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alarming  possibility  of  disputes  in  Kashmir  between  three  states  instead 
of  two.1 


(e)  Nepal.  Sikkim.  Bhutan 

Along  the  southern  border  of  Tibet  and  therefore,  if  the  Chinese  were 
right  about  their  status  in  Tibet,  along  the  southern  border  of  China,  lay 
the  three  Himalayan  principalities  of  Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  Nepal, 
the  largest  of  the  three  and  the  westernmost,  contained  about  54,000  square 
miles  and  about  6,282,000  inhabitants.2  Bhutan,  the  next  largest  and  the 
easternmost,  contained  about  18,000  square  miles  and  about  300,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Between  these  two  lay  Sikkim  with  less  than  3,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  12 1,520. 2  Nepal  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
which  applied  in  1 949  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations  Organization3 
and  had  Embassies  in  Delhi,  London,  Washington  and  Paris.4  Sikkim 
and  Bhutan  were  subsidized  protectorates  of  India.5  It  is  convenient  for 
chronological  reasons  to  consider  first  Bhutan,  then  Sikkim  and  finally 
Nepal. 

In  the  words  of  Pandit  Nehru,6  Bhutan  was  not  an  Indian  state  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  A  war  with  the  British  in  1864  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  following  year  by  a  treaty7  whereby  the  British 
in  India  acquired  a  part  of  Bhutan’s  territory  and  control  over  its  foreign 
relations  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy.  This  subsidy  was  doubled  in 
1910  and  again  in  1942.  The  departure  of  the  British  from  India  in  1947 
made  necessary  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between  India  and  Bhutan. 
On  8  August  1949  a  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Peace  and  Friendship  was  signed 
at  Darjeeling.8  India  undertook  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Bhutan,  to  give  back  to  Bhutan  thirty-two  square  miles  of  barren  territory 

1  It  was  not  impossible  to  claim  that  Ladakh  was  a  part  of  Tibet  and  therefore  a  part  of 
China.  Ladakh  had  been  a  part  of  Tibet  until  the  tenth  century  a.d.  and  had  continued  there¬ 
after  to  look  to  Lhasa  for  spiritual  direction.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  became  a  part  of  the 
principality  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  The  Sikh  leader,  Ranjit  Singh,  who 
conquered  Kashmir  in  1819  by  driving  out  the  Afghans,  gave  Jammu  to  his  supporter  Gulab 
Singh,  and  Gulab  Singh  then  enlarged  his  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Ladakh.  After  the  death 
of  Ranjit  Singh  in  1839  and  the  end  of  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1 846  Gulab  Singh  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  personalities  in  this  part  of  India.  His  part  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  the 
first  Sikh  war  was  rewarded  by  the  British,  who  recognized  him  as  Maharajah  of  Kashmir. 

2  Census  of  1941. 

3  See  below,  p.  562. 

4  The  British  had  had  an  envoy  at  Katmandu  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Segowlie  in 
1815.  A  new  Anglo-Nepali  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1923  (Cmd.  2453).  The  British  Minister 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Ambassador  in  1947.  Great  Britain  and  Nepal  concluded  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Friendship  on  30  October  1950. 

5  The  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  was  recognized  by  China  in  1890. 

6  Speaking  in  the  Indian  Parliament  on  28  November  1949  {Hindu,  30  November  1949). 
On  the  same  occasion  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  Sikkim  had  long  been  treated  as  an  Indian  state 
but  as  one  in  a  special  position  because  of  its  geography. 

7  There  was  also  an  earlier  treaty  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1774. 

8  Statesman,  9  August  1949. 
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possessing  a  sentimental  value  for  Bhutan  and  to  raise  the  subsidy  from 
two  to  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  Bhutan  undertook  to  be  guided  by  India  in  the 
conduct  of  its  external  affairs.  Trade  between  the  two  countries  was  to  be 
free.  In  July  1950  Bhutan  issued  its  first  postage  stamp. 

Sikkim’s  external  relations  were  similar  to  those  of  Bhutan,  but  its 
internal  affairs  were  at  this  period  more  disturbed  owing  to  dissension 
between  the  Maharajah  and  a  political  body  called  the  Sikkim  State  Con¬ 
gress.  Leaders  of  the  latter  were  arrested  in  February  1949.  In  May  1949 
a  new  government  was  formed,  including  members  of  the  Congress,  but 
tension  continued  and  disorder  was  feared.  The  Indian  deputy  Foreign 
Minister  visited  Gangtok  in  May  and  on  his  advice  a  company  of  Indian 
troops  was  moved  into  that  capital  on  2  June.  On  7  June  the  government 
of  India  took  over  the  administration  of  the  state;  pending  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Dewan  by  Delhi  the  Indian  Political  Officer  in  Gangtok  exer¬ 
cised  full  authority.1 2 

Preliminary  talks  about  the  future  took  place  in  Delhi  between  1  and 
20  March  1950,  when  it  was  provisionally  agreed  that  India  would  assume 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Sikkim  and  control  over  its  foreign  affairs, 
would  have  the  right  to  station  troops  in  Sikkim  and  would  for  the  time 
being  continue  to  provide  a  Dewan  in  the  person  of  an  Indian  official. 
Sikkim  was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  and 
recognition  in  principle  of  its  internal  autonomy.  This  agreement  was 
embodied  in  a  treaty  which  was  signed  on  5  December  I950.z 

The  situation  in  Nepal  was  more  complicated  and  events  in  the  largest 
of  these  three  principalities  attracted  much  attention  during  1950. 

The  King  of  Nepal,  or  Maharajahdhirajah,  had  been  an  impotent 
figurehead  since  1867,  since  which  year  ultimate  power  had  rested  with 
a  Maharajah  who  held,  in  western  parlance,  the  offices  of  Chief  Minister 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  These  offices  had  become  hereditary  in  the 
Rana  family,  which  was  in  consequence  a  ruling  group  exercising,  in  the 
words  of  The  Times ,3  a  benevolent  oligarchy.  This  state  of  affairs  was 
regarded  with  disfavour  by  some  Nepalis  who  remained  outside  the 
privileged  circle,  and  possibly  also  by  the  titular  ruler  of  the  state.  Two 
political  bodies,  the  Nepali  Democratic  Congress  and  the  Nepali  National 
Congress,  agitated  against  the  Rana  monopoly  of  power,  but  the  members 
of  these  bodies  were  for  the  most  part  living  outside  Nepal.  Their  activities 
were,  however,  sufficiently  effective  to  cause  the  adoption  in  1948  of  a 
Constitutional  Act,  which  introduced  a  bicameral  legislature,  a  Council 
of  Ministers,  local  councils  and  a  degree  of  popular  election.  For  these 
novelties  most  Nepalis  showed,  it  was  alleged,  little  interest  or  gratitude, 

1  The  last  British  Political  Officer  in  Gangtok  had  been  succeeded  in  August  1948  by  an 
Indian  Political  Officer. 

2  Statesman,  6  December  1950. 
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though  soldiers  from  Gurkha  regiments  of  the  Indian  army  were  reported 
to  have  drawn  unfavourable  comparisons  between  the  political  system  of 
their  own  country  and  the  more  advanced  system  which  they  had  seen 
while  on  service  in  India.  The  first  Nepali  Parliament  was  opened  on 
22  September  1949. 

These  developments  did  not  satisfy  the  Nepali  exiles,  and  in  April  1950 
their  two  principal  organs,  the  Democratic  Congress  and  the  National 
Congress,  joined  forces  in  order  the  better  to  prosecute  the  fight  to  replace 
the  Rana  oligarchy  by  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Their  designs  were 
assisted  by  dissension  within  the  Rana  ranks.  Throughout  1950  there 
were  sporadic  incidents  and  nervous  expectations.  On  24  September 
1950  it  was  announced  in  Katmandu  that  a  plot  by  the  Nepali  Congress 
to  assassinate  the  Maharajah  and  others  had  been  discovered.  Leaders  of 
the  Congress  denied  this  and  said  that  they  abhorred  such  methods.1 

On  7  November  1950  it  was  officially  announced  in  Delhi  that  the  King 
of  Nepal  had  fled  from  his  palace  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Indian 
Embassy.2  On  the  same  day  the  Nepali  Ambassador  in  Delhi  announced 
that  the  Crown  Prince’s  second  son,  aged  three,  had  been  proclaimed  King 
in  his  grandfather’s  place.3  Air  communications  between  Delhi  and  Kat¬ 
mandu  were  suspended  at  Nepal’s  request.  Nepali  Congress  units,  formed 
in  India,  invaded  Nepal.  On  1 1  November  the  King  arrived  in  Delhi. 

These  events  put  the  Indian  government,  which  had  but  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Nepal,4  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
Nepali  Congress,  whose  aims  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Indian 
Congress  under  British  rule.  On  the  other  hand  India  had  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  Nepal  and  consequently  in  avoiding  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  coup,  whether  instigated  by  a  progressive  democratic 
body  or  by  a  king  or  by  anybody  else.  The  Indian  government  was  no 
partisan  of  the  Rana  family,  but  it  did  not  want  to  see  Rana  authority- 
reduced  otherwise  than  in  an  orderly  manner.  While  the  Nepali  Congress 
had  Indian  sympathy,  popular  and  official,  in  its  agitation  for  reform,  it 
commanded  little  official  Indian  sympathy  when  it  used  Indian  soil  to 
prepare  and  launch  an  armed  invasion  of  Nepal. 

India  accordingly  refused  to  recognize  the  change  of  King  proclaimed 
by  the  Pvana  Maharajah,5  and  Pandit  Nehru,  other  Ministers  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Indian  armed  forces  received  the  King  with  royal  honours 
when  he  arrived  at  Delhi  airport.6  At  the  same  time  India  disclaimed  all 

1  Statesman,  i  October  1950.  2  The  Times,  8  November  1950. 

3  Statesman,  8  November  1950.  4  On  31  July  1950:  Hindu,  2  August  1950. 

5  This  decision  was  officially  announced  in  Delhi  on  22  November :  Daily  Telegraph,  23  Novem¬ 
ber  1950. 

6  The  Indian  government  had  already  announced  that  it  would  give  asylum  to  the  King  if 
he  were  able  to  leave  Nepal. 
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prior  knowledge  of  the  invasion  of  Nepal  and  took  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  Indian  territory  from  being  used  for  this  purpose.  On  15  Novem¬ 
ber  1950  private  aircraft  were  forbidden  to  use  Indian  airfields  for  flights 
to  Nepal.  India  had  a  special  reason  for  not  wishing  to  appear  an  accom¬ 
plice  of  this  proceeding,  since  Delhi  was  protesting  at  this  time  against  the 
Chinese  invasion  of  Tibet.1  On  14  November  President  Prasad,  who  had 
had  an  interview  with  the  King  on  the  previous  day,  told  Parliament  that 
India  wished  to  respect  the  independence  of  Nepal,  to  preserve  friendly 
relations  with  Nepal,  and  to  see  political  and  economic  progress  achieved 
by  the  Nepali  people.2 

Meanwhile  early  successes  by  the  invaders  were  successfully  countered 
by  those  in  control  in  Katmandu.  Birganj,  the  second  city  of  Nepal,  had 
been  captured  on  1 1  November  1950  and  the  invaders  had  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  redistribution  of  land  and 
increases  in  pay.  On  20  November,  however,  Birganj  was  recaptured  and 
the  invasion  was  being  treated  as  an  unsuccessful  minor  foray.  On 
23  November  the  Nepali  Ambassador  told  a  press  conference  in  Delhi 
that  reforms  would  gradually  be  introduced  in  Nepal,3  and  on  27  Novem¬ 
ber  Pandit  Nehru  told  Parliament  that  the  Maharajah  was  sending  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Delhi  for  discussions.4  These  discussions,  which  began  on 
28  November  with  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr.  Patel  as  the  leading  personages 
on  the  Indian  side,  were  concerned  with  two  principal  questions :  Who  was 
the  King  of  Nepal,  and  what  reforms  would  be  introduced  how  soon?  At 
first  little  progress  was  made.  The  Nepali  government  professed  to  believe 
that  the  fugitive  King  had  helped  to  finance  the  plot  to  kill  the  Maharajah 
and  his  colleagues;5  the  Indian  government  on  the  other  hand  persisted 
in  seeing  no  ground  for  recognizing  any  other  King.6  On  8  December  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off  because  of  disagreement  on  this  issue,  and 
two  days  later  the  Nepali  representatives  left  for  home.  Before  leaving, 
however,  they  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  and  they  were  provided  at 
their  own  request  with  a  memorandum  from  the  Indian  government  con¬ 
taining  advice  on  the  question  of  reforms.7  Friendly  messages  were 
exchanged  and  the  Maharajah  promised  to  make  a  statement  on  constitu¬ 
tional  reform  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  24  December  1950  the  Nepali  government  presented  to  the  Nepali 
Parliament  and  to  other  bodies  proposals  for  reforms.8  These  included  the 

1  See  above,  p.  370.  2  The  Times  and  Statesman,  15  November  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  November  1950. 

4  The  Times,  28  November  1950.  5  New  York  Times,  3  December  1950. 

6  Pandit  Nehru  in  Parliament  on  6  December  1950:  Hindu,  7  December  1950;  Relazioni 

Internazionali,  16  December  1950,  p.  886. 

7  Pandit  Nehru  in  Parliament  on  21  December  1950:  The  Times  and  Hindu,  22  December 

1950- 

8  New  York  Times,  27  December  1950. 
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convening  within  three  years  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  be  elected  by 
adult  suffrage.  A  Nepali  representative  brought  a  copy  of  these  proposals 
to  Delhi  on  25  December.  As  a  result  of  conversations  which  continued 
until  1  January  1951  the  Indian  government  secured  the  consent  of  the 
Nepali  government  to  a  programme  of  constitutional  reforms  and  to  the 
return  of  the  King.  On  7  January  1951  the  Maharajah  announced  an  am¬ 
nesty,  a  programme  of  reforms  (including  the  summoning  of  a  constituent 
assembly  not  later  than  1 952)  and  the  appointment  of  an  interim  executive 
consisting  of  seven  of  the  Rana  party  and  seven  others.  On  the  same  day 
the  Nepali  Assembly  of  Notables  approved  the  King’s  return,  and  although 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  King  might  tactfully  delay  his  return  for 
some  months,  he  arrived  back  in  Katmandu  on  15  February  1951.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  the  government  through  a  coalition  of  the 
Rana  party  with  the  Nepali  Congress,  but  co-operation  was  not  harmonious 
and  before  the  end  of  1951  the  Maharajah  resigned  his  offices  and  left  for 
India,  leaving  the  Congress  leaders  victorious. 


2.  Rim  Lands 

(i)  Introductory 

In  the  great  arc  of  seaboard  countries  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  the  Sea  of  Japan  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  1949  a  great  variety  of 
political  forms.  Burma,  Siam  and  the  Philippine  Republic  were  sovereign 
independent  states;  the  Indonesians  were  on  the  brink  of  a  new  sovereign¬ 
ty  limited  by  a  special  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands; 
the  recently  established  Federation  of  Malaya  was  a  British  protectorate 
and  Singapore  a  British  colony;  in  Indo-China  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet 
Nam  were  about  to  become  Associated  States  in  the  French  Union  but 
Viet  Nam  was  a  scene  of  fighting;  Japan  was  still  a  defeated  and  occupied 
enemy,  not  yet  restored  by  treaty  to  sovereign  status ;  Korea  was  divided 
between  two  rival  governments,  both  aspiring  to  rule  the  whole  country. 
More  important  than  political  forms  were  political  conditions.  These 
were  universally  disturbed.  Burma,  where  conditions  were  worst,  was  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  rebellions.  Next  to  it  Siam,  fundamentally  the  least 
disturbed  country,  was  not  without  its  political  plots,  though  Marshal 
Pibul  survived  them  all.  In  Malaya  the  British  were  confronted  with 
banditry  on  a  scale  amounting  to  war.  In  Indonesia  the  year  1949  was  to 
bring  a  political  settlement  between  Dutch  and  Indonesians,  but  law  and 
order  remained  insecure.  In  Indo-China  the  French  were  at  war  with 
one  native  movement,  while  attempting  to  establish  a  rival  native  regime. 
In  the  Philippines  the  writ  of  the  government  did  not  run  throughout  the 
islands.  In  Korea  frontier  forays  eventually  developed  into  war  on  an 
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even  greater  scale  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  while  the  immunity 
of  Japan  from  violence  was  a  consequence  not  of  normality  but  of  the 
extreme  and  passing  abnormality  of  foreign  occupation. 

To  the  attempts  of  international  governments  to  keep  order  in  some 
states  and  of  national  movements  in  other  states  to  evict  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  were  added  the  apprehensions  raised  by  the  victorious  communists 
in  China.  In  South-East  Asia  two  states,  Burma  and  Indo-China,  marched 
with  China,  while  Siam  was  not  far  removed  and  Malaya  counted  more 
Chinese  than  Malays  among  its  population.  Although  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  lay  beyond  the  South  China  Sea,  they,  too,  could  not  remain 
unaffected  by  the  successes  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 

The  U.S.A.  had  tended  to  fight  shy  of  an  area  whose  problems  were 
complicated  by  European  ‘colonialism’,  but  the  successes  of  the  Chinese 
communists  forced  Washington  to  devise  a  policy  for,  and  to  devote 
attention  and  funds  to,  an  area  rich  in  rubber,  tin,  rice  and  other  primary 
products.  From  13  to  15  February  1950  Dr.  Jessup  presided  over  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Bangkok  of  American  diplomats  in  the  Far  East.1  On  23  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  State  Department  announced  that  a  Technical  Assistance 
Mission  was  to  go  to  Saigon,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Bangkok  and  Djakarta 
‘to  study  the  needs  for  possible  projects  throughout  the  area  and  also  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  anticipated  programs  under  the  Point  Four 
legislation  now  before  Congress’.2  On  9  May  a  programme  of  economic 
aid  to  South-East  Asia  was  announced  to  cost  $64  million.3  For  military 
aid  President  Truman  decided  at  the  end  of  March  to  use  in  South-East 
Asia  a  part  of  the  $75  million  available  for  military  aid  in  the  general 
area  of  China;  $15  million  were  to  be  spent  in  Indo-China,  $10  million 
in  Siam  and  $5  million  in  Indonesia.4  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea 
accelerated  matters.  On  5  July  it  was  announced  in  Washington  that  a 
Survey  Mission  was  to  make  a  tour  of  South-East  Asia  in  order  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  military  needs  of  the  several  countries.5  The  mission,  which 
included  representatives  of  the  State  Department,  the  armed  forces  and 
the  E.C.A.,  visited  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Kuala  Fumpur  and  Bang¬ 
kok  during  July  and  August,  but  a  projected  visit  to  Rangoon  had  to  be 
cancelled,  the  Burmese  government  taking  offence  because  Washington 
announced  the  visit  before  consulting  Rangoon.6  On  1  August  President 
Truman  included  in  a  request  for  supplementary  military  aid  the  sum 
of  $303  million  for  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  the  general  area  of  China, 


1  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  February  1950,  p.  342. 

2  Ibid.  13  March  1950,  p.  411.  3  Including  Singapore. 

4  New  York  Times,  1  April  1950.  And  see  a  speech  by  Dr.  Jessup  on  13  April  1950:  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State  Bulletin,  24  April  1950,  pp.  627-36. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  July  1950. 

6  New  York  Times,  7  September  1950.  Relations  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Burma,  however, 
were  said  shortly  afterwards  to  have  improved:  ibid.  26  September  1950. 
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and  by  the  end  of  the  year  some  60,000  tons  of  military  materials  had  been 
carried  to  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Indo-China  and  Burma.  Indonesia 
refused  military  aid  on  the  grounds  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  U.S.A. 
involved  an  unacceptable  infringement  of  Indonesian  sovereignty.1  With 
Siam  on  the  other  hand  an  agreement,  whose  general  purport  had  been 
announced  six  months  earlier,  was  signed  on  17  October  1950.  In  return 
for  supplies  of  raw  materials  the  U.S.A.  undertook  to  give  Siam  $10 
million  to  be  used  on  the  construction  of  roads  and  airfields  and  on  the 
equipment  of  the  Siamese  forces.2 

Economic  aid,  principally  for  improvements  in  public  health,  com¬ 
munications  and  agriculture,  was  given  to  Indo-China,  Siam,  Burma, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  as  well  as  to  India  and  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Formosa.  By  the  end  of  1950  authorizations  for  the  several 
countries  were:  for  Formosa  $35*3  million,  for  Indo-China  $6-2  million, 
for  India  $4-5  million,  for  Indonesia  $4-4  million,  for  Siam  $3  million, 
and  for  Burma  $2-9  million.3  The  flow  of  economic  aid  was  expected  to 
increase.4 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  in  this  volume  detailed  accounts  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  all  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  affairs  of  Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  Indo-China  call  for  more  extended  treatment  than  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbours,  and  these  three  countries  are  accommodated 
in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter.  The  fortunes  of  Burma,  Siam 
and  the  Philippines  must  be  more  summarily  disposed  of.  To  them  are 
devoted  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  present  section. 

In  Burma  there  was  a  question  whether  the  country  would  disintegrate 
or  not.  The  Prime  Minister,  Thakin  Nu,  was  bent  above  all  on  keeping 
the  state  together,  even  though  he  might  be  forced  to  continue  costly  and 
not  very  successful  military  operations  and  to  concede  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy  in  certain  areas.  On  the  whole  he  succeeded  in  his  principal 
object,  for  Burma  still  had  at  the  end  of  1950  the  status  of  a  single  sovereign 
state.  Nevertheless  the  authority  of  the  government  was  severely  limited 
and  its  finances  in  a  parlous  condition.  Burma  came  nearer  to  the  point 
of  collapse  than  any  other  country  in  South-East  Asia  and  was  therefore 
a  source  of  particular  anxiety  far  and  wide,  since  its  chaotic  condition 
constituted  an  invitation  to  outside  interference  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese 
communists  were  securing  control  of  the  neighbouring  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan. 

The  senior  insurgents  in  Burma  were  the  Red  Flag  Communists,  whose 
support  for  separatism  in  Arakan  had  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 

1  Ibid.  12  October  1950. 

2  See  ibid.  12  April  and  18  October  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  October  1950, 
pp.  701-2. 

3  For  the  special  arrangements  with  the  Philippines  see  below,  p.  3°3* 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  December  1930. 
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government  in  the  western  provinces  since  1946.  The  White  Flag  Com¬ 
munists  did  not  resort  to  insurrection  until  1948,  but  they  then  gained 
control  of  important  areas  in  central  Burma  between  Rangoon  and  Man¬ 
dalay.  When  later  in  the  same  year  the  People’s  Volunteer  Organization 
split  into  two  groups,  the  larger,  or  White  Band  P.V.O.,  abandoned  the 
government  and  went  into  violent  opposition  south  of  Rangoon.  To  these 
disasters  were  added  the  mutiny  in  August  1 948  of  a  part  of  the  Burma 
Rifles  and  a  Karen  revolt.  The  Karens  of  the  Karenni  State,  north-east 
of  Rangoon  and  over  against  the  Indo-Chinese  border,  rebelled  in  August 
1948,  and  in  September  the  Karens  in  Tenasserim  secured  control  of 
Moulmein  without  bloodshed.  In  January  1949  they  also  secured  Bassein, 
west  of  Rangoon,  and  Toungoo  to  the  north.1  The  Karen  revolt  was  much 
the  most  serious  of  these  disturbances,  if  only  because  of  the  substantial 
Karen  contribution  to  the  Burmese  army. 

On  13  January  1949  it  was  announced  in  Rangoon  that  the  Burma 
Regional  Autonomy  Commission,  which  had  been  established  to  seek  a 
solution  to  the  discontents  of  dissatisfied  minorities,  had  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  Karen  state.2  A  further  announcement  on  21  January  pro¬ 
claimed  the  formation  of  a  Karen-Burmese  Committee,  whose  object  was 
the  restoration  of  harmony.3  On  1  February  Thakin  Nu  expressed  his 
willingness  to  establish  a  Karen  state  but  his  opposition  to  any  idea  of 
secession.4 

The  next  four  months  were  a  period  of  discomfiture  for  the  government 
at  the  hand  of  both  communists  and  Karens.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  the  different  groups  of  insurgents  was  uncertain  and 
probably  not  very  great,  but  some  co-operation  was  to  be  expected  and 
was  acknowledged.  Early  in  March  1949,  for  instance,  the  Karens 
entered  Mandalay,  which  they  subsequently  handed  over  to  communist 
administration.  The  Karens  also  took  Insein.  The  government  offered  an 
amnesty  to  the  Karens  and  repeated  its  readiness  to  establish  a  Karen 
state,  but  negotiations  in  April  for  a  truce  were  abortive  and  the  fighting 
increased  in  intensity  and  extent.  On  20  May  the  Karens  proclaimed  a 
Karen  state  with  its  centre  at  Toungoo,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Karen 
leader,  Saw  Ba  U  Gyi,  escaped  from  Insein  (which  fell  to  the  government 
a  day  later)  and  assumed  control  of  Karen  destinies  in  central  Burma. 
Thereafter,  however,  the  fortunes  of  the  government  began  to  improve, 
and  on  14  June  Thakin  Nu  said  that  the  crisis  was  past.5  On  19  July  he 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  re-establish  peace  in  one  year.6 


1  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  happenings  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  447-52. 

2  To  be  distinguished  from  the  existing  Karenni  State:  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  442,  444-5. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  22  January  1949.  4  The  Times,  2  February  1949. 

5  New  York  Times,  15  June  1949.  He  said  the  same  thing  on  5  August  1949:  Manchester 
Guardian,  6  August  1949. 

6  Statesman,  20  July  1949. 
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A  year  later  the  government  had  gone  some  way,  but  not  the  whole  way, 
to  redeem  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge.  During  the  first  half  of  1950  the 
government  regained  control  in  the  larger  towns  and  along  the  principal 
routes  from  Rangoon  to  Prome  and  to  Toungoo,  although  the  country 
round  remained  infested  with  rebels,  some  of  whom  continued  to  operate 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  On  29  April  Thakin  Nu  repeated  his 
offer  of  an  autonomous  Karen  state  but  without  securing  a  favourable 
response  from  the  Karens.1  By  May  1950  the  White  Band  P.V.O.,  which 
now  split  three  ways  on  the  question  of  submission  or  continued  rebellion,2 
contained  a  majority  in  favour  of  reverting  to  constitutional  opposition,3 
and  although  P.V.O.  opposition  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it 
dwindled  to  less  serious  proportions.  Against  both  communists  and  Karens 
the  government  achieved  sufficient  success  to  encourage  hopes  that  Burma 
would  not  after  all  fall  a  prey  through  disruption  to  foreign  forces.4 

In  1 949  Shan  and  Kachin  chiefs,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Burmese  govern¬ 
ment,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Commander 
in  central  Yunnan,5  providing  for  mutual  respect  of  the  frontier  between 
China  and  Burma  and  for  co-operation  in  the  repression  of  banditry.  The 
Nationalists,  however,  were  soon  removed  from  the  scene  and  there  was 
some  nervousness  in  Burma  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  new  Chinese 
regime.  On  5  June  1950  Peking  declared  by  wireless  that  it  would  not 
tolerate  the  construction  in  Burma  of  airfields  for  the  use  of  American  and 
British  squadrons  threatening  China.6  There  was,  however,  little  except 
the  abnormal  sensitivity  of  the  world  to  suggest  that  Peking  meant  more 
than  it  said  and  was  contemplating  the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Burma, 
but  the  fact  that  the  Sino-Burmese  frontier  was  undemarcated  was  a 
constant  source  and  opportunity  for  trouble.  In  June  1950  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  between  Peking  and  Rangoon, 
and  these  duly  presented  their  credentials  in  August  and  September.7 
In  November  Chinese  troops  were  reported  to  have  entered  Burma,  but  it 
was  thought  that  they  were  taking  a  short  cut  to  Tibet.8 

The  Burmese  diplomatic  recognition  of  communist  China  did  not  imply 
a  turning  away  from  the  British  Commonwealth,  of  which  Burma  had 
recently  been  a  part.  On  28  February  1949  representatives  of  Great 

1  Ibid.  30  April  1949.  2  Ibid.  31  May  1950. 

3  The  Times,  25  May  1950. 

4  The  Karen  leader  Saw  Ba  U  Gyi  was  killed  in  August  1950:  ibid.  15  August  1950.  See 
further  a  letter  in  The  Times,  of  23  August  1950,  from  Sir  R.  Dorman-Smith,  and  subsequent 

correspondence  published  on  25  and  3*  August  and  7,  20  and  28  September  1950* 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  8  June  1949. 

6  New  York  Times,  6  June  1950. 

7  The  Times,  11  August  1950;  Statesman  and  New  York  Times,  20  September  1950.  Ambassa¬ 
dors  were  also  exchanged  at  this  time  between  Rangoon  and  Moscow. 

8  Scotsman,  16  November  1950;  South  China  Morning  Post,  17  November  1950.  For  Chinese 
operations  against  Tibet,  see  above,  p.  366- 
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Britain,  India,  Australia  and  Ceylon  met  in  Delhi  for  informal  discussions 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Burma.  They  concluded  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  restore  internal  order  and  they  offered  their  services  as  conciliators. 
These  were  declined  by  Rangoon,1  which  also  thought  fit  to  scotch  rumours 
that  Burma  might  rejoin  the  Commonwealth,2  but  leading  Burmese  paid 
friendly  visits  to  London,  Delhi  and  other  centres  in  the  Commonwealth.3 
On  25  March  it  was  announced  that  five  countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  contributing  to  a  loan  of  £ 6  million  to  Burma.4  This  was  followed 
on  13  September  1950  by  an  agreement  between  Burma  and  the  U.S.A.,5 
under  which  the  U.S.A.  made  a  grant  to  Burma,  which  was  reported  to  be 
between  $8  and  $10  million.6 

Siam,  which  again  changed  its  name  to  Thailand  on  1 1  May  1 949, 
was  politically  much  more  stable,  although  the  regime  of  Marshal  Pibul 
was  not  without  its  enemies,  as  was  shown  by  the  emergence  of  plots  in 
February  1949  and  January  and  November  1950.  Marshal  Pibul’s  anti¬ 
communist  recipe  was  vigorous  action  at  home  and  the  promotion  of  an 
anti-communist  Pacific  Pact.7  There  were,  however,  some  who  feared 
that  the  Marshal’s  vigorous  tactics  might  redound  to  communist  advantage 
by  forcing  moderates  into  association  with  communists.  Communists  had 
fewer  opportunities  in  Siam  than  in  neighbouring  countries,  for  the 
peasants  owned  their  land  and  there  were  no  national  grievances  to 
exploit,  but  the  communist  victories  in  China  caused  numerous  Chinese 
in  Siam  to  bend  to  the  prevailing  wind  and  to  profess  themselves  friends 
of  the  new  rulers  of  their  homeland. 

During  1950  Peking  broadcast  many  attacks  on  Marshal  Pibul  and  his 
government,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Moscow  added  its  voice.8  Peking 
began  by  complaining  about  the  treatment  of  Chinese  imprisoned  in 
Bangkok.9  Marshal  Pibul  retorted  on  1  February  1950  by  threatening  to 
complain  to  the  United  Nations  about  Chinese  broadcast  propaganda.10 
These  exchanges  coincided  with  the  recognition  by  Moscow  of  Air.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  Marshal  Pibul  made  it  clear  on  4  February  1950  that  he  would 

1  See  reply  by  the  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Hector  McNeil,  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  7  March  1949:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  642,  coll.  794-5. 

2  Statesman,  4  March,  7  April  and  6  May  1949. 

3  Thakin  Nu  visited  India  and  Pakistan  in  April  1949,  India  and  Ceylon  (chiefly  for  religious 
purposes)  in  January  1950,  and  India  and  Great  Britain  in  May  1950.  The  Defence  Minister 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  Lieutenant-General  Ne  Win,  visited  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 
in  July  1949.  The  Foreign  Minister,  U  E.  Maung,  visited  the  same  countries  in  August  1949. 

4  An  agreement  was  signed  on  28  June  1950:  Cmd.  8007.  Great  Britain  contributed  £3^ 
million,  India  £ 1  million,  Pakistan  and  Australia  £$  million  each  and  Ceylon  million. 

5  U.S.A.:  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  2128  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951). 

6  The  Times,  16  September  1950. 

7  See  above,  p.  35.  8  New  York  Times,  27  November  1950. 

9  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  January  1950.  See  Straits  Times,  27  January  1950,  for  a  denial 

by  the  Siamese  Foreign  Minister  and  also  Scotsman,  6  February  1950. 

10  New  York  Times,  2  February  1950. 
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recognize  neither  the  Viet  Minh  in  Indo-China  nor  the  new  government 
in  China.1  In  April  a  fresh  series  of  broadcasts  from  Peking  complained 
of  persecution  of  Chinese  teachers  and  newspapers  in  Siam.  This  broadcast 
campaign  coincided  with  the  announcement  on  11  April  1950  of  the 
military  aid  agreement  between  Siam  and  the  U.S.A.2 

During  1949-50  the  Philippine  Islands  suffered  from  lawlessness, 
administrative  corruption  and  economic  incompetence.  The  continuing 
rebellion  of  the  Hukbalahap,  whose  leaders  were  communists,  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  expression  of  the  inability  of  the  government  to  preserve  law  and 
order.  In  this  respect  conditions  in  1949  showed  some  improvement,  but 
this  was  not  maintained  in  the  following  year.  Accusations  of  corruption 
and  maladministration  reached  a  peak  in  April  1 949  when  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  impeach  President  Quirino.  Domestic  politics  be¬ 
came  particularly  embittered  with  the  approach  of  elections  for  a  President, 
a  House  of  Representatives  and  one-third  of  the  Senate.  These  were  held 
on  8  November  1949.  Despite  a  breach  in  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
defection  of  a  dissident  group,  President  Quirino  was  re-elected,  defeating 
Senor  Laurel,  the  candidate  of  the  Nationalist  Party. 

In  a  review  of  American  foreign  policy  delivered  on  12  January  1950 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  Mr.  Acheson  made  two  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Philippines.3  He  made  it  clear  that  the  islands  lay  within  the 
American  sphere  of  interest  and  could  not  be  attacked  without  involving 
the  U.S.A.  He  also  said  that  the  Philippine  government  had  not  used  as 
wisely  as  could  have  been  wished  the  $2,000  million  provided  in  various 
ways  in  recent  years  by  the  U.S.A.  At  the  same  time  other  Americans 
were  reported  as  predicting  that  the  Philippine  government  would  go  the 
same  way  as  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
These  unflattering  comparisons  were  naturally  ill  received  in  Manila,  but 
on  29  June  1950  (the  Philippines  treasury  being  by  then  empty)  it  was 
announced  that,  at  President  Quirino’s  request,  the  U.S.A.  were  sending 
an  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  examine  Philippine  finances.4  A  group  of 
twenty  Americans  arrived  in  the  Philippines  on  10  July  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Bell,  a  former  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  group  presented  its  report  to  President  Truman  on  1 1  October 
1950. 5  At  first  Washington  hesitated  to  publish  it  in  full.  On  25  October 
a  vigorous  statement  was  issued  in  Manila,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  if 
Philippine  politicians  and  officials  were  corrupt,  the  only  difference  between 


1  South  China  Morning  Post,  6  February  1950.  z  See  above,  p.  379. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  January  1950,  pp.  111-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 

p.  106. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  July  1950,  PP-  n7~1^- 

5  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Economic  Survey 
Mission  to  the  Philippines  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  October  1950).  For  a  summary  of  the  report 
and  its  recommendations  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  November  1950,  pp.  723-6. 
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them  and  their  American  counterparts  was  that  the  Philippines  were  also 
inefficient.1  President  Quirino  dismissed  the  official  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  outburst  and  apologized  for  it,  and  on  28  October 
President  Truman  published  the  full  text  of  the  Bell  Report.  The  report 
recommended  that  the  U.S.A.  give  further  financial  help  to  the  extent  of 
$250  million  over  five  years,  but  that  such  help  be  contingent  upon  the 
introduction  of  reforms  in  the  Philippines.  These  reforms  included  higher 
and  graduated  taxation,  land  reforms,  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and 
social  legislation  ensuring  a  minimum  wage  and  the  right  to  organize  trade 
unions.  By  an  agreement  signed  in  Manila  on  14  November  1950  the 
Philippine  government  undertook  to  enact  legislation  to  this  effect  and  the 
American  government  undertook  in  return  to  give  the  help  recommended 
by  the  Bell  Report.2 


(ii)  Indonesia 

On  19  December  1948  the  Dutch  resorted  to  force  for  a  second  time  in 
an  exasperated  attempt  to  settle  some  of  their  problems  in  Indonesia.3 
This  second  Police  Action  was  concluded  in  Java  by  31  December  1948 
and  in  Sumatra  by  5  January  1949,  though  opposition  persisted  thereafter 
in  a  disconnected  way.  The  Republican  leaders  were  seized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Police  Action  and  were  kept  in  confinement;  their  capital  was 
occupied,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  post-war  problems  in  the  islands  by 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  who  had  proclaimed  a  Republic  in  Java  in 
1945  was  apparently  abandoned.  But  the  Dutch  were  well  aware  that 
there  were  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  by  force.  On  4  January 
1949  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Drees,  left  Holland  by  air  for  Indonesia,  and 
on  7  January  the  Queen  repeated  in  a  broadcast  speech  the  promises 
given  in  1942  and  1948  that  an  independent  sovereign  United  States  of 
Indonesia  would  be  created  in  equal  partnership  with  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  within  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  The  Police  Action, 
said  the  Queen,  had  been  necessary  because  of  increasing  lawlessness, 
but  it  was  not  intended  to  mark  an  abrogation  of  those  promises.4 

Dr.  Drees,  accompanied  by  the  Dutch  Ambassador  in  London,  Jonkheer 
Michiels  van  Verduynen,  reached  Indonesia  on  7  January  1949  and 
entered  at  once  into  conversations  with  representatives  of  the  interim 
federal  government  in  Batavia.  This  body,  established  by  the  Dutch  early 
in  1948,  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  Republicans.5  These  talks  were 
followed  by  talks  with  Indonesian  leaders  other  than  representatives  of  the 
Republic,  but  before  returning  to  Holland  on  20  January  Dr.  Drees  had 

1  New  York  Times,  26  October  1950. 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  November  1950. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  411-12. 

Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  January  I949>  P-  (text) ;  The  Times,  7  January  1949. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  405. 
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an  interview  with  Dr.  Sjahrir.  The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Drees’s  visit  was 
to  put  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  on  its  federal  feet,  while  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  were  at  least  temporarily  removed  from  the  scene.  On  his 
departure  he  said  that  progress  had  been  made  and  that  more  progress 
would  be  made  if  there  were  fewer  false  reports  of  Dutch  actions  and  less 
foreign  interference.1  Of  this,  however,  there  was  no  prospect,  for  the 
second  Police  Action  had  given  great  offence  to  Asian  feeling  and  to  many 
non-Asian  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  1  January  1949  Pandit  Nehru  announced  that  he  had  invited  13 
Asian  and  African  countries  to  send  representatives  to  Delhi  to  confer  on 
the  situation  in  Indonesia.  He  hoped  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  also  join  the  conference.2  Within  the  next  few  days  further  invita¬ 
tions  were  issued.  Of  those  invited  only  Turkey  stayed  away.  Siam,  too, 
at  first  declined,  alleging  its  support  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  its  fears  lest  Pandit  Nehru’s  action  betokened  the  formation  of  an 
Asian  bloc,  whose  emergence  would  divide  the  world  into  three  main 
camps  instead  of  only  two.  But  having  expressed  these  misgivings  and 
noticing  that  they  found  few  echoes,  the  Siamese  government  changed  its 
mind  and  sent  observers  to  the  conference.3  Nationalist  China,  Nepal  and 
New  Zealand  also  contented  themselves  with  sending  observers.  All  the 
other  participants  were  fully  represented.4  The  conference  began  on  20  Janu¬ 
ary  and  ended  on  23  January.5  It  affirmed  its  support  for  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations;  declared  that  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Charter  and  a  defiance  of  the  Security 
Council,  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Republican  government 
and  endangered  peace  in  South-East  Asia  and  throughout  the  world;  and 
made  certain  recommendations  to  the  Security  Council.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  ( inter  alia) :  that  the  captive  Republican  leaders  be 
immediately  and  unconditionally  released;  that  the  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  be  enabled  to  function  freely  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  Residency  of 

1  The  accuracy  and  disinterestedness  of  the  reports  of  the  U.N.  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
were  criticized.  See  New  York  Times,  1 6  January  1950,  and  Le  Soir,  28  January  1950. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  January  1949,  p.  28:  The  Times,  3  January  1949. 

3  The  original  Siamese  reaction  suggested  that  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  affecting  the  relations  between  neighbours  were,  in  the  absence  of  some  external  force, 
as  least  as  strong  as  the  centripetal.  Thus  the  disharmony  in  the  Arab  world  was  only  concealed 
when  the  Jewish  question  presented  the  Arabs  with  an  occasion  to  present  a  united  front  to  the 
outside  world;  in  western  Europe  it  was  the  fear  of  Russia  which  gave  prominence  and  substance 
to  the  idea  of  European  unity.  In  the  same  way  the  Indonesian  question  enabled  Asian  states 
to  make  a  show  of  unity. 

4  The  total  number  of  participating  states,  including  the  Indian  hosts  but  excluding  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  delegation  which  was  in  attendance  and  a  Vietnamese  representative  who  put  in  an 
unofficial  appearance,  was  1 9 :  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China  (Natio¬ 
nalist),  Egypt,  Lebanon,  India,  Iraq,  Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Persia,  the  Philippines,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Siam,  Syria,  Yemen. 

5  For  the  conference’s  resolutions  and  recommendations  see  New  York  Times,  24  January 
1949;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  February  1949,  p.  87;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  567. 
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Jogjakarta  be  restored  to  it  forthwith  (together  with  facilities  for  com¬ 
munication  and  freedom  of  consultation  through  Indonesia),  all  territories 
held  by  it  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura  immediately  before  the  second 
Police  Action  be  restored  to  it  before  15  March  1949,  Dutch  forces  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Residency  of  Jogjakarta  immediately  and  from  the 
remaining  former  territories  of  the  Republic  by  15  March  1949,  and  that 
trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Dutch  be  removed;  that  an  interim 
government  representative  of  the  Republic  and  of  other  Indonesian  terri¬ 
tories  be  formed  before  15  March  1949;  that  arrangements  for  elections 
for  a  Constituent  Assembly  be  completed  by  1  October  19495  an<^  that  the 
transfer  of  power  over  all  Indonesia  be  made  by  1  January  1950  to  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia.1 

The  Security  Council  was  already  debating  Indonesian  affairs  when 
these  resolutions  were  reached  in  Delhi.  The  Council  had  met  on  7  Janu¬ 
ary  to  receive  a  report  from  its  Committee  of  Good  Offices.2  The  American 
and  other  members  of  the  Council  attacked  Dutch  actions,  motives  and 
intentions,  and  set  about  devising  time-tables  on  paper  for  the  road  to 
independence.  On  14  January  the  Dutch  representative,  Dr.  van  Royen, 
defended  his  government  on  the  grounds  that  its  actions  had  been  dictated 
by  its  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order;  he  said  that 
an  interim  federal  government  would  be  established  in  one  month,  that 
attempts  would  be  made  to  hold  elections  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
and  that  everything  possible  would  be  done  to  ensure  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  in  1950. 3  This  time-table  took  some  of  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  the  critics,  but  anti-Dutch  feeling  was  exacerbated  two  days  later 
when  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  reported  that  the  conditions  of 
detention  of  the  captive  Republican  leaders  left  much  to  be  desired.4 
The  Dutch  expressed  their  regret  and  their  intention  to  remedy  a  state 
of  affairs  which  contravened  instructions.  The  Council  ended  its  general 
debate  on  17  January  and  further  meetings  were  postponed  pending  the 
drafting  of  resolutions  in  informal  meetings. 

On  21  January  1949  four  representatives,  the  American,  Chinese,  Cuban 
and  Norwegian,  presented  a  compendious  resolution.5  This  required  the 

1  The  participants  in  the  Delhi  conference  met  again  privately  (minus  Ceylon  and  Nepal, 
which  were  not  members  of  the  United  Nations)  in  New  York  on  4  March  1949.  On  13  April 
1 949  representatives  of  1 1  of  them  (Afghanistan,  Australia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China,  Egypt,  India, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  Persia,  Siam)  met  in  Delhi  to  press  for  implementation  of  the  Security  Council’s 
resolution  of  28  January.  The  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Council,  proposed  by  Canada  and 
adopted  on  23  March  (see  below,  p.  388),  seemed  to  this  group  to  represent  a  regrettable  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Council’s  earlier  attitude:  New  York  Times ,  14  April  1949. 

2  S/1189. 

3  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  no.  4,  pp.  2-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  556. 

4  S/1213,  17  January  1949. 

5  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  2  ear,  Supplement  for  January  ip4g,  pp.  53-56  (S/12 19). 
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Dutch  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  military  operations  and  the  Republicans 
to  interdict  guerrilla  activities.  It  required  the  Dutch  immediately  and 
unconditionally  to  release  all  political  prisoners  taken  since  1 7  December 

1948  and  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  Republican  government  to  Jogja¬ 
karta.  It  set  time-limits  of  15  March  1949  for  the  formation  of  an  interim 
federal  government,  1  October  1949  for  elections  for  a  Constituent 
Assembly  and  1  July  1950  lor  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Finally  it  would 
transiorm  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  into  a  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  lor  Indonesia,  which  should  inter  alia  implement  the  Security  Council’s 
resolutions,  make  recommendations  concerning  the  elections,  observe  the 
elections,  and  ensure  the  earliest  possible  restoration  of  Republican  civil 
administration. 

These  proposals  were  ill  received  by  the  Dutch.  They  maintained  that 
they  had  already  promised  as  much  and  more,  and  that  outside  interferers, 
using  political  terms  which  bore  little  relation  to  conditions  in  South-East 
Asia,  were  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  expedite  matters.1  The  Security 
Council,  however,  adopted  the  resolution,  substantially  as  drafted,  on 
28  January  in  a  series  of  votes  from  which  the  French,  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  members  of  the  Council  abstained.2 

The  Dutch  government  continued  to  express  its  willingness  to  press 
forward  towards  independence,  but  on  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  a  federal  government  be  formed  and  that  a  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union  Statute  be  signed  first.  This  policy  was  expounded  on 
16  February  1949  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  by  the 
new  Minister  for  Overseas  Territories,  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Maarseveen,3  and  on 
18  February  the  Chamber  rejected  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  76  votes  to  15. 

On  26  February  1949  it  was  announced  in  The  Hague  and  in  Batavia 
that  the  Dutch  government  hoped  that  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 
would  come  formally  into  existence  considerably  earlier  than  1  July 
1 950. 4  It  was  announced  at  the  same  time  that  the  Republican  leaders 
would  be  set  free  at  once  and  that  a  Round  Table  Conference,  to  which 
would  be  invited  representatives  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  interim 
federal  government  and  also  the  U.N.  Commissioners,  would  assemble  at 
The  Hague  on  12  March  1949  to  discuss  the  earliest  possible  transfer  of 

1  See  for  example  a  speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Stikker,  at  The  Hague  on  22  January 

1949  {New  York  Times,  23  January  1949)  and  statements  by  Dr.  Drees  and  Jonkheer  van  Ver- 
duynen  on  their  arrival  in  Holland  from  Batavia  on  the  same  day  ( Statesman ,  23  January  1949). 

2  S / 1234;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  569.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposed,  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  Cuba,  and  Egypt  supported,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Dutch 
troops  from  all  Republican  territory  (S/1233). 

3  Netherlands  News,  18  February  1949.  Dr.  van  Maarseveen  succeeded  Dr.  Sassen,  who 
resigned. 

4  New  York  Times,  27  February  1949;  The  Times,  28  February  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  P-  573- 
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sovereignty,  the  simultaneous  creation  of  a  Netherlands— Indonesian  Union 
and  arrangements  for  the  intervening  period,  including  the  establishment 
of  an  interim  federal  government.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Conference 
would  reach  agreement  by  i  May  and  that  its  decisions  would  be  put  into 
effect  in  June.  The  Federal  Consultative  Council  in  Indonesia  accepted 
the  invitation  to  the  Round  Table  Conference,1  but  the  Republicans  at 
first  refused2  and  the  U.N.  Commission  objected  that  the  Dutch  proposals 
were  designed  as  an  alternative  to,  and  so  as  a  circumvention  of,  the  injunc¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Security  Council’s  resolutions  of  28  January.3  On 
1  March  the  Dutch  government  announced  that  the  Conference  would  be 
held  and  sovereignty  would  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  on  1  July  1949  (that  is,  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  set  by  the 
Security  Council),  whether  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  concurred  or  not.4 
On  7  March  President  Sukarno,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beel,5  maintained  the 
Republican  refusal  to  attend  a  conference,  unless  the  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  were  first  restored  to  Jogjakarta.  On  g  March  it  was  announced  in 
The  Hague  that  the  Conference  had  been  postponed.6 

In  the  Security  Council  Dr.  van  Royen  declared  on  10  March  1949  that 
the  relinquishment  of  Dutch  control  in  Jogjakarta  and  the  return  of  the 
Republican  government  were  incompatible  with  Dutch  responsibilities 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  return  of  the  Republicans,  he 
alleged,  would  be  followed  by  reprisals  on  a  horrifying  scale— a  prediction 
which  was  at  any  rate  endorsed  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  later 
left  the  area  when  the  return  of  the  Republicans  became  imminent.  Dr. 
van  Royen  also  announced  the  unconditional  release  of  the  Republican 
political  prisoners.7 

The  American  member  of  the  Security  Council  took  the  lead  in  insisting 
on  the  implementation  to  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  28  January,8  but 
when  it  became  apparent  that  this  intransigence  would  lead  nowhere, 
the  Canadian  member,  supported  by  the  British,  suggested  that  the  U.N. 
Commission  be  instructed  to  help  the  Dutch  and  the  Republicans  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  date  and  conditions  for  a  Round  Table  Conference.9 10 
On  23  March  1949  the  Council  approved  this  suggestion  by  8-0-3, 10  at  the 

1  The  Times,  28  February  1949. 

2  New  York  Times,  1  March  1949. 

3  Report  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia,  dated  1  March  1949  (S/1270). 

4  Netherlands  News,  4  March  1949. 

5  New  York  Times,  8  March  1949.  Dr.  Beel  had  succeeded  Dr.  van  Mook  as  Lieutenant 
Governor-General  in  October  1948:  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  410. 

6  The  Times,  10  March  1949. 

7  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  no.  19,  pp.  3-12. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  30-35. 

9  Ibid.  no.  20,  pp.  16-17,  and  no.  21,  pp.  21-23. 

10  Ibid.  no.  24,  p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  574.  France,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  abstained. 
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same  time  repeating  its  appeals  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  return 
of  the  Republican  government.  On  26  March  the  U.N.  Commission  for¬ 
mally  suggested  to  the  Dutch  and  the  Republicans  that  preliminary  con¬ 
versations  should  be  held  in  Batavia.1  The  Dutch  agreed  on  29  March 
and  the  Republicans  on  1  April,  the  latter  adding  the  proviso  that  the 
talks  should  in  tire  first  place  be  confined  to  the  question  of  the  return  of 
their  government  to  Jogjakarta.2 

Dissatisfied  with  this  turn  of  events,  which  seemed  to  them  to  deviate 
from  the  position  adopted  by  the  resolution  of  28  January,  India  and 
Australia  moved  to  add  the  Indonesian  question  to  the  agenda  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  was  effected  on  12  April,  but  by  a  further  vote 
on  10  May  discussion  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  Representatives 
of  India,  Australia  and  nine  of  the  other  participants  in  the  Delhi  confer¬ 
ence  of  January  met  again  in  Delhi  on  13  April  to  review  events  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  to  express  their  preference  for  the  resolution  of  28  January  over 
that  of  23  March. 

The  preliminary  conversations  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Republicans 
began  in  Batavia  on  14  April  1949,  Dr.  van  Royen  having  arrived  there 
from  Lake  Success  on  the  previous  day.3  The  American  member  of  the 
U.N.  Commission  proposed  a  cease-fire  and  the  restoration  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  government  to  Jogjakarta.  The  Republicans  repeated  their  insistence 
on  the  return  of  their  government  as  a  pre-condition  to  further  discussions, 
while  the  Dutch  repeated  their  assurances  on  the  transfer  of  power  and 
demanded  that  the  return  of  the  Republicans  to  their  capital  be  preceded 
by  a  cease-fire  agreement  and  a  promise  to  attend  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference.  The  American  member  of  the  Commission  supported  this  Dutch 
demand.4  Agreement  was  reached  on  7  May,  when  the  Dutch  decided  to 
forgo  any  undertakings  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  government  and  to 
accept  instead  the  personal  assurances  of  President  Sukarno  and  Mr.  Hatta 
that  they  were  themselves  in  favour  of  a  cease-fire  and  of  Republican 
attendance  at  a  Round  Table  Conference  and  would  urge  these  policies  on 
their  colleagues  as  soon  as  their  government  returned  to  Jogjakarta.5  It 
was  also  agreed  that  joint  committees  be  established  under  the  aegis  of 


1  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia:  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Security 
Council  (S/1373),  pp.  38-39. 

2  See  letter  of  this  date  from  Mr.  Mohammed  Rum,  who  held  the  office  of  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Republic,  to  the  U.N.  Commission:  ibid.  pp.  9-10. 

3  For  the  proceedings,  speeches  and  conclusions  of  this  conference  see  the  U.N.  Commission’s 
First  Interim  Report  (S/1373).  Earlier  in  the  month,  from  1  to  3  April,  a  Sumatran  conference 
was  held  at  Medan.  The  Republican  parts  of  the  island  were  not  represented.  The  conference 
established  a  Sumatra  Contact  Commission  and  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  strong,  united 
Sumatra  and  of  the  early  creation  of  a  sovereign  United  States  of  Indonesia,  joined  in  equal 
partnership  with  the  Netherlands:  Netherlands  News ,  6  April  1949. 

4  New  Tor/c  Times,  1  May  1949. 

5  S/1373,  Appendix  VI,  pp.  49-5°- 
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the  U.N.  Commission  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  and  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  Republican  rule  in  the  Sultanate  of  Jogjakarta.  This  constituted  a 
further  concession  by  the  Dutch,  who  thereby  tacitly  abandoned  their  con¬ 
tention  that  the  United  Nations  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  Indonesian 
affairs.1 

The  preliminaries  occupied  nearly  eight  weeks.  The  Republicans  re¬ 
fused  to  order  a  cease-fire  until  they  had  returned  to  Jogjakarta,  and  the 
Dutch  evacuation  of  Jogjakarta  was  delayed  by  the  need  to  secure  the 
prior  retreat  of  some  45,000  persons,  whose  fear  of  reprisals  urged  them  to 
depart  with  the  Dutch.  On  22  June  1949  the  two  sides  reached  agreement 
on  the  dates  for  the  Dutch  withdrawal  and  for  the  opening  of  the  Round 
Table  Conference.2  The  Dutch  troops  started  to  leave  Jogjakarta  on 
24  June,  and  the  last  of  them  left  on  29  June,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  an 
episode  which  had  started  with  the  second  Police  Action  in  the  previous 
December.  Superficially  this  episode  seemed  to  have  achieved  nothing, 
but  there  were  some  who  believed  that  the  Dutch  show  of  determination, 
despite  its  temporary  exacerbation  of  feelings,  had  done  something  to 
ensure  that  the  ultimate  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Indonesians  would 
not  be  followed  by  the  same  chaos  which  had  followed  the  speedier  transfer 
of  sovereignty  to  the  Burmese  in  1948. 

According  to  the  agreement  reached  on  22  June,  the  Round  Table 
Conference  was  to  open  on  1  August  1949  and  to  conclude  its  work  in  two 
months.  A  further  period  of  six  weeks  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  ratification 
of  the  decisions  of  the  conference.  The  principal  tasks  of  the  Conference 
would  be  to  effect  a  complete  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Renville  Agreement,3  and  to  create  a  union  between  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  on  a  basis 
of  voluntary  and  equal  partnership.4 

Meanwhile  fighting  continued  sporadically  in  the  islands  and  the  result¬ 
ing  chaos  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Republican  leaders,  who  returned 
triumphantly  to  their  capital  on  6  July  1949.  They  found  themselves  in 
nominal  control  of  a  small  area,  uncertain  of  their  control  over  their  own 
organized  forces,  certainly  without  control  over  irregular  forces  of  various 
kinds,  uncertain  of  their  relations  with  the  federal  states  in  other  parts  of 
the  islands,  and  faced  with  economic  crisis  in  their  own  territory.  The 
terms  of  a  cease-fire  agreement  were  not  settled  until  29  July;  the  agree- 

1  The  new  turn  of  events  was  debated  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  on  1 2  May 
1949.  In  Indonesia  Dr.  Beel,  the  Lieutenant  Governor-General,  and  the  military  commander, 
Lieutenant-General  Spoor,  tendered  their  resignations  as  a  sign  of  disagreement. 

2  S/1373,  p.  16. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  402;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  751-4. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  23  June  1949.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  debated 
Indonesia  in  secret  on  13-14  July  1949.  After  the  debate  it  was  announced  that  the  Chamber 
had  approved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  earliest  possible  creation  of  a  free  and  sovereign 
United  States  of  Indonesia  (New  York  Times,  15  July  1949). 
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ment  was  signed  on  i  August.1  The  opening  of  the  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence  had  already  been  again  postponed.2 

A  further  cause  of  postponement  was  provided  by  the  desire  of  the 
Indonesians  to  reach  agreement  among  themselves  before  going  to  The 
Hague.  A  conference,  which  opened  on  21  July  1949  at  Batavia,  was 
attended  by  28  representatives  of  the  Republic  and  66  representatives  of 
15  other  territories.  This  conference  quickly  produced  agreement  on  the 
outlines  of  the  future  federation,  which  was  to  comprise  a  President,  a 
Cabinet  and  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Renville  Agreement,  which 
recognized  the  desire  for  autonomy  in  East  and  West  Java,  East  and  West 
Sumatra  and  Madura,  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  but  many 
important  constitutional  questions  remained  undecided  when  the  confer¬ 
ence  adjourned  on  23  July.3  The  outstanding  difficulties,  however,  were 
resolved  when  the  conference  resumed  its  deliberations  on  31  July.4  In 
particular  it  was  agreed  that  the  federation  should  consist  often  federated 
states. 

The  Indonesians  were  now  ready  to  go  to  The  Hague.  The  first  to 
depart,  who  included  Mr.  Hatta,5  set  off  on  4  August  1949.  On  the 
previous  day  identical  cease-fire  orders  had  at  last  been  issued  (to  become 
effective  at  midnight  on  10-1 1  August)  and  President  Sukarno  had  broad¬ 
cast  an  appeal  for  their  observance.6 

After  preliminary  talks  at  The  Hague  on  17  August  1949  between 
leaders  of  the  different  delegations,  it  was  decided  that  the  Conference 
should  open  on  23  August.  The  Dutch  delegation  was  led  by  Dr.  van 
Maarseveen  (Minister  for  Overseas  Territories),  Dr.  Stikker  (Foreign 
Minister)  and  Dr.  van  Royen.  The  Republicans  were  led  by  Mr.  Hatta 
(Vice-President  and  Prime  Minister)  and  Mr.  Rum  (Foreign  Minister). 
The  chief  figure  among  the  representatives  of  the  other  Indonesian  states 
was  Sultan  Hamid  II  of  Pontianak  in  West  Borneo.  The  three  members 
of  the  U.N.  Commission  also  attended.  The  total  number  of  delegates 
approached  200. 7 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Conference  would  exceed  its  time-limit  of 
two  months.  The  principal  issues  were  the  nature  of  the  union  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  to  be  assumed  by  the  new  federation,  and  the  status  and  allegiance 


1  See  S/1373,  Appendix  VIII,  pp.  72-79;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  574. 

2  The  postponement  was  announced  in  The  Hague  on  18  July  1949:  New  York  Times,  ig  July 

1949.  3  The  Times,  25  July  1949. 

4  See  Netherlands  News,  2  August  1949;  The  Times,  1  August  1949. 

5  Mr.  Hatta  travelled  by  Bangkok  and  Delhi.  He  spent  a  week-end  in  India  as  an  official  guest 
of  the  government,  having  been  received  on  his  arrival  at  the  airport  by  Pandit  Nehru  and  other 
prominent  Indians. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1949. 

7  For  a  full  report  of  the  Conference  see  the  U.N.  Commission’s  Report:  Security  Council, 
Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Special  Supplement  No.  6  (S/1417  and  S/1417/Add.  1). 
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of  Western  New  Guinea  (called  by  the  Indonesians  Western  Irian).  For 
the  Indonesian  leaders  the  Conference  represented  the  final  stage  in  an 
exacting  obstacle  race,  in  which  the  prize  was  national  independence  and 
international  recognition.  Dutch  feelings  were  of  a  different  kind.  The 
approaching  end  of  three  centuries  of  successful  rule  over  an  empire  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  homeland  could  not  bring  much  in  the  way  of 
exhilaration.  Moreover  the  material  stake  was  great.  Between  25  and 
30  per  cent,  of  Dutch  invested  capital  was  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
the  economy  of  Holland,  as  well  as  its  international  significance,  depended 
in  large  measure  on  its  special  connexion  with  its  overseas  possessions. 
These  possessions  included  a  large  Dutch  and  half-caste  population.  They 
included  also  the  important  naval  base  at  Surabaya.1  The  Dutch,  there¬ 
fore,  wanted  to  protect  their  investments,  their  commercial  privileges, 
their  political  links,  and  their  nationals.  Their  preoccupation  with  these 
matters  rendered  the  Indonesians  suspicious  and  fretful  (the  more  so  since 
they  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  views  and  possible  influence  of  extremer 
groups  in  Indonesia)2  and  so  caused  the  Conference  to  proceed  slowly  and 
sometimes  irritably. 

Nor  were  the  wheels  of  conciliation  oiled  by  events  in  Indonesia.  Dis¬ 
order  continued  despite  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  To  expect 
otherwise  would  have  been  unreasonable,  but  operations  continued  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  cause  the  Dutch  to  suspect,  and  to  complain  of,  lack  of  sincerity 
on  the  other  side.3  There  was  some  improvement  in  September,  but  both 
West  Java  and  East  Java  were  much  troubled  in  the  later  part  of  the  year. 
In  West  Java  the  chief  propagator  of  disorder  was  the  Muslim  movement 
known  as  Dar-ul-Islam  (allegedly  not  impervious  to  communist  influence 
or  at  least  not  shy  of  accepting  communist  support),4  while  in  East  Java 
communists  of  various  brands  succeeded  in  keeping  hostilities  alive.5 

On  9  September  1949  the  Dutch  produced  to  the  Conference  a  draft 
of  a  Statute  of  Union  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia.  The  Dutch  draft  provided  for  a  Council  of  Ministers,  an  inter¬ 
parliamentary  commission  and  a  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  Indonesians 
took  fright.  They  wished  to  minimize  the  connexion  and  to  record  it  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  would  be  registered  with  the  United  Nations 
Organization  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  whereas  the  Dutch  regarded 
the  establishment  of  the  union  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  transferring 

1  In  whose  future  Australia,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  also  had  an  interest.  See  Manchester 
Guardian,  9  September  1949. 

2  Fear  of  these  political  opponents  was  thought  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  return  of  one 
of  the  delegates,  Dr.  Sukiman,  to  Indonesia  on  26  September.  It  was  even  suggested  that  Mr. 
Hatta  himself  should  return  in  order  to  explain  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and  to  preserve 
popular  support  for  the  Republican  government  and  its  policies. 

3  See  per  Dr.  van  Royen  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  August  1949. 

4  The  Times,  29  October  and  5  November  1949. 

5  Ibid.  17,  20,  21  and  25  October  1949. 
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sovereignty  and  simultaneous  with  that  transfer.  The  Indonesians  were 
suspicious  of  anything  which  might  be  construed  as,  or  grow  into,  a  super¬ 
state  with  authority  over  the  parts  of  the  Union.  They  therefore  asserted 
that  the  Dutch  draft  entailed  infringement  of  Indonesian  sovereignty  and 
on  15  September  they  produced  a  different  draft.  Thereupon  leaders  of 
the  delegations  retired  for  two  days  (16  and  17  September)  to  a  secluded 
spot  in  Belgium  to  discuss  this  and  other  disagreements. 

These  other  points  of  disagreement  included  the  position  of  the  Queen, 
and  Dutch  control  over  Indonesian  financial  and  commercial  policy  so 
long  as  Indonesia  remained  indebted  to  the  Netherlands.  Indonesian 
desire  to  reduce  the  Dutch  Crown  to  the  barest  symbolic  position  gave 
offence  to  the  Dutch,  but  the  more  serious  difficulty  arose  over  the  financial 
and  commercial  aspects  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  for  the  Indonesians 
were  quick  to  interpret  Dutch  proposals  as  an  attempt  to  impose  economic 
tutelage  in  the  place  of  expiring  political  control.  The  question  of  Western 
New  Guinea  now  also  began  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  Conference.1 

Agreement  on  some  issues  was  reached  by  the  select  body  in  Belgium 
and  was  endorsed  on  23  September  1949  by  the  main  bodies  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  The  Hague,  although  the  surface  was  temporarily  ruffled  on 
20  September  when  Mr.  Hatta  angered  the  Dutch  by  partially  disclosing 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  at  a  press  conference.  There  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  no  agreement  on  the  size  of  the  debt  to  be  assumed  by  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia,  or  on  Western  New  Guinea. 

The  Indonesians  were  willing  in  principle  to  take  over  a  part  of  the 
debt,  but  in  estimating  what  they  might  fairly  be  required  to  assume,  they 
wished  to  exclude  debts  incurred  since  1942  except  such  as  had  been  in¬ 
curred  directly  in  promoting  Indonesian  welfare.  In  particular,  and  not 
unnaturally,  they  objected  to  becoming  burdened  with  the  costs  of  the 
Police  Actions.  The  Dutch  estimated  that  the  sum  properly  chargeable 
to  Indonesian  account  was  6,100  million  guilders.  This  total  they  were 
willing  to  reduce  by  500  million  guilders.  On  16  October  the  Indonesians 
offered  to  assume  a  debt  of  3,400  million  guilders.  On  24  October  a  com¬ 
promise  of  4,500  million  guilders  was  reported  to  have  been  accepted  by 
both  sides.2  The  Dutch  had  earlier  abandoned  their  demand  to  retain  cer¬ 
tain  negative  controls  over  Indonesian  financial  and  economic  policy. 

A  draft  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  published  on 
26  October  1949,  was  accepted  by  the  Conference.3  Two  days  later  agree- 


1  The  Dutch  were  also  anxious  for  internal  political  reasons  to  avoid  committing  themselves 
to  any  terms  which  would  involve  further  legislation  by  the  States-General,  a  dissolution  and 
new  elections  in  Holland.  Legislation  passed  in  1948  (see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  40)  required  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  to  be  a  thing  of  substance. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  October  1949. 

3  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Special  Supplement  No.  6,  Appendix  VI,  pp.  53- 
91;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1287,  1  March  1950. 
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ment  was  also  reached  on  the  control  of  the  naval  base  at  Surabaya:  con¬ 
trol  was  to  vest  in  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  but  the  Dutch  were  to 
have  the  right  to  use  the  base.  There  remained  Western  New  Guinea, 
about  which  no  agreement  seemed  possible,  though  the  Conference  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  In  the  early  hours  of  i  November,  the  day  before  the 
Conference  was  due  to  end,  it  was  decided  that  Western  New  Guinea 
should  remain  under  Dutch  sovereignty  for  one  year  after  the  transfer  of 
power.1 

The  Round  Table  Conference  ended  on  2  November  1949  with  the 
signing  of  three  principal  documents:  an  instrument  of  transfer  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  a  statute  establishing  a  Netherlands-Indonesian  union,  and  a 
transitional  agreement,  which  was  supplemented  by  an  exchange  of 
letters.2 

The  new  sovereign  republic  to  which  sovereignty  was  to  be  transferred 
was  a  federation  consisting  of  seven  autonomous  states  and  nine  indepen¬ 
dent  units.  It  was  to  have  an  Assembly  of  1 50  members,  of  whom  50  were 
to  come  from  the  principal  state,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  This  Assembly 
was  to  sit  for  one  year  only,  at  the  end  of  which  elections  were  to  be  held 
for  a  new  Assembly.  There  was  also  to  be  a  Senate  with  two  members 
from  each  of  the  16  federated  units.  These  arrangements  were  provisional, 
for  the  election  of  the  second  Assembly  was  to  be  followed  by  the  convening 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which  might  alter  any  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  federation. 

The  relations  between  the  federation  and  the  Netherlands  were  regulated 
by  a  Statute  of  Union.  The  existence  of  this  Union,  which  was  voluntary 
and  egalitarian,  was  declared  not  to  prejudice  the  independence  or 
sovereignty  of  either  partner.  Co-operation  in  the  common  interest  would 
be  mainly  in  international  affairs,  in  defence,  in  finance  ‘as  far  as  neces¬ 
sary’,  and  in  ‘matters  of  an  economic  and  cultural  nature’.  Queen  Juliana 
and  her  successors  to  the  crown  of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  heads  of  the 
Union.  Its  organs  were  to  be  a  ministerial  conference  meeting  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  normally  attended  by  three  Ministers  from  each  side,  a 
permanent  secretariat  under  two  secretaries-general,  and  a  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  of  six  judges  (three  Dutch  and  three  Indonesian),  appointed  for 
ten  years  and  deciding  by  a  bare  majority.  Ancillary  agreements  estab¬ 
lished  certain  principles  and  procedures  for  the  joint  management  of 


1  The  Indonesians  feared  a  Dutch  claim  to  trusteeship  over  New  Guinea.  Having  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  such  a  claim  would  have  been  far  from  unreasonable  and  might  have 
been  supported  by  such  partisans  of  the  Indonesians  as  the  Australians,  who  feared  that  if  the 
Indonesians  secured  the  western  part  of  the  island,  they  would  soon  begin  to  want  the  rest,  which 
was  partly  an  Australian  protectorate  and  partly  under  Australian  trusteeship.  See  further 
below,  pp.  398-400. 

2  See  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Special  Supplement,  No.  6  and  Documentation 
Franfaise,  no.  1380,  16  September  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  579. 
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foreign  relations,  defence,  financial  and  economic  relations  and  cultural 
affairs.  In  foreign  affairs  provision  was  made  for  consultation  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern,  for  joint  representation  in  foreign  capitals  (if  desired 
by  both  states)  and  for  the  exchange  of  High  Commissioners  with  ambassa¬ 
dorial  rank.  Each  state  assumed  responsibility  for  its  own  defence  but  the 
two  states  agreed  to  exchange  military  missions,  to  consult  together  if 
there  were  danger  of  attack,  and  to  lend  forces  to  one  another  in  certain 
circumstances.  The  two  states  also  agreed  to  consult  on  financial  and 
economic  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  to  accord  to  one  another  com¬ 
mercial  preferences;  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  took  over  a  debt  of 
4,300  million  guilders.1  Finally,  a  joint  cultural  commission  was  to  be 
established  for  such  purposes  as  exchanges  of  teachers  and  the  promotion 
of  artistic  ventures. 

The  outcome  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  was  immediately  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  2  November 
1949.  A  report  on  the  Conference  was  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
on  8  November  by  the  U.N.  Commission.2  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  formally  registered  its  approval  on  3  December,  followed  on 
7  December  by  the  full  Assembly.3  In  the  Security  Council,  however,  a 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  13  December.4 

In  Holland  a  debate  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General, 
beginning  on  6  December  1949,  resulted  in  ratification  of  the  agreements 
by  71  votes  to  29  in  the  early  hours  of  9  December.  This  was  only  four 
affirmative  votes  more  than  were  needed  under  the  Dutch  constitution. 
In  the  First  Chamber  the  margin  was  even  narrower,  for  the  majority  of 
34  votes  to  1 5  secured  there  on  2 1  December  was  only  one  vote  over  the 
requisite  majority. 

Ratification  in  Indonesia  was  more  wholehearted.  On  14  December 
the  Republican  Parliament,  which  was  an  appointed  and  not  an  elected 
body,  approved  the  agreements  by  226  votes  to  62,  3 1  members  abstaining.5 
The  provisional  constitution  was  signed  on  the  same  day  on  behalf  of  all 
16  federated  units.  Mr.  Sukarno  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  on  16  December  and  was  sworn  in  on  the  next  day.6 
He  appointed  Mr.  Hatta  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Hatta’s  Cabinet, 
which  included  the  Sultans  of  Jogjakarta  and  Pontianak  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  East  Indonesia,  consisted  of  1 1  Republicans  and  5  leaders 
from  other  states.  Mr.  Hatta  then  returned  to  Holland  to  receive  from 


1  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  i  November  1949;  Netherlands  News,  2  November  1949. 

2  The  Security  Council  Special  Supplement  No.  6  already  cited. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  301  (IV),  p.  23. 

4  S/1431. 

5  The  Times,  15  December  1949.  The  opposition  consisted  of  communists  plus  10  indepen¬ 
dents.  The  abstainers  were  followers  of  Mr.  Sjahrir. 

6  He  remained  President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
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Queen  Juliana,  at  a  ceremony  in  Amsterdam  on  27  December,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  transfer  of  sovereignty.  Ceremonies  were  also  held  at  the  same 
time  in  Batavia,  now  named  Djakarta,  in  the  presence  of  large  crowds  and 
many  representatives  of  foreign  Powers.  On  the  next  day  President 
Sukarno  took  up  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  Governors-General  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Within  a  short  time  the  new  state  was  formally 
recognized  by  35  other  states.1 

The  Republican  leaders  lost  little  time  in  converting  the  federation  into 
a  unitary  state  by  the  process  of  attaching  the  various  federated  units  to 
the  most  important  of  those  units,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  On  8  March 
1950  President  Sukarno  signed  a  Bill  permitting  unification.2  Some  of  the 
federal  units  were  neither  economically  viable  nor  administratively  under 
control,  and  all  of  them  were  disliked  by  the  Republicans  as  products  of 
the  time  of  troubles  which  had  intervened  between  the  proclamation  of 
a  republic  in  1945  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  1949.  In  the  prevailing 
disorder  there  was  much  truth  in  the  Republican  contention  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  by  plebiscite  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  states;  and  the  Republicans  proceeded  to  extinguish  the  states  by 
decrees  under  the  unification  law.  On  19  May  1 95°  the  governments  of 
the  Republic  and  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  reached  agreement 
for  complete  unification  of  the  remaining  federated  units,3  and  this  unifica¬ 
tion  was  carried  through  in  the  next  few  months.  A  new  constitution  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U nited  States  of  Indonesia 
on  14  August  by  90  votes  to  18.4  On  1 7  August,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  new  unitary  state  was  inaugurated  and  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia — the  name  hitherto  attached  to 
only  a  part,  if  certainly  the  most  active  part,  of  the  Indonesian  effort.  The 
new  constitution  provided  for  a  President,  a  unicameral  Parliament5  and 
a  Cabinet  dependent  upon  a  parliamentary  majority.  Mr.  Hatta,  who 
resigned  on  15  August,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Natsir,6  who  formed  a  broad 
coalition  including  many  of  the  ablest  members  of  Mr.  Hatta’s  Cabinet.7 
Mr.  Hatta  became  Vice-President  on  14  October. 

These  changes  were  not  effected  against  a  peaceful  background.  In 

1  Argentine,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Great  Britain,  India,  the  Irish  Re¬ 
public,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Persia,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  U.S.A.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  Vatican  and  Yugoslavia. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  9  March  1950.  3  The  Times,  20  May  1950. 

4  Ibid.  15  August  1950. 

5  The  new  Parliament  was  formed  by  amalgamating  the  Parliament  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  with  a  part  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  It  was  not  elected. 

6  Leader  of  the  Masjumi  Party. 

7  Such  as  the  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta,  Mr.  Rum  and  Mr.  Djuanda.  The  last  was  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  Mr.  Hatta’s  government  and  Minister  of  Communications  in  Mr.  Natsir’s 
government. 
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Java  Dar-ul-Islam  continued  to  give  trouble,  and  a  Dutch  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  Captain  Westerling,  organized  a  rising,  whose  successes  included  the 
capture  of  Bandung  on  23  January  1950.  In  Borneo  the  Sultan  of  Pon- 
tianak  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  Captain  Westerling;  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  his  arrest  was  less  closely  connected  with  the 
Westerling  affair  than  with  the  Sultan’s  possible  opposition  to  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  East  Indonesia,  the  most  important  of 
the  federated  states  apart  from  the  Republic,  a  serious  rising  was  led  by  a 
Captain  Abdul  Aziz  in  April;  the  garrison  of  Macassar  was  overpowered 
and  the  town  temporarily  occupied.  When  this  rising  was  suppressed  a 
group  of  Ambonese  in  the  South  Moluccas  proclaimed  on  26  April  their 
independence  and  maintained  it  for  more  than  half  the  year.  Ambon 
itself  was  retaken  only  after  fierce  fighting,  in  which  the  Indonesian  army 
suffered  heavily.  But  although  the  authority  of  the  government  in 
Djakarta  was  challenged  and  limited,  there  appeared  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  state  would  disintegrate.1 

The  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  began  to  function  according  to 
plan.  The  first  ministerial  conference  was  held  at  Djakarta,  where  it 
opened  on  25  March  1950.  The  agenda  included  Western  New  Guinea, 
recognition  of  the  Bao  Dai  regime  in  Indo-China,  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  despatch  of  a  Dutch  military  mission  to 
Indonesia,  financial  and  commercial  agreements,  and  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  Dutch  officials  in  Indonesia.  The  Dutch  granted  to  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  a  credit  of  200  million  guilders  at  3  per  cent,  for  general  purposes 
and  a  further  100  million  guilders  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  the 
delivery  of  Indonesian  products;  credit  was  to  run  until  1  July  1951.  A 
Dutch  military  mission  of  800  was  to  be  sent  to  Indonesia.  Commissions 
were  established  to  consider  problems  arising  out  of  the  continued  employ¬ 
ment  of  Dutchmen  by  the  Indonesian  government,  judicial  matters  and 
cultural  relations.  Western  New  Guinea  was  again  intractable  and  was 
shelved  until  a  later  conference.  Meanwhile  a  joint  committee  was  to 
meet  and  report  by  July,  and  an  Indonesian  commissioner  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Western  New  Guinea.2 


1  The  motives  behind  these  and  other  disorders  were  various  and  difficult  to  disentangle. 
There  was  some  dislike  of  the  Javanese  from  Jogjakarta,  who  seemed  bent  on  having  everything 
their  own  way  and  on  reducing  the  importance  of  the  other  parts  of  Indonesia.  There  were  both 
opportunities  and  incentives  for  the  non-political  bravo.  There  was  opposition  from  groups  who 
had  held  privileged  positions  under  the  Dutch;  the  Ambonese  fell  into  this  category.  There  were 
also  the  communists,  whose  disapproval  of  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Round  1  able  Confer¬ 
ence  found  vent  in  the  countryside  as  well  as  in  parliamentary  debate.  Four  leading  communists, 
however,  according  to  a  statement  made  on  25  June  1 949,  had  been  executed  in  the  pi  evious  year 
(New  York  Times ,  26  June  1949).  These  were  Messrs.  Tan  Malakka  (a  deviatiomst  communist), 
Sjarifuddin,  Suripno,  and  Hadjono.  The  last  was  secretary-general  of  the  Communist  Party. 
For  the  other  three  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  353-4- 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  3  April  1950. 
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The  Union  Court  of  Arbitration  was  formally  installed  on  19  May 
1950,1 

The  ministerial  conference  assembled  again  at  d  he  Hague  on  20  Novem¬ 
ber  1950  to  discuss  a  variety  of  topics  among  which  financial  and  economic 
affairs  predominated.  A  new  commercial  agreement  was  signed;  the  term 
of  the  Dutch  credit  was  extended  from  1  July  1951  to  1  January  1952;  new 
regulations  about  pensions  were  adopted.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Dutch 
military  mission  should  remain  in  Indonesia  for  three  years.  This  confer¬ 
ence  ended  on  29  November,2  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  conference 
on  Western  New  Guinea,  which  opened  on  4  December. 

Throughout  the  year  Indonesian  leaders  had  been  insisting  frequently 
and  vehemently  that  Western  New  Guinea  must  be  handed  over  to 
Indonesia  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  Dutch  sovereignty  which  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Dutch  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence.  President  Sukarno  promised  on  2  January  1950  that  Western  New 
Guinea  would  be  added  to  the  Indonesian  state  before  the  end  of  the  year.3 
He  repeated  this  promise  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  20  May4  and  on  many 
other  occasions.5  Moreover  an  official  in  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Ministry, 
Mr.  Yamin,  in  a  speech  on  29  January  1950,  claimed  that  not  only  Western 
New  Guinea  but  also  the  rest  of  New  Guinea,  British  North  Borneo  and 
Portuguese  Timor  were  essentially  parts  of  Indonesia.6  Mr.  Yamin’s 
remarks,  prompted  perhaps  by  enthusiasm  and  a  look  at  the  map  rather 
than  by  political  flair,  were  not  endorsed  by  his  superiors,  but  they  did  not 
fail  to  alarm  some  of  Indonesia’s  neighbours,  especially  the  Australians. 

The  eastern  half  of  New  Guinea  consisted  of  an  Australian  protectorate 
(Papua)  and  an  Australian  trust  territory  (North-East  New  Guinea,  for¬ 
merly  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland).  The  Australians,  who  had  been  prominent 
champions  of  the  Indonesians  against  the  Dutch,  had  no  wish  to  see 
Indonesian  rule  extended  to  any  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  last  of  the 
stepping-stones  leading  from  Malaya  to  Australia.  Australia  therefore 
recalled  its  Ambassador  from  Djakarta  after  President  Sukarno’s  broad¬ 
cast  speech  of  20  May,7  and  the  Indonesian  claim  to  Western  New  Guinea 
was  opposed  by  government  and  opposition  speakers  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Canberra  on  7-8  June.8  The  Dutch  were  no 
less  opposed  than  the  Australians  to  the  Indonesian  claim.  As  the  Power 

1  For  details  of  the  ceremony  and  appointments  see  Netherlands  News,  24  May  1950. 

2  The  Times,  30  November  1950.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  3  January  1950. 

4  New  Zealand  Herald,  24  May  1950. 

5  For  example  on  23  May,  8  and  14  June,  2  and  29  July:  ibid.  24  May  and  10  June  1950, 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  16  June  1950,  New  York  Times,  3  July  1950,  Straits  Times,  31  July  1950. 

6  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  31  January  1950.  7  New  Zealand  Herald,  24  May  1950. 

8  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  8  and  9  June  1950.  For  Mr.  Spender’s  statement  see  also  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, p.  587.  One  of  President  Sukarno’s  public  claims  to  Western  New  Guinea 
was  made  during  this  debate  ( New  Zealand  Herald,  10  June  1950).  For  a  further  statement  of  the 
Australian  case  see  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  17  June  1950. 
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in  possession  and  with  responsibility  the  Dutch  could  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  New  Guinea  (who  were  not  of  Indonesian  race 
or  culture)  were  still  at  a  backward  stage,  in  which  the  Netherlands  could 
and  would  give  help  which  the  Indonesians  could  not  possibly  provide. 
It  was  further  alleged  that,  despite  some  propaganda  in  favour  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  New  Guinea  preferred  not  to  make 
a  change  of  rulers.1  On  20  June  1950  Dr.  van  Maarseveen  told  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  States-General  that  Western  New  Guinea  should  remain 
under  Dutch  sovereignty  after  1950,  that  the  tasks  in  the  territory  were  at 
present  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  Indonesian  government,  that  Indo¬ 
nesian  goodwill  could  not  find  for  Western  New  Guinea  the  teachers, 
doctors  and  other  experts  of  whom  there  was  a  shortage  in  Indonesia.2 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  first  ministerial  conference  of  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  had  failed  to  agree,  and  had  presented 
on  5  August  1950  a  report  in  two  parts.3  On  17  August,  Indonesian 
Independence  Day,  President  Sukarno’s  speech  was  not  only  vigorous  on 
the  subject  of  Western  New  Guinea  but  threatening.4  On  the  next  day 
Mr.  Spender,  the  Australian  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  restated 
Australia’s  opposition;5  shortly  afterwards  he  set  off  on  a  foreign  tour, 
which  brought  him  to  The  Hague  at  the  end  of  August.  On  30  August 
President  Sukarno  repeated  his  claim  and,  in  his  first  specific  reference  to 
Australia,  said  that  Indonesia  would  press  its  claim  despite  Australian 
opposition.6  On  21  September  the  Indonesian  government  appointed  a 
representative  of  Western  New  Guinea  to  a  seat  in  the  Indonesian  Par¬ 
liament.  Mr.  Yamin,  visiting  The  Hague  as  a  member  of  an  Indonesian 
parliamentary  mission,  said  on  1  November  that  if  there  were  no  transfer 
of  Western  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia  in  1950,  Dutch  interests  in  Indonesia 
would  be  jeopardized.7 

When  the  ministerial  conference  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union 
turned  to  this  problem  on  4  December  1950,  the  Dutch  felt  fortified  by  a 
good  case  and  by  the  knowledge  that  they  enjoyed  more  foreign  support 
than  had  been  accorded  to  them  in  their  other  disputes  in  Indonesia. 
On  14  December  the  Dutch  suggested  that  Dutch  sovereignty  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  offered  to  establish  a  Dutch-Indonesian  council  for  Western 
New  Guinea  with  the  possibility  of  a  plebiscite  at  a  later  stage.  Mr.  Rum 
returned  to  Djakarta  to  discuss  this  offer.  Djakarta  rejected  it.8  The  con- 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  io  April  1950;  New  York  Times,  25  April  1950;  South  China  Morning 
Post,  26  April  1950. 

2  Netherlands  News,  28  June  1950. 

3  Ibid.  16  August  1950;  Manchester  Guardian,  10  August  1950.  The  introduction  and  final  part 
were  jointly  submitted.  Between  these  were  parallel  reports  submitted  by  the  two  delegations. 

4  The  Times,  18  August  1950.  5  New  York  Times,  19  August  1950. 

6  Hindu,  1  September  1950.  7  The  Times,  2  November  1950. 

8  See  New  York  Times,  23  December  1950. 
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ference  resumed  on  23  December,  and  the  Dutch  then  suggested  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty  over  Western  New  Guinea  to  the  Netherlands— Indonesian 
Union.  This,  too,  was  rejected  by  the  Indonesians.  Next,  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
posed  that  negotiations  continue  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  Commission. 
But  the  Indonesians  were  unable,  for  lack  of  instructions,  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  suggestion.  On  27  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  transfer  of 
power  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  one  year  about  which  the 
Round  Table  Conference  had  reached  agreement  expired ;  and  the  mini¬ 
sterial  conference  dispersed.  Consequently  the  status  quo  was  preserved, 
though  henceforth,  as  the  Indonesians  declared  in  a  statement  at  the  close 
of  the  conference,  without  Indonesian  approbation.1 

(iii)  Malaya 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  rebel  ‘incidents’  were  occurring  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  a  week.  After  the  middle  of  February  this  rate  was  halved. 
Attacks  also  became  less  bold,  more  often  taking  the  form  of  ambushes 
with  prepared  lines  of  retreat  or  of  attacks  on  isolated  police  posts  with 
the  primary  object  of  capturing  arms  and  ammunition.  These  changes  led 
the  authorities  to  diagnose  a  decline  in  rebel  morale  and  a  near  end  to  the 
insurrection,  and  these  hopes  were  encouraged  by  captured  documents 
portraying  the  rebel  position  in  gloomy  terms.2  This  optimistic  view  was, 
however,  not  universally  held.  Planters  and  miners — those  most  exposed 
to  attack— were  sceptical,  and  in  January  a  representative  of  the  former 
told  the  Johore  State  Council  that  they  did  not  share  the  official  optimism. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  more  rebels  had  acquired  automatic 
weapons,  travelling  was  becoming  more  dangerous  and  the  situation  was 
getting  worse.3 

It  subsequently  transpired4  that  the  comparative  lull  at  the  beginning  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  28  December  1950. 

2  See  Straits  Times,  4  March,  22  June,  26  August  1949.  Lack  of  Malay  and  Indian  support 
was  a  particular  disappointment  to  the  rebels,  about  90  per  cent,  of  whom  were  Chinese.  The 
principal  exception  was  a  small  Malay  group,  active  in  Pahang  during  the  latter  half  of  1949 
under  the  title  of  Tenth  Malay  Regiment.  This  group  disintegrated  in  1950.  One  of  its  leaders, 
who  surrendered  after  his  section  had  been  reduced  from  1 50  to  7,  said  that  he  had  never  been 
more  than  a  puppet  of  the  Chinese  (ibid.  22  February  1950).  There  were  also  a  few  Indian 
insurgents,  including  Mr.  S.  R.  Ganapathy,  a  well-known  labour  leader,  who  was  taken  and 
executed  on  4  May  1949. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  15  January  1949.  See  also  a  scathing  comment  in  Straits  Times,  28  January 
1949,  on  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  26  January  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonial  Affairs:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  460,  Written  Answers,  col.  igg.  When  Lord  Listowel, 
Minister  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  assured  the  House  of  Lords  on  23  February  that  British 
strength  in  Malaya  would  not  be  reduced,  the  same  newspaper  remarked  that  nobody  but 
a  madman  would  suggest  a  reduction  of  the  small  British  force:  see  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  160, 
col.  1131  and  Straits  Times,  25  February  1949.  And  see  also  Daily  Telegraph,  5  March  1949,  for 
a  report  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  by  directors  of  a  number  of  tin-mining  companies. 

4  See  The  Times,  1 3  August  1 949 ;  Great  Britain :  Colonial  Office :  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  igpg  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950),  p.  203. 
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1949  was  due  to  orders,  issued  to  the  rebels  in  December  1948,  to  withdraw 
into  the  jungle  for  training  and  regrouping.  Owing  to  poor  communica¬ 
tions  this  withdrawal  did  not  begin  immediately  and  was  then  executed 
slowly.  Small  groups  remained  in  action  in  order  to  demonstrate,  by 
occasional  incidents,  that  the  insurrection  had  not  collapsed  and  to  keep 
the  security  forces  deployed.  These  groups  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Min  Yuen  or  People’s  Movement,  which  was  the  communist  fifth 
column. 

The  organizers  and  directors  of  the  insurrection  were  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party,  in  which  power  lay  with  a  secretary-general,  a  Politburo 
and  a  Central  Executive  Committee.1  There  were  regional  committees 
in  northern,  central  and  southern  Malaya  and  state  committees,  whose 
authority  was  roughly  coterminous  with  the  several  States.  Below  these 
were  the  district  and  branch  committees,  which  directly  controlled  some 
small  armed  units  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  Min  Yuen.  The  size  of  the 
Min  Yuen  was  not  known  to  the  authorities  but  its  members,  dispersed 
throughout  Malaya,  were  believed  to  number  at  least  10,000.  They  pro¬ 
vided  information,  money,  supplies  and  recruits  for  the  Malayan  Races 
Liberation  Army.2  The  total  fighting  force  of  the  rebels  was  estimated  at 
about  4,000  and  was  probably  prevented  from  expanding  by  shortage  of 
weapons  and  other  supplies  rather  than  by  difficulties  in  recruiting.  It  was 
armed  with  pistols,  rifles,  Sten  guns  and  some  Bren  guns.  In  addition  to 
the  active  supporters  of  the  insurrection,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  Min 
Yuen,  there  were  many  passive  auxiliaries,  mostly  Chinese  squatters,3 
whose  sympathies  or  fears  prompted  them  to  help  the  rebels  with  money  or 
supplies  and  to  withhold  information  from  the  police. 

The  problems  created  by  these  squatters  were  among  the  most  important 
and  the  most  urgent  which  faced  the  government  of  the  Federation.  Emer¬ 
gency  Regulation  17  D,  published  on  10  January  1949,  empowered  the 
High  Commissioner  to  detain  whole  settlements  of  squatters  known  to  have 
actively  helped  the  rebels  and  to  have  persistently  withheld  information 
from  the  police,  and  to  banish  such  of  them  as  were  neither  Federal  citizens 
nor  British  subjects.  Between  January  and  October  1949  proceedings 
under  these  regulations  were  taken  against  sixteen  settlements,  and  6,343 
persons  were  detained.4  Action  of  this  kind  inevitably  struck  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty.  The  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  pro¬ 
mised  on  14  January  that  the  government  would  do  its  best  to  distinguish 

1  The  Politburo  consisted  of  the  secretary-general  and  two  others.  The  Central  Executive 
Committee,  believed  to  meet  about  twice  a  year,  consisted  of  these  three  with  about  eight  more 
persons. 

2  This  name  was  assumed  on  i  February  1949. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  PP-  433-4-  ,  „  ,  _ 

4  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  1949,  p.  210.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1,32b  ol  the 
detained  persons  had  been  released  and  were  allowed  to  live  in  safe  districts. 
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the  sheep  from  the  goats  but  said  that  it  was  really  for  the  sheep  to  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  and  ensure  that  they  were  not  mistaken  for  goats.  There 
are  still  some  people  who  are  sheep  one  day  and  goats  the  next.  1  1  he 
evicted  squatters  were  paid  compensation  for  all  livestock  and  movable 
property  which  they  had  to  abandon;  those  held  in  detention  camps  were 
not  required  to  work,  might  receive  visitors  and  were  provided  with 
opportunities  for  recreation.  Appeals  against  detention  were  heard  by 
advisory  committees  presided  over  by  chairmen  who  had  held  judicial 
office.2  Chinese  to  be  repatriated  were  asked  which  part  of  China  they 
wished  to  go  to,3  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  the  government  agreed,  in 
response  to  representations  by  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  re¬ 
patriate  the  Chinese,  if  possible,  to  the  port  nearest  to  their  ultimate 
destination  and,  if  these  two  places  were  far  apart,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
onward  journey.4 

On  8  February  1949  the  committee  appointed  in  the  previous  Decem¬ 
ber5  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  squatter  pro¬ 
blem  presented  its  report.6  The  committee  pointed  out  that  by  growing 
food  the  squatter  communities  could,  and  in  some  districts  did,  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  but  that  it  was  essential  to  bring  these  communities  under 
administrative  control.  The  committee  recommended  three  methods  of 
doing  this:  by  settling,  regrouping  or  resettling  the  squatters.  If  possible, 
the  squatters  should  be  settled  where  they  were,  receiving  occupation 
rights  and  the  benefits  of  administration.  Small  scattered  communities 
should  be  regrouped  within  their  own  area  to  form  a  compact  village 
which  could  be  more  easily  administered  and  protected.  Communities 
which  were  isolated  and  constituted  a  threat  to  security  or  whose  land  was 
unsuitable  for  settling  should  be  transferred  to  another  area.  In  all  cases 
it  was  essential  to  bring  these  communities  under  police  protection  and  the 
rule  of  law.  Schools  and  medical  care  should  also  be  provided.  Squatters 
who  refused  to  move  should  (if  aliens)  be  liable  to  compulsory  repatriation. 

These  proposals  were  widely  acclaimed,  but  the  committee’s  plea  for 
swift  action  was  ignored.  The  report  was  tabled  in  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  without  a  debate  and  the  initiative  was  left  to  State  governments, 
which  proved  dilatory  in  carrying  out  proposals  involving  the  grant  of 
Malay  land  to  aliens. 

The  squatters  were  not  the  rebels’  only  auxiliaries.  Many  persons,  most 
of  them  Chinese,  paid  protection  money  despite  exhortations  by  the 

1  Straits  Times,  15  January  1949. 

2  There  were  fifteen  such  committees  in  the  Federation  and  Singapore.  See  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  466,  Written  Answers,  col.  33. 

3  See  statement  by  Mr.  Creech  Jones  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  February  1949:  ibid, 
vol.  460,  col.  1664. 

4  Straits  Times,  4  May  1949.  5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  434. 

6  Straits  Times,  9  February  1949. 
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government.  Speaking  at  a  press  conference  on  28  January  1949,  Major- 
General  Boucher,  General  Officer  Commanding  Malaya  District,  said 
that  the  need  for  more  troops  was  not  so  great  as  the  need  for  the  ‘adoption 
of  a  more  resolute  attitude  by  the  people  of  Malaya  themselves’.1  On 
1 1  March  it  was  announced  that  the  government  would  prosecute  persons 
paying  protection  money,2  and  on  1 1  August  powers  were  given  to  the 
police  to  examine,  upon  authorization  in  each  case  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  bank  records  of  suspects.3 

At  the  beginning  of  January  1949  the  Malayan  Mining  Association 
(which  worked  more  than  one-third  of  the  Malayan  tin  mines)  followed 
the  example  set  at  Ipoh  in  December  1948  by  Chinese  miners4  and  refused 
to  pay  protection  money.  So  also  did  the  Malayan  Estate  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  (which  included  a  large  number  of  Chinese)  and  a  group  of 
70  Chinese,  owners  of  motor  coaches  running  through  dangerous  areas.5 
The  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  formed  in  February  1949  to  promote 
better  communal  relations  and  to  help  to  restore  order,6  urged  its  members 
to  give  information  to  the  police  and  to  refuse  to  pay  protection  money. 
But  the  risks  were  considerable,7  and  fear  of  the  rebels,  whose  sanctions 
were  fiercer  than  those  of  the  police,  continued  to  outweigh  the  considera¬ 
tions  advanced  by  the  government’s  supporters. 

The  government  also  took  a  number  of  other  measures.  After  1  February 
1949  a  new  system  of  entry  permits  was  introduced  to  stop  illegal  immigra¬ 
tion.  From  22  March  flogging  or  the  death  penalty  could  be  inflicted  for 
the  offence  of  consorting  with  armed  persons ;  this  regulation  was  intended 
to  prevent  rebels  from  avoiding  punishment  by  discarding  their  weapons 
immediately  before  capture.  In  the  same  month  over  200  planters  and 
miners  were  given  the  honorary  rank  of  Police  Inspector  with  authority 
over  certain  auxiliary  police  forces  and  also,  if  they  were  managers,  certain 
disciplinary  powers  over  these  forces. 

The  cost  of  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  and  of  the  ancillary  emer¬ 
gency  measures  was  considerable.  On  17  February  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  told  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  that  the  ‘emergency’  was 
costing  the  Malayan  taxpayer  $300,000  (Malayan)8  a  day  and  that  he  had 
asked  for  a  substantial  British  grant  in  aid.9  On  31  March  the  High 
Commissioner  told  the  Council  that  he  had  prepared  a  three  years’  plan  for 
the  expansion  and  re-equipment  of  the  police  force,  the  expansion  of  the 

1  Straits  Times,  29  January  1949.  2  Ibid.  12  March  1949. 

3  Ibid.  11  August  1949.  4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  436. 

5  See  The  Times,  5  January  1949;  Straits  Times,  10  February  1949;  Observer,  10  April  1949. 

6  See  below,  p.  413. 

7  For  instance  the  Association’s  chairman,  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  had  a  hand-grenade  thrown 
at  him  while  he  was  speaking  at  Ipoh  in  support  of  these  objects. 

8  The  rate  of  exchange  was  2 s.  4 d.  to  the  dollar. 

9  Straits  Times,  18  February  1949. 
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Malay  Regiment  to  two  brigades1  and  the  raising  of  volunteer  units, 
including  a  Malayan  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  and  a  local  auxiliary  air 
force.  The  High  Commissioner  reported  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonial  Affairs  had  agreed  to  ask  the  British  Parliament  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  defence  of  Malaya.2  When  it  became  known,  however,  that 
the  British  contribution  was  to  be  £5  million  towards  direct  expenditure 
on  Malayan  internal  security  plus  ■£  1  million  for  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  British  forces  in  Malaya  during  1948  and  1949, 3  there  was  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  Malaya.  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar,  speaking  in  the  Federal  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  on  31  March,4  described  the  gift  as  a  mere  flea-bite  compared 
with  what  Malaya  had  done  for  Great  Britain,  and  many  Europeans  in 
Malaya  were  of  the  same  opinion.5  Dato  Onn  proposed  that  Great  Britain 
be  asked  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  emergency  as  a  debt  of  honour,  but  the 
High  Commissioner  reminded  the  Council  of  Great  Britain’s  present  diffi¬ 
culties  and  of  their  origin  in  the  sacrifices  made  in  war,  and  on  19  May  the 
Council  resolved  instead  that  the  High  Commissioner  should  commend  the 
financial  plight  of  the  Federation  to  London’s  urgent  attention  and  ask 
that  help  be  promptly  given  when  the  need  arose.6  For  the  following  year, 
1950,  the  British  Parliament  granted  £3  million  towards  the  cost  of  internal 
security  in  the  Federation  (this  being  more  than  half  of  the  estimated  cost) 
and  undertook  to  meet  all  expenses  in  excess  of  normal  of  the  British 
forces.7 

Great  Britain  was  expected  to  provide  more  than  financial  support. 
There  had  been  doubts  about  the  British  government’s  determination  to 
stay  in  Malaya.  These  doubts  were  relieved,  however,  when  Mr.  Attlee 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  April  1949  that  ‘His  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  have  no  intention  of  relinquishing  their  responsibilities  in  Malaya 
until  their  task  is  completed’.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  aim  of 
British  policy  in  Malaya  was  to  guide  the  people  of  Malaya  towards 
responsible  self-government  within  the  Commonwealth  and  added:  ‘We 
have  no  intention  of  jeopardising  the  security,  well-being  and  liberty  of 

1  Raised  in  1933,  the  Malay  Regiment  comprised  two  battalions  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
World  War.  A  third  battalion  was  raised  and  the  first  brigade  formed  in  January  1949.  The 
British  government  promised  in  December  1950  to  meet  the  cost  of  raising  two  further  battalions: 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  482,  Written  Answers,  col.  2ig. 

2  Straits  Times,  1  April  1949. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  463,  col.  1201,  and  Written  Answers  coll.  106-j. 

4  Straits  Times,  1  April  1949. 

5  Malaya  was  not  unconscious  of  its  substantial  contribution  to  the  sterling  area’s  balance  of 
payments  with  the  U.S.A. 

6  Straits  Times,  20  May  1949.  The  British  grant  of  £ 6  million  was  supplemented  by  a  gift 
of  £500, ooo  voted  on  28  July  1949  by  the  Singapore  Legislative  Council  as  a  ‘measure  of  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  and  a  gesture  of  goodwill’:  Colony  of  Singapore:  Annual  Report  ig^g  (Government 
Printing  Office  Singapore,  1950),  p.  5. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  470,  Written  Answers,  coll.  33-34,  and  vol.  481,  Written  Answers,  col. 
123.  This  measure  of  support  was  well  received  in  Malaya;  see  Straits  Times,  18  November  1949. 
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these  peoples,  for  whom  Britain  has  responsibilities,  by  a  premature  with¬ 
drawal.’1 

By  this  time  the  government  of  the  Federation  felt  impelled  to  take  more 
positive  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  In  August  1949  rewards 
totalling  $37,500  (Malayan)  were  offered  for  the  capture  or  killing  of 
seventeen  of  the  rebel  leaders.  On  5  September  the  government  announced 
that  no  rebel  who  surrendered  would  be  punished  with  death  unless  found 
guilty  of  murder  or  of  some  such  serious  crime;  all  who  appeared  capable, 
through  reform  or  education,  of  becoming  useful  citizens  would  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  do  so.2  Leaflets  to  this  effect  were  scattered  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force  over  rebel  districts,  and  these  leaflets  were  supplemented 
in  November  by  further  leaflets  containing  appeals  over  the  signature  of 
surrendered  rebels  and  of  leaders  of  prominent  communal  associations.3 
On  16  September  the  Chief  Secretary  announced  that  the  government 
hoped  soon  to  establish  rehabilitation  camps  for  the  transforming  of 
squatters  into  good  citizens,4  and  in  November  an  experimental  Academy 
of  Peace  and  Tranquillity  was  opened  at  Taiping  in  Perak.5 

At  the  same  time  military  operations  were  intensified.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  seventeen  infantry  battalions,  one  field  regiment  and  one 
armoured  car  regiment  were  engaged,  chiefly  in  central  Perak,  central 
and  west  Pahang,  south-west  Selangor  and  north  Johore.6  In  November 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  explained7  that  the  main  object  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  was  to  drive  the  rebels  away  from  the  settled  areas  where  they  could 
get  food  and  other  supplies;8  the  aboriginal  Sakai,  useful  to  the  rebels  as 
trackers  and  suppliers,  had  been  encouraged  to  seek  protection  at  specially 
established  police  posts;9  and  two  strategic  aims  had  been  attained — by 
clearing  south  Johore  Singapore  had  been  insulated  from  the  rebels,  and 
by  sealing  the  Siamese  frontier  a  potential  source  of  reinforcement  had 
been  denied  to  them;10  in  addition,  a  fair  measure  of  success  had  been 
achieved  in  clearing  the  planting  and  tin-mining  districts  of  Kedah  and 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  463,  col.  2815;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  589. 

2  The  Times,  6  September  1949.  3  Straits  Times ,  9  November  1949. 

4  Ibid.  7  October  1949. 

5  Inmates  were  selected  after  interview  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  police  and  of 
officials  at  detainment  camps.  They  were  taught  farming  or  a  trade  and  received  primary 
education.  See  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  470,  col.  353.  For  the  success  of  this  experiment  see  an 
article  in  The  Times  on  20  June  1950. 

6  Ibid.  15  October  1949. 

7  Daily  Mail,  24  November  1949. 

8  Such  as  stolen  rubber,  a  principal  source  of  their  income :  Manchester  Guardian,  7  September 
1 949.  In  September  1949  the  government  forbade  the  movement  of  rubber  by  night  except 
with  a  permit  and  placed  on  all  holders  of  rubber  the  onus  of  proving  that  they  had  come  by  it 
honestly. 

9  If  forced  to  choose  between  Chinese  and  Malays  the  Sakai  tended  to  prefer  the  former. 
Attempts  by  the  authorities  to  move  them  were  not  a  great  success.  Most  tried  to  escape  and 
many  became  ill  or  died  when  uprooted:  The  Times,  20  February  1952. 

10  This  frontier  was  not  in  fact  effectively  sealed. 
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Perak,  where  the  rebels  had  been  receiving  much  help  from  squatters;  it 
remained  to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  the  settled  areas  of  north  Johore,  Negri 
Sembilan,  Selangor  and  south  Perak,  and  this  was  the  object  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  then  in  progress. 

But  the  rebels  also  became  more  active  (on  1 1  September  1949  a  band 
of  nearly  300  attacked  a  town  in  Pahang)  and  their  morale  was  raised  by 
communist  successes  in  China.1  Despite  a  steady  trickle  of  surrender  the 
response  to  the  appeal  of  5  September  disappointed  the  authorities.2 

In  December  the  Federal  government  resolved  to  enrol  for  one  month 
all  available  civilian  volunteers,  in  order  that  these  should  relieve  regular 
security  forces  of  routine  tasks  and  so  enable  them  to  conduct  a  short  but 
intense  campaign  against  the  rebels.3  Certain  inessential  government 
departments  were  also  to  be  closed  and  their  staffs  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  But  before  this  ‘anti-bandit  month’  could  begin,  the  whole  situation 
was  radically  transformed  by  the  return  of  the  rebels,  retrained,  reorga¬ 
nized  and  reinvigorated,  to  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and  also  by  the 
British  government’s  recognition  on  6  January  1950  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic.  The  successes  of  the  Chinese  communists  during  1949  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  their  regime  by  the  British  government  not  only 
encouraged  the  Chinese  rebels  in  Malaya  but  also  discouraged  other 
Chinese  in  the  Federation  (who  might  have  relations  or  property  in  China) 
from  helping  the  government.4  The  orthodox  diplomatic  significance  of 
the  recognition  of  a  new  regime  was  lost  on  the  population  of  Malaya, 
which  saw  only  the  puzzling  and  alarming  (alternatively,  encouraging) 
fact  that  a  government  fighting  communists  in  Malaya  was  making  friendly 
overtures  to  the  most  important  Communist  Party  in  Asia,  while  this  party 
was  openly  giving  broadcast  encouragement  to  the  Malayan  insurgents.5 
To  these  general  considerations,  affecting  morale,  was  added  the  particular 
fear  that  British  recognition  of  Peking  would  be  followed  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  communist  consuls  in  Malaya,6  who  would  spy  on  and 
possibly  blackmail  the  resident  Chinese  and  become  centres  for  communist 
agitation  and  propaganda  under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  privilege. 

1  See  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  1949,  p.  213. 

2  By  15  November  1949  61  rebels  and  42  supporters  had  surrendered  since  5  September. 
These  said  that  many  others  were  only  prevented  from  doing  the  same  by  fear  of  their  own 
leaders.  By  the  end  of  the  year  216  rebels  had  surrendered,  1 1 6  of  them  since  5  September: 
Straits  Times,  16  November  1949,  and  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Alalaya  1949,  p.  204. 

3  The  Times,  23  December  1949. 

4  See  further  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Alalaya  1990,  p.  1  and  statements  by  Major- 
General  Dunlop,  General  Officer  Commanding  Singapore,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harold 
Briggs,  Director  of  Operations,  Malaya,  in  the  Times  of  Ceylon,  1  February  1950  and  The  Times, 
30  June  1950. 

s  For  such  broadcasts  see  The  Times,  25  March  and  24  May  1949,  Straits  Times,  24  May  1949, 
and  New  China  News  Agency,  20  September  1 949. 

6  The  Nationalists  had  consulates-general  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singapore  and  consulates 
in  other  towns.  These  were  closed  when  Great  Britain  recognized  the  new  Chinese  regime. 
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Broadcasting  on  the  day  that  British  recognition  of  Peking  was  announced, 
Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  tried  to  explain  its  significance  and  limits.1  He 
said  that  the  British  government  no  more  approved  the  politics  of  the  new 
government  in  Peking  than  those  of  Moscow  or  Madrid  but  simply  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  Chinese  communists  were  in  effective  control.  He  emphasized 
that  the  position  of  the  communists  in  Malaya  was  very  different,  for 
whereas  Mr.  Mao  could  claim  to  represent  the  people  of  China,  the  com¬ 
munist  leaders  in  Malaya  represented  only  a  small  minority,  consisting 
mostly  of  foreign  immigrants,  which  was  trying  to  impose  its  will  by  force. 
He  said  that  the  British  government  recognized  Peking  on  the  assumption 
that  Peking  regarded  communism  ‘as  an  article  for  internal  consumption 
by  the  Chinese,  not  for  forced  export  to  neighbours.  They  must  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  national  affairs  of  peoples  outside  China.’ 

Nevertheless  there  was  at  once  evidence  of  the  kind  of  communist  pres¬ 
sure  which  had  been  feared.  On  24  January  1950  the  Federal  government 
published  a  letter  received  from  a  Chinese  business  man  who  had  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  Malaya  and  who  complained  that  ‘mysterious  persons’ 
had  urged  him  to  buy  $500  worth  of  Chinese  Victory  Bonds  and  to  join 
the  illegal  Friends  of  New  China  Society.  The  writer  said  that,  though 
unwilling,  he  feared  to  refuse,  for  when  Chinese  consuls  arrived  in  Malaya 
they  would  ‘liquidate’  supporters  of  the  Kuomintang.  The  government 
announced  that  if  Chinese  consuls  were  appointed  political  interference 
on  their  part  would  not  be  tolerated.2  In  fact  no  Chinese  communist 
consul  was  appointed  in  Malaya  in  1950,  but  the  Chinese  community  in 
Malaya  was  nevertheless  exposed  to  communist  pressure  in  other  ways. 
Many  Malayan  Chinese  had  family  or  business  connexions  in  China,  and 
after  British  recognition  of  Peking  many  had  to  deal  with  and  take  orders 
from  head  offices  in  China.  Nor  was  fear  the  only  element  in  the  situation. 
The  business  man  in  particular  set  more  store  by  the  stability  than  by  the 
ideology  of  the  Chinese  government  and  had  already  been  repelled  by  the 
corruption  and  incompetence  of  the  Kuomintang.  He  hoped  that  the  new 
China  might  be  strong,  united  and  well  ordered  and  was  not  yet  alienated 
from  it  by  reports  of  mass  trials  or  by  attempts  to  extort  money  from  him. 

British  recognition  of  Peking  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
Malayan  government  in  yet  another  respect — the  deportation  of  Chinese 
under  the  Emergency  Regulations.  The  communist  advances  in  China 


1  Straits  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  7  January  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  194.9-50, 
p.  589. 

2  Colonial  Office  Press  Release,  26  January  1950.  Opposition  to  the  appointment  of  such  consuls 
was  expressed  by  the  Perak  State  Council  ( South  China  Morning  Post,  1  May  1950),  the  chairman 
of  the  Amalgamated  Bruas  Rubber  Estates  ( Straits  Times,  23  June  1950)  and  other  bodies.  On 
8  June  1 950  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs  said  in  Singapore  that  he  had  received 
representations  to  the  same  effect  from  several  bodies  and  would  convey  them  to  the  British 
government  (ibid.  9  June  1950). 
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during  1949  had  made  repatriation  increasingly  difficult,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Swatow  and  Canton  there  remained  only  Hainan  island  (which  refused  to 
accept  any  except  natives  of  the  island),  until  it  too  passed  into  communist 
hands  early  in  1950.  Repatriation  of  Chinese  thereupon  ceased  entirely, 
until  the  new  Chinese  government  permitted  its  resumption  on  a  small 
scale  in  November  1950.1  The  Federal  government  was  thereby  put  to 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,2  guards  had  to  be  provided  for  detention 
camps,  whose  numerous  and  potentially  dangerous  inmates  were  unwel¬ 
come  neighbours  of  the  local  inhabitants. 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  anti-bandit  month  went  forward. 
Enrolment  of  volunteers  began  on  30  January  195°  after  appeals  for 
support  by  local  leaders  of  different  communities.3  Nearly  half  a  million 
persons  volunteered.  The  ‘month’  duly  opened  on  26  February  and  ended 
on  2  April.  The  results  were  disappointing.  The  rebels  made  a  simul¬ 
taneous  effort  and  terrorist  attacks  increased.4  The  intelligence  of  the 
authorities  remained  inadequate  despite  the  establishment  of  special 
intelligence  centres;  unarmed  villagers  were  reluctant  to  come  forward 
at  a  time  when  villages  were  being  attacked  daily  and  the  insurgents  were 
dealing  roughly  with  suspected  tale-bearers.  On  1 4  March  Mr.  MacDonald 
announced  that  a  squadron  of  Lincoln  bombers  from  Great  Britain  and  a 
brigade  of  Gurkhas  from  Hongkong  were  being  sent  to  reinforce  Malaya 
and  that  further  air  reinforcement  was  contemplated.5  This  heartening 
news  was  offset,  however,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  next  day  that  British  recognition  of 
Peking  and  increased  terrorism  in  Malaya  were  unconnected  and  that  the 
brigade  from  Hongkong  would  be  the  final  reinforcement  required.6 

The  British  government  now  decided  to  create  the  post  of  Director  of 
Operations  ‘to  plan,  co-ordinate  and  generally  direct  the  anti-bandit 
operations  both  of  the  police  and  the  fighting  services’.7  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Harold  Briggs  was  appointed  to  the  post.  His  functions  and 


1  During  1949  6,149  Chinese  and  225  Indians  were  deported.  In  1950  75  Hainanese  were 
deported  early  in  the  year,  887  Chinese  to  Swatow  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Indians  deported 
again  numbered  225.  These  figures  excluded  accompanying  dependants. 

2  The  average  weekly  cost  of  detention  camps  was  estimated  midway  through  the  year  at 
£12,519;  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  476,  col.  2266.  This  burden  would  have  been  sensibly  reduced 
if  deportation  to  China  had  been  easier. 

3  Colonial  Office  Press  Release,  29  January  1950;  The  Times,  30  January  1950. 

4  The  Yorkshire  Post  published  on  20  April  1 950  a  diary  of  the  month  with  details  of  incidents 
and  of  casualties. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  15  March  1950.  The  military  force  already  in  Malaya  consisted  approxi¬ 
mately  of  1 1,000  British  and  Gurkha  troops  and  3,500  men  of  the  Malay  Regiment:  H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.  vol.  473,  col.  1397.  The  police  force  of  70,000  consisted  of  15,000  regular  police,  33,000 
special  constables  and  17,000  auxiliary  police:  ibid.  col.  1936. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  472,  coll.  1055-6.  For  criticism  of  the  Minister’s  statement  see  Daily  Express, 
2 1  March  1 950,  quoting  the  press  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 

7  The  decision  was  announced  in  Malaya  on  21  March  1950:  The  Times,  22  March  1950. 
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responsibilities  were  explained  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  4  April  by  Lord 
Alexander,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  formerly  Minister 
of  Defence.1  Sir  Harold  Briggs  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  general  plan 
of  campaign  and  for  the  allocation  of  tasks  to  the  security  forces.  He  would 
not  be  in  direct  command  of  units  but  would  exercise  control  through  the 
heads  of  the  police  and  of  the  fighting  services  and  would  ‘work  directly 
under  the  High  Commissioner  within  the  framework  of  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Federation  government’.  He  would  be  ‘in  closest  touch  with 
the  civil  authorities  and  responsible  for  matters  such  as  settlement  and 
control  of  squatters  and  immigration  control’.  This  reorganization  was  not 
universally  judged  adequate.  On  the  next  day  Lord  Killearn,  formerly 
Special  Commissioner  in  South-East  Asia  and  but  recently  returned  from 
Malaya,  advocated  in  the  House  of  Lords  more  drastic  measures.2  He 
said  that  on  a  previous  visit  to  Malaya  six  months  earlier  he  had  received 
a  reassuring  impression,  but  that  on  his  latest  visit  (he  left  Singapore  on 
23  March)  he  had  found  wide  agreement  that  the  situation  was  worse 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  character  of  the  rising  had  changed  from 
banditry  to  organized  guerrilla  warfare.  The  suggestion  that  British 
recognition  of  Peking  had  had  no  effect  was  ‘patently  untrue’.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  existing  system  with  its  series  of  high  authorities  responsible 
to  different  government  departments  should  be  replaced  by  a  unified 
command  under  a  ‘supremo’  with  full  powers.  Lord  Killearn’s  extensive 
experience  in  South-East  Asia  and  in  China  ensured  close  attention  to  his 
views  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  government  maintained  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Director  of  Operations  had  largely  anticipated  his 
proposals. 

The  trouble  in  Malaya  had  been,  as  its  euphemistic  appellation  of 
‘emergency’  implied,  consistently  treated  by  the  British  authorities  as  a 
matter  for  the  police  rather  than  for  the  army.  Police  forces  of  all  kinds 
outnumbered  regular  troops  by  almost  five  to  one,  and  even  the  core  of 
regular  police  was  larger  than  the  military  force.3  But  all  was  not  well 
with  the  police.  The  recruitment  of  a  new  force  after  the  eviction  of  the 
Japanese  had  not  been  easy4  and  the  insurrection  increased  the  difficulties 
by  forcing  the  pace,  by  setting  quantity  at  a  premium  over  quality,  imme¬ 
diate  availability  over  thorough  training.5  Neither  the  regular  nor  the 
auxiliary  force  contained  more  than  the  merest  sprinkling  of  Chinese6  and 
few  of  the  European  officers  spoke  Chinese — a  particular  disadvantage 
when  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  community  were  of 
vital  concern.  The  force  had  been  strengthened  by  officers  and  men  from 

1  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  116,  col.  767.  2  Ibid.  coll.  871-6. 

3  See  above,  p.  408  n.  5.  4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  425j  n-  3- 

5  See  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  i<)49i  P-  *37- 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  433,  n.  3. 
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the  Palestine  Police  Force  (the  Commissioner  of  Police  was  of  this  number) 
and  there  ensued  a  cleavage  which  became  apparent  in  August  1949, 
when  two  senior  officers  with  many  years’  service  in  Malaya  asked  leave 
to  retire.  This  produced  an  outcry,  which  induced  the  High  Commissioner 
to  seek  the  services  of  ‘an  independent  competent  and  impartial  authority 
of  police  experience  to  investigate  the  long-term  problems  connected  with 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Police  Force,  including  any 
causes  of  uneasiness’.1  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Alexander  Maxwell,  a  former  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Home  Office,  was  set  up  and  reported  on  4  April  1950. 2  It  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  police  should  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  one  for 
normal  duties  and  the  other  for  jungle  operations;  that  there  should  be 
more  Chinese  policemen  and  more  Asian  cadets;  that  pay  be  increased  and 
conditions  of  service  improved;  that  a  senior  officer  with  experience  of 
intelligence  work  be  appointed  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department;  that  jungle  squads  and  police  posts  without  a 
telephone  be  provided  with  wireless  as  a  matter  of  urgency;  that  the 
driver’s  seat  in  police  vehicles  be  armoured  and  that  police  convoys  in 
dangerous  areas  be  escorted  by  at  least  one  armoured  car.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  also  investigated  the  causes  of  friction  within  the  police  and  made 
recommendations  for  eliminating  them.  This  report  was  published  two 
days  after  the  end  of  ‘anti-bandit  month’  and  on  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Harold  Briggs  in  Singapore  on  3  April  1950.  Between  these  dates 
and  the  launching  on  1  June  of  the  so-called  Briggs  Plan  the  new  Director 
of  Operations  had  to  acquaint  himself  with  a  number  of  problems,3  includ¬ 
ing  the  recurrent  squatter  problem,  towards  whose  solution  little  had  been 
done  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  February  1949. 4  By  the  middle 
of  March  1950  about  20,000  squatters  had  been  brought  under  control, 
but  the  number  of  those  remaining  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  was 
estimated  at  300, ooo.5  On  19  April  the  Federal  Legislative  Council 
unanimously  approved  a  motion  stressing  the  high  priority  of  the  squatter 
problem.  On  29  April  it  was  announced  that  as  from  1  June  the  death 
penalty  would  be  imposed  on  any  person  convicted  of  collecting  or  receiv¬ 
ing  money  or  supplies  for  the  rebels.6 

In  general  the  situation  was  deteriorating.  Incidents  were  becoming 

1  Straits  Times,  3  October  1949.  The  High  Commissioner  announced  this  decision  on  29  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2  Report  of  the  Police  Mission  to  Malaya,  March  ig$o  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Government  Press,  1950). 

3  On  17  April  1950  a  Federal  War  Council  was  established  ( The  Times,  18  April  1950). 
Sir  Harold  Briggs  presided  and  the  other  members  were  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Secretary  for 
Defence,  the  heads  of  the  fighting  services  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  War  Executive 
Committees  were  also  established  in  States  and  Settlements. 

4  See  above,  p.  402. 

5  Straits  Times,  17  April  1950. 

6  New  York  Times,  30  April  1950. 
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more  frequent.1  On  10  May  1950  Mr.  MacDonald  described  the  position 
as  ‘very  serious  indeed’.2  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  promised  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  from  the  Third  Royal  Marine 
Commando  Brigade  and  the  13/18  Hussars,3  and  a  month  later  the 
Australian  government  decided,  in  response  to  a  British  request  for  help, 
to  send  a  squadron  of  transport  aircraft  to  Malaya.4  During  the  Whitsun 
recess  of  the  British  Parliament  two  Ministers — Mr.  James  Griffiths, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  and  Mr.  John  Strachey,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War — flew  out  to  Malaya.5  Mr.  Strachey  admitted  that  there 
were  deficiencies  and  promised  that  these  would  be  remedied.6 

Mr.  Griffiths  was  impressed  by  the  need  to  strengthen  the  police  and  the 
administration.7  Both  Ministers  also  discussed  with  Sir  Harold  Briggs 
the  plan  which  he  had  been  preparing  and  which  was  inaugurated  during 
their  visit. s 

The  Briggs  Plan  recognized  that  the  killing  of  rebels  was  not  enough, 
since  fresh  recruits  seemed  to  be  readily  procurable.  Potentially  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  rebels  was  their  dependence  on  squatters  for  supplies. 
The  new  plan  was  therefore  directed  in  the  first  place  at  the  squatters, 
who  were  to  be  taken  into  custody,  area  by  area.  Next,  troops  would  drive 
the  rebels  out  of  the  area,  which  would  be  held  by  police  and  by  a  garrison. 
The  police  would  at  the  same  stage  break  up  communist  cells  and  collect 
intelligence.  This  plan  was  put  into  operation  on  1  June  1950  in  south 
Johore.  At  the  same  time  the  government  announced  a  strengthening 
of  the  auxiliary  police  in  towns  and  the  issue  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
kampong  guards.9  The  number  of  police  posts  was  to  be  increased,  more 
Asians  would  be  made  police  inspectors,  more  Chinese  would  be  enrolled 


1  The  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  1950  were:  January  145,  February  225,  March  290, 
April  380,  and  May  509:  The  Times,  7  July  1950. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  May  1 950. 

3  Ibid.  3  May  1950. 

4  Sydney  Adorning  Herald,  1  June  1950.  Transport  aircraft  from  New  Zealand  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  Malaya  since  September  1949. 

5  They  arrived  on  24  May  1950.  Mr.  Strachey  went  on  to  Hongkong  on  6  June  and  Mr. 
Griffiths  remained  in  Malaya  until  9  June. 

6  The  Times,  7  June  1950.  Lack  of  armoured  cars,  of  quick-firing  weapons  and  of  helicopters 
for  the  removal  of  wounded  had  been  particular  causes  of  complaint.  The  lack  of  armoured  cars 
was  due  to  the  policy  of  those  on  the  spot,  who  regarded  these  vehicles  as  a  drain  on  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  troops  and  police:  Scotsman,  7  December  1949;  and  see  Straits  Times,  30  January  1950, 
which  alleged  that  many  cars  of  the  kind  needed  had  been  sold  cheaply  out  of  dumps  to  Siam 
and  Indo-China. 

On  the  lack  of  helicopters  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  medical  services  generally  see  Straits 
Times,  8  April  1949,  Scotsman,  7  and  12  December  1949,  and  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  470,  coll. 
25OI-5  (the  last  for  a  reply  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Shinwell). 

These  matters  were  debated  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Strachey’ s  return :  ibid.  vol. 
476,  coll.  1301-6. 

7  Straits  Times,  9  June  1950,  and  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  476,  col.  1926. 

8  For  their  reports  to  Parliament  on  the  plan  on  21  June  1950  see  ibid.  coll.  1296  and  1299. 

9  Straits  Times ,  2  June  1950. 
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in.  the  regular  and  the  special  police,  and  Chinese  Affairs  officers  would  be 
appointed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Chinese  rural  population. 

The  Briggs  Plan,  initially  applauded  in  Malaya,  began  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ing  when  the  slowness  and  cost  of  the  resettlement  of  squatters  became 
apparent.1  It  had  been  hoped  to  clear  south  Johore  and  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  in  Negri  Sembilan  and  Malacca  by  i  August  1950,  proceeding  thence 
to  south-west  Pahang  by  1  September;  but  by  1  November  only  Malacca, 
always  comparatively  immune,  had  been  cleared.  The  rebels,  touched 
in  the  matter  of  supplies,  took  to  operating  in  smaller  groups  and  near  to 
estates,  where  labourers  might  be  intimidated  into  rendering  the  services 
previously  rendered  by  squatters.  Thus,  while  the  new  policy  incommoded 
the  rebels,  it  also  led  them  to  harass  a  different  section  of  the  population. 
To  meet  this  new  threat  the  government  accelerated  the  formation  of 
a  Home  Guard  for  local  defence.2  On  25  August  recruiting  was  opened 
without  restriction  of  race  or  age.  Members  were  to  be  nominated  by 
headmen  of  villages  and  approved  by  a  senior  police  officer;  they  would  be 
armed  with  shotguns  and  wear  distinguishing  armlets;  they  would  have 
powers  of  search  and  arrest.  The  Home  Guard  was  to  be  formed  gradually, 
the  first  arms  being  allotted  to  units  in  villages,  small  towns  and  resettle¬ 
ment  areas.  On  14  September  1950  the  government  made  part-time 
service  in  the  Home  Guard  compulsory  for  all  men  between  18  and  55  in 
certain  areas. 

Despite  these  and  other  measures3  the  Briggs  Plan  languished.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs  admitted  official  disappointment 
on  3  November  and  reported  a  noticeable  rise  in  major  incidents.4  On 
23  November  Sir  Harold  Briggs  arrived  in  London  for  discussions,  in 
which  the  High  Commissioner,  home  on  leave,  also  took  part.  In  Malaya 
more  new  regulations  were  introduced.5  Leave  was  curtailed,  all  inessen¬ 
tial  work  stopped,  and  building  and  manpower  subjected  to  control  and 

1  The  cost  of  resettlement  during  1950  was  about  $7  million  (Malayan).  The  cost  during  1951 
was  expected  to  be  much  higher.  At  the  end  of  1950  67,000  persons  from  priority  areas  and 
50,000  from  other  areas  had  been  or  were  being  moved.  Plans  for  1951  envisaged  the  removal 
of  a  further  332,500:  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  1950,  p.  9. 

2  The  unofficial  members  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  had  in  April  1950  urged  the 
government  to  train  and  equip  the  local  population  ( The  Times,  20  April  1950),  and  on  30  June 
Sir  Harold  Briggs  announced  the  intention  to  form  a  Home  Guard  ( Observer ,  2  July  1950). 

3  e.g.  to  punish  those  helping  rebels  by  closing  shops  of  offenders  and  to  control  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  supplied  to  shops  in  outlying  districts  ( The  Times,  22  June  1950) ;  to  make  posses¬ 
sion  of  rebel  documents  an  offence  ( Straits  Times,  13  July  1950);  to  restrict  the  publication  in 
Malaya  of  information  about  the  emergency  (on  the  grounds  that  publicity  encouraged  the  rebels 
- — ibid.  22  August  1950);  to  suppress  newspapers  publishing  material  prejudicial  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Malaya  or  Korea  ( The  Times,  21  July  1950) ;  to  restrict  entry  into  Malaya  from  Siam 
(ibid.  21  October  1950).  Further,  jungle  companies  of  police  were  formed  to  assume  eventually 
duties  discharged  by  the  army  (ibid.  19  October  1950),  and  a  new  force,  trained  on  commando 
lines,  was  raised  to  operate  deep  in  the  jungle  (ibid.  15  November  1950). 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  480,  coll.  516-17. 

5  Daily  Telegraph  and  Straits  Times,  22  November  1950;  The  Times,  12  December  1950. 
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direction.  A  Director  of  Manpower  was  appointed.1  The  Federal  War 
Council  and  the  War  Councils  in  States  and  Settlements  were  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  and  the 
planters.  In  order  to  improve  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  of 
the  police  its  technical  adviser2  was  appointed  Director  of  Intelligence  for 
two  years.  Rewards  for  the  killing  or  capture  of  the  leaders  of  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  were  much  increased.  The  Briggs  Plan  was  to  continue. 
But  it  was  now  clearly  a  long-term  affair. 

During  these  two  years  the  Federal  government  and  anti-communist 
leaders  in  Malaya  continued  to  give  much  thought  to  the  shape  of  things 
in  Malaya  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  pace  of  the  advance 
of  Malaya  towards  self-government  depended  not  only  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  law  and  order  but  also  on  the  resolution  of  communal  tension  and 
distrust.  On  9  January  1949  leaders  of  the  evenly  numbered  and  largely 
antagonistic  Malay  and  Chinese  communities3  joined  with  leaders  of 
other  races  to  form,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  Communities 
Liaison  Committee.4  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Thurai- 
singham,  a  Ceylonese.  The  most  prominent  Malay  and  Chinese  leaders, 
Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar  and  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  were  both  members. 
Mr.  MacDonald  attended  the  committee’s  meetings  as  an  observer.  It  met 
frequently  and  the  prestige  of  its  members  gave  weight  to  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  the  next  month,  on  27  February  1949,  the  Chinese  community 
formed  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  membership  of  which  was  open 
to  all  adult  Chinese  who  intended  to  make  Malaya  their  permanent  home. 
The  aims  of  the  Association  were  to  promote  good  relations  with  other 
communities  and  to  help  the  authorities  to  restore  order.  Mr.  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  became  chairman  and  branches  were  formed  throughout  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  principal  Malayan  party,  the  United  Malayan  National 
Organization  (U.M.N.O.),  accepted  in  May  a  proposal  by  its  president, 
Dato  Onn,  to  allow  non-Malays  to  become  associate  members.5  This 
gesture  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock  and  was  reciprocated  by 
the  Malayan  Chinese  Association.6  Dato  Onn  later  proposed  that  non- 
Malays  become  full  members  of  his  party.7 

1  Straits  Times,  22  December  1950.  General  conscription  was  not  contemplated,  however. 

2  Sir  William  Jenkin.  For  the  creation  of  this  post  see  above,  p.  410  and  13  December  1950, 
H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  482,  col.  1134. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  351-2,  415-17  for  communal  differences.  From  the  census  of 
1 947  it  was  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  the  Federation  of  4,908,086  44-05  per  cent, 
were  Malays  and  38-4  per  cent.  Chinese:  M.  V.  Del  Tufo:  Malaya :  A  report  on  the  1947  census  of 
population  (London,  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  1949),  p.  40. 

4  The  Indian,  European,  Eurasian  and  Ceylonese  communities  were  also  represented  on  the 
committee. 

In  June  1950  Pandit  Nehru  visited  Malaya  and  publicly  impressed  on  Indians  that  they  owed 
a  duty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption  as  well  as  to  their  native  land:  The  Statesman,  20  June 
jg^0>  5  Straits  Times,  30  May  1949. 

6  ibid.  17  April  1950.  7  Ibid.  21  November  1950. 
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On  1 8  September  1949  the  Communities  Liaison  Committee  issued  a 
statement.1  This  statement  said  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  Malayan  patriots 
was  self-government  in  a  sovereign  state  and  the  creation  of  a  Malayan 
nationality.  The  first  step  would  be  the  gradual  introduction  of  elections, 
beginning  with  elections  in  municipalities,  States  and  Settlements  and 
proceeding  thence  to  elections  to  the  Federal  Legislative  Council.  The 
existing  provisions  about  citizenship2  were  regarded  as  inadequate  and 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  encouraged  the 
teaching  of  English  and  Malay  to  children  of  all  races  in  government  and 
government-aided  schools  and  recommended  the  gradual  elimination  of 
communal  schools. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  these  proposals.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  28  September  1949  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  had  informed  States  and  Settlements  that  the  time  had  come  to  form 
new  municipalities  in  order  that  the  people  might  learn  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures.3  Early  in  February  1950  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
‘advise  the  government  on  the  policy  to  be  incorporated  in  legislation  for 
local  government  authorities’.  This  Committee’s  report,4  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  in  June  1950,  recommended  that  elec¬ 
tions  be  held  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  councils  in  the  three  munici¬ 
palities  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Penang  and  Malacca  and  in  nineteen  towns 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000.  The  vote  would  be  given  to  British 
subjects,  Federal  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  rulers  of  States.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  recommended  that  Rural  Boards,  similar  to  those  already 
existing  in  Settlements,  be  established  in  States,  in  order  that  the  rural 
population  might  also  gain  experience  in  local  government,  but  it 
did  not  think  that  the  time  had  come  for  elections  in  the  countryside. 
A  Local  Authorities  Elections  Act,  giving  legislative  force  to  these  propo¬ 
sals,  was  passed  on  28  September  1950.5  The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
munities  Liaison  Committee  concerning  education  were  also  considered 
by  the  Federal  Legislative  Council,  and  on  29  November  1950  the  Council 
unanimously  resolved  that  all  government  and  government-aided  schools 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  teach  English  and  Malay. 

The  introduction  of  a  single  Malayan  nationality  encountered  more 
opposition.  Most  Malays  were  afraid  of  being  politically,  as  they  had 
already  been  economically,  overborne  by  the  Chinese.  Dato  Onn,  who 
recognized  that  the  collaboration  of  the  races  required  some  sacrifice  by 
the  Malays,  told  a  general  conference  of  U.M.N.O.  on  26  August  1949  that 
Malaya  must  accept  as  nationals  people  of  other  races  who  were  prepared 
to  give  their  all  to  Malaya  and  that  Malayan  nationality  was  a  pre- 

1  The  Times,  20  September  1949.  2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  421-2. 

3  Straits  Times,  29  September  1949.  4  Ibid.  15  June  1950. 

5  Ibid.  29  September  1950. 
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condition  of  independence.1  But  despite  Dato  Onn’s  prestige  opposition 
persisted,  and  on  17  December  1949  a  small  group  seceded  from  the  party 
on  the  grounds  that  Dato  Onn  was  neglecting  Malay  interests  and 
formed  the  new  Peninsula  Malays  Union  under  the  leadership  of  Inche 
Hashim  Ghani. 

The  Communities  Liaison  Committee  produced  on  18  April  1950  a 
second  statement,2  which  put  forward  proposals,  more  generous  than  the 
existing  rules,  for  the  acquiring  of  Federal  citizenship.3  At  the  same  time 
the  Committee  urged  the  government  to  take  practical  steps  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the  Malays  and  so  to  enable  them, 
through  improved  education  and  the  development  of  Malay  industries 
and  agriculture,  to  play  a  substantial  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  This  proposal  was  intended  to  offset  any  loss  which  the  Malay 
community  might  suffer  through  allowing  other  races  to  acquire  Ma¬ 
layan  citizenship  more  easily,  but  in  this  it  failed,  and  Malay  opposition 
was  so  strong  that  in  June  1950  Dato  Onn  and  the  whole  of  the  executive 
committee  of  U.M.N.O.  resigned  their  posts  in  that  organization.  Dato 
Onn  only  consented  to  resume  the  presidency  after  being  promised  free¬ 
dom  of  action.4  The  Communities  Liaison  Committee’s  proposals  on  the 
citizenship  were  then  adopted  by  U.M.N.O. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  government  took  steps  to 
improve  the  economic  position  of  the  Malays,  as  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
munities  Liaison  Committee.  On  9  July  1950  the  government  announced 
the  creation  of  a  Rural  and  Industrial  Development  Authority  to  help  the 
rural  population  (who  were  mostly  Malays)  by  facilitating  marketing, 
relieving  the  indebtedness  of  peasants  and  assuring  a  better  return  to  the 
primary  producer.5  Dato  Onn  was  appointed  chairman  and  the  Authority 
held  its  first  meeting  on  4  September. 

The  government  also  published,  on  16  July  1950,  details  of  its  six-year 
development  plan  for  the  Federation.  This  plan  dealt  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  services,  natural  resources  and  public  utilities,  and  trade  and 

1  The  Times,  29  August  1949. 

2  Straits  Times,  19  April  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  592. 

3  The  Committee  proposed  that  the  following  should  be  Federal  citizens:  (a)  any  subject, 
including  a  nationalized  subject,  of  the  ruler  of  a  Malay  State,  provided  that  the  subject  was 
permanently  resident  in  some  part  of  the  Federation;  ( b )  any  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Colonies,  born  in  the  Federation  and  permanently  resident  there;  (c)  any  person  who  had 
acquired  Federal  citizenship  under  the  Agreement  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  Committee  also  proposed  that  any  person  of  Asian  or  Eurasian  parentage,  born  in  a  State, 
might  become  the  subject  of  the  ruler  upon  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance;  that  immigration  should 
be  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum;  and  that  immigrants  who  were  already  in  the  Federation 
and  who  were  not  prepared  to  settle  there  permanently,  should  be  helped  if  they  wished  to  be 
repatriated. 

4  Straits  Times,  29  July  1950.  He  was  re-elected  president  by  a  large  majority  on  27  August. 

5  See  further  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  19  July  1950:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  477,  Written  Answers,  coll.  173-4. 
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industry.  It  would  cost  Malaya  $43  million  (Malayan)  a  year,  to  which 
the  British  government  would  contribute.1 

On  26  September  1950  the  government  proposed,  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Legislative  Council,2  to  give  office  to  Federal 
citizens  as  heads  of  the  nine  Departments  of  Home  Affairs,  Economic 
Affairs,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Health,  Education,  Industrial  and 
Social  Relations,  Lands  and  Communications,  Works,  and  Railways  and 
Ports.  The  nine  departmental  chiefs  would  be  known  as  Members  (as  in 
the  Viceroy’s  council  in  India)  and  there  would  also  be  two  Members  with¬ 
out  Portfolio,  who  might  assume  responsibilities  for  Defence  and  Chinese 
Affairs.  The  eleven  Members  would  be  appointed  by  and  responsible 
to  the  High  Commissioner,  but  would  be  removable  upon  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  Federal  Legislative  Council.  The  presidency  oi  the 
Federal  Legislative  Council  would  be  transferred  from  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  a  Speaker.  The  Chief  Secretary  would  work  more  as  a  Prime 
Minister’,  while  retaining  responsibility  for  the  civil  service,  foreign  affairs, 
the  judiciary,  constitutional  matters,  and  defence  and  internal  security. 


In  Singapore  the  situation  had  been  relatively  peaceful  during  the  years 
1 949-5°,  but  at  the  end  of  1950  serious  disturbances  occurred  during 
legal  proceedings  concerning  the  custody  of  a  thirteen-year-old  girl,  Maria 
Hertogh,  who  was  born  of  Dutch  Roman  Catholic  parents  but  had  been 
brought  up  for  eight  years  past  by  a  Muslim  foster-mother  and  who  had 
in  the  course  of  these  legal  proceedings  gone  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  a  Malay  Muslim.  The  Malay  population  of  the  colony,  construing 
certain  happenings  in  the  case  as  an  attack  on  their  religion,  started  riots 
on  1 1  December,  which  were  permitted  by  the  Malay  police  and  caused 
some  loss  of  life  and  considerable  damage  to  property.  A  Commission  of 
Inquiry  subsequently  laid  the  chief  blame  for  these  events  on  misinterpre¬ 
tation  and  mishandling  of  the  situation  by  the  police;  found  that  the 
situation  had  to  some  extent  been  exploited  by  Malay  nationalists  and 
exacerbated  by  some  pro-Indonesian  and  anti-Dutch  feeling  (the  girl’s 

1  H.  C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  476,  col.  1297,  and  vol.  482,  Written  Answers,  col.  219.  The 
Federal  government  was  also  to  receive  help  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  F und : 
ibid.  vol.  476,  col.  20g.  Malayan  finances  were  also  affected  by  a  boom  in  tin  and  rubber  which 
started  at  the  end  of  1949,  when  the  U.S.A.  began  buying  rubber  on  an  increased  scale.  The  price 
of  rubber  was  roughly  doubled  during  the  first  six  months  of  195°-  The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea 
intensified  this  trend,  as  Europe  and  China  then  entered  the  market  more  heavily,  and  the  price 
was  again  doubled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  These  increases,  together  with  increases  in  the 
duties  on  tobacco  and  liquor,  converted  the  Federal  government’s  deficit  into  a  surplus.  Exports 
(86  per  cent,  of  whose  value  came  from  tin  and  rubber)  rose  from  $1,324' 1  million  (Malayan) 
in  1949  to  $2,609-6  million  (Malayan)  in  1950.  Imports  rose  from  $936-4  million  (Malayan)  to 
$1,176-7  million  (Malayan).  See  Annual  Report  on  the  Federation  of  Malaya  1950,  pp.  66-67. 

2  The  Times  and  Straits  Times,  21  September  1950. 
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foster-mother  was  the  wife  of  an  Indonesian  business  man);  and  found  no 
evidence  of  communist  inspiration.1  The  riots  were  evidence  of  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  Malay  sentiment,  at  any  rate  in  the  domain  of  religion,  and 
of  the  ability  of  local  politicians  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 


(iv)  Indo-China 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  French  hopes  that  the  government  of  General 
Nguyen  Van  Xuan2  would  acquire  local  support  had  not  been  realized, 
and  the  position  of  the  General  as  President  of  the  provisional  central 
government  of  Viet  Nam  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult.  The  prestige 
of  his  government  had  been  undermined  by  French  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  Along  Bay  Agreement  ofjune  1948, 3  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  were 
resigning  on  various  pretexts.  The  French  government  was  therefore  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  persuade  the  ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai  to  return,  since 
he  alone  was  thought  to  have  sufficient  support  to  dispute  Mr.  Flo  Chi 
Minh’s  claim  to  popular  leadership.  Communist  victories  in  China  added 
urgency  to  French  policy.  But  Bao  Dai,  despite  an  earlier  declaration  of 
his  willingness  to  return  ‘in  certain  circumstances’4  and  despite  indications 
of  goodwill  towards  General  Xuan’s  government,  was  still  elusive.  In 
January  1949  General  Xuan  came  to  Paris  for  conversations  with  M.  Paul 
Coste-Floret,  the  Minister  for  Overseas  Territories,  and  M.  Leon  Pignon, 
the  French  High  Commissioner  in  Indo-China,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Cannes  for  discussions  with  Bao  Dai.  General  Xuan  was  followed  to 
Cannes  by  M.  Pignon  with  proposals  from  the  French  government.  On 
16  January  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  Bao  Dai  that  the  ex-Emperor  was 
studying  the  French  proposals  but  that  he  was  only  prepared  to  return  to 
Viet  Nam  if  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people  were  met.5 
These  aspirations  were  defined  as  ‘the  effective  unity  of  Viet  Nam  and 
recognition  of  its  right  to  all  the  attributes  of  an  independent  state’.6  The 
conversations  between  Bao  Dai  and  M.  Pignon  continued  until  18  January 
and  produced  agreement  on  the  right  of  Viet  Nam  to  its  own  army  and 
currency  and  to  the  control  of  its  own  national  bank,  but  not  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  separate  Vietnamese  diplomatic  representation.7  French  hopes  that 

4  Colony  of  Singapore:  Report  of  the  Singapore  Riots  Inquiry  Commission  iggi  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Singapore,  1951). 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  381-2. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  382-5.  4  Ibid.  p.  383. 

5  On  14  January  1949  M.  Coste-Floret  said  that  Viet  Nam  would  have  full  sovereignty  in 
international  affairs  but  would  have  to  accept  certain  limitations  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Union.  The  Minister  said  that  France  had  no  intention  of  negotiating  with  the  Viet  Minh,  and 
he  appealed  to  Bao  Dai  to  go  back  to  Indo-China  and  so  make  it  possible  for  France  to  carry  out 
the  Along  Bay  Agreement.  See  Figaro,  15-16  January  1949;  The  Times,  15  January  1949. 

6  L'Aube,  1 7  January  1949. 

7  New  Fork  Times,  19  January  1949. 
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Bao  Dai  would  return  to  Indo-China  in  time  for  the  New  Year  celebra¬ 
tions  on  29  January1  were  disappointed,  for  Bao  Dai  refused  to  return 
until  agreement  had  been  reached  on  all  points.  He  recorded  instead  a 
New  Year’s  Day  speech,2  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  object  of  his  nego¬ 
tiations  was  to  obtain  ‘unity  and  independence’  for  Viet  Nam.  Although 
he  did  not  qualify  ‘independence’  by  the  prescribed  formula  ‘within  the 
French  Union’,  he  was  known  to  have  agreed  to  this  in  principle. 

In  February  negotiations  were  resumed,  first  in  Cannes  and  then  in 
Paris,  and  led  to  an  agreement,  which  was  embodied  in  letters  exchanged 
on  8  March  1949  between  M.  Auriol  (as  head  of  the  French  Union)  and 
Bao  Dai.3  Under  this  agreement  France  made  important  concessions  on 
the  three  principal  controversial  issues:  the  union  of  the  three  Ky  (Tong- 
king,  Annam  and  Cochin-China),4  diplomatic  representation  and  defence. 
France  undertook  not  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Cochin- 
China’s  union  with  Tongking  and  Annam,  provided  that  the  people  of 
Cochin-China  were  (as  the  French  constitution  required)  first  consulted 
through  a  territorial  assembly.  Statutes  to  safeguard  minorities  in  Viet 
Nam  would  be  negotiated  and  France  would  abrogate  the  special  statutes 
in  force  in  Hanoi,  Haiphong  and  Tourane.  Viet  Nam  would  appoint 
diplomatic  missions  in  certain  countries  to  be  selected  in  agreement  with 
the  French  government,  and  would  immediately  appoint  representatives 
to  the  Vatican,  Siam  and  China  (or  India,  if  a  representative  could  not  be 
sent  to  China).5  Vietnamese  foreign  policy  would  be  co-ordinated  with 
that  of  France,  Viet  Nam  expressing  its  views  in  the  projected  High 
Council  of  the  Union.  Foreign  diplomatic  missions  to  Viet  Nam  would 
be  accredited  both  to  Bao  Dai  and  to  the  President  of  the  French  Union. 
France  would  sponsor  Viet  Nam’s  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Viet 
Nam  would  have  its  own  army  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  internal 
security  and  for  the  defence  of  Viet  Nam.  In  the  last  case  it  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  forces  of  the  French  Union.  It  would  also  help  to  defend  the 
French  Union  in  case  of  external  attack.  In  time  of  war  the  Vietnamese 
army  and  the  army  of  the  French  Union  would  be  combined  and  would 
operate  under  a  joint  staff  and  a  French  commander-in-chief.  Subject  to 

1  The  Vietnamese  used  the  Chinese  calendar. 

2  Text  published  in  Bulletin  d’ information  de  la  France  d' Outre- Aler,  no.  128,  February  1949,  p.  24. 
The  Viet  Minh  wireless,  commenting  on  the  speech,  said  that  if  Bao  Dai  worked  for  the  colonialists 
he  would  be  condemned  for  high  treason:  Le  Monde,  n  February  1949. 

3  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,147,  20  June  1949,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  596. 

4  For  French  attempts  to  keep  Cochin-China  (a  French  colony  and  the  oldest  and  richest  of 
the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China)  separate  from  Tongking  and  Annam,  see  Survey  for  1947- 
8,  pp-  37C  377-8- 

5  Elsewhere  Viet  Nam  would  be  represented  by  the  French  diplomatic  mission,  which  might 
include  representatives  of  Viet  Nam.  France  would  be  willing  to  arrange  for  the  establishment 
of  Vietnamese  consulates  in  countries  where  Viet  Nam  had  special  interests.  Except  in  countries 
where  Viet  Nam  had  its  own  diplomatic  representative,  Vietnamese  consuls  would  come  under 
the  head  of  the  French  diplomatic  mission. 
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the  terms  of  a  more  detailed  agreement  to  be  concluded,  French  troops 
would  be  stationed  at  certain  Vietnamese  bases.  Vietnamese  autonomy 
was  recognized  in  principle,  but  details  of  the  transfer  of  power  were  to 
be  settled  by  separate  conventions.1  Viet  Nam  would  give  preference  to 
members  of  the  French  Union  when  appointing  non-Vietnamese  experts 
or  advisers.  Viet  Nam  would  have  full  civil,  penal  and  commercial  juris¬ 
diction,  but  mixed  courts  would  be  established  to  try  cases  involving  non- 
Vietnamese  members  of  the  French  Union.  French  cultural  activities 
would  continue.  French  would  remain  the  second  language  and  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  though  all  schools  would  be  obliged  to  teach  Viet¬ 
namese  history,  civilization  and  language.  In  economic  matters  non- 
Vietnamese  citizens  of  the  French  Union  would  have  certain  commercial 
privileges,  and  reciprocal  privileges  would  be  given  to  Vietnamese  else¬ 
where  in  the  Union.  Viet  Nam  would  form  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  a 
customs  and  monetary  union,  which  would  be  in  the  franc  area;  the  piastre, 
however,  would  not  be  tied  to  the  franc.  Viet  Nam  would  control  its  own 
finance,  subject  to  certain  common  commitments  with  other  members  of 
the  French  Union  and  subject  to  special  provisions  affecting  citizens  of 
other  parts  of  the  LTnion.  An  inter-state  conference,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet  Nam  and  the  French  Republic,  would 
be  convened  to  discuss  certain  problems  and  services  affecting  the  whole  of 
Indo-China.2 

Bao  Dai  still  refused  to  return  to  Indo-China  until  the  future  of  the 
three  Ky  had  been  determined.  This  required  the  convening  of  a  Cochin- 
Chinese  territorial  assembly  and,  since  Cochin-China  was  a  French  colony 
and  so  an  integral  part  of  France,  the  approval  of  the  French  Assembly 
(after  consultation  with  the  territorial  Assembly  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  French  Union).3  On  12  March  1949  the  French  National  Assembly 
passed  by  348  votes  to  202  a  Bill  establishing  a  territorial  assembly  in 
Cochin-China  of  64  members,  of  whom  16  were  to  be  Frenchmen  and 
48  Vietnamese.4  This  assembly  was  exclusively  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
jected  change  in  the  status  of  the  colony  within  the  French  Union;  the 
French  members  were  to  be  elected  by  representatives  of  the  liberal  pro- 

1  These  conventions  were  prepared  by  joint  committees  and  signed  in  Saigon  on  30  December 
1949:  see  below,  p.  427. 

2  The  most  outstanding  limitations  on  Vietnamese  sovereign  independence  were  in  the  field 
of  external  relations.  Viet  Nam  could  negotiate  and  sign  agreements  relating  to  interests  which 
were  its  special  concern,  but  only  on  condition  that  their  terms  were  submitted  to  the  French 
government  for  examination  by  the  High  Council  of  the  French  Union  before  negotiations  were 
opened  and  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  in  close  association  with  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
Any  agreement  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Council. 

3  See  Article  75  of  the  French  constitution. 

4  Journal  Officiel,  DJbats,  13  March  1949,  p.  1611.  This  Bill  had  been  approved  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Union  and  by  the  Council  of  the  Republic  on  10  and  12  March  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Bill  became  law  on  14  Vlarch ;  Journal  Ojjicicl ,  Lois  ct  Ddcrcts ,  14  and  15  M  arch  1949? 
Loi  no.  49-339;  P-  2644. 
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fessions  and  ‘organisations  syndicales  et  corporatives  .  The  Vietnamese 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  local  councils.  These  elections  were  held 
on  io  April.  Of  approximately  five  million  Vietnamese  and  Europeans 
in  Cochin-China  only  5,775  were  eligible  to  vote  and  only  1,175  of  them 
voted.1  The  Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly2  on  23  April  in  favour  of 
the  union  of  Cochin-China  with  Tongking  and  Annam  within  the  French 
Union. 

Bao  Dai  thereupon  left  by  air  for  Indo-China  after  issuing  a  statement 
stressing  the  importance  of  swift  French  ratification  of  the  agreement  of 
8  March  1949. 3  He  arrived  at  the  hill  station  of  Dalat  on  28  April  and 
announced  that  he  would  remain  there  until  the  union  of  the  three  Ky 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  French  Parliament.4  A  Bill  to  effect  this  union 
was  passed  by  the  French  National  Assembly  on  22  May  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  both  Right  and  Feft,  the  Right  objecting  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  giving  away  the  French  Empire  and  the  communists  that  the 
government’s  policy  would  perpetuate  the  war.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  modification  by  the  Council  of  the  Republic  the  Bill  was  signed 
by  President  Auriol  on  5  June.5  The  President  immediately  sent  a  message 
to  Bao  Dai  pointing  out  that  France  had  kept  its  word  and  that  the  unity 
of  Viet  Nam  within  the  French  Union  was  now  a  fact.  He  also  expressed 
his  readiness,  once  peace  had  been  restored,  to  grant  a  wide  amnesty.6 
Fetters,  dated  13  June  and  exchanged  on  the  following  day,  between  Bao 
Dai  and  M.  Pignon,  provided  for  the  entry  into  force  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  of  8  March,  pending  ratification  by  the  French  Parliament.7 
Thus  began  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Bao  Dai  experiment’. 

The  local  background  to  this  experiment  was  not  happy.  From  the 
beginning  of  March  1949  there  had  been  increased  activity  by  the  Viet 
Minh,  designed  perhaps  to  discourage  the  return  of  Bao  Dai.  In  Tongking 
a  number  of  small  French  posts  (manned  chiefly  by  Vietnamese  troops) 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  road  transport  was  brought  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  with  the  result  that  frontier  areas  could  only  be  supplied  by  air.  On 
27  March  the  town  of  Moncay  was  attacked  and  partly  occupied  for  a 
few  days.  Independent  bands  of  Chinese  communists  gave  increasing  help 
to  the  Viet  Minh.8  Farther  south  the  narrow  coastal  strip  of  Annam  (or 

1  Most  of  the  French  electors  were  said  to  have  voted,  but  only  about  i  in  8  of  the  Vietnamese. 
This  apathy  was  variously  attributed  to  the  haste  with  which  the  elections  were  organized ;  lack 
of  public  understanding;  fear  of  Viet  Minh  reprisals;  suspicion  of  French  designs;  and  protest 
against  the  very  restricted  suffrage. 

2  Voting  was  55  votes  to  6  with  2  abstentions:  Le  Monde,  24-25  April  1949;  Sunday  Times, 
24  April  1949.  See  further  R.  de  Lacharriere:  ‘Le  Changement  de  statut  de  la  Cochin-chine’, 
Revue  juridique  et  politique  de  V Union  frangaise,  April-July  1949,  pp.  148  seqq. 

3  Populaire,  25  April  1949.  4  Le  Monde,  29  April  1949. 

5  Journal  OJficiel,  Lois  et  Dicrets,  5  June  1949,  Loi  no.  49-733,  p.  5502. 

6  Le  Monde,  7  June  1949.  7  Figaro,  15  June  1949. 

8  See  statement  by  M.  Ramadier,  Minister  for  Defence,  in  the  Assembly  on  31  March.  Press 
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central  Viet  Nam)  was  also  disturbed,  although  the  French  held  Tourane, 
the  principal  port.  In  Cochin-China  most  of  the  country  was  under  French 
control,  but  all  road  traffic  had  to  move  in  convoy  except  on  a  few  main 
roads,  where  watch-towers  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  kilometre.  The 
chief  Viet  Minh  concentration  in  Cochin-China  was  in  the  Plaine  des 
Jones,  a  swampy  expanse  not  far  from  Saigon.  Here  semi-submerged 
islands,  profusely  covered  with  vegetation  and  connected  by  a  network  of 
small  canals,  offered  easy  escape  to  those  familiar  with  the  land  but  only 
a  bewildering  labyrinth  to  strangers.  Only  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  was 
there  comparative  peace. 

Two  French  missions  were  sent  to  Indo-China  in  the  first  part  of  1949 
to  investigate  and  report  on  these  conditions.  A  parliamentary  mission, 
sent  to  investigate  the  spending  of  military  credits,  submitted  to  the  Prime 
Minister  on  4  May  a  report  which,  though  not  published,  was  understood 
to  stress  the  need  for  fresh  military  equipment.1  On  15  May  General 
Revers,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  army,  left  for  Indo-China  to  inspect 
French  forces  and  to  study  the  military  situation.  He  returned  on  15  June 
and  submitted  a  report,  the  contents  of  which  were  later  betrayed  to  the 
Viet  Minh,  broadcast  by  the  Viet  Minh  wireless  and  so  made  available,  if 
incompletely  and  not  absolutely  correctly,  to  the  world.2 

General  Revers  painted  a  grim  picture  of  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  on 
the  eve  of  the  Bao  Dai  experiment.  He  said  that  the  French  exercised  con¬ 
trol  over  a  part  only  of  the  territory  and  over  less  than  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion;  and  that  terror  reigned  in  areas  held  by  the  French,  whereas  in 
areas  not  under  French  control  the  Viet  Minh  had  established  an  effective 
administration.3  Against  the  Viet  Minh’s  army  of  about  100,000  men  the 
French  had  a  force  of  which  less  than  half  were  Frenchmen  and  the  rest 


reports  describing  the  bands  as  600-700  strong  were  described  by  the  Minister  as  exaggerated 
Journal  Officiel ,  Dibats,  1  April  1949,  p.  1928. 

1  New  York  Times  and  Le  Monde ,  7  May  1949. 

2  See  particularly  L’Aurore,  14-15  January  1950. 

3  The  Viet  Minh  exercised  control  through  People’s  Committees  and  various  groups  and 
organizations,  some  of  which — notably  the  Viet  Nam  Youth  Association,  the  Viet  Nam  General 
Confederation  of  Labour  and  the  Viet  Nam  Women’s  Association — were  affiliated  to  inter¬ 
national  movements  under  communist  control.  A  constitution  had  been  drawn  up,  providing 
for  a  40-hour  week,  holidays  with  pay,  social  insurance  and  compulsory  free  primary  education. 
Every  Vietnamese  over  the  age  of  eight  was  required  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Quoc-Ngu  (a 
phonetic  spelling  invented  by  French  missionaries)  within  a  year  or  pay  a  fine.  Every  town  and 
village  was  required  to  open  courses  in  reading  and  writing.  By  April  1949  the  office  of  the  Viet 
Minh  in  Bangkok  claimed  that  9  million  people  had  been  taught  to  read  since  the  beginning  of 
the  educational  campaign:  Viet  Nam- American  Association,  June  1949.  In  its  agricultural  policy 
the  Viet  Minh  had  less  scope,  for  Tongking,  unlike  Cochin-China,  contained  few  large  estates, 
suffering  on  the  contrary  from  extreme  fragmentation:  see  Pierre  Gourou,  L’  Utilisation  du  sol  en 
Indochine  Frangaise  (Paris,  Centre  d’Etudes  de  Politique  Etrangere,  1949),  pp.  230-2  and  235. 
The  redistribution  of  land  was  therefore  limited  to  land  formerly  owned  by  Frenchmen  or  by 
Vietnamese  accused  of  treason:  see  Soviet  News,  1  February  1950  and  Lawrence  H.  Rosinger  and 
Associates:  The  State  of  Asia  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1951),  p.  266. 
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consisted  of  Foreign  Legionaries,  detachments  from  various  parts  of  the 
French  Union,  and  Vietnamese  units,  some  of  which  were  irregular  forces 
insufficiently  trained  and  of  doubtful  loyalty.1  General  Revers  stressed 
the  need  for  military  schools  to  train  Vietnamese  officers  and  N.C.O.s 
and  so  gradually  to  build  up  a  Vietnamese  army  under  French  instruction. 
He  reported  that  until  these  troops  had  received  further  training  they 
could  only  be  used  for  policing  and  mopping-up  operations,  since  in 
operations  against  the  Viet  Minh  they  would  almost  certainly  be  defeated 
and  involve  Bao  Dai  in  disastrous  humiliation.  The  morale  of  the  French 
officers  and  men  was  undermined  by  their  failure  to  understand  why  they 
were  fighting,  and  their  equipment  was  often  deficient,  obsolete,  worn  out 
or  unsuited  to  local  conditions.  French  civilians  were  uneasy,  the  civil 
servants  and  business  men  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs,  and  the  planters 
inadequately  protected.  The  General  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  supreme  authority  in  Indo-China  should  be  vested  in  a  senior  military 
officer  instead  of  in  a  civilian  and  that  the  equipping  of  the  army  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  for  Overseas  Territories  to  the  Ministry  of 
War.2 

This  unpromising  military  situation  was  matched  by  a  discouraging 
political  situation.  In  France,  even  among  the  parties  forming  the  govern¬ 
ment,  opinion  was  divided  over  the  advisability  of  backing  Bao  Dai.  On 
10  March  1949,  two  days  after  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Bao  Dai 
and  President  Auriol,  there  was  published  a  letter  in  which  M.  Guy 
Mollet,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Socialist  Party,  had  conveyed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  17  January  1949  the  Socialist  view  that  negotiations 
with  Bao  Dai  could  not  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  since  the  ex- 
Emperor  had  no  following  in  Viet  Nam.3  M.  Mollet  argued  that  ‘if  one 
wishes  for  peace  one  must  negotiate  with  those  who  are  making  war,  and 
not  with  those  who  represent  nothing  in  the  enemy  camp’,  and  he  urged  the 
government  to  negotiate  with  all  Vietnamese  political  groups  and  above 
all  with  the  Viet  Minh.  He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  not 
asking  to  leave  the  French  Union  but  only  for  independence  within  it. 
The  publication  of  these  views,  repeated  in  debates  in  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union,4  served  neither  to 
encourage  supporters  of  Bao  Dai  nor  to  win  over  ‘attentistes’.  The  agree¬ 
ment  of  8  March  roused  little  enthusiasm  in  Viet  Nam.5  Moderate 

1  In  May  French  forces  numbered  about  116,000  according  to  a  statement  by  M.  Coste- 
Floret  reported  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  May  1949. 

2  General  Revers’  motive  in  making  the  first  proposal  was  not  entirely  disinterested  since  he 

was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  secure  the  position  for  General  Mast,  but  the  proposal  none 
the  less  expressed  the  views  of  many  Frenchmen  in  Indo-China  and  was  later  adopted  by  the 
government.  See  below,  p.  442.  3  Populaire,  10  March  1949. 

4  Journal  Officiel ,  Dibats,  12  March  1949  and  Le  Monde,  11  March  1949,  p.  1562. 

5  See  an  article  by  Professor  Roger  Pinto,  ‘Viet  Nam,  1949:  le  probleme  constitutionnel’,  in 
Politique  Etrangere,  vol.  i,  February-March  1950,  p.  50. 
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Vietnamese  opinion  (expressed  for  example  by  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  U Echo  du  Viet  Nam)1  expected  no  quick  results, 
regarded  the  fulfilment  of  French  promises  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace,  but  doubted  the  willingness  of  French  officials  in  Indo-China 
to  translate  the  promises  of  the  French  government  into  action. 

The  new  state  of  Vietnam  was  inaugurated  at  Saigon  on  14  June  1949. 
In  a  speech  delivered  during  the  ceremony  Bao  Dai  said  that  provisionally 
he  would  retain  the  title  of  Emperor  in  order  to  have  a  recognized  inter¬ 
national  position  and  would  himself  direct  the  affairs  of  the  new  state  for 
so  long  as  the  holding  of  elections  was  impracticable.  He  proclaimed, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  country  would  be  decided 
by  the  people.2  Bao  Dai  had  difficulty  in  forming  his  first  government. 
A  number  of  moderate  nationalists  refused  to  serve.  The  French  had  hoped 
that  Vietnamese  Roman  Catholics,  whose  numbers  were  estimated  at 
about  two  million,  would  rally  to  his  support  (the  Empress  was  a  Roman 
Catholic),  but  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nation¬ 
alist  group,  refused  to  accept  office  on  the  grounds  that  the  chief  posts 
should  be  given  to  members  of  the  resistance;  he  further  declined  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  status  for  Viet  Nam  less  dignified  than  that  of  India  or 
Pakistan.3  On  1  July  Bao  Dai  announced  his  government.  He  was  him¬ 
self  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  Head  of  the  State,  and  General  Xuan  became 
deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  National  Defence.4  Besides  the 
Cabinet  there  were  also  established  a  Privy  Council  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ‘spiritual  groups’  and  minorities,  and  a  High  Censorate, 
consisting  of  three  representatives  of  each  of  the  three  territories  of  Viet 
Nam.  All  members  of  both  these  bodies  were  nominated  by  the  Head  of 
the  State.  Hanoi  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.5  As  an  interim 
measure,  pending  the  restoration  of  order,  Bao  Dai  decreed  on  10  August 
1949  the  creation  of  a  consultative  National  Assembly,  members  of  which 
would  be  nominated  by  him  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  various  regional 
groups  and  opinions.  Bao  Dai  formally  assumed  at  the  same  time  the 
title  of  Head  of  the  State  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  President  of 

1  On  16,  17  and  18  March,  quoted  in  Combat ,  8  April  1949.  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long  was  later 
Prime  Minister. 

2  Le  Monde,  15  June  1949. 

3  Ibid.  18  June  1949.  Another  prominent  Roman  Catholic  and  a  member  of  this  group,  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Ly,  accepted  office  but  resigned  within  a  month.  And  see  ibid.  28  June  1949  for  other 
difficulties  of  Bao  Dai  in  forming  a  government. 

4  The  Ministries  were  distributed  between  the  three  provinces:  eight  for  South  Viet  Nam 
(Cochin-China),  three  for  Central  Viet  Nam  (Annam),  seven  for  North  Viet  Nam  (Tongking). 
All  but  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  held  office  since  the  Japanese  surrender  and  six 
were  described  as  ‘ultra-nationalist’.  The  Ministers  of  Justice,  National  Economy,  Finance, 
Commerce  and  Industry  were  said  to  have  been  chosen  for  their  technical  competence  rather 
than  for  their  politics:  Figaro,  4  July  1949. 

5  Ibid.  4  July  1949.  But  on  6  August  1949  Saigon  was  proclaimed  the  provisional  seat  of 
government  and  residence  of  the  Head  of  the  State:  Le  Monde,  7  and  8  August  1949. 
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the  French  Republic..1  On  18  August  he  sent  letters  to  a  number  of  foreign 
governments  announcing  the  existence  of  the  new  state.2  On  21  June 
Washington  expressed  approval  of  the  regime,3  but  no  state  yet  recognized 
Viet  Nam,  since  the  agreement  of  8  March  1949  had  not  been  ratified  by 
the  French  Assembly.4 

On  31  August  1949  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement  of  8  March  1949  held  its  first  meeting.  It  continued  to  meet 
throughout  the  autumn,  preparing  a  number  of  conventions,  whose  signa¬ 
ture  at  the  end  of  the  year  effected  the  transfer  of  authority  to  the  new 
state.5  But  during  the  intervening  months  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam 
appeared  to  be  deteriorating  rather  than  improving.  There  was  friction 
between  French  and  Vietnamese  in  Viet  Nam.6  The  continued  failure  to 
ratify  the  agreement  of  8  March  1949  gave  ammunition  to  those  who 
maintained  that  the  French  officials  disapproved  and  wished  to  obstruct 
that  agreement.  There  was  no  sign  of  substantial  support  for  Bao  Dai,7 
and  volunteers  for  the  Vietnamese  army  were  not  forthcoming.  Competent 
Vietnamese  administrators  were  few,  and  many  of  these  held  back,  fearing 
to  take  part  in  what  might  prove  to  be  another  puppet  government.  Some 
of  those  who  did  come  forward  proved  corrupt.8  To  these  tribulations  was 
added  a  new  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  Chinese  communists  advanced  towards 
the  Tongkingese  frontier. 

Chinese  bands  had  been  reported  fighting  with  the  Viet  Minh  earlier 
in  the  year,  but  these  were  thought  to  be  independent  groups  of  free¬ 
booters  without  political  affiliations.  The  Viet  Minh  disclaimed  any  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,9  partly  because  memories  of  the 

1  For  further  details  see  Le  Monde,  1 1  August  1949.  A  second  decree  of  the  same  date  related 
to  administrative  machinery  and  local  government. 

2  Figaro ,  19  August  1949,  reported  that  such  letters  were  sent  to  Australia,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
India,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Siam. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  July  1949,  p.  75. 

4  M.  Coste-Floret,  who  arrived  in  Indo-China  on  8  August  1949  with  a  letter  of  goodwill 

from  President  Auriol  and  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  before  his 
departure  on  21  August,  expressed  favourable  opinions  of  the  new  regime  in  a  broadcast  in 
France  after  his  return:  L’Aube,  29  August  1949.  He  said  that  the  government  of  Bao  Dai  was 
really  governing,  that  new  public  services  were  coming  into  being,  that  a  Vietnamese  army  and 
civil  administration  were  being  formed  and  that  the  new  regime  was  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  population  despite  intimidation  by  the  Viet  Minh.  5  See  below,  p.  427. 

6  A  case  in  point  was  a  French  proposal,  later  withdrawn,  to  appoint  French  delegates  to  the 
three  provincial  governors  at  Hanoi,  Hu6  and  Saigon  and  to  make  these  delegates  answerable 
to  a  French  Commissioner.  In  the  past  a  French  Commissioner  had  been  attached  to  each 
governor  so  that  the  new  proposal  merely  provided  for  an  additional  French  official.  See  Com¬ 
bat,  2  August  1949. 

7  Pinto,  op.  cit.  p.  54,  estimated  that  84  per  cent,  of  Vietnamese  were  passive  supporters  of 
the  Viet  Minh. 

8  Pinto,  op.  cit.  p.  49,  compared  Vietnamese  official  corruption  with  that  of  the  Kuomintang 
and  said  that  the  Hoa  Hao  and  other  sects  supporting  Bao  Dai  abused  their  position  and  resorted 
to  violence  and  extortion. 

9  In  March  1949  the  Viet  Minh  wireless  was  reported  to  have  said  ‘one  day  soon  liberated 
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Chinese  occupation  in  1945-6  were  still  vivid,  and  also  perhaps  from  fear 
of  losing  American  sympathy,  or  in  the  hope  that  France  might  abandon 
Bao  Dai.  But  by  the  end  of  1949  the  situation  had  changed.  Regular 
Chinese  forces  were  advancing  southwards  through  Kwangsi,  and  Kuo- 
mintang  forces  were  fleeing  before  them  towards  Tongking.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  French  no  longer  controlled  the  entire  Tongkingese 
frontier.  Since  August  1949  military  posts  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
north-western  Tongking  had  been  abandoned  in  order  to  concentrate 
forces  along  the  eastern  half  of  the  frontier  and  in  the  Red  River  delta  (the 
rice-bowl  of  northern  Indo-China).  The  frontier  garrisons  of  Laokay  and 
Caobang  were  isolated  and  there  was  talk  of  their  evacuation.  As  the 
retreating  Kuomintang  forces  approached  the  frontier  there  were  rumours 
that  their  commander,  General  Pai  Chung-hsi,  was  offering  to  co-operate 
with  Bao  Dai  in  the  fight  against  communism.  M.  Pignon,  realizing  that 
such  rumours  might  provide  the  communists  with  a  pretext  for  entering 
Indo-China,  announced  that  all  Kuomintang  troops  crossing  the  frontier 
would  be  disarmed  and  interned.1  Nevertheless  Peking  sent  to  ‘the  former 
diplomatic  personnel  of  the  various  countries  in  China’  notes  stating  that 
the  Kuomintang  leaders  were  hoping  to  use  Viet  Nam  and  other  states 
on  the  frontiers  of  China  as  places  of  asylum  and  rallying-points,  and 
reminding  the  French  and  other  governments  of  Peking’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  wipe  out  the  Kuomintang,  no  matter  whither  its  forces  fled.2  On 
8  December  1949  Chinese  communist  forces  reached  the  frontier  and 
took  over  the  frontier  post  opposite  Moncay.3  On  the  next  day  the 
French  issued  strict  orders  for  the  disarming  of  Kuomintang  troops  enter¬ 
ing  Indo-China.  On  14  December  there  were  reports  that  General  Pai 
Chung-hsi  was  anxious  to  negotiate  the  passage  of  his  troops  (estimated  to 
number  about  15,000)  through  Tongking  to  Hainan  Island,  where  Kuo¬ 
mintang  forces  were  making  a  last  stand,4  but  the  French  carried  out  their 
obligations  as  neutrals  with  scrupulous  care.  On  29  December  1949  they 


China  will  fight  at  the  side  of  the  Vietnamese’  ( Figaro ,  25  March  1949),  but  on  1  April  1949  the 
same  station  issued,  in  the  names  of  both  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Mr.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  a  denial 
that  Chinese  forces  had  taken  part  in  attacks:  Combat,  2  and  3  April  1949. 

1  Combat,  22  November  1949. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  6  December  1949. 

3  The  French  and  Chinese  frontier  posts  were  separated  only  by  a  bridge. 

4  Le  Monde,  14  December  1949.  Peking  claimed  to  have  captured  orders,  issued  on  8  Decem¬ 
ber  1949  by  General  Pai  Chung-hsi,  directing  'his  generals  to  cross  the  Tongkingese  frontier 
and  to  fight  against  the  Viet  Minh.  General  Pai  was  alleged  to  have  written:  ‘To  preserve  the 
Kuomintang  forces,  we  have  to  organize  ourselves  into  a  volunteer  army  for  Viet  Nam’;  and 
‘Politically  we  are  to  support  Bao  Dai,  and  militarily  co-operate  with  the  French  Army.  The 
aim  is  to  find  the  main  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  crush  them.  If  the  enemy  follows  us  into  Viet 
Nam,  then  it  will  be  a  complex  international  question.  It  will  be  favourable  to  us,  because  the 
U.S.  will  not  simply  sit  and  look  on.’  See  New  China  News  Agency,  20  December  1949,  and  South 
China  Morning  Post,  21  December  1949,  for  a  similar  proposal  from  General  Wu  Hsung-hsing 
to  Bao  Dai. 
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announced  that  25,000  Kuomintang  troops  had  been  disarmed  and 
interned  and  that  only  about  2,000  were  still  at  large.1  By  the  end  of 
January  1950  some  40,000  Chinese  had  been  interned  in  Indo-China. 
Many  had  brought  their  families  with  them.  They  were  a  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  French  authorities,  who  were  obliged  to  provide 
them  with  food,  clothes,  housing  and  medical  care. 

The  Chinese  communist  advance  caused  anxiety  to  the  American  and 
British  governments  as  well  as  to  the  French.  In  a  letter  to  President 
Truman  on  30  August  1949  Mr.  Acheson  wrote  that  aggression  by  com¬ 
munist  China  against  its  neighbours  would  be  a  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.3  In 
October  1949  an  American  mission,  comprising  members  of  both  Blouses 
of  Congress  and  representatives  of  the  State  Department,  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  E.C.A.,  visited  Saigon  and  other  places  in  South-East  Asia.4 
On  24  November  a  party  of  Senators  visited  Saigon  and  had  talks  with 
French  and  Vietnamese  officials  and  with  the  American  consular  staff.5 
On  28  November  Prince  Buu  Loc,  Bao  Dai’s  chief  personal  adviser,  arrived 
in  the  U.S.A.  for  a  short  visit.6  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  reports 
(later  proved  accurate)  that  a  part  of  the  $75  million  appropriated  for  anti¬ 
communist  purposes  in  the  general  area  of  China  might  be  used  in  South- 
East  Asia.7 

The  British,  remembering  how  the  Japanese  had  used  Indo-China  as 
a  base  for  the  invasion  of  Malaya,  were  also  alarmed.  On  14  November 
1949,  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  the  British  Commissioner-General  for 
South-East  Asia,  arrived  in  Saigon  for  talks  with  M.  Pignon,  General  Car- 
pentier  and  other  senior  officials.  He  then  went  to  Dalat,  where  he  was 
received  on  17  November  by  Bao  Dai  and  delivered  a  personal  message 
from  Mr.  Bevin,  expressing  the  hope  that  Bao  Dai  would  succeed  in 
establishing  a  stable  and  representative  government  and  restore  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Viet  Nam.8  On  his  return  to  Singapore  Mr.  MacDonald 

1  The  Times,  30  December  1949;  Le  Monde,  31  December  1949. 

2  A  very  rough  estimate.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  27  January  1950  put  the  figure  as 
high  as  55,000.  On  the  other  hand  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  31  January  1950  suggested 

33,°0°. 

3  This  was  the  covering  letter  which  accompanied  the  White  Paper  on  China.  See  above, 
P-  325- 

4  Le  Monde,  2-3  October  1949. 

5  Le  Monde,  24  November  1949.  6  Le  Monde  and  Combat,  7  December  1949. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  15  December  1949.  And  see  below,  p.  439. 

8  Le  Monde,  19  November  1949.  The  message  was  addressed  to  His  Majesty  Bao  Dai,  Chief 
of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam.  There  had  been  a  number  of  other  contacts  between  representatives 
of  the  two  governments  during  1949.  M.  Pignon  stayed  with  Mr.  MacDonald  in  March;  Mr. 
A.  V.  Alexander,  British  Minister  of  Defence,  stopped  at  Saigon  on  his  way  to  Hongkong  in 
June;  General  Sir  John  Hardinge,  Commander-in-Chief  of  British  Land  Forces  in  the  Far  East, 
visited  Saigon  in  August;  General  Carpentier  visited  Singapore  in  November;  and  Vice-Admiral 
Madden  visited  Saigon  in  H.M.S.  Belfast  in  December.  For  further  visits  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  next  year  see  p.  441  n.  2. 
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issued  on  23  November  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  administrative 
power  in  provincial  and  local  affairs  had  already  been  transferred  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  that  negotiations  were  progressing  with  ‘speed,  sincerity 
and  good  will’  for  the  transfer  of  central  powers  as  envisaged  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  8  March  1949.1  Mr.  MacDonald’s  visit  and  subsequent  statement 
were  welcomed  by  the  French  as  an  earnest  of  coming  British  recognition 
of  Bao  Dai,  a  recognition  which  was  the  more  desirable  in  order  to  offset 
Indian  disapprobation.  The  British,  while  anxious  to  meet  French  wishes 
on  the  question  of  recognition,  had  also  to  consider  the  views  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  particularly  of  its  Asian  members,  and  were  therefore 
pressing  the  French  to  grant  a  greater  measure  of  independence  to  Viet 
Nam  before  recognition  was  sought.2 

On  19  December  1949  it  was  announced  in  Saigon  that  Viet  Nam 
would  become  an  independent  state  on  30  December.3  On  that  day  M. 
Pignon  and  Bao  Dai  signed  a  treaty  implementing  the  exchanges  of  letters 
of  8  March  and  13  June  1949.  The  government  of  Viet  Nam  acquired 
sole  jurisdiction  over  its  own  nationals,  though  other  members  of  the 
French  Union  were  to  be  tried  by  mixed  courts.  Public  prosecutors  were 
to  be  Vietnamese,  except  in  Saigon  and  Haiphong,  where  they  would  be 
French  until  two  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  The  security 
services  were  handed  over,  subject,  however,  to  the  temporary  retention 
by  the  High  Commissioner  of  restricted  functions  connected  with  the 
French  forces  defending  Viet  Nam.  All  police  and  administrative  services 
passed  immediately  to  Vietnamese  control.  French  military  bases  in  Viet 
Nam  also  passed  to  Vietnamese  jurisdiction.4  Primary  and  secondary 
education  became  Vietnamese  affairs;  provision  was  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  with  French  advice  and  assistance  of  a  mixed  university. 
Although  French  officials  would  for  the  time  being  continue  to  hold  impor¬ 
tant  positions  owing  to  the  lack  of  trained  Vietnamese  to  replace  them, 
they  would  in  future  do  so  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  service  of  the 
Associated  State  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.5  After  signing  these  con¬ 
ventions  Bao  Dai  resigned  his  position  of  Prime  Minister  and  on  5  January 
1950  asked  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long  to  form  a  government,  a  task  in  which 
the  latter  was  not  successful  until  22  January. 

On  20  January  1950  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  adopted  by 


1  The  Times,  25  November  1949. 

2  Mr.  Bevin  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  16  November  1949  whether  the  British 
Government  intended  to  recognize  the  Bao  Dai  ‘puppet’  regime.  He  replied  that  ‘British  policy 
would  depend  on  the  action  of  the  French  Chamber’:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  469,  coll.  2017-18. 
And  see  p.  428  n.  7. 

3  The  Times,  20  December  1949. 

4  This  provision  was  compared  favourably  by  the  French  with  the  extra-territorial  privileges 
secured  by  the  U.S.A.  for  their  bases  in  the  Philippines. 

5  See  further  Le  Monde,  30  December  1949  and  The  Times,  31  December  1949. 
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106  to  39  a  resolution  in  favour  of  ratification  of  the  agreements  whereby 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  became  independent  states  within  the 
French  Union.1  The  National  Assembly’s  debate  took  place  on  27  and 
28  January  and  ended,  after  much  feeling  had  been  aroused  and  many 
insults  exchanged,2  in  a  favourable  vote  of  401  to  193.  The  Council  of  the 
Republic  gave  its  approval  on  1  February  by  294  votes  to  20,  and  the  Bill 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  next  day.3 

American  and  British  recognition  of  the  three  Associated  States  followed 
on  7  February  1950. 4  American  recognition  was  already  as  good  as  pro¬ 
mised,  for  Mr.  Acheson,  in  a  message  delivered  to  Bao  Dai  on  27  January 
1950  by  Dr.  Jessup,  had  looked  forward  to  closer  relations  between  Viet 
Nam  and  the  U.S.A.5  and,  at  a  press  conference  on  1  February,  had  said 
that  French  ratification  of  the  treaties  would  open  the  way  for  recognition 
of  the  Associated  States  by  other  countries.6  The  American  consulate- 
general  in  Saigon  became  a  Legation.  British  recognition,  though  simul¬ 
taneous,  was  not  so  complete,  for  although  the  British  consul-general  in 
Saigon  was  given  the  personal  rank  of  Minister,  no  Legation  was  yet 
established.7  The  Anglo-American  lead  was  followed  by  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 

1  Laos  and  Cambodia  became  (subject  to  ratification)  independent  states  within  the  French 
Union  by  treaties  signed  on  19  July  and  8  November  1949:  Documentation  Franfaise,  1,241, 
7  December  1949.  The  small  Laos  Issarak  movement,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Bangkok, 
announced  its  full  support  for  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Laos  and  its  intention  to  dissolve  itself. 
The  Laotian  government  undertook  to  facilitate  the  return  of  former  supporters  of  the  movement, 
which  was  officially  dissolved  in  October  1949:  L’ Aube,  28  September  and  26  October  1949;  Le 
Monde ,  27  October  1949.  Supplementary  agreements  were  signed  with  Laos  and  Cambodia  on 
6  February  and  15  June  1950. 

2  The  boisterousness  of  the  debate  reflected  the  passions  aroused  by  the  French  Communist 
Party’s  attempt  to  obstruct  ‘la  sale  guerre’  by  means  of  strikes  and  sabotage  designed  to  prevent 
military  supplies  from  reaching  Indo-China:  see  Daily  Worker,  3  January  1950,  and  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  6  January  1950.  On  9  January  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  Pasteur  with  re¬ 
inforcements  for  Indo-China  caused  riots  in  Marseilles  and  delayed  the  ship  for  two  days :  Daily 
Telegraph,  11  January  1950.  Other  ports  were  also  visited  by  communist  leaders,  who  incited 
the  dockers  to  strike. 

3  Journal  Officiel,  Lois  et  Dtcrets,  2  Feb.  1950,  Loi  no.  50-142,  p.  1192.  M.  Blum,  writing  in  Le 
Populaire  on  24  January  1950,  explained  that  the  Socialists,  who  had  previously  opposed  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Bao  Dai,  had  nevertheless  voted  in  favour  of  ratification  because  they  regarded  the 
agreement  as  one  between  the  French  and  the  Vietnamese  peoples  and  therefore  made  with  all 
Vietnamese,  not  excluding  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  supporters. 

4  L’Annde  Politique  iggo  (Paris,  Editions  du  Grand  Siecle,  1951),  pp.  338-9. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  February  1950,  p.  244;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  609. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  2  February  1950. 

7  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  May  1950,  Mr.  Bevin  said:  ‘We  went  very  care¬ 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Bao  Dai.  I  think  it  was  right  to  do  it,  but  we  were 
anxious  that  rather  more  independence  should  have  been  given  to  the  Bao  Dai  government  than 
has,  in  fact,  been  given’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  478,  col.  2089).  Full  diplomatic  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  three  Associated  States  were  established  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Their  representatives  attended  a  conference  which  met  in  London  in  September-October  1 950 
to  continue  discussion  of  the  Colombo  Plan :  see  below,  p.  531. 
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the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Siam,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  Spain 
and  the  Vatican.1 

While  these  states  were  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  Bao  Dai, 
others  announced  their  support  of  the  Viet  Minh.  Up  to  the  end  of  1949 
the  Viet  Minh  had,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  stressed  the  nationalist 
character  of  its  movement  and  deprecated  all  suggestions  of  dependence 
upon  Peking  or  Moscow.2  But  the  French  agreements  with  Bao  Dai  and 
the  progressive  transfer  of  power  to  his  government,  coupled  with  the 
decisive  communist  victories  in  China  during  1949,  altered  the  situation. 
On  14  January  1950  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  declared,  according  to  Tass,  his 
readiness  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  governments.  Two 
days  later  he  recognized  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  shortly  thereafter  recognized  by  both  Peking  and  Moscow.3 
Russian  recognition  was  the  more  remarkable,  since  Moscow’s  comparable 
promises  to  recognize  the  Greek  insurgents  had  been  persistently  broken, 
when  these  failed  on  their  side  to  give  adequate  promise  of  success.4 
Moscow  appeared,  therefore,  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  star  of  the 
Viet  Minh.  Communist  states  followed  the  Chinese  and  Russian  lead.5 


1  In  November  1949  the  Pope  had  assured  Bao  Dai  of  his  paternal  benevolence  towards  ‘tjie 
noble  Vietnamese  nation’ :  Combat,  26/27  November  1949.  It  was  hoped  that  recognition  by  the 
Vatican  would  win  over  the  Vietnamese  Roman  Catholics.  There  were  over  1,500  Vietnamese 
Roman  Catholic  priests:  L’ Annie  Politique  1950,  p.  57. 

2  See  above,  p.  424.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  Cabinet  was  reported  to  contain  besides  himself 
and  his  Vice-President  (whose  political  affiliations  were  not  given)  5  Marxists,  1 1  Independents, 
2  ex-Mandarins,  1  Socialist,  2  left-wing  Nationalists,  2  Democrats  and  2  Roman  Catholics:  Viet 
Nam  Bulletin,  November-December  1949.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  pointed  out  that  his  regime  re¬ 
spected  private  property,  encouraged  private  initiative  and  welcomed  foreign  investors  (provided 
that  these  did  not  become  oppressors) :  Le  Monde,  21  July  1949.  He  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  a  solution  within  the  framework  of  the  French  Union:  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
2  October  1949.  In  March  he  denied  that  the  Viet  Minh  had  any  relations  with  Mr.  Mao 
Tze-tung  and  said  that  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  were  ready  to  collaborate  with  the  French  on  a 
fraternal  basis  but,  like  them,  would  fight  to  the  end  for  the  unity  and  independence  of  their 
country:  Viet  Nam  Bulletin,  1  April  1949.  He  denied  that  the  Viet  Minh  government  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian  satellite  or  in  any  danger  of  becoming  one :  Viet  Nam  Information,  6  May  1 949,  and  New  York 
Times  and  Combat,  24  August  1949.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Viet  Nam-American  Friendship  Inc.  October 
1949- 

3  On  18  and  30  January  1950  respectively:  U Annie  Politique  1950,  p.  337.  This  removed  any 
possibility  that  the  French  might  follow  the  British  example  and  recognize  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic.  France  protested  against  Russian  recognition  of  the  Viet  Minh.  The  French  note 
of  protest  was  returned  in  a  plain  envelope  without  comment.  Later  a  letter,  explaining  that 
the  Ambassador  could  not  accept  a  note  of  this  kind,  was  delivered  by  a  concierge.  The  Russian 
Ambassador  was  asked  on  31  January  to  call  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  but  refused  on  grounds  of 
fatigue  until  2  February,  when  he  had  a  brief  interview  with  the  acting  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
absence,  through  illness,  of  M.  Schuman :  Le  Monde,  The  Times,  Manchester  Guardian  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  2  February  1950. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  182. 

5  North  Korea  on  31  January  1950;  Czechoslovakia  on  2  February;  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Rumania  on  3  February;  Bulgaria  on  8  February;  Albania  on  13  February.  The  East  German 
Republic  sent  a  message  of  goodwill. 

Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  made  an  approach  to  Belgrade  on  3  February,  three  days  after  Russian 
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Some  governments,  of  which  the  Indian  was  the  most  important,  refused 
to  recognize  either  claimant  in  Viet  Nam.1  Until  the  middle  of  1949  the 
Indian  government  publicly  supported  the  Viet  Minh.  At  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Cairo  on  6  May  1949  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  he  ‘categorically 
opposed’  any  foreign  intervention  in  Indo-China  and  supported  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Republican  government’.2  Later  in  the  year  the  Indian  consul- 
general  in  Saigon  was  pessimistic  of  Bao  Dai’s  prospects  and  advised  against 
recognition.3  In  October,  however,  India  proposed  that  representatives 
of  both  governments  be  admitted  to  a  conference  of  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  at  Singapore,4  and  there  were  rumours  of 
Indian  mediation  in  Indo-China.5  At  a  press  conference  in  Vancouver 
on  3  November  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  the  Bao  Dai  government  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  successful  one,6  and  in  London  on  12  November  he 
said  that  Vietnamese  problems  would  not  be  solved  by  military  means, 
which  merely  roused  national  resentment.  Asked  whether  India  would 
recognize  Bao  Dai  if  French  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Indo-China,  he 
said  that  India  would  recognize  any  government  which  had  the  support 
of  the  people.7 

At  the  British  Commonwealth  Conference  in  Colombo  in  January  1950 
Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  attempted  to  dispel  the  belief  that  Bao  Dai  was 
a  French  puppet.  He  said  that  Bao  Dai  had  started  with  a  heavy  handi¬ 
cap,  but  had  made  progress;  that  the  French  had  made  substantial  con¬ 
cessions  and  were  prepared  to  go  further  as  the  Bao  Dai  regime  proved  its 
competence;  and  that  the  new  regime,  far  from  being  subservient,  was 
staunchly  nationalist.  He  thought  that  the  Bao  Dai  experiment  had  an 
even  chance  of  success  and  that  almost  all  Vietnamese  wished  above  all 
for  peace,  national  independence  and  international  recognition.8  Mr. 

recognition  had  been  secured.  His  offer  reached  Belgrade  on  15  February  and  was  accepted 
on  21  February:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  February  1950.  On  27  February  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  Bangkok  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  reply,  but  the  Viet  Minh 
wireless,  instead  of  acclaiming  the  news  (as  had  been  done  in  the  earlier  cases),  broadcast  violent 
attacks  on  Titoism.  On  5  May,  however,  the  Viet  Minh  representative  in  Bangkok  confirmed 
that  his  government  entertained  the  same  diplomatic  relations  with  Yugoslavia  as  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  and  explained  that  abuse  of  Marshal  Tito  was  not  an  expression  of 
policy  but  merely  quotation  from  the  Viet  Minh  press. 

1  This  neutral  group  included  Switzerland,  which  refused  recognition  to  all  three  Associated 
States  in  Indo-China  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  a  cause  of  dissension  between  east  and  west: 
New  York  Times,  8  March  1950. 

2  Hindu,  8  May  1949.  For  earlier  Indian  policy  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  386. 

3  A  copy  of  a  report  by  the  consul-general  was  transmitted  as  a  matter  of  routine  to  the 
British  government  and  found  an  unauthorized  way  into  the  press  a  few  months  later :  Manchester 
Guardian  and  South  China  Morning  Post,  2  November  1 949 :  The  Times  and  Combat,  3  November  1 949. 

4  Hindu,  26  October  1949;  U.N.  Document  E/CN.i  1 /SR.62,  pp.  4-5.  The  Indian  proposal 
was  not  adopted.  Bao  Dai’s  representative  was  admitted  as  an  associate  member. 

5  Hindu  and  Le  Monde,  25  October  1949. 

6  Statesman,  5  November  1949.  7  Hindu,  14  November  1949. 

8  The  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  January  1950. 
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MacDonald’s  views  appeared  to  be  accepted  by  the  older  British  Dominions 
but  not  by  the  Asian.  Pandit  Nehru  told  the  Conference  on  12  January 
that  the  Bao  Dai  regime  was  too  much  under  French  tutelage  and  suffered 
from  the  past  record  of  its  chief.  He  thought  that  the  regime  was  unlikely 
to  win  the  support  of  nationalists  and  objected  to  recognizing  any  regime 
until  the  real  will  of  the  people  had  been  expressed.1  Other  Asian  leaders 
took  the  same  view,2  and  the  only  Asian  state  to  recognize  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  during  1950  (apart  from  South  Korea)  was  Siam, 
where  Marshal  Pibul’s  decision  cost  him  the  services  of  his  Foreign  Minister 
and  a  certain  amount  of  unpopularity  due  to  anti-French  feeling.3  But 
Marshal  Pibul  disliked  the  advancing  Chinese  communists  more  than 
he  disliked  the  French,  and  early  in  1950  the  agency  of  the  Viet  Minh  in 
Bangkok  was  ordered  to  suspend  its  activities  (it  removed  itself  temporarily 
to  Rangoon),  and  the  recourse  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  Siam  for  military  and 
medical  supplies  and  for  asylum  was  stopped.4  Siam  continued,  however, 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  events  in  Indo-China  and  in  Malaya,  and 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  French  on  the  one  border  as  it  was  co¬ 
operating  with  the  British  on  the  other.5  On  7  April  1950  the  Siamese 
Foreign  Minister  said  that  the  Malayan  disturbances  were  purely  a  ter¬ 
rorist  uprising  against  law  and  order,  whereas  the  Indo-Chinese  movement 
was  a  struggle  for  national  independence.6 

In  the  early  months  of  1950  Viet  Minh  activity  increased  in  both  Tong- 
king  and  Cochin-China,  benefiting — according  to  the  French — from 
Chinese  aid  in  the  form  of  American  weapons  surrendered  by  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  medium  artillery  (now  used  for  the  first  time),7  and  facilities  for 
crossing  the  frontier  in  order  to  escape,  to  train  or  to  re-form.  By  May 
Franco-Vietnamese  counter-measures  had  achieved  some  success  and 
Viet  Minh  activity  was  reduced  to  sporadic  fighting  in  Tongking  and 
strikes  and  terrorist  incidents  in  Cochin-China.  A  French  communique 
of  29  May,  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  eight  months,  claimed  that 
6,000  square  kilometres,  inhabited  by  about  three  million  people,  had 
been  reoccupied  and  that  according  to  a  captured  document  the  Viet 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  13  January  1950. 

2  e.g.  Mr.  Senanayake,  who  said  on  15  February  1950  that  Ceylon  had  not  decided  which 
government  to  support  ( Statesman ,  18  February  1950),  and  Dr.  Palar,  who  said  in  New  Delhi 
on  18  April  1950  that  it  was  not  yet  clear  whether  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai 
had  popular  support  ( Le  Monde,  19  April  1950).  A  communist  motion  on  3  June  1950  in 
favour  of  recognizing  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  defeated  in  the  Indonesian  Parliament :  South  China 
Morning  Post,  6  June  1950. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  361-2.  Siam  had  had  to  give  up  territory  ceded  to  it  in  1941  by 
the  Vichy  regime  in  Indo-China. 

4  Officially  it  had  been  stopped  in  1948  (see  ibid.  pp.  366-7)  but  in  practice  it  had  continued. 

5  See  ibid.  p.  370. 

6  New  York  Times,  8  April  1950. 

7  Some  of  the  new  equipment  of  the  Viet  Minh  was  said  to  be  better  than  that  available  to  the 
other  side:  South  China  Morning  Post,  28  March  1950. 
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Minh  had  lost  40  per  cent,  of  its  ‘general  potential’,  80  per  cent,  of  its 
paddy-fields  and  the  whole  of  its  supply  of  salt.1  In  June  1950  more  than 
half  of  the  Plaine  des  Jones  was  cleared,  all  Viet  Minh  camps  and  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  were  destroyed  and  large  quantities  of  munitions  were 
captured.2  Viet  Minh  activities  in  Cochin-China  were  thereby  paralysed. 
From  June  until  September  the  rains  restricted  operations  and  imposed 
conditions  of  relative  peacefulness. 

The  agreements  of  8  March,  19  July  and  8  November  1949  between 
France  and  the  three  Associated  States  envisaged  a  conference  between 
all  four  states  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  common  concern.  The 
Laotians  and  Cambodians  being  unwilling  to  hold  such  a  conference  in 
Viet  Nam,  it  was  decided  to  hold  it  in  France.  A  preliminary  conference 
of  the  Associated  States  opened  in  Paris  on  23  June  1950  with  President 
Auriol  in  the  chair  and  recommended  that  the  High  Council  of  the  French 
Union  be  established  as  soon  as  possible.  A  quadripartite  conference 
opened  at  Pau  on  29  June  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Albert  Sariaut.3 
It  laboured  for  several  months  to  devise  a  common  policy  and  joint 
machinery  for  dealing  with  such  matters  as  communications,  immigration, 
customs  and  commerce,  navigation  on  the  Mekong  and  the  status  of  the 
port  of  Saigon.  The  conference  did  not  close  until  the  end  of  November 
and  its  decisions  were  not  recorded  in  formal  instruments  until  the  last 
days  of  the  year.4 

French  military  successes  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  had  been  achieved 
by  French  and  not  by  Vietnamese  arms.  Increasing  Chinese  help  for  the 
Viet  Minh  made  the  organization  of  an  effective  pro-French  Vietnamese 
army  more  than  ever  urgent.  This  involved  not  only  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  but  also  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  different  forces  which  were 
operating  independently  and  cherished  their  independence.  Despite  an 
agreement  of  15  April  1950  between  various  Vietnamese  military  leaders 
for  the  creation  of  a  single  army  under  one  General  Staff,5  about  half  the 
Vietnamese  forces  at  Bao  Dai’s  disposal  in  August  1950  still  consisted  of 
irregular  bands,  reminiscent  of  the  armies  of  the  Chinese  warlords  in  the 
twenties.  Of  these  irregular  bands  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most 

1  Le  Monde,  31  May  1950. 

2  Figaro,  Le  Monde  and  New  York  Times,  28  June  1950. 

3  M.  Sarraut  had  been  twice  Governor-General  in  Indo-China  (191 1 — 14  and  1917-19).  He 
had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  Governors-General  and  had  introduced  a  number  of  reforms. 
Others  attending  the  Pau  conference  included  M.  Pignon,  Bao  Dai  and  his  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  (who  succeeded  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long  on  6  May  1950).  Bao  Dai  came 
to  France  against  the  advice  of  his  advisers  and  of  the  French,  who  thought  it  undesirable  for  the 
Head  of  the  State  to  absent  himself,  particularly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prime  Minister.  His 
absence  also  evoked  unfavourable  comment  from  the  American  missions:  Rosinger  and  Asso¬ 
ciates:  The  State  of  Asia,  p.  260.  For  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  see  Documentation 
Frangaise,  no.  1,353,  19  July  1950. 

4  See  below,  p.  438. 

5  Straits  Times,  15  April  1950. 
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effective,  was  that  of  the  Caodaists.1  It  was  thought  to  contain  about 
20,000  men,  of  whom  about  a  half  were  of  fairly  good  calibre  and  reasonably 
well  equipped.  Besides  these  there  were  Roman  Catholic  forces,  reputed 
to  be  among  the  best  of  the  irregular  armies;2  a  Buddhist  sect,  the  Hoa 
Hao,  which  had  an  army  of  about  7,000;  and  various  other  smaller  armies.3 
Two  legular  forces  were  being  formed:  the  National  Army  and  the 
National  Guard.  The  latter,  originally  designed  as  a  gendarmerie,  was  being 
used  for  regular  operations  with  a  stiffening  of  French  officers  and  N.C.O.s. 
The  National  Army  had  by  August  195°  reached  a  strength  of  eight 
battalions,  and  it  was  hoped  to  raise  four  more  by  the  end  of  the  year.4 
The  chief  problem  was  to  find  Vietnamese  officers  for  these  battalions. 
At  the  end  of  1948  a  Military  Academy,  modelled  on  Saint-Cyr,  had  been 
opened  at  Hue,  but  even  with  courses  restricted  to  eight  months  it  would 
have  taken  several  years  to  train  the  required  1,000—1,500  Vietnamese 
officers.5  By  August  1950  about  200  Vietnamese  officers  had  been  trained 
at  the  Academy,  but  the  senior  Vietnamese  officer  was  still  only  a  major.6 
On  1  September  1950  M.  Pignon  told  a  press  conference  in  Paris  that  the 
reinforcement  of  the  French  expeditionary  force  was  being  discussed.7 

The  \  iet  Minh  was  also  reorganizing  its  forces  and  transforming 
guerrilla  bands  into  a  modern  army.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  fighting 
for  the  Viet  Minh  were  as  high  as  100, 000. 8  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  may 

The  Caodaists,  believed  to  number  about  2,000,000,  were  a  religious  sect  founded  in  1926 
on  instructions  from  the  spirit  world.  Its  organization  included  a  ‘Pope’  and  a  ‘College  of  Car¬ 
dinals’.  There  were  at  this  period  two  Popes,  since  about  2,000  Caodaists  had  broken  away  from 
the  main  body  and  sided  with  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Cao  Dai  doctrine  purported  to  be  a  fusion  of 
all  that  was  best  in  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism  and  was  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  spiritualism.  Its  priests  claimed  to  receive  messages  of  guidance  almost  daily  on  a 
modernized  ouija-board.  Authors  and  thinkers  were  venerated  together  with  religious  leaders, 
Victor  Hugo  and  Sun  Yat-sen  being  among  the  major  saints.  The  priests  and  nuns  took  vows 
of  chastity  and  were  supported  by  charity.  The  importance  of  the  Caodaist  contribution  gave 
the  Caodaist  Pope  considerable  bargaining  power,  of  which  he  may  not  have  been  unaware  when 
he  informed  the  French  that  he  might  have  to  disband  his  army,  since  his  sect  had  been  rebuked 
by  spirits  for  abandoning  the  precept  of  non-violence:  Scotsman,  n  March  1950. 

2  The  main  Roman  Catholic  force,  5,000-6,000  strong,  was  commanded  by  a  Eurasian  colonel 
and  operated  mainly  in  Cochin-China.  There  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic  militia  in  one  district 
of  Tongking  under  a  Vietnamese  bishop. 

3  New  York  Times,  7  August  1950. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Figaro,  7  August  1950. 

6  New  York  Times,  30  August  1950. 

7  Le  Monde,  3-4  September  1 950.  The  expeditionary  force  at  this  period  was  approximately 
150,000  men.  See  statement  by  M.  Letourneau  on  22  November  1950  in  the  National  Assembly: 
Journal  Oficiel,  Ddbats,  23  November  1950,  p.  7999. 

8  Compare  an  estimated  insurgent  force  in  Malaya  of  about  5,000.  According  to  Straits 
Times,  26  November  1949,  the  French  were  suffering  casualties  at  the  rate  of  1,600  a  month, 
which  was  more  than  the  aggregate  of  British  casualties  in  Malaya  for  the  whole  1 7  months  since 
the  emergency  had  been  declared.  By  the  end  of  1950  the  total  number  of  Frenchmen  killed, 
seriously  wounded  or  missing  in  Indo-China  had  reached  19,000 :  Daily  Telegraph,  4  January  1951, 
reporting  a  statement  issued  by  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
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have  visited  Peking  and  even  Moscow  early  in  1950,1  was  reported  in  May 
to  have  concluded  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung  for  the  delivery 
of  arms  to  the  Viet  Minh.2  In  August  Chinese  help  of  a  different  kind  was 
disclosed:  Viet  Minh  forces  were  being  trained  in  Yunnan,  Kwangsi  and 
Kwangtung  in  the  use  of  mortars,  machine  guns,  artillery  and  anti-aircraft 
guns  (and  also  in  Marxist  doctrine),  the  pupils  earning  their  keep  by  help¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  communists  in  local  operations  and  by  repairing  roads  and 
airfields.3  Rumour  alleged  that  the  officers  in  command  in  these  training 
camps  were  Russian.4  On  23  August  1950  the  French  in  Saigon  published 
a  captured  document,  entitled  ‘Military  plan  of  attack  and  defence  on 
the  Chinese-Viet  Nam  frontier’,  which  provided  for  mutual  assistance 
between  Chinese  and  Viet  Minh  forces  in  the  event  of  an  imperialist 
invasion  of  the  frontier  regions.5  Should  a  general  offensive  be  launched 
either  by  the  Franco-Vietnamese  armies  or  by  the  Viet  Minh,  the  Chinese 
Liberation  Army  would  enter  Indo-China  and  assist  the  Viet  Minh  to 
reconquer  all  its  territory,  withdrawing  unconditionally  after  victory  had 
been  achieved.6  Chinese  forces  entering  Indo-China  would  wear  Viet 
Minh  uniform  or  claim  to  be  volunteers.  General  Chen  Keng  and  Mr.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  were  designated  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments 
and  commanders  of  their  armies.  This  agreement  was  reported  to  have 
been  signed  early  in  June  1950  at  a  conference  in  Yunnan. 

In  September  1950  the  Viet  Minh  launched  an  offensive.  Dong-Khe, 
an  important  post  on  Route  Coloniale  4  between  Caobang  and  Langson, 
was  captured  on  18  September.7  Few  of  the  garrison  escaped,  and 
attempts  to  recapture  the  post  failed,  although  supported  by  aircraft  and 
paratroops.  The  French  had  been  considering  a  withdrawal  to  the  line 
Moncay-Langson-Caobang-Laokay,8  but  the  Viet  Minh  attack  pushed 

1  News  Chronicle,  14  February  1950;  South  China  Morning  Post,  15  February  1950;  New  York 
Times,  14  March  1950. 

2  New  York  Times,  9  and  16  May  1950. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  31  July  1950  and  New  York  Times,  13  August  1950.  According  to  the  latter 
this  information  first  appeared  in  L’Echo  du  Viet  Nam  (a  semi-official  organ  of  the  Bao  Dai 
government)  and  was  confirmed  by  the  French,  who  said  that  it  was  based  on  intelligence  reports. 
See  also  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  31  July  1950. 

4  Russian  advisers  were  reported  to  have  arrived  in  Kwangsi  in  May  1 950.  Three  groups  of 
50,  16  and  20  were  mentioned  in  reports  from  Hongkong.  Their  advice  was  allegedly  required 
in  matters  of  training  and  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  airfields  and  communications.  There 
were  also  reports  of  the  delivery  of  Russian  military  equipment  to  the  Viet  Minh.  See  New  York 
Times,  2  September  1950,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  6  September  1950. 

5  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  24  August  1950. 

6  Within  one  month  or  three,  according  to  different  versions  which  appeared  in  the  press. 
Earlier  an  agent  of  the  Viet  Minh  in  Bangkok  had  said  that  if  a  Chinese  army  invaded  Indo- 
China  the  Viet  Minh  would  fight  it:  Straits  Times,  14  February  1950. 

7  Dong-Khe  had  been  captured  by  the  Viet  Minh  on  27  May  1950  but  was  lost  on  the  same 
day.  Route  Coloniale  4  was  a  key  road  running  parallel  with  the  Tongkingese  frontier  from  a  point 
north  of  Caobang  eastward  to  the  coast. 

8  New  York  Times,  29  September  1950. 
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them  farther  back  in  considerable  confusion.  On  3  October  Caobang  was 
abandoned.  On  8  October  French  forces  retreating  from  Caobang, 
together  with  a  covering  force  from  the  garrison  of  Thatkhe,  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  superior  Viet  Minh  forces  (estimated  at  20,000)  and  severely 
defeated ;  only  about  500  out  of  3,500  fought  their  way  out.  A  communique 
issued  in  Saigon  pointed  out  that  the  French  had  for  the  first  time  been 
faced,  not  with  guerrilla  forces,  but  with  ‘an  enemy  perfectly  trained  and 
equipped,  having  at  his  disposal  an  excellent  radio  network  and  knowing 
how  to  co-ordinate  his  actions’.1 

The  disaster  made  a  deep  impression  in  France,  and  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  in  Indo-China  were  strongly  criticized,  both  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign  and  for  failing  to  anticipate  the  increased  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  Viet  Minh.2  The  French  Cabinet  decided  on  10  Octo¬ 
ber  1950  that  M.  Letourneau3  and  General  Juin,  Inspector-General  of  the 
French  army,  should  go  at  once  to  Indo-China.  Bao  Dai  and  Mr.  Tran 
Van  Huu  returned  from  Pau  to  Viet  Nam. 

When  M.  Letourneau  and  General  Juin  arrived  in  Saigon  on  17  Octo¬ 
ber,  French  posts  in  the  highlands  were  being  evacuated  one  by  one  in 
difficult  conditions.  On  18  October  Langson  was  evacuated.4  It  was  the 
sixth  frontier  post  to  be  abandoned  within  a  month  and  its  loss,  together 
with  that  of  Caobang,  meant  that,  apart  from  Laokay  at  the  western  and 
Moncay  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  frontier,  the  French  had  been  thrown 
back  to  the  Red  River  delta.  Even  there  they  were  hard  pressed.  Laokay, 
now  untenable,  was  evacuated  on  2  November;  small  posts  north-east 
and  south-east  of  Hanoi  were  abandoned;  and  in  Hanoi  itself  emergency 
measures  were  introduced.5 

This  crisis  in  the  war  between  the  French  and  the  Viet  Minh  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  rapid  increase  in  confidence  between  the  French  and 
other  Vietnamese  groups.  The  Pau  Conference  was  making  slow  progress 
and  giving  rise  to  Vietnamese  dissatisfaction  and  irritation.  Mr.  Tran 
Van  Huu  told  the  press  on  18  October  1950  that  the  attitude  of  the  French 
at  Pau  was  impossible.  He  considered  that  the  existing  agreements  with 
France  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  agreement,  based  on  complete  equality 
between  the  parties.6  Some  Vietnamese  leaders  advocated  mediation  by 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  11  October  1950. 

2  See  for  instance  an  article  in  Le  Monde,  12  October  1950,  entitled,  ‘De  la  Guerilla  a  la 
Guerre.’ 

3  In  addition  to  a  Minister  for  Overseas  Territories,  M.  Queuille,  on  taking  office  on  30  June, 
appointed  a  Minister  of  State  for  relations  with  the  Associated  States  and  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs.  His  successor,  M.  Pleven,  who  took  office  a  week  later,  appointed  a  Minister  of  State 
for  Relations  with  the  Associated  States.  M.  Letourneau  held  this  post. 

4  The  evacuation  of  Langson  was  later  criticized  as  premature.  Large  supplies  fell  into  enemy 

hands.  The  Viet  Minh  did  not  reach  the  post  until  three  days  after  it  had  been  abandoned : 
New  York  Times,  ^November  1950.  5  L’ Annie  Politique  iggo,  pp.  210-n. 

6  Le  Monde,  19  October  1950,  and  New  York  Times,  20  October  1950. 
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the  United  Nations  in  place  of  bilateral  negotiations.  The  Vietnamese 
National  Army  was  a  special  cause  of  friction,  since  the  French  in  Indo- 
China  wanted  to  incorporate  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  army  of  the  French 
Union,1  whereas  Bao  Dai  and  his  Prime  Minister  wanted  an  autonomous 
national  army,  separate  from  and  equal  in  status  with  the  army  of  the 
French  Union.2  Bao  Dai  discussed  this  matter  with  M.  Letourneau  and 
General  Juin  on  25  October.  The  latter,  unlike  some  of  his  colleagues, 
supported  Bao  Dai,  hoping  that  the  creation  of  a  Vietnamese  National 
Army  would  relieve  the  French  army  of  tasks  of  pacification  and  policing. 
General  Juin  made  his  report  to  the  French  Prime  Minister  on  1  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  after  a  meeting  of  the  Gabinet  on  8  November  it  was  announced 
that  the  General  was  in  favour  of  speedier  recruiting  for  a  Vietnamese 
National  Army.3 

M.  Letourneau,  who  remained  in  Indo-China  longer  than  General 
Juin,  had  further  discussions  with  Bao  Dai  and  his  Prime  Minister  on 
4  and  5  November  1950,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  Bao  Dai  would 
be  personally  responsible  for  the  new  army,  which  would  reach  a  strength 
of  three  fully  equipped  divisions  by  the  end  of  1951.  By  an  agreement 
signed  on  8  December  1950  the  Vietnamese  army  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  force  under  the  direct  and  exclusive  authority  of  Bao  Dai, 
and  a  permanent  Franco-Vietnamese  military  committee  was  established 
for  liaison  between  the  French  and  Vietnamese  armies.4  This  agreement 
replaced  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  30  December  1949. 5 

M.  Letourneau  returned  to  Paris  on  10  November  and  made  his  report 
to  the  Cabinet  on  13  November.  The  Cabinet  met  again  on  18  and 
22  November  and  the  Committee  of  National  Defence  met  on  17  and 
20  November,  General  Juin  travelling  to  Paris  from  Morocco  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee.  Strong  divergences  of  opinion  were  reported6 
but  agreement  was  secured  for  the  conferment  of  wider  powers  on  the 
Minister  for  the  Associated  States.7  The  French  National  Assembly 
debated  Indo-China  on  22  and  23  November  1950. 8  M.  Letourneau  said 
that  the  transformation  of  the  Viet  Minh  guerrilla  forces  into  a  modern 
army  required  the  French  forces,  hitherto  widely  dispersed  and  engaged 


1  New  York  Times,  4  September  1950. 

2  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  said  in  October  1950  that  12  battalions  were  almost  trained.  He  wanted 
30  battalions  by  the  end  of  1951:  Le  Monde,  21  October  1950. 

3  Populaire,  9  November  1950.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  General  Alessandri 
was  to  be  replaced  by  General  Boyer  de  la  Tour  du  Moulin  as  Commissioner  and  Commander 
of  French  forces  in  Tongking.  General  Alessandri  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  but  it  was 
suggested  (e.g.  The  Times,  9  November  1950)  that  the  French  government  was  glad  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  disasters  in  Tongking. 

4  The  Times,  9  December  1950.  5  See  above,  p.  427. 

6  L’ Annie  Politique  igjo,  p.  241. 

7  Journal  Officiel,  Lois  et  Dkrets,  4  and  5  December  1950,  Decret  no.  50-1506,  p.  12312. 

8  A  debate  had  been  opened  on  19  October  1950  but  postponed  until  the  return  of  General 
Juin  and  M.  Letourneau. 
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largely  in  police  duties,  to  be  withdrawn  from  outlying  posts  and  concen¬ 
trated  as  a  striking  force.  Reinforcements,  including  naval  and  air  units, 
and  extra  equipment,  including  artillery  and  armoured  cars,  would  be 
sent  at  once  and  changes  would  be  made  in  the  military  command.  France 
would  carryout  its  agreements  with  the  Associated  States  ‘fully,  loyally  and 
without  reservations’.  All  control  over  internal  administration  had  already 
been  relinquished,  and  the  Pau  Conference  had  almost  concluded  its 
deliberations  on  the  regulation  of  common  services.  By  i  January  1951 
the  only  French  officials  responsible  to  the  French  government  would  be 
those  administering,  by  agreement  with  the  Associated  States,  the  purely 
French  services:  education,  war  compensation  and  the  security  services 
of  the  French  High  Command.1 

Right-wing  deputies  complained  of  feebleness  and  indecision,  while  the 
communists  argued  in  favour  of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
M.  Pierre  Mendes-France  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party  advocated  imme¬ 
diate  withdrawal  from  Indo-China  on  the  grounds  that  France  could  not 
afford  to  fight  on  two  fronts  and  that  the  European  front  was  the  more 
vital.2  At  the  end  of  the  debate  the  government  had  a  majority  of  150. 

A  few  days  after  the  debate  in  the  French  National  Assembly,  on 

27  November  1950,  the  Pau  Conference  was  brought  after  five  months  to 
its  end.  A  number  of  conventions,  drafted  by  the  Conference,  regulated 
matters  of  joint  concern  to  France  and  the  Associated  States.3  Each  of  the 
three  Associated  States  was  to  control  its  own  foreign  trade  and  negotiate 
and  sign  commercial  agreements ;  the  co-ordination  of  commercial  policies 
was  to  be  ensured  by  a  study  group,  whose  recommendations  would  be 
submitted  to  an  inter-governmental  conference.  The  principle  of  free 
trade  in  the  French  Union  was  approved  and  the  three  Associated  States 
were  to  form  a  customs  union.  Services  such  as  customs  and  communica¬ 
tions  were  to  be  administered  by  joint  boards,  in  whose  deliberations 
France  would  have  a  voice.  Each  Associated  State  was  to  control  its  own 
finances;  the  Bank  of  Issue  and  the  Foreign  Exchange  Office,  formerly 
under  French  control,  were  to  be  replaced  by  an  inter-state  organization. 
Immigration  was  to  be  a  matter  for  each  state,  subject  to  consultation  for 
the  purposes  of  co-ordination.  The  port  of  Saigon  was  recognized  as 
Vietnamese,  but  Laos  and  Cambodia  were  to  have  free  zones  and  transit 
rights,  and  the  port  was  to  be  open  to  shipping  of  the  French  Union  and 
of  all  nations  not  at  war  with  any  part  of  the  French  Union.  The  Mekong 
River  up  to  Pnom  Penh  was  to  be  free  to  shipping  of  the  three  Associated 
States  and  of  the  French  Union.  Agreements  were  signed  with  Viet  Nam 
on  23  December,  with  Cambodia  on  25  December  and  with  Laos  on 

28  December  1950. 


1  Journal  Officiel,  Dibats,  23  November  1950,  pp.  7998-8003. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  8044  seqq.  3  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,425,  24  January  1951. 
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With  the  regulation  of  these  common  services  France  relinquished  con¬ 
trol  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Associated  States.  M.  Letourneau,  in 
a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Pau  Conference,  had  pointed  out  that  in  future 
France  would  neither  receive  nor  administer  one  centime  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Associated  States,1  and  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  said  on  21  December 

1 950  that  by  1  January  1951  all  the  main  administrative  and  financial  depart¬ 
ments  would  have  Vietnamese  officials  at  their  head,  although  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retain  Frenchmen  for  the  time  being  at  the  head  of  highly 
technical  services  such  as  civil  aviation.  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  said  that  his 
government  intended  to  replace  all  French  officials  by  Vietnamese  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  that  Frenchmen  were  being  invited  to  remain  in  an  advisory 
capacity  until  their  successors  had  gained  sufficient  experience." 

The  conclusion  of  the  series  of  agreements  signed  between  8  March  1 949 
and  28  December  1950  enabled  the  French  government  to  revise  its  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  intervention  of  other  Powers  in  Indo-China.  The  F  rench, 
like  the  Dutch  in  relation  to  Indonesia,  had  earlier  taken  the  view  that 
their  troubles  in  Indo-China,  not  being  disputes  between  sovereign  states, 
were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  were  the 
French  prepared  to  admit  that  countries  without  experience  in  similar 
circumstances  could  give  wise  or  profitable  advice  on  Indo-Chinese 
affairs.  The  French  objected  that  their  negotiations  with  the  Vietnamese 
were  hampered  when  outsiders  attempted  to  exert  in  Paris  the  sort  of 
pressure  which  owed  more  to  good  intentions  than  to  clear  understanding. 
When  a  basis  for  agreement  was  found  between  the  French  government 
and  Vietnamese  leaders,  however,  these  fears  and  susceptibilities  became 
less  important,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  advance  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munists  and  the  re-equipment  and  reorganization  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces 
further  inclined,  even  forced,  the  French  to  transfer  their  Indo-Chinese 
problems  from  the  domestic  to  the  international  plane.  At  the  same  time 
South-East  Asian  affairs  were  attracting  greater  attention  in  Washington 
and  awakening  an  interest,  of  which  the  principal  signs  were  a  conference 
in  Bangkok  in  February  1950  of  senior  American  diplomats  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  dispatch  of  an  American  Survey  Mission.3  In  statements  in 
Bangkok,  Karachi  and  Paris  Dr.  Jessup  made  clear  that  American  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Associated  States  was  unqualified,  defended  the  Bao  Dai  regime 
and  indicated  that  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  could  best 
be  realized  within  the  French  Union.4  On  the  Vietnamese  side  there  was 

’•  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,447,  9  March  1951,  p.  14- 

2  Populaire,  22  December  1950.  And  see  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1,447,  9  March  1951, 
p.  14,  for  figures  quoted  by  M.  Letourneau  in  his  closing  speech  at  Pau  to  show  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  French  officials. 

3  See  above,  p.  378. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  13  February  1950;  Le  Monde,  2  March  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
14  March  1950. 
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no  shying  away  from  American  aid,  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long  estimated 
that  with  aid  to  the  value  of  $146  million  the  Vietnamese  economy  could 
be  restored  and  a  national  army  created  capable  of  beating  the  Viet  Minh 
in  six  months.1  The  State  Department  asked  the  French  government  to 
submit  a  list  of  military  supplies  needed  for  Indo-China,2  and  during  the 
next  months  the  question  of  American  aid  was  discussed  between  the  two 
governments.  According  to  unofficial  reports  the  chief  obstacle  to  agree¬ 
ment  was  American  desire  for  more  extensive  political  concessions  to  Viet 
Nam  and  for  the  allocation  of  supplies  directly  to  the  Associated  States.3 
The  French  were  not  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  direct  allocation  of  economic 
aid  but  were  firmly  opposed  to  such  a  method  of  handling  military 
supplies.4 

On  8  May  1950  Mr.  Acheson,  after  discussions  in  Paris  with  M.  Schu- 
man,  said  that  ‘the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  solution  of  the  Indo- 
China  problems  depends  both  upon  the  restoration  of  security  and  upon 
the  development  of  genuine  nationalism  and  that  United  States  assistance 
can  and  should  contribute  to  these  major  objectives’.  Fie  added  that  the 
U.S.A.  considered  the  situation  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  the  granting 
of  ‘economic  aid  and  military  equipment’  to  the  Associated  States  and 
France. s  The  formation  of  an  American  economic  mission  to  work  with 
the  governments  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  with  the  French 
High  Commissioner  was  announced  to  the  French  government  in  a  letter 
handed  on  25  May  by  the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Union.  Economic  aid  was  to  be  given  directly  to  the  three 
states,  but  the  mission  was  to  have  a  liaison  officer  with  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  Treaties  would  be  concluded  with  each  of  the  three  Associated 
States  but  aid  could  begin  before  they  were  signed.6  On  30  May  the  head 
of  the  mission  announced  that  the  first  instalment  of  economic  aid  would 
be  $23  million  for  the  three  states.7 

American  military  aid  was  also  forthcoming.  In  a  broadcast  speech  on 
13  April  1950  Dr.  Jessup  announced  that  $15  million  (a  part  of  the 
$75  million  appropriated  for  military  aid  in  the  general  area  of  China) 

1  New  York  Times,  1 5  February  1 950.  Mr.  Nguyen  Phan  Long  was  at  this  time  Prime  Minister. 

2  News  Chronicle,  14  February  1950. 

3  L’ Annie  Politique  1950,  p.  59. 

4  General  Carpentier  said  in  an  interview:  ‘I  will  never  agree  to  equipment  being  given 
directly  to  the  Vietnamese.  If  this  should  be  done  I  would  resign  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Vietnamese  have  no  generals,  no  colonels,  no  military  organization  that  could  effectively 
utilize  the  equipment.  It  would  be  wasted  and  in  China  the  United  States  has  had  enough  of 
that’:  New  York  Times,  9  March  1950. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  May  1950,  p.  821 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  609. 
The  Viet  Minh  protested  to  the  United  Nations  (Le  Monde,  24  April  1950).  They  had  organized 
riots  and  anti-American  demonstrations  in  Saigon  during  the  visit  of  American  warships  to  that 
port  in  March:  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  20  March  1950. 

6  The  Times,  26  May  1950. 

7  Ibid.  31  May  1950. 
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would  be  allocated  to  Indo-China.1  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea 
President  Truman  ordered  the  acceleration  of  ‘military  assistance  to  the 
forces  of  France  and  the  Associated  States  in  Indo-China  and  the  dispatch 
of  a  military  mission  to  provide  close  working  relations  with  those  forces’.2 
An  American  mission  of  inquiry  arrived  in  Indo-China  on  15  July,  and 
on  10  October  a  military  mission  was  established  in  Saigon.3  The  French 
nevertheless  feared  that  the  Korean  war  would  affect  American  willingness 
and  ability  to  send  military  supplies  to  Indo-China,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  had  agreed  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York  in  September  that  the  strengthening  of  the  free  world  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia  was  urgently  necessary.4  The  French  Cabinet  decided,  therefore, 
on  1 1  October  that  M.  Pleven  should  instruct  M.  Moch,  the  Minister  of 
Defence  (who  was  then  in  Washington),  to  impress  upon  the  American 
Secretary  for  Defense,  General  Marshall,  the  urgency  of  the  French  need 
for  help  in  Indo-China,  if  France  was  to  play  its  part  in  the  defence  of 
western  Europe.5  The  French  case  was  also  underlined  by  French  reverses 
in  the  field.  Franco-American  conversations  took  place  in  Washington 
in  October.  At  their  conclusion  the  State  Department  announced,  on 
1 7  October,  that  these  discussions  had  included  a  review  of  the  question  of 
additional  American  military  aid  to  Indo-China;  that  out  of  monies  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1951  under  the  Mutual  Defence 
Assistance  Act6  about  $5,000  million  had  been  earmarked  for  the  European 
section  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  that  by  far  the  largest  single  part 
of  this  sum  was  to  go  to  France;  that  in  addition  the  greater  part  of  the 
sum  of  approximately  $500  million,  appropriated  under  the  same  Act  for 
military  assistance  in  the  Far  East,  was  being  used  to  provide  military 
equipment  (including  light  bombers)  for  the  armed  forces  of  France  and 
of  the  Associated  States  in  Indo-China;  and  that  deliveries  of  equipment 
to  Indo-China  were  being  given  a  particularly  high  priority.7  On 
24  November  Washington  announced  that  military  aid  in  Indo-China 
would  amount  to  between  $300  and  $400  million  dollars.8  A  Military 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  24  April  1950,  pp.  627-30.  Siam  and  Indonesia  were  also 
intended  to  receive  aid  from  this  source.  See  above,  p.  378. 

2  Speech  by  President  Truman  on  17  June  1950:  ibid.  3  July  1950,  p.  5. 

3  Ibid.  21  August  1950,  p.  297. 

4  Communique  issued  on  14  September  1950:  The  Times ,  15  September  1950.  The  Voice  of 
America  began  broadcasting  in  Vietnamese  on  13  August  1950. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  October  1950. 

6  See  above,  p.  23. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  October  1950,  p.  704.  M.  Moch  reported  on  18  October 
on  these  conversations  to  the  French  Cabinet  and  to  the  Committee  on  National  Defence  of  the 
National  Assembly:  see  Populaire,  19  October  1951. 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  November  1950.  French  newspapers  gave  a  maximum  figure 
of  $500  million :  Le  Monde  and  Populaire,  22  November  1 950.  This  announcement  may  have  been 
not  unconnected  with  M.  Letourneau’s  announcement  that  greater  authority  was  to  be  granted 
to  Viet  Nam:  see  above,  p.  438. 
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Aid  Agreement  between  the  U.S.A.,  France  and  the  three  Associated 
States  was  signed  on  23  December.  But  American  troops,  as  Mr.  Acheson 
made  clear  at  his  press  conference  on  1 1  October,  would  not  be  sent  to 
Indo-China.1 

Great  Britain,  though  not  in  a  position  to  give  help  in  the  same  way  as 
the  U.S.A.,  showed  increasing  benevolence.  British  and  French  officials 
and  commanders  in  South-East  Asia  exchanged  information  and  visits, 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  continued  to  speak  publicly  in  favour  of  Bao  Dai.2 
Mr.  MacDonald  also  visited  Paris  in  November  1950,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  French  were  exploring  the  possibility  of  active  British  naval  sup¬ 
port,  in  particular  of  patrols  to  prevent  gun-running.  No  definite  request 
was  formulated,  however,3  and  M.  Letourneau  explained  to  the  French 
Cabinet  that  Saigon  and  Singapore  would  keep  in  close  touch  but  that 
Great  Britain  was  too  heavily  involved  in  Malaya  and  in  Korea  to  be  able 
to  give  material  help  for  the  present.4 

As  France’s  allies  in  the  west  overcame  or  suppressed  their  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  French  policy  in  the  east,  so  also  were  powerful  external 
forces  looming  behind  the  Viet  Minh.  Not  content  with  giving  the  Viet 
Minh  supplies,  asylum  and  facilities  for  training,  Peking  began  to  complain 
against  alleged  French  violations  of  Chinese  territory  by  aircraft  and 
bombardment.5  Such  accusations  were  denied  in  Saigon  with  counter¬ 
accusations.  The  Chinese  press  instituted  a  violent  campaign  against 
France,  and  French  fears  were  increased  by  a  speech  to  the  Security 
Council  on  28  November  1950  by  General  Wu  FIsiu-chuan,  who  implied 
that  French  aggression  in  Indo-China  was  threatening  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic,6  and  by  persistent  reports  of  repairs  to  roads  and 
airfields  near  the  frontier.7  Reports  from  Hanoi  in  December  spoke  of 


1  New  York  Times,  12  October  1950. 

2  For  example  at  Johore  Bahru  on  5  March  1950  and  at  Singapore  on  22  December  1950: 
Manchester  Guardian,  6  March  1950;  Daily  Telegraph,  23  December  1950.  British  visitors  to  Indo- 
China  included  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Far  Eastern  Fleet  (Admiral  Sir  Patrick  Brind)  in 
May  1950;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  Strachey)  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  Land 
Forces,  Far  East  (General  Sir  John  Hardinge)  in  June  1950;  Mr.  MacDonald  later  in  the  same 
month  and  again  in  November  1950;  and  senior  British  officers  in  August  1950  returning  a  visit 
to  Singapore  by  French  officers  in  July. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  11  November  1950;  New  York  Times,  14  November  1950. 

4  Le  Monde,  15  November  1950. 

5  New  China  News  Agency,  24  November  1950;  New  York  Times,  25  November  1950. 

6  General  Wu  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  supporting  ‘French  aggressors  and  their  Bao  Dai  puppet 
regime’  in  an  armed  attack  on  the  Vietnamese  people  and  said :  ‘In  supporting  this  aggressor  and 
this  puppet  regime  against  the  people  of  Viet-Nam,  the  United  States  government  aims  not  only 
at  aggression  against  Viet  Nam,  but  also  at  threatening  the  borders  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China.  The  Chinese  people  cannot  but  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
aggressive  plot  of  the  United  States  government  against  Viet-Nam.’  Security  Council  Official 
Records,  Fifth  Year,  no.  69,  pp.  22-23. 

7  j\few  York  Times,  2  September  1950;  Le  Populaire,  5  September  1950;  South  China  Morning  Post, 
26  September  1950.  Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Chinese  invasion  of  Indo-China 
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about  750,000  Chinese  troops  in  the  border  provinces,  while  further  large 
numbers  were  known  to  be  stationed  on  Hainan,  which  had  been  captured 
from  the  Kuomintang  in  May  1950.1  Other  reports  (which  could  not, 
however,  be  treated  with  anything  but  the  greatest  reserve)  ascribed  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Viet  Minh  increasingly  to  international  com¬ 
munism  rather  than  to  a  local  nationalist  movement.  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  said  to  be  no  more  than  a  titular  Head  of  State,  retained  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  his  popularity,  while  effective  control  passed  to  other 
leaders.2  Non-communists  in  the  anti-French  camp  were  said  to  be  losing 
influence,  even  in  Cochin-China,  where  non-communist  nationalists  had 
hitherto  been  of  some  importance,3  and  a  former  member  of  the  Viet  Minh 
government,  Mr.  Nguyen  Duy  Ihanh,  went  over  to  Bao  Dai,  led  a  good¬ 
will  mission  from  Bao  Dai  to  India  in  September  1950  an(^  addressed 
meetings  in  a  number  of  Indian  cities.4  This,  and  other  evidence  pointing 
to  the  subordination  of  the  Viet  Minh  to  a  larger  communist  design, 
caused  uneasiness  in  India,  where  the  Statesman ,  referring  to  Mr.  Nguyen 
Duy  Thanh’s  claim  to  have  left  the  Viet  Minh  for  this  reason,  said  that  he 
was  not  the  only  Vietnamese  to  change  sides  on  these  grounds,  and  con¬ 
cluded:  ‘If  what  he  says  is  true — and  there  seems  other  good  evidence  to 
confirm  it — the  implications  are  disturbing  for  Indians  and  for  genuine 
Asian  nationalists  everywhere.’5 

On  7  December  1950  the  French  government  appointed  General  de 
Lattre  de  Tassigny  to  be  High  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Indo-China  with  full  military  and  civil  powers.  He  arrived  in  Saigon  on 
17  December,  accompanied  by  M.  Letourneau.  The  general  announced 
that  he  had  come  as  a  soldier  in  order  loyally  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  by 
France  to  complete  the  task  it  had  undertaken  in  Indo-China;  and  that, 
fully  recognizing  and  respecting  the  independence  rightly  granted  to  the 

were  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  io  February  1950.  In  1946  the 
Chinese  had  preferred  the  sea  to  the  land  route  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  occupying  force. 
There  were  two  main  roads  over  the  frontier  and  a  railway  from  Kunming  to  Haiphong,  but 
the  roads  were  in  need  of  repair  and  the  Chinese  part  of  the  railway  had  been  partly  destroyed 
during  the  war.  The  gauge  of  the  railway  was  different  from  that  in  the  rest  of  China  and  fuel 
for  road  transport  was  no  longer  obtainable,  as  it  had  been  during  the  second  World  War,  by 
pipe-line  across  the  Himalayas  to  Chungking. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  2  December  1 950.  American  equipment  captured  on  Hainan  included 
over  60,000  rifles.  These  were  thought  to  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Viet  Minh:  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  23  September  1950.  More  arms  and  ammunition  were  thought  to  be  awaiting  shipment 
to  the  Viet  Minh  from  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  the  estuary  of  the  Pearl  River :  New  York  Times, 
22  October  1950. 

2  For  instance  Mr.  Dan  Xuan  Khu.  Alternatively  Mr.  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  said  to  have  been 
promoted  to  a  higher  post  with  functions  throughout  South-East  Asia.  See  South  China  Adorning 
Post,  8  June  and  18  December  1950;  L’Anne'e  Politique  1950,  p.  136. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  November  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  December  1950.  Some  of 
these  were  said  to  be  passing  information  to  the  Bao  Dai  regime. 

4  Pandit  Nehru,  however,  refused  to  receive  him:  Statesman,  2  October  1950. 

5  Ibid.  16  October  1950. 
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Associated  States  and  in  conjunction  with  their  armed  forces,  he  would 
devote  his  energies  to  bringing  about  a  lasting  peace  and  to  promoting 
cordial  relations  with  neighbouring  countries.1  He  also  stressed  the  need 
to  raise  a  Vietnamese  army  of  first-class  quality,  pointing  out  that  ‘inde¬ 
pendence  without  military  strength — sole  guarantee  in  a  period  of  calm 
and  more  than  ever  vital  in  a  disturbed  period — is  purely  illusory’.2  The 
general’s  talents  and  personality  were  soon  to  transform  the  situation. 

The  situation  was  also  changing  in  another  important  respect.  Whereas 
the  principal  question  in  the  years  1949-50  was  whether  the  French  could 
defeat  the  Viet  Minh,  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  principal  ques¬ 
tion  for  1951  would  be  whether,  if  the  French  could  defeat  the  Viet  Minh, 
the  Chinese  would  allow  this  to  happen.  And  the  continuance  of  war  in 
Indo-China  remained  a  major  Russian  interest,  for  peace  in  South-East 
Asia  would  bring  a  substantial  reinforcement  to  the  European  strength  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 


(v)  Japan 
By  F.  C.  J ones 

The  tremendous  events  which  took  place  upon  the  East  Asiatic  main¬ 
land  during  1949-50  could  not  fail  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon  Japan. 
Unlike  its  unhappy  neighbour  Korea,  Japan  was  partly  insulated,  through 
its  island  position  and  through  the  continuance  of  the  occupation,  from 
the  full  consequences  of  the  onward  sweep  of  communism.  Yet  that 
advance  posed  grave  political,  social  and  economic  problems  for  Japan 
and  rendered  its  future  even  more  precarious  and  uncertain.  The 
Japanese  communist  leader,  Mr.  Sanzo  Nosaka,  writing  in  the  summer 
of  1949,  triumphantly  declared:  ‘If  all  Korea  should  follow  the  example  of 
China,  the  influence  on  Japan  would  be  extremely  great.  The  islands  of 
Japan  instead  of  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  capitalism  and  reac¬ 
tion  would  instead  be  surrounded  by  People’s  Democracies  and  Socialism. 
The  waters  which  wash  the  docks  of  Shanghai,  Pusan  and  Vladivostok 
beat  also  against  the  shores  of  Japan.  There  is  absolutely  no  barrier  that 
can  stem  this  tide.’3 

In  referring  to  the  probability  of  all  Korea  falling  to  communism  Mr. 
Nosaka  spoke  with  almost  certain  foreknowledge  of  impending  events, 
for  close  liaison  had  always  existed  between  the  Communist  Party  in 
Korea  and  that  in  Japan  itself.  Furthermore  the  considerable  Korean 
minority  in  Japan  was  for  the  most  part  organized  in  the  Korean  League, 
a  body  which  had  taken  shape  soon  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  which 

1  Le  Monde ,  19  December  1950.  2  Ibid.,  29  December  1950.^ 

3  Quoted  in  P.  Langer  and  R.  Swearingen:  ‘The  Japanese  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Korea’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxiii,  no.  4,  December  1950,  p.  355. 
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was  also  communist-controlled  and  which  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
Japanese  communists.  In  August  1945  there  had  been  some  two  million 
Koreans  in  Japan,  employed  mostly  as  labourers.1  By  1949  about  three- 
quarters  of  them  had  returned  to  Korea ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  had 
come  back  to  Japan  again  and  there  had  been  new  arrivals.  These  were 
mostly  illegal  entrants,  who  found  conditions  in  post-war  Japan,  poor  as 
they  were,  preferable  to  those  which  obtained  in  Korea,  and  whom  the 
small  Japanese  coastguard  service  could  not  keep  out.2  Thus  in  1949 
there  were  some  600,000  Koreans  in  Japan.3  Relations  between  the  two 
peoples  had  never  been  good;  the  Japanese  despised  the  Koreans,  while 
the  latter  feared  and  hated  the  Japanese.  After  the  surrender  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Japan  it  was  natural,  although  unfortunate,  that  the  Koreans 
should  in  many  cases  behave  badly.  They  claimed  freedom  from  Japanese 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the  Japanese  government,  uncertain  of  the 
attitude  of  S.C.A.P.,4  was  in  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  cautious  in 
dealing  with  them,  so  that  crimes  of  violence,  seizures  of  property  and  black- 
market  operations  among  the  Koreans  went  largely  unchecked.5  But  the 
reorientation  of  S.C.A.P.  policy,  from  1947  onwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the  discouragement  of  com¬ 
munism,  told  against  the  Koreans.  The  Japanese  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this ;  they  depicted  the  Koreans  as  a  criminal,  lawless  and 
revolutionary  element,  a  view  which  met  with  an  increasingly  sympathetic 
hearing  from  S.C.A.P.  The  Korean  League  contributed  to  this  by  its 
interference,  on  the  communist  side,  in  Japanese  internal  politics,  and  by 
its  open  espousal  of  the  North  Korean  regime  at  Pyongyang.  It  flew  the 
North  Korean  flag,  in  defiance  of  a  S.C.A.P.  order  against  this  practice, 
and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  police  to  enforce  the  order.6  There 
were,  too,  frequent  outbreaks  of  violence  between  its  members  and  those 
of  other  Korean  organizations  who  were  anti-communist  and  who  sup¬ 
ported  President  Rhee’s  government  in  Seoul.7 

The  emotionalism  and  short-sightedness  of  the  Koreans  in  Japan  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  worsening  of  their  position,  just  as  in  Korea  itself  these  charac¬ 
teristics  contributed  to  the  unhappy  division  of  the  country  and  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  strife  and  of  foreign  invasion.  In  November  1946  S.C.A.P. 
ruled  that  those  Koreans  who  had  elected  to  remain  in  Japan  were  to  be 
subject  to  Japanese  law,  which  untied  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  police  in 
dealing  with  them.8  But  since  they  were  no  longer  Japanese  subjects,  they 
were  also,  despite  their  vehement  protests  and  obstructionism,  compelled 

1  E.  W.  Wagner:  The  Korean  Minority  in  Japan,  igo^-igjo  (Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1951), 
p.  41. 


2  Ibid.  p.  49. 

4  Supreme  Command  for  the  Allied  Powers. 

5  The  Korean  Minority  in  Japan,  p.  41. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  55-56. 


3  Ibid.  p.  96. 


6  Ibid.  p.  84. 
8  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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to  conform  to  the  Alien  Registration  Law  of  1947.1  During  the  next  year 
more  serious  trouble  occurred  when  the  Japanese  government,  under 
S.G.A.P.  direction,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  schools  which  had  been 
established  for  Koreans  by  the  Korean  League  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Education,  and  to  close  those  which  did  not  come  up 
to  standard.  In  April  1948  serious  rioting  broke  out  in  Kobe  and  the 
American  military  authorities  had  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency.2 
Eight  Koreans  and  ten  Japanese  communists  were  arrested,  convicted  by 
an  American  Military  Commission  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment.3 

This  example  served  to  quieten  overt  Korean  opposition  to  the  School 
Edict,  although  it  by  no  means  ended  the  matter.  It  would  appear  that 
among  the  objectives  of  S.C.A.P.  in  desiring  to  secure,  through  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Education,  more  effective  control  over  Korean 
schools,  was  its  alarm  at  the  spread  of  communism  among  the  Korean 
youth,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan.  During  1948-9  the  Korean  League’s 
defiant  espousal  of  the  North  Korean  cause  and  its  frequent  participation 
in  communist-inspired  disturbances  still  further  increased  the  antagonism 
towards  it  felt  by  both  S.C.A.P.  and  the  Japanese  government. 

On  8  September  1949  the  Japanese  government  ordered  the  dissolution 
of  the  Korean  League  and  of  an  affiliated  organization,  the  Korean  Demo¬ 
cratic  Youth  League.  They  were  denounced  as  anti-democratic  and  terrorist 
organizations,  and  their  dissolution  was  ordered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Organization  Control  Order  of  1946, 4  which  had  been  originally 
enacted  in  pursuance  of  a  S.C.A.P.  directive  aimed  at  preventing  the 
recrudescence  of  pre-surrender  patriotic  societies  of  a  terrorist  character. 
The  League  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  disband  and  appealed  to  S.C.A.P., 
but  without  avail.  Its  leaders  were  excluded  from  public  office  and  its 
property  was  confiscated,  though  not  without  further  trouble.5 

This  action  of  the  Japanese  government  was  looked  upon,  by  both 
Japanese  and  foreign  observers,  as  the  beginning  of  a  general  drive  against 
communist  and  affiliated  groups.  The  Japanese  Communist  Party  had 
endeavoured  to  sabotage  the  policy  of  deflation  and  retrenchment  which 
was  being  pursued  by  the  Japanese  government  in  accordance  with  the 
S.C.A.P.  directive  of  December  1948.6  Prevented  by  S.C.A.P.  from 
promoting  a  general  strike,  they  organized  numerous  small-scale  stop¬ 
pages.  They  were  also,  despite  their  denials,  held  responsible  for  numerous 

1  Ibid.  pp.  66-68.  2  Ibid-  P-  72- 

3  Ibid.  The  Koreans  were  deported  after  serving  their  term. 

4  S.C.A.P. :  Government  Section :  Political  Reorientation  of  Japan,  September  1945  to  September  1948 

(Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Appendix  B:  5c,  pp.  491-3. 

5  Wagner,  op.  cit.  pp.  86-87;  Menu  York  Times,  9  September  1949. 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  344:  R.  A.  Fearey:  The  Occupation  of  Japan,  Second  Phase  1948-30 
(New  York,  Macmillan  for  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1950),  p.  113. 
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acts  of  sabotage,  especially  on  the  railways,  which  involved  accidents  and 
loss  of  life.  On  7  July  1949  the  body  of  President  Shimoyama,  of  the 
National  Railway  Corporation,  who  had  supervised  the  dismissal  of  rail¬ 
way  workers  under  the  retrenchment  programme,  was  found  on  the  rail¬ 
way  line  near  Tokyo.  His  death  was  also  attributed  to  the  communists. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  revulsion  against  the  communists  and  led  to 
a  marked  weakening  of  their  influence  upon  the  Japanese  trade  unions.1 

On  4  July  1949  General  MacArthur  had  publicly  declared  that  the 
abuse  by  the  communists  of  the  civil  liberties  accorded  them  raised  the 
question  whether  their  movement  ‘should  longer  be  accorded  the  validity, 
sanction,  and  protection  of  the  law’.  This  was  taken,  perhaps  erroneously, 
to  mean  that  he  considered  that  the  party  should  be  proscribed.2  To  such 
a  course,  however,  there  were  serious  objections. 

The  communists  would  still  endeavour  to  operate  in  secret,  through 
other  professedly  non-communist  organizations.  To  cope  with  this  the 
Japanese  government  would  have  to  purge  or  suppress  all  such  bodies, 
which  would  mean  a  return  to  the  situation  which  existed  in  Japan  prior 
to  the  surrender,  and  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  democratic  practices  in 
general.  It  is  a  moot  point  how  serious  an  objection  this  was  to  the  Yoshida 
government;  it  may  well  have  been  a  more  serious  consideration  to  it  that 
such  a  move  would  intensify  Russian  hostility  to  Japan.  This  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  hardly  wish  to  court  at  a  time  when  communism  was  trium¬ 
phant  on  the  nearby  mainland  and  when  the  future  of  American  policy 
towards  Japan  was  uncertain.  At  all  events  the  government  was  as  yet 
unready  to  outlaw  the  communists  altogether.  What  it  did  do  was  to 
weed  out  communists  from  the  civil  service  and  the  teaching  profession, 
using  the  retrenchment  programme  for  this  purpose.  In  September  1949 
all  political  activities  by  civil  service  employees  were  banned.3  With  the 
open  support  of  the  Educational  Branch  of  the  Civil  Information  Section 
of  S.C.A.P.,  the  Japanese  government  put  pressure  on  the  universities  to 
dismiss  communist  members  of  their  staffs.  University  teachers  were  also 
forbidden  to  write  anything  which  might  be  used  for  party  political  ends.4 
These  measures  aroused  protests,  on  the  score  of  the  impairment  of 
academic  freedom,  from  President  Nambara,  of  Tokyo  University,  and 
other  university  administrators,  as  well  as  from  staffs  and  students.5  On 
the  other  hand  S.C.A.P.’s  view,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Eels,  of  the 
Educational  Branch,  was  that  universities  had  ‘not  only  the  right,  but  also 
the  duty,  in  order  to  preserve  true  academic  freedom,  to  refuse  to  allow 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the  faculty’.6 

1  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  116.  2  Ibid.  pp.  1 16-18. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 8  September  1 949. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  October  1949;  The  Times,  23  October  1949. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 8  October  1 949. 

6  The  Times,  23  October  1949. 
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The  Japanese  Communist  Party  incurred  further  discredit  as  a  result  of 
the  return  of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  from  cap¬ 
tivity  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Some  of  these  had  been  effectively  indoctrinated 
during  their  enforced  sojourn  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  their  behaviour  on 
their  return  shocked  their  relatives  and  neighbours,  especially  in  country 
villages  where  the  traditional  Japanese  way  of  life  still  prevailed.1  But  a 
great  many  others,  whatever  they  had  pretended  to  the  Russian  authori¬ 
ties,  came  back  bitterly  anti-communist.  These  declared  that,  while  they 
were  denied  all  communication  with  their  relatives  at  home,  they  were 
inundated  with  propaganda  from  the  Japanese  Communist  Party.  One 
group  of  ex-prisoners  of  war,  the  ‘Sons  of  the  Rising  Sun’,  accused  the 
party  of  conspiring  with  the  Russian  authorities  to  keep  the  Japanese  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  until  they  had  been  converted  to  communism.  They  referred 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kyuichi  Tokuda,  secretary-general  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  they  said  had  been  read  to  them  by  a  Russian  commandant 
of  the  prison  camp.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Tokuda  was  said  to  have  requested 
that  no  Japanese  be  repatriated  until  he  had  been  thoroughly  indoctri¬ 
nated,  and  that  those  who  remained  obstinate  ‘reactionaries’  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  home  at  all.  They  also  acccused  Mr.  Nosaka,  who  had 
been  in  Yenan  during  1940-5,  of  advising  the  Chinese  communists  to  retain 
their  Japanese  prisoners  to  work  as  technicians  or  labourers.2 

As  a  result  of  this  the  Diet,  in  February  1950,  voted  to  appoint  investi¬ 
gating  committees  to  hear  evidence  and  to  examine  the  communist 
leaders.  The  Upper  House  on  29  March  declared  that  its  Committee  had 
heard  over  sixty  witnesses  against  Mr.  Tokuda  and,  despite  his  denials, 
considered  him  guilty  of  the  charges.3  The  Lower  House  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  while  the  American  member  of  the  Allied  Council  also  re¬ 
ceived  affidavits  which  accused  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  of  delaying 
repatriation.4 

While  thus  assailed  at  home,  the  Japanese  communist  leaders  received 
an  unexpected  blow  from  abroad.  Mr.  Sanzo  Nosaka,  the  chief  party 
strategist,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  party.  He  had  gone 
to  Moscow  after  the  Communist  Party  had  been  driven  underground  in 
Japan,  and  had  remained  in  the  U.S.S.R.  until  1940,  under  the  name  of 
Susumu  Okano.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Yenan,  where  he  had  re¬ 
mained  until  the  end  of  the  Pacific  War,  collaborating  with  the  Chinese 
communists  and  being  especially  active  in  the  indoctrination  of  Japanese 
prisoners.5  His  experiences  in  this  regard,  and  no  doubt  also  the  example 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  24  January  1950;  F.  W.  Warner:  ‘Repatriate  Organizations  in 
Japan’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxii,  no.  3,  September  1949,  pp.  272-6. 

2  New  York  Times,  18  February  1950. 

3  Ibid.  30  March  1950.  4  Langer  and  Swearingen,  op.  cit.  pp.  347-9. 

5  R.  Swearingen:  ‘Nosaka  and  the  Cominform’,  Far  Eastern  Survey,  vol.  xix,  no.  10,  May  1950, 
pp.  99-100. 
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of  Chinese  communist  tactics,  had  convinced  him  that  communism  could 
succeed  in  Japan  only  by  a  policy  of  initial  moderation,  outward  repudia¬ 
tion  of  any  dictation  from  Moscow,  collaboration  with  other  left-wing 
parties  and,  especially,  acceptance  for  the  time  being  of  the  imperial 
monarchy  in  Japan. 

When  Mr.  Nosaka  returned  to  Japan  in  January  1946  he  found  that 
Mr.  Kyuichi  Tokuda,  Mr.  Yoshio  Shiga,  and  other  communists,  who  had 
been  released  from  prison  in  the  previous  autumn,  were  advocating  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  other  revolutionary  measures.1 
From  such  policies  Mr.  Nosaka  proceeded  to  wean  them,  because  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  would  alienate  the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  people, 
and  also  arouse  the  occupation  authorities  to  measures  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Under  his  leadership  the  party  changed  its  initial  tactics 
and  donned  the  sheep’s  clothing  of  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  organiza¬ 
tion,  professedly  striving  for  political  power  by  legitimate  means.  The 
question  of  the  monarchy  was  postponed  for  future  consideration,  all 
connexion  with  the  Third  International  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  denied, 
and  the  party  made  an  appeal  to  Japanese  ‘neutralism’  by  declaring  that 
it  was  against  joining  either  side  in  a  world  war.2  These  were  tactics 
suited  to  the  occasion,  as  Mr.  Nosaka  himself  made  quite  clear.  ‘In 
essence’,  he  wrote  in  September  1949,  ‘mass  support  is  the  key  to  success 
or  failure.  Such  a  policy,  if  pursued  skilfully,  will  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  conditions  for  direct  revolution  and  make  possible  the  seizure  of 
political  power.’3  In  all  major  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  party  followed 
the  Moscow  line,  and  its  newspaper,  Akahata,  faithfully  reproduced  the 
charges  made  by  the  Russian  member  of  the  Allied  Council  against  the 
policy  of  S.C.A.P.  and  of  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Nosaka’s  gradualist  policy  had  produced  impressive  results  up  to 
the  summer  of  1949.  The  Communist  Party  had  grown  in  membership, 
although  still  far  from  the  goal  of  a  million  at  which  Mr.  Nosaka  aimed. 
It  had  permeated  Japanese  trade  unionism  in  many  of  the  key  industries, 
it  was  strong  among  the  professional  classes,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
populace  in  general  was  revealed  by  the  general  election  of  January  1949, 
in  which  it  polled  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  and  won  thirty-five  seats  in 
the  Diet,  as  compared  with  forty-nine  for  the  socialists,  who  suffered  a  cata¬ 
strophic  decline  and  who  were  torn  with  internal  rivalries. 

Nevertheless,  to  judge  from  the  exhortatory  character  of  his  articles, 
Mr.  Nosaka  was  all  along  faced  with  dissatisfaction  within  the  Japanese 
Communist  Party.  Furthermore  his  policy  of  securing  mass  support  could 
be  successful  only  so  long  as  economic  conditions  in  Japan  continued  to 
be  chaotic  and  inflationary  tendencies  alienated  both  labourers  and  white- 
collar  workers  from  the  Yoshida  government.  Improvement  in  these 

1  Swearingen,  op.  cit.  p.  ioo.  2  Ibid.  pp.  ioo-i.  3  Ibid.  p.  ioo. 
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respects  would  lessen  the  distress  upon  which  the  party  flourished,  conse¬ 
quently  it  had  to  endeavour  to  sabotage  the  financial  and  economic 
reform  measures  which  were  ordered  by  S.C.A.P.  and  put  into  practice 
by  the  Yoshtda  government.  Its  failure  effectually  to  do  this,  and  the  loss 
of  popular  support  it  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  attempt,  appear  to 
have  strengthened  the  hand  of  Mr.  Nosaka's  adversaries  within  the  party. 

owards  the  end  of  1949  there  were  signs,  too,  that  Mr.  Nosaka’s  policy 
was  out  of  favour  in  Moscow.  In  his  speech  on  6  November  1949  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Mr.  Malenkov 
ook  occasion  to  declare  that  the  Kurile  Islands  were  an  essential  link  in 
the  Far  Eastern  defences  of  the  U.S.S.R.'  In  view  of  the  general  bitterness 
in  Japan  at  the  seizure  of  these  islands  this  passage  was  omitted  from  the 
ext  ol  the  speech  published  by  Akahata,  whereupon  the  Russian  Mission 
in  Tokyo  dtstnbuted  copies  of  the  whole  address.  To  make  matters  more 

difficult  the  Russian  press  renewed  the  demand  that  the  Emperor  be  tried 
as  a  war  criminal.2  r 

•  Theim?°r  hl™  fel1  on  6  January  1950,  when  an  editorial  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  Cominform,  published  in  Bucharest,  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  Mr  Nosaka’s  policy  and  declared  that  he  was  ‘anti-democratic, 
anti-bociahst,  anti-patriotic  and  anti-Japanese’.  He  was  charged  with 
saying  that  a  peaceful  transition  to  socialism  (i.e.  communism)  was 
possible  even  while  the  occupation  continued.  This  view,  declared  the 
Cominform  editorial,  was  outrageous,  and  helped  ‘to  turn  Japan  into  a 
colonial  appendage  of  foreign  imperialism’.3 

When  the  first  report  of  this  onslaught  appeared  in  Japan,  as  the  result 
ot  a  U.P.  despatch,  the  Japanese  communists  branded  it  as  ‘an  attempt  by 
the  enemy  to  disrupt  Party  unity’.4  But  it  was  soon  authenticated  by  Tass 
while  similar  criticisms  appeared  in  Pravda  and  in  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munist  organ  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao.5  Mr.  Nosaka  was  at  first  inclined  to  be 
defiant;  after  all,  he  was  on  the  spot  and  he  knew  Japanese  internal  condi¬ 
tions  better  than  did  his  critics  in  Bucharest  and  Moscow.  On  9  January 
a  member  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party’s  Control  Committee 
Mi.  Ko  Nakanishi,  who  had  upheld  the  Cominform  attack,  was  expelled.6 
Three  days  later  the  party,  while  admitting  that  Mr.  Nosaka’s  views  had 
been  unorthodox,  declared  that  these  had  been  made  necessary  by  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Japan.  But  on  20  January  the  party  proceeded  to  clothe 
itself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  by  accepting  the  Cominform  criticisms,  and 
recanting  its  heresies.7  On  6  February  a  self-condemnation  by  Mr.  Nosaka 

1  Soviet  News,  7  November  1949;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  130. 

2  Fearey,  op.  cit.  pp.  203-4. 

For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy !  6  January  1950. 

4  Langer  and  Swearingen,  loc.  cit. 

5  Ibid.;  also  New  York  Times,  21  January  1950. 
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appeareu  in  In  this  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  basically 

wrong;  and  declared  that  ‘we  must  fulfil  the  important  mission  assigned  to 
the  Japanese  Communist  Party  as  a  link  in  the  international  movement  . 

This  public  submission  to  the  dictates  of  Moscow  alienated  patriotic 
Japanese  and  provided  excellent  ammunition  for  those  who  wished  to 
bring  about  the  outlawing  of  the  Communist  Party.  Why  then  did 
Moscow  take  such  an  apparently  foolish  step?  To  this  no  authoritative 
answer  is  possible,  but  one  clue  may  be  discerned  in  Mr.  Nosaka  s  above- 
quoted  statement  on  the  important  mission  assigned  to  the  party  and 
another  in  the  timing  of  the  Cominform  attack.  It  came  while  Mr  Mao 
Tze-tung  was  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  plans  were  being 
concerted  between  him  and  Marshal  Stalin  for  the  assault  upon  South 
Korea.  In  that  event  the  role  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party  would  be 
to  stir  up  as  much  trouble  as  possible  in  Japan,  in  the  hope  of  pmnmg 
down  the  occupation  forces.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Nosaka  himself  had 
asked,  if  all  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Asia  became  communist-controlled, 
for  how  long  would  the  Americans  find  Japan  itself  tenable?  Viewed  in 
this  light,  a  temporary  setback  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Japan  was  simply  a  matter  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter. 

Whether  or  not  the  Japanese  communists  had  foreknowledge  of  what 
was  to  occur  in  Korea,  they  had  consistently  devoted  much  space  in  their 
propaganda  organs  to  the  affairs  of  that  country.  Their  close  ties  with  the 
Korean  communists  have  already  been  noted,  and  they  had,  of  course, 
upheld  the  North  Korean  regime,  had  assailed  American  policy  in  Korea, 
and,  after  its  inception,  the  government  of  President  Rhee  at  Seoul.  They 
had  also  accused  the  United  States  and  the  South  Korean  government 


of  aggressive  intentions  towards  the  North  Korean  state.- 

On  May  2  1950  General  MacArthur,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  constitution  of  1947, 
declared  that  the  Communist  Party  had  ‘cast  off  the  mantle  of  pretended 
legitimacy  and  assumed  instead  the  role  of  an  avowed  satellite  of  an  inter¬ 
national  predatory  force  and  a  Japanese  pawn  of  alien  power  policy, 
imperialistic  purpose  and  subversive  propaganda.  That  it  has  done  so  at 
once  brings  into  question  its  right  to  the  further  benefits  and  protection  of 
the  country  and  laws  it  would  subvert  and  raises  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
should  longer  be  regarded  as  a  constitutionally  recognized  political  move¬ 
ment.’3 


This  suggestion  received  but  lukewarm  support  from  the  Japanese 
government.  It  had  already  discovered  that  its  action  against  the  Koiean 
League  in  the  previous  September  had  driven  the  League’s  members 
underground  or  into  ‘false  fronts’,  and  it  evidently  did  not  want  to  repeat 


1  Langer  and  Swearingen,  op.  cit.  pp.  350-1. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  352-4.  3  New  York ‘Times,  3  May  1950. 
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the  experience  with  the  communists.  The  Attorney-General  promptly 
denied  any  intention  of  taking  immediate  action  against  the  party,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  later  confirmed  this  position.1  The  Japanese  government 
was  evidently  disposed  to  wait  and  see  what  happened,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  events  forced  the  government’s  hand.  A  new  communist-inspired 
wave  of  violence  arose  at  the  end  of  May,  and  fresh  attempts  were  made  to 
provoke  a  general  strike.  Then,  on  30  May  1950,  five  American  soldiers 
were  attacked  and  injured  in  the  course  of  communist  demonstrations  in 
Tokyo.  This  constituted  the  first  overt  and  violent  attack  on  occupation 
personnel  on  duty  and  in  uniform  since  the  occupation  began’.2  If  the 
example  thus  set  were  to  be  followed  the  position  of  the  relatively  few 
occupation  troops  amid  myriads  of  Japanese  might  well  become  pre¬ 
carious.  The  assailants  were  arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment,  but  General  MacArthur  evidently  felt  that  more 
was  needed.  So  on  6  June  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Yoshida,  in  which, 
after  referring  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Japanese  government  under 
the  Potsdam  Declaration  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  the  growth  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  mentioning  the  measures  taken  against  terrorist  groups  of  the 
right,  he  proceeded  to  a  condemnation  of  the  Communist  Party.  Recently, 
he  said,  'a  new  and  no  less  sinister  groupment  has  injected  itself  into  the 
Japanese  political  scene’.  This  had  sought  ‘through  perversion  of  truth 
and  incitation  to  mass  violence  to  transform  this  peaceful  and  tranquil 
land  into  an  arena  of  disorder  and  strife’.3  To  permit  this  to  continue,  he 
declared,  would  be  to  risk  the  ultimate  suppression  of  Japan’s  democratic 
institutions,  in  direct  negation  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Allied  policy 
pronouncements,  the  forfeiture  of  its  chance  for  political  independence 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  race. 

Accordingly  the  Prime  Minister  was  directed  to  take  steps  to  remove  the 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  the  S.C.A.P.  directive 
°f  4  January  1946.4  That  meant  that  they  were  precluded  from  obtaining 
any  office  in  the  government  service,  or  any  major  part  in  private  industry, 
and  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  further  political  activities.  On  the  next 
day  General  MacArthur  ordered  a  similar  purge  of  seventeen  of  the  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  Akahata ,  the  communist  newspaper,  a  proceeding 
which  he  preferred  to  suppression  or  censorship  of  the  paper.5 

If  the  Supreme  Commander  hoped  that  these  measures  would  have  any 
moderating  effect  upon  the  Communist  Party,  he  was  to  be  disappointed. 

1  The  Times,  5  May  1950.  2  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  208. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xix,  July-September  1950,  pp.  453-4. 

4  Political  Reorientation  of  Japan,  Appendix  B:  5a,  pp.  479-81. 

5  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xix,  July-September  1 950,  p.  454. 
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Its  leaders  had  apparently  anticipated  full  outlawing  and  had  already 
made  preparations  for  going  underground.  On  26  June  1950,  -the  day 
after  the  opening  of  the  Korean  War,  Akahata  came  out  in  support  o  e 
thesis  that  the  South  Koreans  were  the  aggressors,  and  followed  this  up 
by  lauding  the  North  Korean  leader,  Mr.  Kim  Il-sung,  and  printing  is 
broadcast  speech  which  called  upon  the  South  Korean  populace  to  rise  in 
support  of  his  regime  and  against  foreign  imperialism.1  For  these  misdeeds 
General  MacArthur  on  26  June  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  paper. 
This  was  done,  and  on  1 8  July  it  was  made  known  that  General  MacArthur 
had  further  ordered  the  indefinite  continuation  of  the  suspension  o 
Akahata  and  of  other  communist  publications.3  Meanwhile  the  Japanese 
government  had  prohibited  all  mass  rallies  and  demonstrations,  while  the 
police  had  raided  communist  offices  and  the  homes  of  the  party  leaders, 

but  only  to  discover  that  ‘the  birds  had  flown  .4 

While  the  communists  were  thus  being  put  to  the  ban,  a  beginning  was 
being  made  in  reviving  the  cases  of  the  200,000-odd  ‘purgees’  under  the 
S  G  A  P.  Directive  of  1946,  chiefly  ex-army  officers  and  former  leaders  of 
nationalist  societies.  In  February  1949  the  Japanese  government  estab¬ 
lished  a  Purge  Review  Commission,  which  provided  for  review  of  appeals 
by  purgees,  if  such  appeals  were  made  within  three  months  from  the 
setting-up  of  the  Commission.  It  was  understood  that  the  appellants 
would  be  ‘depurged’  only  in  cases  of  error  or  injustice.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  some  31,000  appeals  had  been  received,  but  public  announcement  o 
the  decisions  of  the  Review  Board  was  deferred  until  all  had  been  exam¬ 
ined.5  In  October  1950  it  was  revealed  that  10,090  of  the  appellants  had 
been  successful  in  securing  their  release  from  the  purge,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  this  number  had  grown  to  approximately  13, 000. 6  The 
decisions  of  the  Review  Board  were  reported  to  have  been  virtually  all 
approved  by  S.C.A.P.,  and  evidently  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Board 
were  being  interpreted  rather  liberally. 

All  these  developments  were  anathema  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  during 
r  949-5°  the  quarrel  over  occupation  policy  in  Japan  was  waged  with 
increased  bitterness  in  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  in  the  Allied 
Council  in  Tokyo.  But,  as  always,  the  United  States  held  the  whip  hand 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  do  no  more  than  protest  and  fulminate,  while 
itself  exposed  to  counter-attack  on  the  matter  of  the  missing  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war.7 

Thus  in  mid-June  1949  General  Derevyanko,  the  Russian  member  on 
the  Allied  Council  in  Tokyo,  accused  S.C.A.P.  of  failing  to  prevent  the 

1  Langer  and  Swearingen,  op.  cit.  pp.  353-4. 

2  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xix,  July-September  1950,  pp.  461-2.  3  Ibid. 

4  New  York  Times,  12,  13,  and  17  June  1950.  5  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  27. 

6  The  Times,  14  October  1950  and  12  January  1951. 

7  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  332-3. 
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brutal  suppression  of  the  Japanese  labour  movement  by  the  Japanese 
government  and  police.1  His  charges  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Panyushkin, 
the  Russian  delegate  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  in  Washington,  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  General  Frank  McCoy,  the  American  delegate  to  the 
F.E.C.,  replied  on  13  July  in  a  long  statement,  in  which  he  repudiated 
the  Russian  accusations  and  asserted  that  the  laws  which  the  Japanese 
Diet  had  enacted  were  instrumental  in  strengthening  the  democratic 
character  of  the  trade  unions,  and  that  the  only  repression  had  been  of 
those  who  promoted  disorders  to  further  the  political  purposes  of  the 
U.S.S.R.2  General  MacArthur  on  14  July  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R., 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Occupation,  had  ‘with  sinister  intent 
obstructed  every  forward  step  that  has  been  attempted’  under  it,  and  that 
the  accusations  were  the  result  of  Russian  disappointment  at  their  failure 
to  absorb  Japan  into  the  Russian  orbit  of  influence.3 

The  Russians,  however,  persisted  in  their  charges;  on  14  November  1949 
General  Derevyanko,  in  a  letter  to  the  Supreme  Commander,  which  was 
published  on  22  December,  declared  that  the  policies  of  the  Japanese 
government  were  a  breach  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  and  were  intended 
to  revive  ‘pre-war  fascism’  in  Japan.  He  demanded  the  immediate  ter¬ 
mination  of  such  practices.4  His  accusations  were  once  again  repudiated 
by  General  MacArthur  and  by  Mr.  Sebald,  the  American  member  of  the 
Allied  Council,  who  described  them  as  ‘unadulterated  twaddle’.5 

The  American  and  the  British  Commonwealth  (Australian)  members 
of  the  Allied  Council  counter-attacked  by  keeping  the  question  of  the 
missing  Japanese  prisoners  to  the  fore.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  May  1949 
the  Russian  government  had  declared  that  it  still  held  105,000  Japanese 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that,  except  for  10,000  who  were  accused  of  war 
crimes,  it  would  repatriate  all  of  them  by  the  following  November.6  This 
the  Russians  did,  but  their  action  left  over  300,000  soldier  and  civilian 
captives  unaccounted  for,  according  to  Japanese  figures.7 

So,  on  21  December  1949,  Mr.  Sebald  read  a  statement  to  the  Allied 
Council,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  S.C.A.P.  since 
1945  to  extract  from  the  Russian  authorities  any  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Japanese  prisoners,  or  any  statistics  on  mortality 
among  them.8  He  then  summarized  the  information  secured  from  the 
evidence  of  repatriates  upon  the  inhuman  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
Russian  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  the  very  high  death-rate  among  their 
unhappy  inmates.  The  Russian  member  refused  to  listen  to  this  statement 
and  walked  out  of  the  meeting.  After  Mr.  Sebald  had  spoken,  Colonel 

1  Soviet  News,  16  June  1949.  2  New  York  Times,  13  July  1949. 

3  Ibid.  15  July  1949.  4  Ibid.  22  December  1949. 

5  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  15.  6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  333. 

7  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 

8  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  January  1950,  pp.  24-28. 
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Hodgson,  the  British  Commonwealth  member,  proposed  that  the  Council 
recommend  that  the  U.S.S.R.  be  reminded  of  its  obligations  under  the 
conventions  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  of  which  it  was  a  signa¬ 
tory,  and  also  that  either  Switzerland  or  the  International  Red  Cross  should 
be  requested  to  investigate  the  fate  of  the  missing  Japanese.1 

General  MacArthur  accepted  this  recommendation  and  passed  it  on 
to  Washington.  As  a  result,  on  30  December  1949  the  United  States 
government  appealed  to  Moscow  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an 
international  humanitarian  organization  to  investigate  the  matter.2  The 
U.S.S.R.  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  this,  and  when  the  matter  was  again 
raised  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Allied  Council  on  3  January  1950 
General  Derevyanko  declared  that  it  was  illegal  to  place  this  subject  on 
the  agenda  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  take  into  consideration  any 
recommendation  about  it.  He  then  once  again  walked  out.3  He  absented 
himself  from  further  meetings  of  the  Council  and  on  27  May  he  and 
forty-eight  of  his  subordinates  on  the  Russian  Mission  in  Japan  returned 
to  Moscow,  leaving  a  deputy  to  head  the  Mission.4 

Meanwhile,  between  January  and  May  the  Russians  had  in  fact  re¬ 
leased  a  further  7,000  Japanese  prisoners.  On  22  April  Toss  announced 
that,  with  the  exception  of  2,458  persons,  accused  of  war  crimes,  and  nine 
cases  of  illness,  there  were  no  more  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  in  Russian 
hands.5  This  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Russian  government  on  8  June  1950.6 
It  was  challenged  by  the  United  States  in  a  further  note  of  12  June;  to 
which,  however,  the  Russian  government  replied  on  16  July  to  say  that  its 
previous  statements,  of  22  April  and  8  June,  had  exhausted  the  matter. 
But  the  Japanese  government  insisted  that  this  left  370,000  prisoners  still 
unaccounted  for,  and,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  matter  before  the  Allied 
Council,  a  Japanese  note  on  the  subject  was  sent  to  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1950.8  In  view  of  the  Russian  opposition  to  any  neutral 
investigation  nothing  concrete  could  be  done  to  clear  up  the  question. 
But  the  effect  of  the  publicity  in  hardening  Japanese  public  opinion  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  the  Japanese  communists,  was  considerable. 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Russians  and  it  may  have  been 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  diversion  that,  on  25  December  1949,  Moscow 
Radio  announced  that  the  trial  had  opened  at  Khabarovsk  of  twelve 

1  New  York  Times,  21  December  1949. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  January  1950,  pp.  102-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  610.  An  Australian  note  of  protest  was  also  delivered  to  the  U.S.S.R.:  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  14  January  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  4  January  1950. 

4  Ibid.  28  May  1950. 

5  Soviet  News,  24  April  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  61 1. 

6  Ibid.  9  June  1950  and  p.  612  respectively. 

7  Soviet  News,  18  July  1950. 

8  A/C. 3/553,  7  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  i949_5°>  P-  612. 
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Japanese  army  officers,  headed  by  General  Otozo  Yamada,  who  had  been 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Kwangtung  Army  in  1945,  on  charges  of 
having  prepared  bacteriological  warfare  against  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  were  alleged  to  have  carried  out  experiments  with 
Russian  and  Chinese  prisoners,  and  to  have  carried  out  such  warfare  in 
Hunan  in  1941  and  1942.  The  accused  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  ‘corrective  labour  camps’,  from  which  it 
was  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  re-emerge.  They  were  alleged  to  have 
confessed  that,  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  special 
units  for  experimentation  in  bacteriological  warfare  had  been  established 
as  early  as  1936  in  Manchukuo;  that  some  3,000  Russian  and  Chinese 
prisoners  had  died  as  a  result  of  experiments  made  upon  them,  that  they 
had  planned  to  loose  germ  warfare  upon  the  Russian  armies  in  1945, 
but  had  been  frustrated  by  the  swiftness  of  the  Russian  advance,  and  that 
it  had  also  been  planned  to  use  such  methods  against  the  American  forces.1 

Why  all  this  had  only  just  come  to  light,  over  four  years  after  the  accused 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  more  than  three  years  since  the  Russian 
troops  had  left  Manchuria,  was  not  explained.  However,  on  1  February 
1950  the  U.S.S.R.  sent  notes  to  China,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  propose  that  the  Emperor,  together  with  four  Japanese  generals 
(not  in  Russian  hands)  who  were  also  accused  of  participating  in  these 
experiments,  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  war  criminals.2  The  Chinese 
communist  government  of  course  signified  its  approval,  but  on  3  February 
the  Department  of  State  declared  that  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  had, 
on  3  April  1946,  agreed  to  instruct  S.C.A.P.  that  the  Emperor  should  be 
exempted  from  indictment  as  a  war  criminal  without  direct  authorization, 
and  that  if  the  U.S.S.R.  wanted  this  decision  reviewed  it  should  apply  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  The  Department  of  State  suggested  that  the 
Russian  communication  was  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the  question 
of  the  missing  Japanese  prisoners.3 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  raise  the  question  in  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  even  if  it  had  so  desired.  On  19  January  1950 
the  Russian  delegate,  after  he  had  vainly  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  delegate,  had  announced  that  he  would  take  no  fur¬ 
ther  part  in  meetings  of  the  Commission,  until  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
delegate  was  removed.4  This  began  a  Russian  boycott  of  the  Commission 
which  continued  until  the  following  October,  when  the  Russian  delegate 
returned,  but  only  to  renew  the  attack  on  Chinese  Nationalist  member¬ 
ship.5 

1  New  York  Times,  26  December  1950. 

2  Soviet  News,  3  February  1950. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  February  1950,  p.  244. 

4  New  York  Times,  20  January  1950. 

5  Ibid.  20  October  1950. 
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In  June  1950  the  U.S.S.R.  again  raised  the  matter  of  trying  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  got  no  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  it  had  found  a  new  grievance. 
In  an  instruction  of  7  March  1950  S.C.A.P.  had  established  a  uniform 
system  of  good-conduct  credits  and  conditions  of  parole  for  imprisoned 
war  criminals.  Those  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  were  made  eligible 
for  parole  after  serving  fifteen  years,  and  those  sentenced  to  shorter  terms 
could  be  released  after  they  had  served  a  third  of  their  term.1  On  1 1  May 
the  U.S.S.R.  sent  a  note  of  protest  to  Washington.  In  this  they  declared 
that  S.C.A.P.  had  no  authority  to  parole  the  sixteen  major  war  criminals 
who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  International  Tribunal  and  they  demanded 
the  abrogation  of  the  S.C.A.P.  instruction  of  7  March.2  In  their  reply,  on 
8  June,  the  U.S.A.,  while  again  citing  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  as  the 
proper  body  to  adjudicate  this  matter,  declared  that  in  their  view  Article 
1 7  of  the  Charter  of  the  Internatiopal  Tribunal  empowered  the  Supreme 
Commander  to  mitigate  sentences  imposed  by  the  Tribunal.3  The 
U.S.S.R.  returned  to  the  charge  on  25  August  1950,  in  a  further  communi¬ 
cation  which  rejected  the  American  arguments  and  again  demanded  the 
abrogation  of  General  MacArthur’s  instruction.4 

While  this  perennial  struggle  over  occupation  policy  went  on  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  prospect  of  any  definite  peace  settle¬ 
ment  with  Japan,  agreed  upon  between  all  its  ex-enemies,  seemed  as 
remote  as  ever,  S.C.A.P.  continued  the  policy  of  gradual  relaxation  of 
control  and  of  piecemeal  restoration  of  full  sovereignty  to  the  Japanese 
government.  In  the  sphere  of  internal  administration  the  salient  points 
in  this  policy  during  1949-50  were,  first  of  all,  the  directive  of  28  July  1 949, 
which  provided  for  the  disbandment  of  the  Military  Government  Section 
of  the  American  Eighth  Army  and  of  the  prefectural  Civil  Affairs  teams.5 
This  process  was  accomplished  by  the  following  November,  which  meant 
that  the  Japanese  government,  as  the  Supreme  Commander  desired,  re¬ 
gained  its  normal  powers  of  internal  administration,  subject  only  to  his 
intervention  when  needful,  by  means  of  directives  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister.6  In  his  speech  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Japan’s  surrender 
General  MacArthur  declared  that  the  Japanese  people  had  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  commitments  which  they  had  undertaken  in  September  1945, 
and  had  advanced  steadily  and  progressively  along  the  road  of  spiritual 
regeneration  and  physical  reconstruction.  They  now  had  full  personal 
freedom  and  control  of  their  own  destiny,  while  the  chief  function  of  the 
Occupation  forces  was  that  of  a  military  garrison.7  On  23  September  the 

1  Fearey,  op.  cit.  pp.  194-5. 

2  Soviet  News,  15  May  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  July  1950,  pp.  60-61. 

3  Ibid.  p.  60 ;  New  York  Times,  9  June  1 950. 

4  Soviet  News,  29  August  1950.  5  New  York  Times,  29  July  1949. 

6  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  11. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  September  1949. 
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American  forces,  as  well  as  American  civilians  in  Japan,  were  freed  from 
the  restrictions  on  travel,  the  use  of  Japanese  hotels  and  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  on  mixing  with  the  Japanese  populace.  The  object  of 
this  order  was  defined  as  ‘to  establish  ...  as  far  as  practicable,  the  same 
relationship  between  Occupation  personnel  and  the  indigenous  popula¬ 
tion’  as  existed  between  American  troops  and  civilians  at  home.1 

A  discordant  note  was  struck  by  Australia,  where  on  30  September  1949 
the  Minister  of  Defence  declared  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to 
General  Robertson  to  maintain  the  original  directive  which  forbade  any 
fraternization  with  the  Japanese.2  The  Australian  troops  were,  however, 
scheduled  for  withdrawal  early  in  1950,  and  this  would  have  taken  place 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  when  it  was  decided  to  retain 
them.3 

Despite  the  disquiet  expressed  in  Australia  and  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  Japan  and  the  U.S.A. 
had,  by  the  beginning  of  1950,  arrived  at  a  de  facto  peace,  as  General 
MacArthur  remarked  in  his  New  Year  message.4  During  1950  the  policy 
of  progressively  freeing  Japan  from  internal  restraints  was  continued,  as 
also  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  secure  its  readmission  into  the  comity 
of  nations.  Thus,  after  failing  to  secure,  on  account  of  Russian  opposition, 
F.E.C.  approval  for  the  establishment  of  Japanese  trade  agencies  abroad, 
the  U.S.A.  took  the  initiative  in  inviting  the  Japanese  government  to  set 
up  such  agencies  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Honolulu  and 
(later)  Seattle.  The  Japanese  were  naturally  swift  to  respond  and  by  the 
following  May  the  agencies  had  been  set  up.5  France,  Sweden  and  Brazil 
followed  the  American  example,  while,  in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
India  and  Pakistan  showed  themselves  willing  to  enter  into  direct  com¬ 
mercial  relationships  with  Japan.  Great  Britain,  however,  as  yet  declined 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  any  Japanese  commercial  agencies,  while 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  not  receive  even  unaccredited  Japanese 
commercial  emissaries.6 

On  21  February  1950  the  U.S.A.  issued  an  interim  directive  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  to  authorize  him,  at  his  discretion,  to  allow  Japan 
‘to  participate  with  other  nations  or  groups  of  nations  in  such  international 
agreements,  conventions,  and  conferences  of  a  technical  character,  as 
Japan  may  be  invited  to  enter  into,  accede,  or  attend,  and  as  the  Supreme 
Commander  shall  consider  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  occupation’.7  Here 
again  the  matter  had  been  first  laid  before  the  F.E.C.,  but  several  members 
of  that  body  had  declared  that  it  could  not  act  in  such  a  matter,  in  the 


1  New  York  Times ,  24  September  1949.  2  The  Times ,  1  October  1949. 

3  New  York  Times,  28  May  1950.  4  Ibid.  1  January  1950. 

5  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  192.  6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  June  1950. 

7  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  193;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  March  1950,  p.  414. 
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absence  of  the  Russian  representative,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  was  boy¬ 
cotting  the  Commission.  Some  of  them  may  not  have  been  too  unhappy 
at  being  provided  with  such  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

In  the  spring  of  1949  yet  another  American  mission  had  arrived  in 
Japan,  this  time  to  examine  the  Japanese  budgetary  and  revenue  system 
and  to  report  on  possible  reforms.  It  was  headed  by  Professor  Carl  S. 
Shoup,  of  Columbia  University,  and  after  a  four  months’  survey  it  pro¬ 
duced  its  report  in  September  1949,  an<^  on  September  S.C.A.P.  urged 
the  Japanese  government  to  follow  the  recommendations  as  soon  as 
possible.1  One  of  these  produced  alarm  among  the  foreign  business  com¬ 
munity.  Hitherto,  income  in  dollars  and  other  non-yen  currency  had  been 
exempt  from  taxation  by  S.C.A.P.  order.  The  mission  recommended  that 
this  immunity  be  ended.  As  even  a  moderate  income  in  dollars  or  pounds 
would,  when  translated  into  yen,  be  subject  to  the  highest  income-tax  rate 
— some  55  per  cent. — the  employees  of  foreign  firms  in  Japan  would 
either  be  unable  to  live  or  else  would  need  large  salary  increases.  Foreign 
firms  would  then  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  face  of  their  Japanese 
competitors,  whose  wage  bill  was  far  less.  On  the  other  hand,  continuance 
of  the  exemption  was  unfair  to  the  Japanese  taxpayers.  However,  the 
Japanese  government,  who  did  not  want  to  offend  foreign  sentiment  or  to 
discourage  foreign  investment,  on  29  April  195°  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  which  all  foreign  business  men  not  permanently  resident  in  Japan 
were  exempted  until  1955  from  tax  on  all  income  from  outside  Japan,  and 
were  to  pay  tax  on  only  half  of  their  income  from  within  Japan,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1 950-1,  195 1-2. 2 

Other  measures  intended  to  stimulate  industrial  and  commercial 
recovery  in  Japan  included  the  removal  of  ‘floor’  or  minimum  prices  on 
Japanese  exports,  in  October  1949,  and  the  restoration,  in  December  1949 
and  January  1950,  of  the  export  and  import  trade  to  private  enterprise, 
subject  to  general  supervision  by  the  Japanese  government.3  In  December 
1949,  also,  it  was  announced  that  the  prevailing  restrictions  on  the  tonnage 
and  speed  of  newly  constructed  Japanese  merchant  vessels  were  to  be 
lifted.4  On  28  December  S.C.A.P.  announced  the  provision  of  American 
financial  assistance  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  and  the  conversion 
of  old  ones.5  In  the  following  March  the  Japanese  government  was  in¬ 
structed  to  return  all  merchant  vessels  to  private  ownership.6 

Assisted  by  these  and  other  stimuli  Japanese  industrial  production  and 
foreign  trade  registered  considerable  improvement  during  1949-50.  They 


1  J.  B.  Cohen:  ‘Tax  Reform  in  Japan’,  Far  Eastern  Survey ,  vol.  xviii,  no.  26,  p.  307. 

2  Fearey,  op.  cit.  p.  198;  New  York  Times,  1 7  September  and  5  December  1 949 ;  The  Times, 
1,  8,  19  April  1950. 

3  The  Times,  26  October  and  24  November  1949. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  13  December  1949. 

5  The  Times,  28  December  1949.  6  New  York  Times,  5  March  and  1  April  1950. 
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were,  however,  faced  with  considerable  difficulties,  not  the  least  among 
which  was  the  high  prices  of  imported  raw  materials,  especially  coking 
coal,  iron  ore,  chemical  salts  and  fertilizers,  which  had  to  be  purchased  in 
the  U.S.A.,  or  in  other  distant  and  expensive  markets.  The  problem  of 
finding  markets  for  its  exports  was  also  a  vexed  one  for  Japan.  The 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  were  beginning  to  abate  some 
of  their  prejudice  against  all  things  Japanese,  while  in  India  and  Pakistan 
Japanese  commercial  enterprise  was  welcomed.  But  their  purchasing 
power  was  in  some  cases  limited,  while  in  them  Japan  had  to  face  western 
competition.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Japanese 
manufacturers  and  traders  should  look  to  the  nearby  continent  and  should 
hope  that,  despite  the  communist  conquest,  trade  with  China  would 
continue  and  develop.  From  China  they  hoped  to  secure  essential  raw 
materials  at  cheaper  rates  and  to  export  in  return  both  consumer  and 
capital  goods.  S.C.A.P.  on  the  other  hand,  while  recognizing  the  force  of 
the  Japanese  contentions,  was  inclined  to  urge  a  turn- away  from  China 
and  a  concentration  on  other  markets,  for  fear  of  the  political  consequences 
of  too  strong  economic  ties  between  Japan  and  China.  There  was  also  the 
problem  of  what  quantities  and  categories  of  goods  the  communist  regime 
in  Peking  would  be  prepared  to  accept  from  Japan  or  allow  to  be  sold  to  it. 

This  question  of  commercial  intercourse  was  closely  related  to  the 
overshadowing  one  of  a  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  its 
erstwhile  enemies.  In  1949  this  appeared  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  in  view 
of  the  continuance  of  the  dispute  over  procedure  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  other  interested  States.  In  May  1949  the  U.S.S.R.  once  again 
proposed  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  undertake  the  task  of 
treaty-making.  To  this  the  British  and  American  governments  remained 
opposed.  What  the  U.S.S.R.  wanted  was  a  treaty  which  should  leave 
Japan  disarmed  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  evacuation  of  all  foreign 
troops.  That,  if  achieved,  would  leave  Japan  an  easy  prey  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  internal  communist  uprising  and  external  communist  aggression. 
In  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  the  U.S.S.R.  could  veto  any  proposal 
to  retain  foreign  troops  in  Japan  after  the  treaty  was  made;  but  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  the  Russians  could  be  outvoted  on  the  matter.  Hence 
behind  the  procedural  dispute  lay  a  vital  conflict  of  interest,  and  one  on 
which  neither  side  was  likely  to  give  way. 

Was  this  impasse  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  any  treaty  with  Japan  and 
to  result  in  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  occupation?  That  was  unfair  to 
the  Japanese  themselves,  who,  as  General  Mac  Arthur  from  time  to  time 
declared,  had  fulfilled  their  obligations  under  the  terms  of  surrender,  and 
who  were  entitled  to  a  formal  peace.  It  would  also  be  hardly  practicable; 
since,  although  the  Japanese  hitherto  had  been  tractable  and  submissive, 
as  a  whole,  this  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  for  ever,  and  during 
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1 949-5°  there  were  signs  of  growing  impatience  and  unrest.  Furthermore, 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  in  which  the  U.S.A.  really  ran  Japan  and 
directed  both  internal  and  foreign  affairs,  was  viewed  with  concern, 
especially  by  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  whose  interests  in 
a  stable  Pacific  settlement  were  as  great  as  those  of  the  U.S.A.,  but  who, 
under  the  existing  dispensation,  were  largely  deprived  of  any  influence  in 
the  matter. 

Discussions  on  the  question  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  were  held 
towards  the  end  of  1949  between  British,  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
representatives.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
ference  at  Colombo,  9-14  January  1950,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  was  an  urgent  consideration,  and  that  a  working 
party  should  be  established  to  examine  the  whole  question.1  Such  a 
group,  composed  of  United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth  repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  duly  convened  and  was  understood  to  have  made  its  report 
in  May  1950.  On  26  June  the  question  of  a  treaty  with  Japan  was  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  William  Teeling,  M.P.  for  Brighton. 
He  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  an  early  treaty  with  Japan  and  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  revival  of  British  influence  there.2  In  reply  the  Minister  of 
State,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  refused  to  reveal  what  the  report  of  the 
working  party  had  recommended.  He  added:  ‘We  have  to  accept  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  one  of  the  great  realities  is  that  in  fighting 
the  war,  in  the  peace  settlement  and  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  it  is  the 
United  States  who  are  bearing  the  greatest  responsibility.  .  .  .  No  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  can  be  achieved  until  the  United  States  are  prepared  to 
decide  upon  what  lines  they  can  reach  a  settlement  .  .  .  we  really  cannot 
move  unilaterally  in  the  matter.’3 

While  the  British  government  was  thus  waiting  upon  the  United  States, 
the  prospect  of  a  treaty,  which  early  in  1950  appeared  to  be  nearer  than 
it  in  fact  was,  provoked  lively  discussion  and  controversy  in  Japan. 
Should  Japan  conclude  a  treaty  without  the  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  China?  To  this  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Socialist  Party,  although  the  rift  was  not  altogether  on  party 
lines.4  The  opposition  argued  that  for  Japan  to  do  this  would  be  in  effect 
to  range  itself  in  one  of  the  two  blocs  into  which  the  world  was  largely 
divided.  This  would  earn  Japan  the  enmity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of 
communist  China,  just  across  the  water  from  it,  and  linked  in  alliance 
since  February  1950.  The  economic  and  political  consequences  would  be 
extremely  serious  and  perhaps  fatal.  Therefore  this  group  contended  that 
unless  Japan  could  secure  a  treaty  with  all  its  ex-enemies  it  would  be  better 

1  The  Times,  16  January  1950. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  476,  coll.  2057-62.  3  Ibid.  coll.  2063-4. 

4  K.  Kawai:  ‘Japanese  Views  on  National  Security’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxiii,  no  .2,  pp.  120-6. 
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off  without  one  at  all,  even  though  this  did  mean  a  continuance  of  the 
occupation. 

Closely  linked  with  this  question  was  that  of  the  defence  of  Japan  in  the 
post-treaty  period.  Should  this  be  secured  by  an  arrangement  whereby 
American  forces  should  continue  to  be  based  in  Japan,  not  now  as 
occupiers,  but  as  protectors?  This  idea  roused  even  more  vehement 
opposition.  If  that  were  done  Japan  would  be  in  the  front  line  of  battle  in 
the  event  of  war  and  would  certainly  be  devastated.  Therefore,  it  was  held, 
Japan  should  endeavour  to  secure  a  position  of  permanent  neutrality, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  general  guarantee  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  By  this  means  Japan  might  hope  to  escape  being  embroiled  in 
a  general  conflict.1 

The  attractions  of  such  a  policy  are  easily  perceptible,  especially  in  view 
of  the  uncertainties  of  American  action  since  1945  as  evinced  in  China, 
in  Korea,  and  to  some  degree  in  Japan  itself.  Could  Japan,  if  it  became 
embroiled  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  always  rely  on  American  help?  Before  June 
1 950  no  completely  confident  affirmative  could  be  returned  to  this  question. 
But  ‘neutralism’  as  a  policy  had  one  great  defect — it  was  unlikely  to  be 
respected  by  the  communist  world,  in  view  of  the  industrial  and  strategic 
importance  of  Japan.  To  talk  of  Japan  in  the  same  breath  as  Switzerland 
was  in  fact  absurd.  With  its  population  of  eighty-five  millions  and  its 
considerable  industrial  capacity  Japan  remained  a  potential  great  Power. 
If  it  could  be  drawn  into  the  communist  camp  Moscow  would  have 
brought  off  a  victory  even  greater  than  that  secured  in  respect  of  China. 
Marshal  Stalin  was  therefore  not  in  the  least  likely  to  relinquish  the 
opportunity  to  secure  such  a  prize. 

These  considerations  were  certainly  apparent  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Yoshida,  but,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition,  he  preferred 
to  take  his  stand  on  a  position  very  difficult  to  assail — i.e.  that  the  decision 
did  not  lie  in  Japan’s  hands,  but  in  those  of  the  Powers  to  whom  Japan  had 
surrendered.  Japan  had  to  submit  to  their  will,  in  particular  to  that  of  the 
U.S.  A.,  and,  since  it  was  not  a  free  agent,  it  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences.2 

The  Prime  Minister  was  equally  cautious  in  dealing  with  another 
related  matter,  the  possibility  of  Japanese  rearmament.  In  his  New  Year 
message  for  1950  General  Mac  Arthur  declared  that  Japan  had  not  re¬ 
nounced  the  ‘inalienable  right  of  self-defence  against  unprovoked  attack’. 
‘By  no  sophistry  of  reasoning’,  he  declared,  could  the  Japanese  constitu¬ 
tion  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Japan  had  forfeited  the  right  to  defend 
itself  in  all  circumstances.3  This  provoked  fresh  discussion  and  contro¬ 
versy,  the  neutralists  declaring  that  it  would  be  tantamount  to  suicide  for 


1  Ibid.;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  24  January  1950;  Fearey,  op.  cit.  pp.  212-14. 

2  New  York  Times,  8  April  1950.  3  Ibid.  1  January  1950. 
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Japan  to  rearm  and  dwelling  also  on  the  internal  menace  of  a  revival  of 
militarism.1  In  this  situation,  while  Mr.  Yoshida  echoed  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  statement  that  Japan  had  not  renounced  the  right  of  self-defence, 
he  also  told  the  Diet  that  Japan  should  continue  to  rely  upon  western 
protection  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty.2 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  greatly  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
Japanese  government  and  of  all  those  who  believed  that  Japan  must  take 
its  place  with  the  free  world.  On  the  one  hand,  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea  was  an  impressive  demonstration  of  what  would  happen  to  a  dis¬ 
armed  Japan  were  the  shield  of  American  protection  to  be  withdrawn. 
On  the  other  hand  the  swift  reaction  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  of  their  associates 
in  the  United  Nations  served  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  apprehended 
that  Japan  might  be  abandoned  even  though  it  had  committed  itself  to 
the  democratic  cause. 

On  14  July  1950  Mr.  Yoshida,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  Diet, 
said:  ‘We  see  before  our  own  eyes  the  sinister  aim  of  Red  aggression, 
reaching  out  for  its  hapless  victim.  Our  country  itself  is  by  no  means  free 
from  danger.  It  is  most  heartening,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  and 
so  many  other  members  of  the  U.N.  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  invaded 
country,  regardless  of  the  heavy  sacrifices  involved.  Japan,  although  not 
in  a  position  to  play  a  positive  role,  will  co-operate  within  the  limits  of  her 
ability.’  He  went  on  to  declare  that  the  situation  revealed  the  absurdity 
of  ‘neutralist  proposals,  which  not  only  ignored  reality,  but  also  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  Japan  can  preserve  her  security  only 
by  showing  her  zeal  and  resolve  to  contribute  to  world  peace  in  concert 
with  all  free  nations  and  by  being  welcomed  into  the  ranks  of  those  free 
nations.’3 

On  19  August  1950  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  took  a  similar  position 
in  a  long  public  statement  on  the  Korean  War.  Japan,  it  said,  was 
‘standing  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  present  conflict’.  The  communists  took 
no  account  of  neutrality  or  non-involvement;  all  countries  which  did  not 
surrender  to  them  were  their  enemies.  Japan  could  not  hope  to  please  both 
sides  in  the  ideological  war,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  bring  disaster. 
It  should,  for  its  own  self-defence,  range  itself  with  the  democratic  Powers 
and  assist  them  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  in  which  case  it  could  rest  assured 
that  they  would  help  it  in  case  of  need.4 

Meanwhile,  on  9  July  1950  S.C.A.P.  had  authorized  the  Japanese 
government  to  establish  a  National  Police  Reserve  of  75,000  men.  This 
force  was  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central  government,  and  was 

1  The  Times,  2  February  1950;  New  York  Times,  14  March  1950. 

2  Ibid.  24  January  1950. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  vol.  xix,  July-September  1950,  pp.  459-60. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  463-9;  New  York  Times,  19  August  1950. 
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to  be  trained  with  American  assistance.  In  his  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to  authorize  this  step,  General  MacArthur  referred  to  the  commendable 
efficiency  of  the  existing  police  force,  but  said  that  it  needed  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  to  bring  it  to  the  strength  necessary  to  safeguard  internal  peace 
and  order.  At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Commander  authorized  an  addi¬ 
tional  8,000  men  for  the  Maritime  Safety  Board,  which  needed  a  larger 
force  to  deal  with  smuggling  and  illegal  entrants  into  the  country.1 

The  National  Police  Reserve  was  recruited  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  ex-officers  and  soldiers,  and  organized  on  military  lines;  it  was  also 
equipped  with  a  certain  amount  of  heavy  weapons.  It  was  not,  however, 
under  full  military  discipline,  and  resembled  rather  a  Home  Guard  than 
a  Regular  Army.  Its  obvious  purpose  was  to  deal  with  any  communist- 
inspired  internal  upheaval  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  occupation  force 
was  engaged  in  Korea.  Still  less  could  the  Maritime  Safety  Board  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  disguised  navy;  its  ships  were  few,  old,  and  unarmed.  It  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  a  good  deal  of  illegal  coming  and  going  of  Koreans 
between  Japan  and  the  mainland;2  still  less  could  it  deal  with  the  frequent 
seizures  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  by  the  Russians  and  the  Koreans.3 
S.C.A.P.  was  therefore  able  to  deny  the  charges  made  by  General  Kis¬ 
lenko,  who  had  replaced  General  Derevyanko  as  head  of  the  Russian 
Mission,  that  Japan  was  being  rearmed.4  But  it  was  significant  that,  in  a 
letter  to  Commander  Russell,  of  the  American  Veterans  of  the  second 
World  War,  General  MacArthur  on  18  August  1950  said:  ‘Should  the 
course  of  world  events  require  that  all  mankind  stand  to  arms  in  defence 
of  human  liberty,  and  Japan  came  within  the  orbit  of  immediate  threatened 
attack,  then  the  Japanese  too  should  mount  the  maximum  defensive  power 
which  their  resources  will  permit.’  He  added,  however,  that  the  prospect 
of  a  rearmed  Japan  aroused  more  apprehension  among  the  allied  Powers 
than  did  the  risk  that  it  might  fall  a  prey  to  an  aggressor  should  it  remain 
unarmed.  For  the  time  being  therefore  Japan  could  best  set  an  example  of 
peaceful  progress,  under  conditions  of  unalloyed  personal  freedom.5 

Mr.  Yoshida  was  equally  cautious;  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
he  declared  that  the  Japanese  government  would  reject  any  demand  from 
‘a  foreign  Power’  that  Japan  should  rearm.6  Opposition  to  such  a  course  was 
strong  in  Japan;  the  advocates  of  permanent  neutrality  were  by  no  means 
convinced  or  silenced  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  arguments  in  favour  of  ranging 
Japan  on  the  democratic  side.  The  reverses  sustained  by  the  United 
Nations  forces  consequent  upon  the  Chinese  intervention  strengthened 
the  position  of  those  who  urged  that  Japan  should  emulate  the  example 


1  Ibid.  pp.  548—9.  2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  15  November  1949. 

3  New  York  Times,  8  October  1949  and  29  January  1950. 

4  The  Times,  21  December  1950.  5  New  York  Times,  18  August  1950. 

6  Ibid.  7  December  1950. 
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of  India  in  refusing  to  follow  either  Moscow  or  Washington.  Fear  was 
expressed,  too,  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  had  strong  forces  in  Sakhalin, 
might  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  Japan,  should  any  beginning  be  made  on 
rearmament.  Finally,  could  Japan  in  its  precarious  economic  condition 
stand  the  cost  of  rearmament?  This  was  a  matter  to  which  Mr.  Yoshida 
himself  made  frequent  reference.1 

Consequently  when  in  his  New  Year  message  for  1951  General  Mac- 
Arthur  warned  the  Japanese  people  that,  if  international  lawlessness  con¬ 
tinued,  the  ideal  of  peace  and  disarmament  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
would  have  to  give  way  to  the  law  of  self-preservation  and  that  it  would 
become  their  duty  ‘to  mount  force  to  repel  force’,2  the  response  was  un- 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  Yoshida  a  few  days  later  remarked:  ‘It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Reds  are  out  to  scare  the  governments  of  the  free  nations  out  of  their 
wits.  I  hope  that  the  free  world  will  stay  cool  and  firm.’3 

Meanwhile  discussions  had  been  proceeding  between  the  interested 
Powers  on  the  form  of  a  peace  treaty  for  Japan.  On  14  September  1950 
President  Truman  declared  that  his  government  had  long  considered  that 
the  people  of  Japan  were  entitled  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  that  he  had 
authorized  the  Department  of  State  to  initiate  discussions  on  future  pro¬ 
cedure  with,  in  the  first  place,  the  governments  represented  on  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission.4  At  the  time  the  President  spoke,  the  British  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Bevin,  was  in  New  York,  and  was  discussing,  inter  alia ,  the 
matter  of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  late  November  1950  it  was  revealed  that  a  memorandum  which 
contained  the  main  principles  of  the  proposed  treaty  had  been  given  to 
the  Russian  representative  at  Lake  Success  on  26  October.  In  this 
memorandum  the  United  States  proposed  that  Japan  should  recognize 
the  independence  of  Korea,  renounce  all  its  special  rights  and  interests 
in  China,  and  agree  to  United  Nations  trusteeship,  with  the  United  States 
as  administering  authority,  of  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands.  Japan 
was  also  to  accept  the  decision  of  Great  Britain,  China,  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  status  of  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  South  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kurile  Islands.  Should  these  four  Powers  be  unable  to  agree  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  above-named  territories,  within  a  year  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  then  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Until  alternative  security  arrangements  could  be  made,  co-operative 
responsibility  between  Japanese  organs  and  United  States  forces,  with 
perhaps  also  those  of  other  Powers,  should  continue  in  Japan.  Japan  was 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  January  1951. 

2  New  York  Times,  31  December  1950. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  11  January  1951. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  September  1950,  p.  513;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
5°,  p.  614. 
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to  grant  a  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  those  who  made  peace  with 
it,  until  the  conclusion  of  new  commercial  treaties.1 

Ihe  Russian  reply,  delivered  on  20  November  1950,  was  in  the  form  of 
a  questionnaire.-  The  U.S.S.R.  wanted  to  know  why,  in  view  of  the 
decisions  taken  at  Cairo,  Potsdam  and  Yalta,  fresh  decisions  on  the  terri¬ 
tories  assigned  to  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  needed  to  be  made.  It  also 
objected  to  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands, 
suggested  a  definite  time-limit  for  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces 
from  Japan  and  enquired  whether,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  in  1947,  it  was  intended  that  Japan  should  be 
rearmed.  Finally,  the  U.S.S.R.  asked  if  there  was  any  intention  of  a 
separate  peace  treaty  being  concluded  by  only  a  few  of  the  states  which 
had  fought  against  Japan,  and  in  this  connexion  raised  the  question  of 
communist  China. 

On  5  December  1950  the  views  of  the  Chinese  communist  Foreign 
Minister  were  made  known.  He  insisted  that  his  government  should  be 
represented  at  any  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan;  he  upheld 
Chinese  claims  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  and  those  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles.  He  denounced  the  U.S.A.  for,  as  he  asserted, 
turning  Japan  into  a  colony  and  rearming  it,  and  he  said  that  a  peace 
settlement  with  Japan  should  be  based  on  the  Cairo,  Potsdam  and  Yalta 
agreements,  and  on  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
in  1947.3 

The  U.  S .  A.  answered  the  Russian  challenge  in  an  aide-memoire  of  2  7  Decem¬ 
ber.4  In  this  it  was  declared  that,  in  the  view  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  decisions 
taken  at  the  wartime  conferences  were  subject  to  review  in  the  definitive 
peace  settlement.  While  the  United  States  desired  the  occupation  of 
Japan  to  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  they  considered 
that,  as  irresponsible  militarism  still  existed  in  the  world,  Japan  should 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective 
self-defence  such  as  were  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  might  include  provision  for  the  stationing  in  Japan  of  American 
and  other  foreign  troops. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1950  the  issues  were  clearly  defined.  The  U.S.S.R. 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  any  treaty  which  did  not  leave  Japan  dis¬ 
armed  and  without  any  foreign  protective  garrisons  or  bases.  The 
American  government  was  resolved  that  Japan  should  receive  such  pro¬ 
tection  and  should,  moreover,  have  the  right  to  rearm.  Failing  any  agree- 

1  Ibid.  4  December  1950,  p.  881  and  p.  615  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  881-2  and  616  respectively;  Soviet  News ,  24  November  1950. 

3  Soviet  News,  7  December  1 950 ;  New  China  News  Agency,  6  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  618. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  January  1951,  pp.  65-66;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  622. 
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merit  with  the  U.S.S.R.  the  American  government  meant  to  proceed 
without  it  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty.  The  British  government, 
while  doubtful  about  the  extent  of  the  political,  military  and  economic 
freedom  which  Washington  was  ready  to  concede  to  Japan,  was  in  general 
accord  with  the  American  viewpoint.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while 
agreeing  on  the  desirability  of  an  early  treaty  of  peace,  were  pressing 
for  some  concrete  guarantees  against  the  revival  of  any  menace  from 
a  resurgent  Japan. 


3.  The  Korean  War 

(i)  Prelude  to  Aggression 

The  withdrawal  of  American  and  Russian  troops  from  Korea1  left  that 
country  divided  midway  through  1949  between  two  rival  authorities, 
each  bent  on  the  elimination  of  the  other  and  on  the  unification  of  Korea 
after  its  own  pattern.  After  a  year  of  uneasiness,  recrimination  and  minor 
unofficial  affrays  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  this  result  to  pass  by  force 
of  arms. 

Each  of  the  rival  Korean  governments  was  a  client  of  one  of  the  two 
major  Powers.  The  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  dependence  of  the 
North  Koreans  upon  Moscow  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  since  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  was  not  easily  available;  but  the  broad  fact  was  indisput¬ 
able  and  undisputed.  Moscow  sponsored  the  admission  of  the  North 
Korean  government  to  the  United  Nations2  and  supplied  that  government 
with  weapons  of  the  most  recent  make.3  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Russians  had  withdrawn  from  Korea  before  establishing  a  friendly  regime 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  country  the  government  of  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  was  likewise  indebted  to  Washington  for  essential  supplies 
and  looked  to  the  U.S.A.  to  secure  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization.4  American  military  aid  and  protection  was  to  cease  with 
the  departure  of  American  troops,  but  the  South  Korean  government, 
encouraged  perhaps  by  American  policy  in  Greece,  tried  to  persuade 
Washington  to  counter  Russian  help  for  Pyongyang  by  equivalent  Ameri¬ 
can  help  for  Seoul :  the  Russians  were  said  to  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  North  Koreans  to  equip  six  infantry  and  three  motorized 
divisions  and  to  provide  20  destroyers  and  220  aircraft.5  Washington, 
however,  whether  or  not  it  believed  these  revelations,  confined  itself  at 

1  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  pp.  302-3  and  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea:  General 
Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  g  (A/936)  vol.  i,  pp.  19-20. 

2  See  below,  p.  562.  3  See  below,  p.  477.  4  See  below,  p.  561. 

5  South  China  Morning  Post,  22  May  1949.  See  also  South  Korean  request  of  12  April  1949 
for  military  help. 
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first  to  economic  aid  and  to  the  provision  of  military  advisers,  whose  counsel 
would  help  Seoul  in  organizing  a  gendarmerie  to  suppress  guerrilla  activities 
and  to  keep  the  northern  frontier  inviolate.1 

At  the  beginning  of  1949  the  Economic  Co-operation  Administration 
assumed  responsibility  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  in  the  place  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  the  fiscal  year  19502  the  President  had 
available  $60  million  to  be  spent  in  economic  aid  before  15  February 
I95°-3  On  7  June  1949  the  President  asked  Congress  for  a  further  $150 
million.4  The  Senate  passed  a  Korean  Aid  Bill  implementing  this  request 
on  12  October  1949,  but  on  19  January  1950  a  parallel  Bill  was  rejected 
by  the  House  by  192  votes  to  191.  1  his  was  partly  a  manoeuvre  by  the 
opposition  in  the  House  to  force  the  administration  to  give  aid  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  as  well,5  but  it  was  also  partly  the  expression  of  a 
feeling  that  further  aid  to  Korea  would  be  thrown  away.  It  was  argued 
that  Washington  was  merely  backing  another  loser  and  not  a  particularly 
worthy  one  at  that;  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  North  Koreans 
from  invading  the  south  and  reducing  American  aid  to  a  past  chapter  in 
wastefulness;  that  with  China  won  by  the  communists  and  Formosa  about 
to  go  the  same  way  there  was  no  point  militarily  in  trying  to  keep  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  Korea,  nor  any  hope  of  doing  so;  that  Korea  was  now  a  remote, 
indefensible  outpost.6  On  this  view  South  Korea  was  all  that  was  left  out 


of  the  wreck  of  a  misconceived  and  incompetently  handled  foreign  policy 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  write  it  off.  The  President,  however,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  did  not  accept  this  reasoning  in  its  entirety.  They 
held  that  South  Korea  qualified  for  American  economic  help  on  the 
grounds  that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  that  help  could  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  maintenance  of  national  independence  and  collapse 
under  totalitarian  pressure.7 

On  20  January  1950  Mr.  Acheson  asked  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  reverse  the  House’s  vote  of  19  January.8  The  administra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  to  compromise  with  the  opposition  and  buy  aid  for 


1  The  authorized  strength  of  this  group  was  500.  Its  armament  consisted  of  the  side-arms  of 
the  officers  and  30-calibre  carbines  of  the  enlisted  men.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea. 

2  i.e.,  the  twelve  months  ending  30  June  1950. 

3  See  U.S.A.:  House  of  Representatives :  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Background  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Korea  (House  Report  No.  2495)  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  p.  27. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  June  1949,  pp.  781-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
pp.  624-8. 

5  See  below,  p.  500:  170  Democrats  and  21  Republicans  voted  for  the  Korean  Aid  Bill.  The 
opposition  consisted  of  61  Democrats,  130  Republicans  and  Mr.  Marcantonio. 

6  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  June  1949,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the 
New  York  Times,  11  June  1949. 

7  See  letter  of  20  January  1950  from  Mr.  Acheson  to  President  Truman  and  statement  by  the 

latter  on  21  January  1950:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  February  1950,  p.  212;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1 949“5°>  ?•  628.  8  New  York  Times,  31  January  1950. 
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Korea  at  the  price  of  seeing  the  Chinese  Nationalists  brought  into  the  Bill. 
On  the  next  day  the  Committee  approved  a  new  Bill,  the  Far  East  Econo¬ 
mic  Assistance  Act,  and  the  House  itself  passed  the  Bill  by  240  votes  to  134 
on  9  February.  It  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  14  February.  It  allotted  $60  million  for  Korea  for  the 
period  ending  30  June  1950,  provided  that  there  were  no  communists  in 
the  government  in  Seoul.1 

Of  this  there  was  little  likelihood,  for  President  Rhee  inclined,  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  right  and  was  accused  of  an  undue  preference  for  elderly, 
sometimes  discredited  personages,  who  were  regarded  as  reactionary  in 
most  quarters  in  Washington.  During  1949  there  was  much  strife  between 
President  and  Assembly  in  Seoul,  and  on  26  June  1949  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  Mr.  Kim  Koo,  was  assassinated  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  moved  to  this  deed  by  his  disapproval  of 
a  plot  to  use  a  part  of  the  army  against  the  President.  Mr.  Kim  Koo,  who 
had  been  President  in  exile  during  the  second  World  War,  had  quarrelled 
with  President  Rhee  in  1948  over  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  country — a  move  which  would  in  his  view  produce 
permanent  partition — and  had  subsequently  visited  North  Korea  and 
advocated  the  unification  of  Korea  by  discussion  between  the  rival 
authorities.  He  was  the  President’s  principal  rival  and  a  national  figure 
of  consequence.  His  assassin  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

Despite  the  President’s  shortcomings  and  his  domestic  difficulties  there 
was  in  the  American  view  no  alternative  for  the  time  being  to  President 
Rhee  except  his  communist  enemies  in  North  Korea,  and  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  the  President  was  perhaps  not  as  bad  as  he  had  been  painted 
and  that  left-wing  propaganda  had  adroitly  exaggerated  those  of  his 
features  which  recalled  General  Chiang.2  On  27  February  1950  the 
administration  returned  to  Congress  with  a  request  for  $100  million  for 
economic  aid  for  Korea  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  was  granted  by  both 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  5  June.3 

American  military  aid  was  also  provided.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  1949,  which  became  law  on  6  October  in  that  year,  authorized 
the  President  to  spend  $27-64  million  on  military  aid  to  Persia,  Korea  and 
the  Philippines.  A  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement  between  the 
governments  in  Washington  and  Seoul  was  signed  on  26  January  1950. 4 

The  American  administration  remained  unhappy  about  its  Korean  ally, 

1  Public  Law  447,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  March  1950, 
p.  405;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  629-30. 

2  For  a  more  favourable  sketch  of  President  Rhee  see  an  article  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Green  in  the 
Yorkshire  Post,  1  June  1950. 

3  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  1950:  Public  Law  535,  8 x st  Congress,  2nd  Session;  Docu¬ 
ments  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1950,  pp.  58-69. 

4  Background  Information  on  Korea,  pp.  36-38. 
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however,  the  more  so  when  rumours  mounted  to  the  effect  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  due  in  South  Korea  in  May  1950  would  be  postponed.  On  3  April 
1950  Mr.  Acheson  expressed  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  in  Washington 
his  disquiet  on  this  score  and  also  his  uneasiness  about  the  financial  and 
economic  policies  followed  in  Seoul.1  Political  developments  were  also 
unsatisfactory.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lee  Bum  Suk,  announced  his 
resignation  on  3  April  in  order  that  he  might  stand  for  election  to  the 
Assembly.  The  President  nominated  Mr.  Lee  Yoon  Young  as  his  successor, 
but  the  Assembly  rejected  the  nomination.  The  President  then  designated 
Mr.  Sihn  Sung  Mo^  as  temporary  Prime  Minister,  but  the  Assembly  again 
objected,  maintaining  that  a  temporary  appointment  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  President  installed  Mr.  Sihn  Sung  Mo  notwithstanding. 

Elections  were  duly  held  on  30  May  1950.  There  were  210  seats  to  be 
filled  and  2,235  candidates.  Between  86  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  electorate 
went  to  the  polls.  The  government’s  supporters  suffered  many  reverses 
at  the  hands  of  candidates  who  described  themselves  as  independent. 
Since,  however,  the  principal  opposition  party  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
principal  party  in  power,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  with  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (UNCOK),3  that  the  voters  were  moved  by 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  defunct  Assembly  rather  than  with  any  one 
party  and  that  they  consequently  withheld  their  votes  from  candidates 
associated  with  both  leading  parties.  Many  candidates  chose  the  inde¬ 
pendent  label  with  this  in  mind,  and  in  the  final  result  133  of  the  210  mem¬ 
bers  were  returned  as  independents.  They  had  little  in  common  save  their 
designation  and  their  electoral  tactics,  but  their  presence  in  the  new 
Assembly  showed  some  strengthening  of  the  parliamentary  system,  repre¬ 
sented  a  rebuff  to  the  more  illiberal  politicians  and  may  have  persuaded 
the  North  Koreans  that  their  hopes  of  the  political  collapse  of  the  South 
had  been  ill  founded.  The  communists  had  tried  and  failed  to  ensure 
a  boycott  of  the  elections,  and  they  were  now  left  with  no  promising 
weapon  save  direct  attack  to  extend  their  rule  to  the  whole  of  Korea. 

Throughout  this  period  there  were  disturbances  along  the  38th  parallel. 
Incidents,  enlarged  in  some  reports  into  invasions,  had  occurred  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  occupation  and  continued  thereafter.4  Besides 
brief  expeditions  across  the  parallel  in  both  directions — expeditions  which 
might  perhaps  be  classed  as  reconnaissances  in  force— there  were  con- 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  April  1950,  p.  602. 

2  Leader  of  the  Dong  Ji  Hoi,  a  group  closely  associated  with  the  Democratic  Nationalist  Party; 
Mr.  Lee  Bum  Suk  led  the  Shin  Chung  Hoi,  which  aspired  to  a  position  of  central  independence: 
Neue  Ziircher  ^eitmg,  20  June  1950. 

3  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session, 
Supplement  No.  16  (A/1350),  pp.  24-25.  For  the  establishment  of  this  Commission  see  Survey  for 
1947-8,  p.  301. 

4  See  New  York  Times,  28  January  and  7  July  1949;  New  China  News  Agency,  2  February  and 
6  May  1949;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  February  1949;  The  Times,  21  May  1949. 
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tinuing  operations  in  South  Korea  by  guerrilla  bands  supported  and  en¬ 
couraged  from  North  Korea.  In  its  report  for  the  period  30  January  to 
28  July  1949  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  wrote  that  border  raids  from 
the  north  were  frequently  reported  and  were  said  to  be  increasing  in 
intensity,1  but  in  1950  the  South  Koreans  appeared  to  be  taking  the 
measure  of  the  guerrillas,  even  though  border  warfare  continued.  The 
mastering  of  the  guerrillas  in  the  south  would  mark  a  further  check  to 
northern  designs. 

During  the  first  half  of  1950  it  became  more  than  ever  clear  that  the 
alternatives  in  Korea  were  unification  by  force  and  unification  by  nego¬ 
tiation;  that  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  situation  was  becoming 
impossible;  that  the  chances  of  unification  by  negotiation  were  slight;  and 
that  therefore  it  behoved  each  side  to  use  force  before  the  other..  The 
United  Nations  Commission  had  found  a  fervent  and  well-nigh  unanimous 
desire  for  unification  among  South  Koreans.2  The  refusal  of  the  northern 
authorities  to  have  dealings  with  the  Commission  or  to  allow  its  members 
to  cross  the  38th  parallel,  continuing  forays  along  the  parallel,  hostile 
propaganda  from  Pyongyang  and  incitements  to  revolt  against  President 
Rhee’s  government3  showed  a  complete  absence,  on  the  part  of  the 
northern  authorities,  of  an  approach  to  the  problem  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise.  South  Korea  was  represented  in  broadcasts  from  Pyongyang  as 
an  unhappy  country  suffering  under  the  rule  of  American  imperialists 
and  of  a  lick-spittle  gang  of  corrupt  and  fascist  traitors.  On  his  side  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee,  returning  from  a  visit  to  General  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  in 
February  1950,  proclaimed  on  1  March  that  the  hour  of  unification  was 
approaching  and  that  South  Korea  would  not  much  longer  lack  allies.4 

After  the  elections  in  South  Korea  Pyongyang  put  forward  more  definite 
proposals  for  unification,  reinforced  by  daily  broadcasts  on  this  theme.5 
In  a  broadcast  on  7  June  Pyongyang  suggested  that  elections  should  be 
held  throughout  Korea  early  in  August  for  an  Assembly  which  should  meet 
at  Seoul  on  15  August,  and  that  arrangements  for  such  elections  should  be 
made  at  a  preliminary  conference  between  representatives  of  northern  and 
southern  political  parties  and  social  organizations,  meeting  on  15-17  June 
at  Haeju  or  Kaesong  (two  places  near  the  border,  the  one  north  and  the 
other  south  of  it)  .6  President  Rhee  and  a  few  others  were  to  be  excluded 
from  these  proceedings.  This  move  was  followed  by  broadcast  invitations 
to  organizations  in  the  south,  including  the  U.N.  Commission,  to  send 
representatives  across  the  parallel.  The  two  largest  political  parties  in  the 

1  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (A/936),  vol.  i,  p.  33. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  14,  15  and  32,  and  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (A/1350),  p.  15. 

3  A/ 1 350,  pp.  8  and  9.  For  examples  of  counter-broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  Commission  and 
a  broadcast  by  President  Rhee  see  ibid.  p.  17. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  2  March  1950. 

5  A/1350,  p.  18. 


6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  8  June  1950. 
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south,  President  Rhee,  and  nine  other  individuals  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  invitation,  which  was  accepted  only  by  the  Commission.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Commission  crossed  the  parallel  to  receive  copies  of  the 
northern  proposals  and  tried  to  hand  over  in  exchange  copies  of  broadcasts 
made  earlier  in  the  year  under  the  Commission’s  aegis.  These,  however, 
were  refused  by  the  northerners,  who  said  that  they  had  no  authority  to 
receive  the  documents  and  knew  all  about  the  broadcasts  anyway.1 

Next,  three  representatives  of  the  north  crossed  into  southern  territory 
on  a  mission  to  Seoul  but  were  immediately  arrested  by  the  southern 
authorities,  who  had  no  liking  for  (or  belief  in)  proposals  for  unification 
which  stigmatized  their  own  leaders  as  traitors.  Pyongyang  not  unnaturally 
broadcast  violent  denunciations  of  the  arrest  of  their  emissaries,  but  then 
proposed  an  exchange  of  two  of  the  leading  political  prisoners  which  each 
side  held  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances  of  the  recent  past.  An  offer  by  the 
Commission  to  mediate  in  this  exchange  was  rejected,  but  negotiations 
by  wireless  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  week  later. 

On  19  June  1950  Pyongyang  produced  another  new  proposal.  The  two 
Legislative  Assemblies  in  Korea  should  be  amalgamated  to  form  a  single 
Constituent  Assembly  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  to  establish  a  single 
government  for  all  Korea  and  thereafter  to  arrange  a  general  election.2 
Again  President  Rhee  and  other  ‘traitors’  were  to  be  excluded  and  indeed 
arrested,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Pyongyang  expected  its 
overtures  to  be  accepted.  Throughout  this  month  of  oblique  negotiation 
Pyongyang  went  out  of  its  way  to  make  agreement  with  the  authorities  in 
the  south  impossible.  Pyongyang  was  in  effect  not  appealing  for  agreement 
with  Seoul  but  was  appealing  over  the  heads  of  the  government  in  Seoul 
to  other  elements  in  South  Korea.  This  method  of  proceeding  might  have 
betokened  either  a  belief  that  the  South  Koreans  could  be  encouraged  to 
overthrow  their  government,  or  a  determination  to  overthrow  it  from  the 
outside.  Later  events  suggested  that  the  latter  was  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion,  for  after  25  June  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that  Pyongyang 
had  been  carefully  preparing  to  invade  the  south  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  making  diverse  proposals  for  peaceful  unification. 

(ii)  Act  of  Aggression 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  25  June  1950  war  broke  out  along 
the  38th  parallel.  Immediately  there  also  broke  out  a  strident  debate  on 
who  started  it.  This  debate  might  have  declined  into  a  matter  of  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  as  the  brutal  facts  of  war  assumed  greater  prominence 

1  See  UNCOK  cable  of  26  June  1950:  S/1505,  p.  3. 

2  U.N.  DocumentA/AC.  26/II/Monitor  18;  New  China  News  Agency,  26  June  1950.  In  such 
an  amalgamated  Assembly  the  North  Koreans  would  have  had  more  seats  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  population. 
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than  the  initial  incident.  But  this  was  not  so,  for  as  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world  were  called  upon  to  take  sides,  the  issue  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  as  a  moral  one,  not  simply  as  an  operation  against  an  enemy 
but  as  a  crusade  against  a  criminal.  Both  Korean  governments  were 
accused  of  aggression,  and  the  call  to  withstand  the  aggressor  was  based 
upon  the  moral  turpitude  of  aggression.  If,  therefore,  either  side  could  be 
proved  to  have  started  the  war,  its  supporters  would  find  themselves  in  a 
most  awkward  predicament. 

In  both  North  and  South  Korea  there  were  persons  who  were  willing 
to  start  a  war  and  who  had  the  power  to  do  so.  Which  side  was  better 
prepared  or  a  different  question — which  side  took  the  better  view  of  its 
chances  are  questions  not  yet  easy  to  answer.  Both  sides  were  probably 
convinced  that  a  war  was  certain  and  imminent,  and  both  sides  would  be 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  being  the  first  to  strike.  In  the  world  at  large 
opinion  was  divided.  In  communist  states  it  was  asserted  nem.  con.  that  the 
South  Koreans  were  the  aggressors.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  was 
asserted  no  less  vehemently  that  the  North  Koreans  were  the  aggressors 
but,  since  unanimity  was  not  required  in  these  quarters,  unanimity  was 
lacking. 

Each  Korean  government  was  already  enjoying  the  support,  moral  and 
material,  of  one  of  the  two  great  Powers.  In  both  cases  this  support  was 
limited.  The  limits  may  have  been  different  and  in  addition  the  rival 
Korean  leaders  may  have  miscalculated  the  limits  in  either  case. 

Overt  Russian  support  for  the  North  Korean  authorities  consisted  of 
unconcealed  championship  in  international  affairs,  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  military  mission  of  about  355°°  persons,  and  the  provision  of 
equipment  and  advice  for  the  North  Korean  armed  forces.1  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Moscow  would  welcome  the  elimination  of  the  rulers  of 
South  Korea  and  of  the  South  Korean  Republic  as  a  separate  state,  but 
there  was  no  direct  evidence  upon  which  to  convict  Moscow  of  inciting 
Pyongyang  either  to  start  a  war  or  to  start  a  war  at  that  particular  time. 
It  was  therefore  logically  possible,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  Pyongyang  had  taken  the  initiative  on  its  own  account  on 
25  June  or,  alternatively,  that  it  had  not  taken  the  initiative  at  all.  In 
support  of  the  latter  proposition  it  was  argued  that  an  act  of  aggression 
by  the  North  Koreans  was  contrary  to  their  own  best  interests,  since  they 
might  be  expected  to  profit  more  by  the  continuation  of  guerrilla  activities 
and  since  the  recent  elections  in  the  south  had  suggested  that  President 
Rhee’s  authority  was  unpopular  and  waning.  It  was  further  argued  that 

1  On  Russian  equipment  and  training  in  North  Korea  see  two  articles  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin 
in  the  New  York  Times,  5  and  9  July  1950.  Other  articles  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  appeared  in 
the  same  paper  on  27,  28  and  30  June,  2,  3,  5,  9  and  10  July,  13,  16,  20  and  30  August,  3,  6  and 
17  September  and  8  October  1950. 
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such  aggression  was  not  only  unnecessary  and  foolish  from  the  North 
Korean  point  of  view  but  was  also  a  departure  from  the  accepted  com¬ 
munist  technique  of  securing  a  victory  by  undermining,  rather  than  by 
assaulting,  an  opponent.  This  last  argument,  however,  was  not  a  strong 
one,  since  the  North  Koreans  might  well  have  believed,  on  the  evidence 
available  to  them,  that  their  undermining  of  the  Rhee  regime  had  already 
gone  far  enough  to  warrant  a  coup  de  grace ;  the  weak  morale  of  the  South 
Korean  forces  and  desertions  from  their  ranks  (noted  by  foreign  observers) 1 
cannot  have  been  unremarked  or  unexpected  by  the  North  Koreans. 
Alternatively  the  North  Koreans  might  have  been  led  by  the  successes  of 
moderates  in  the  recent  elections  to  lose  faith  in  the  policy  of  undermining 
and  to  see  themselves  compelled  to  choose  between  direct  attack  and  the 
abandonment  of  their  ambitions. 

These  arguments  to  expediency  were  supplemented  by  others.  It  was 
reported2  that  on  the  day  of  the  outbreak  of  war  only  half  the  North  Korean 
forces  were  fully  mobilized — a  fact  which,  if  true,  suggested  that  the  North 
Koreans  were  either  exceptionally  confident  or  innocent.  This  report, 
however,  originated  with  an  American  officer  in  Tokyo,  whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  ascertaining  the  facts  on  the  farther  side  of  the  38th  parallel  were 
necessarily  limited,  and  it  may  be  that  the  suggestion  that  the  North 
Korean  forces  were  but  half  mobilized  was  an  inaccurate  echo  of  reports  that 
only  half  these  forces  were  at  that  time  in  the  front  line.3  On  the  South 
Korean  side  even  the  best  division,  the  Capitol  Division,  was  not  mobilized. 

A  further  source  of  speculation  was  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to  renew 
equipment  which  the  North  Koreans  lost  in  the  course  of  the  fighting. 
This  failure  could  be  explained  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  At  the  most 
it  pointed  not  so  much  to  the  innocence  of  the  North  Koreans  on  the  fatal 
day  as  to  Russian  disapproval  of  the  war.  But  the  reason  might  have 
been  disappointment  at  the  results  and  not  disapproval  of  the  first  moves. 
Russian  failure  to  re-equip  the  North  Korean  forces  could  be  ascribed  to 
the  unexpected  intervention  of  the  U.S.A.,  which  certainly  produced  a 
new  situation  and  which  may  have  caused  a  reversal  of  policy  in  the 
Kremlin.  Alternatively  Moscow  may  have  gambled  with  open  eyes, 
expecting  that  the  U.S.A.  would  not  intervene  but  determined,  if  this  ex¬ 
pectation  were  disappointed,  to  limit  the  liability.  The  Russians  had  in 
Greece  already  shown  themselves  to  be  unwilling  to  support  communists 
in  arms,  unwilling  even  to  fulfil  promises,  when  faced  with  the  possibility 
that  a  local  conflict  might  be  enlarged  into  a  World  War.4 

Again,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Russian  boycott  of  the  United  Nations 


1  See  for  instance  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times,  27  June  1950. 

2  Ibid.  31  July  1950. 

3  See  articles  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times,  30  June  and  3  July  1 95°- 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  182. 
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was  another  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Kremlin  had  not  intended  a  war  in  Korea.  There  was  at  least 
a  possibility  that  the  Security  Council  might  try  to  interfere  in  a  manner 
unwelcome  to  Moscow,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  prudent  for  the 
Russian  member  to  be  present  in  the  Council  with  his  veto.  But  this  argu¬ 
ment,  too,  was  inconclusive.  The  Kremlin  might  have  calculated  that 
aggression  would  not  produce  war  and  could  be  risked  with  impunity. 
There  were  many  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  who  expected  the  Security  Council 
to  confine  itself  to  a  policy  of  all  protests  short  of  action. 

These  various  arguments  suggested,  without  proving,  that  if  the  North 
Koreans  were  the  aggressors,  their  policy  was  from  their  own  point  of  view 
a  mistaken  one;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  they  did  not  make  the  mistake. 
The  arguments  designed  to  defend  Moscow  from  the  charge  of  being  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  were  also  inconclusive  and  depended  to  a  signi¬ 
ficant  degree  upon  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.A.  would 
not  intervene  with  force. 

Similar  questions  arose  on  the  South  Korean  side.  How  far  were  South 
Korean  policy  and  intentions  understood  and  approved  in  Washington? 
The  U.S.A.  had  a  military  mission  in  South  Korea  and  were  providing  the 
South  Korean  government  with  supplies  of  various  kinds,  including  mili¬ 
tary  supplies.  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  however,  that  the  American 
government,  mistrustful  of  President  Rhee  and  his  government,  limited  its 
military  assistance  in  order  that  the  South  Koreans  might  be  neither 
tempted  nor  enabled  to  start  a  war.  The  strongest  critics  of  the  U.S.A. 
maintained  that  Washington  had  restrained  President  Rhee’s  bellicose  in¬ 
tentions  during  1949,  but  they  maintained  that  at  some  point  in  1950 
American  policy  changed  and  began  to  use  the  spur  instead  of  the  rein.1  The 
evidence  in  support  of  this  charge  is  at  present  very  thin.  It  is  true  that 
President  Rhee  visited  General  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  in  February  1950  and 
that  on  his  return  to  Seoul  he  made  speeches  designed  to  persuade  friends 
and  foes  that  his  government  stood  well  with  the  American  authorities  and 
could  count  on  their  support.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  however,  that  he 
would  have  made  speeches  of  a  different  kind  whatever  the  circumstances, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  American  support  went  to  the  length  of 
support  in  making  war.  Whatever  encouragement  he  may  have  received 
from  General  MacArthur,  he  was  certain  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  his 
public  statements  and  likely  to  exaggerate  it  in  his  own  mind.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  President  Rhee  would  give  publicity  in  his  own  country 
to  the  many  adverse  comments  made  by  Americans  about  his  government, 
and  his  speeches  cannot  be  regarded  as  throwing  much  light  on  American 
views. 

1  See  e.g.  D.  N.  Pritt:  New  Light  on  Korea  (Labour  Monthly  Pamphlet,  1951  series,  no.  5), 
pp.  7-10. 
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In  June  1950  three  prominent  Americans,  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr.  Louis  John¬ 
son  and  General  Bradley,  visited  Japan.  Mr.  Dulles  also  visited  Korea. 
The  principal  declared  object  of  these  visits  was  to  discuss  with  General 
MacArthur  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  It  was  subsequently  alleged, 
however,  that  the  visits  were  connected  with  an  attack,  impending  and 
foreseen,  by  the  South  Koreans  on  the  North  Koreans.  Mr.  Dulles  arrived 
in  Seoul  on  17  June1  at  the  invitation  of  President  Rhee,  an  invitation 
issued  after  it  had  been  announced  in  Washington  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  to 
visit  Japan.  Mr.  Dulles  paid  a  visit  to  units  near  the  38th  parallel,  and 
some  subsequent  play  was  made  with  the  fact  that  he  and  others  described 
this  boundary  as  a  ‘front’ — which  it  was.  Mr.  Dulles  clearly  wished  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  the  South  Koreans  but  seemed  apprehensive  lest 
he  should  give  them  smaller  cause  for  satisfaction  than  they  desired.2 
In  the  course  of  a  speech  to  the  National  Assembly  he  promised  them  the 
moral  and  material  support  of  the  U.S.A.  in  their  struggle  against  com¬ 
munism.3  It  was  later  alleged  that,  in  the  prevailing  circumstances,  this 
phrase  indicated  American  support  for  whatever  the  South  Koreans 
might  do  in  order  to  defeat  their  communist  enemies.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  support  for  this  innuendo,  and  the  circumstances  strongly  suggest 
that  it  was  not  well  founded,  for  if  the  American  administration  had 
intended  to  give  the  South  Korean  government  a  signal  to  go  ahead,  it 
seems  at  least  strange  that  this  should  not  have  been  done  in  a  simpler  and 
less  conspicuous  manner,  for  instance  through  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Seoul.  Moreover,  American  moral  and  military  support  for  the  Greek 
government  had  not,  despite  its  amplitude,  entailed  any  incitement  to 
aggression,  even  though  the  culpability  of  Greece’s  neighbours  had  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated.  The  U.S.A.  seemed  on  the  contrary  to  have 
exercised  their  influence  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  crossing  the  Albanian 
frontier  after  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion.4 

Mr.  Dulles  arrived  in  Tokyo  from  Seoul  on  20  June,  and  there  conferred 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  General  Bradley  and  General  MacArthur.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  General  Bradley  had  arrived  in  Tokyo  two  days  previously,  having 
first  visited  Manila.  They  had  also  been  invited  to  visit  South  Korea,  but 
whether  because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  did 
not  do  so.  Their  presence  in  Tokyo  at  this  point  was  alleged  by  some  to 
have  a  sinister  connotation,  but  no  specific  grounds  for  these  suspicions 
emerged. 

The  relative  strengths  of  the  opposing  forces  were  not  without  their 
bearing  on  the  attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  the  first  act  of  aggression. 
On  each  side  there  was  a  concealed  and  imponderable  item  in  respect  of 


1  Korean  Time.  2  New  York  Times,  1 9  June  1 950. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  July  1950,  pp.  12-13. 

4  See  above,  p.  123. 
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expected  foreign  aid.  Apart  from  this  the  strength  of  the  South  Koreans 
consisted  of  about  100,000  men  without  heavy  weapons,  tanks  or  aircraft 
irf^n  morale.1  According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Chief  of  the 
U.S  Military  Advisory  Group  in  South  Korea  the  South  Korean  army 
was  larger  but  less  well  equipped  than  the  North  Korean.2  On  the  North 
Korean  side  the  forces  immediately  available  were  estimated  at  60,000- 
70,000  men,  of  whom  some  20,000  were  members  of  the  constabulary.5 

ie  total  North  Korean  force  probably  amounted  to  between  90,000  and 
100,000  men,  well  trained  and  equipped  with  some  excellent  Russian 
material,  which  included  Russian  T.34  and  T.70  tanks,  ample  artillery 
and  about  100  to  150  Russian  fighter  aircraft.4 

The  case  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  U.S.A.  incited  or  condoned 
an  act  of  aggression  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  material  so  far  made 
available  to  the  public.  The  accusers  of  the  U.S.A.  gave  the  appearance 
of  being  suspicious  persons  in  search  of  material,  not  yet  found,  to  support 
a  preconceived  case.  Their  accusations  fell  upon  a  not  wholly  infertile 
soil,  because  the  views  of  General  MacArthur  and  of  the  China  lobby  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  were  already  suspect  in  many  non-communist  countries 
m  Europe  and  Asia  and  because  there  was  in  the  U.S.A.  an  open  conflict 
concerning  policy  in  the  East.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to 
pronounce  a  final  judgement,  but  the  interim  judgement  must  be  that 
the  report  made  by  the  U.N.  Commission  was  probably  substantially 
correct,  that  the  first  act  of  aggression  on  25  June  1950  was  probably 
committed  by  the  North  Koreans;  that  this  act  of  aggression  was  preceded 
by  acts  and  statements  on  both  sides  which  amounted  to  provocation  and 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  war;  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
Kremlin  knew  in  advance  of  a  North  Korean  intention  to  attack,  either  in 
general  or  on  a  particular  day;  and  that  the  help  given  by  the  U.S.A.  to 
the  South  Koreans  was  not  intentionally  a  source  of  war  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  such  help  and  encouragement  as  were  given  were  designed  solely 
to  enable  the  South  Koreans  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  queer 
notion  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Dulles  should  have  been  playing  the  sinister 
and  melodramatic  part  assigned  to  him  by  his  detractors  remains  unsub¬ 
stantiated. 

At  0400  hours  Korean  Time5  on  25  June  1950  an  artillery  barrage  was 

See  two  articles  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times,  27  June  and  2  July  1947. 

2  Report  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  (A/1350),  pp.  27-28. 

See  articles  by  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times,  3  and  9  July  1950  and  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  27  June  1950. 

4  S/1626;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  August  1950,  pp.  203-6. 

5  According  to  the  South  Korean  Department  of  Defence,  the  North  Koreans  attacked  be¬ 
tween  0400  and  0500  hours  K.T. :  The  Times,  26  June  1950.  See  also  the  report  by  Mr.  Muccio 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General:  S/1495;  U.S.A.:  Department  of 
State:  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  p.  n. 

Korean  Time  is  fourteen  hours  ahead  of  Eastern  Standard  Time  and  nine  hours  ahead  of 
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directed  across  the  38th  parallel  from  the  north.  Two  hours  later  North 
Korean  forces  crossed  the  parallel  near  Ongjin,  Kaesong  and  Chunchon 
and  made  landings  from  the  sea,  north  and  south  of  Kangnung.  ne 
hour  later  there  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Kaesong,  and  troops  landed 
from  20  ships  had  established  a  bridgehead  north  of  Kangnung.2  Kaesong 
was  captured  by  about  0900  hours  K.T.3  At  1100  hours  K.T.  the  North 
Korean  wireless  stations  at  Pyongyang  gave  indications  that  North  Korea 
had  issued  a  declaration  of  war  as  from  that  hour.4  At  the  same  time 
Washington  (where  the  clocks  were  registering  2100  hours  on  24  June) 
first  heard  reports  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  less  than  half  an  hour 
later5  the  State  Department  received  a  cabled  report  from  the  Ambassador 
in  Seoul,  Mr.  Muccio,  who  expressed  the  view  that  the  attack  constituted 
an  all-out  offensive  against  the  Republic  of  Korea’.6  His  report  was 
immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council.  At  1330 
hours  K.T.  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Seoul  officially  informed  UNCOK 
that  his  country  had  been  invaded  and  that  Kangnung,  Kaesong  and 
Chumunjin  (the  last  being  on  the  east  coast)  were  reputedly  captured. 
Almost  simultaneously7  Pyongyang  broadcast  for  the  first  time  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  hostilities  had  been  begun  by  an  invasion  by  South  Koreans 
of  North  Korean  territory  near  Haeju,  Kumchon  and  Chorwon.  This 
aggression  had,  according  to  this  version  of  events,  proved  an  immediate 
failure,  for  despite  alleged  South  Korean  penetration  to  a  depth  of  1  to 
2  kilometres  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  the  North  Koreans  were  claiming 
by  1500  hours  K.T.  to  be  10  to  15  miles  south  of  the  parallel  along  the 
whole  front.8 

By  this  time,  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  in  Korea,  it  was  the  middle  of 
the  night  in  Washington.  Nevertheless  at  0300  hours  E.D.T.  (25  June)9 
the  U.S.A.  asked  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  by  telephone 
to  arrange  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  During  what 
was  left  of  daylight  in  Korea  operations  continued,  the  initiative  lying 


Greenwich  Mean  Time.  Between  Korea  and  Washington  and  Korea  and  Great  Britain  the 
difference  in  time  at  this  period  was  still  fourteen  and  nine  hours  respectively,  since  clocks  in  all 
three  countries  were  set  to  Summer  Time. 

1  UNCOK  cable,  S/1496;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  p.  12. 

2  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  (A/1350),  p.  2. 

3  S/1495.  4  Ibid.;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  p.  12. 

5  At  1 126  hours  on  25  June,  K.T.,  i.e.  2126  hours  on  24  June,  Eastern  Daylight  Time  (E.D.T.). 

6  S/1495. 

7  At  1320  hours  K.T.  according  to  the  UNCOK  Report:  A/1350,  p.  3- 

8  New  China  News  Agency,  27  June  1950,  quoting  a  communique  from  Pyongyang. 

9  1700  hours  K.T.  25  June.  The  promptness  of  this  American  action  was  made  a  count  in 
the  indictment  against  the  U.S.A.,  being  adduced  as  evidence  of  American  foreknowledge  of  an 
act  of  aggression.  According  to  evidence  given  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
summer  of  1 95 1  by  Mr.  John  D.  Hickerson,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Department 
had  laid  plans  in  anticipation  of  a  North  Korean  attack  and  had  prepared  in  outline  a  resolution 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  at  once. 
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with the  North  Koreans.  Aircraft  attacked  airfields  near  Seoul;  a  seaborne 
ng  under  air  cover  near  P ohang-dong  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula 

aS  a??,re  e?C!ed;I  and  landings  at  various  points  by  northern  forces 
were  followed  by  further  northern  advances.*  Early  in  the  next  Korean 

™7tthe,Pnme  Minister  of  North  Korea,  General  Kim  Il-sung 

Korea  to ‘libem^r3  ‘°  ^  ‘r°°PS  and  ‘°  guerriIla  forces  in  South 
Korea  to  liberate  the  southern  part  of  their  country  in  a  just  war  for  its 

^  -  ££ 

its  feTlomMe01!  at  ar°f  thiS  ‘•ime  the  Security  Counci14  was  concluding 
E  D  T  (F  f  T  f  u'  K°rea-  The  G0Uncil  met  at  HOO  hour? 

hoL  m(se  oT  The  TT^S  Ir}  °"  25  J“e  I95°!  “d 
f  ,,  .  he  U.S.S.R.  waS  not  represented  at  this  or  any  of  the 

lowing  meetings  of  the  Council  until  i  August.  Before  adjourning  the 

of  hostilities56  H  reSOJutlon  calIlng  for  the  immediate  cessation 

of“CS  To?6  Wlt[ldrawal  of  the  northern  forces  to  their  own  side 

the  UnSd'N  t  “n  °f  the  Unked  Nations  were  asked  to  support 
Without^ del Nap°n^< Drganizatl0n  m  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect. 
Without  delay  President  Truman  summoned  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 

offir -"I6?65  ChlfS,  °f  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  relevant 
vv^s  T  r  *  m  that  eveninS-8  As  a  result  General  MacArthur 
imrnediately  authorized  to  provide  the  government  of  South  Korea 
with  military  supplies.  This  decision  was  announced  on  the  following  day 
26  June  when  President  Truman  further  declared  that  the  U.S.A  would 

br°wyrPP°rt  SACC,Urity  C°Uncil’S  eff0rtS  t0  terminate  this  serious 
each  of  the  peace  A  few  hours  later™  the  southern  capital,  Seoul,  fell 

o  the  northern  invaders,  who  thereupon  broadcast  a  demand  to  their 
1  UNCOK  cable  S/i4g6. 

rL^Ckina  NT  AgenCy’  2,8  JunC  I95°;  qu0tinS  a  communique  from  Pyongyang  of  27  Tune 
La  ail „7WE  1>  ' !",,0”d  S>“hol  and  ,he  coun.Jof  Sch?„  andBon”: 

P„.!  f  Wh‘Ch  he  1,0ng  th'  ““*•  p°l»»S-dong  is  about  ,35  miles  south  of  the  38a 

to  ”S7ir;95°'  Tl",  'im'  I"' ddivcry  of  ,his  sP'ech  “  “"certain.  According 

Accmdinut I”"9'-"1  June  '950.  tie  General  spoke  before  0800  hours  on  26  June 
According  to  UNCOK  he  spoke  at  0930  hours:  S/1505.  J 

fln,  The  non-Permanent  members  of  the  Council  were  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt  India  Norway 
0400  hours  K.T.  26  June  1950. 

representative  inTh\aS  Yug°slavia’  which  ProPosed  that  the  Council  first  hear  a  North  Korean 
representative.  I  his  suggestion  was  rejected  by  6-1-3 

wT^u<i^o0•£“T“J'^',  F'1,h,  S’?,”?'  W-  ^  (S/r5o.);  Department  of  State 
8  .  ,  3  July  I95°)  PP-  4~5>  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  6qo 

the  second  day!111”5  ^  ^  JUnC  ^  Washingt0n  time‘  In  K°rea  it  was  already  the  morning  of 

J  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  p.  16;  New  York  Times,  27  June  1950. 

1930  hours  26  June,  E.D.T.;  0930  hours  27  June,  K.T. 
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opponents  to  surrender.  The  effective  reply  to  this  demand  was  given  by 
President  Truman  who  announced1  that,  since  North  Korea  had  ignored 
the  injunctions  of  the  Security  Council  and  since  the  Council  had  asked 
members  for  their  help  in  enforcing  its  resolutions,  American  naval  and 
air  forces  had  been  ordered  to  give  cover  and  support  to  the  South  Korean 
troops.  The  President  also  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  insulate  Formosa.2 
These  actions  were  taken  on  the  strength  of  the  Security  Council’s  resolu¬ 
tion  of  25  June,  the  only  resolution  adopted  at  this  point. 

The  Security  Council  met  again  at  1500  hours  27  June  E.D.T.3  and 
resolved  by  7-1-24  that  the  United  Nations  should  ‘furnish  such  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack 
and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area  .5 

On  30  June  President  Truman  authorized  General  MacArthur  to  use 
‘supporting  ground  units’,  ordered  a  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  Korea 
by  the  American  navy,  and  permitted  the  use  of  American  aircraft  to 
bomb  targets  in  North  Korea.6  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  end  of  June 
1950  and  of  nearly  a  week’s  war,  the  North  Koreans  had  made  territorial 
gains  but  had  failed  to  force  the  South  Koreans  to  surrender,  the  Security 
Council  had  acted  with  unpredictable  alertness,  and  the  U.S.A.  had  sup¬ 
ported  intervention  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  This  last  fact  was  the  more 
surprising  inasmuch  as  the  U.S.A.  had  earlier  decided  that  South  Korea 
was  probably  untenable  in  the  face  of  aggression.7 

On  27  June  1950  the  American  government  requested  Moscow  in 
writing  to  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean 
troops.8  In  a  reply  delivered  to  the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on 
29  June  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  supported  Pyongyang  in  laying 
the  blame  for  events  on  provocation  by  South  Korea  and,  treating  the 
matter  as  a  part  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  Korean  state,  maintained  that 
foreign  Powers  should  not  intervene.  Moscow  also  claimed  that,  in  the 
absence  of  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Chinese  People  s 

1  1200  hours  27  June,  E.D.T. ;  0200  hours  28  June,  K.T.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  July 
1950,  p.  5;  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Tear,  no.  16,  pp.  4  5  j  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

I949~5°!  P-  632- 

2  See  below,  p.  492. 

3  0500  hours  28  June,  K.T. 

4  Yugoslavia  opposed.  Egypt  and  India  abstained  for  want  of  instructions. 

5  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Tear,  no.  16,  p.  4  (S/151 1) ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
3  July  1950,  p.  7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  631. 

6  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  24-25;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  July  1950, 

p.  46- 

7  See  report  of  an  interview  with  Senator  Connally  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  May  195°- 
Mr.  Acheson  apparently  agreed  with  the  Senator’s  view  that  South  Korea  was  untenable  and 
said  that  the  administration’s  views  had  been  repeatedly  explained  to  Congressional  committees : 
Manchester  Guardian,  4  May  1950. 

8  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  63-64;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  July  1950, 
p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  634. 
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Republic,  the  actions  of  the  Security  Council  were  illegal.1  These  areu- 
ments  were  developed  by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  4  July.2  Mr.  Gromyko  claimed 
that  North  Korea  had  been  provoked  by  statements  made  by  President 
Khee,  by  visits  of  American  statesmen  to  Japan  and  to  Korea  and  finally 
y  an  act  of  aggression  by  the  South  Koreans  on  25  June.  He  repeated 
t  le  claim  that  the  Security  Council  was  not  competent  to  act  and  added 
t  at  the  U.S.A.  had  intervened  with  arms  before  the  Council  had  passed 
e  resolution  upon  which  President  Truman  purported  to  base  his  actions, 
e  referred  to  the  prohibition  in  the  Charter  against  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  states3  and  likened  the  present  proceedings  for  the 
unification  of  Korea  to  the  American  Civil  War. 

Two  days  later,  on  6  July  1950,  General  Chou  sent  a  cable  to  Mr.  Lie 
denouncing  the  Security  Council’s  resolution  of  27  June  as  illegal  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Korea.*  General  Chou  also  accused 
President  Truman  of  an  act  of  open  aggression  by  his  order  of  the  same  date 
to  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Formosa. 

The  attitude  of  India,  as  an  Asian  state  and  a  would-be  neutral  in  world 
affairs,  had  a  special  importance.  On  29  June  1950  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  announced  its  approval  of  the  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Security  Council.5  On  3  July  the  Indian  representative  at  Lake  Success, 
11  Benegal  Rau,  said  that  India  could  spare  no  troops  for  dispatch  to 
Korea  but  was  not  neutral  on  the  Korean  issue.6  On  the  same  day  Pandit 
ehiu  urged  that  India  and  Pakistan  should  submerge  their  differences 
in  the  face  of  the  menace  to  peace  which  had  arisen  in  Korea.7  Pandit 
Nehru  then  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  pacification  by  mediation.8 

In  Great  Britain  Mr.  Attlee  made  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  26  and  27  June,  supporting  the  actions  of  the  Security  Council  and 
stressing  the  need  for  prompt  action  against  an  aggressor.9  On  28  June 
he  told  the  House  that  British  naval  forces  in  Japanese  waters  were  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  authorities.10  But  the  fact  that  these 

Ibid.  p.  64,  10  July  1950,  pp.  47-48  and  p.  635  respectively;  Soviet  News,  30  June  1950. 
bee  also  Russian  notes  of  29  June  and  6  July  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
w  u-7  and  S/l579;  D°cuments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  635);  exchange  of  notes  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  on  4  and  6  July  relating  to  the  naval  blockade  of  Korea  (United  States 
Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  64-65;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  655);  and  below, 

p.  490. 

2  Soviet  News,  5  July  1950;  The  Times,  5  July  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  648. 
Article  2(7) :  Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall  authorize  the  United  Nations 
to  intervene  in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or 
shall  require  the  Members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter.  .  .  .’ 

4  s/i 583;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  656. 

s  S/1520;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  42-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
5°;  PThA  5'  6  The  Times>  4July  1950. 

8  See  below,  pp.  510  seqq. 

9  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  476,  coll.  1904-5  and  2102-3  respectively. 

10  Ibid.  col.  2291 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  636. 
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forces  were  not  also  instructed  to  operate  in  Formosan  waters  emphasized 
the  distinction  drawn  by  the  British  between  Korean  and  Formosan 
problems  and  betokened  a  British  intention  to  steer  clear  of  Formosan 
entanglements.  On  5  July  the  Prime  Minister,  moving  a  motion  of  support 
for  the  action  of  his  government,  condemned  the  action  of  the  North 
Koreans  as  an  act  of  naked  aggression  against  a  state  established  by  the 
United  Nations,  combated  the  legal  argument  against  the  competence 
of  the  Security  Council  in  the  absence  of  its  Russian  member,  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  prompt  American  recourse  to  the  collective  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.1  The  motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  British 
government  was  at  the  same  time  taking  diplomatic  action  in  Moscow, 
where  the  British  Ambassador  had  four  interviews  in  the  Kremlin  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Russian  government  to  use  its  influence  to  stop 
the  fighting.2  On  26  July  the  British  government  informed  the  United 
Nations  that  Great  Britain  would  send  a  self-contained  force  to  reinforce 
General  MacArthur’s  army3  and  on  20  August  the  War  Office  announced 
the  despatch  of  two  battalions  from  Hongkong  to  Korea.  These  troops, 
diverted  to  Korea  in  view  of  General  MacArthur  s  urgent  appeals  for 
reinforcement,  were  understood  to  be  the  first  instalment  of  a  British  con¬ 
tingent  numbering  5, 000-7, 000. 4 

Other  non-communist  countries  expressed  similar  sentiments,  though 
they  were  to  prove  less  forthcoming  with  material  aid  than  with  approba¬ 
tion.5  On  7  July  the  Security  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Great  Britain  and 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  477,  coll.  485-95;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  ig49-5°>  P-  637- 

2  The  interviews  took  place  on  29  June  and  6,  11  and  17  July  1950.  On  the  first  occasion 
the  Ambassador  saw  Mr.  Pavlov  and  on  the  three  subsequent  occasions  Mr.  Gromyko.  British 
and  Russian  reports  on  the  talks  were  made  public  on  20  July,  the  British  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  477,  coll.  2479-82)  and  the  Russian  by  Toss 
(Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Summary  of  Events  relating  to  Korea  1950  (Cmd.  8078),  Annex  O, 
p.  27). 

3  S/1638.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  22  August  1950.  A  commando  of  Royal  Marines  was  also  raised  and 

sent  to  Korea  by  air:  ibid.  . 

5  Mr.  Austin  told  the  Security  Council  on  28  November  195°  that  13  countries  had  offered 
to  contribute  ground  forces,  10  were  contributing  naval  forces,  4  were  contributing  combat  air 
forces  and  26  were  contributing  non-military  supplies  in  substantial  quantities  (Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  11  December  1950,  pp.  929-36).  The  armed  contingents  (which  had  not  at  this 
date  all  reached  the  scene  of  operations)  were  supplied  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada, 
China  (Nationalist),  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Panama,  the  Philippine  Republic,  Siam,  Turkey,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.A.  Ground  forces  in  action  in  Korea  by  the  end  of  the  year 
were  supplied  by  Australia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  Philippine  Republic,  Siam,  Turkey  and  the  U.S.A.  The  South  Korean  forces  were 
placed  under  General  MacArthur’s  command  by  an  interchange  of  letters  dated  1 5  and  1 8  July 
1950  between  President  Rhee  and  General  MacArthur  (S/1627,  25  July  I95°i  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  7  August  1950,  p.  206).  Russian  allegations  of  the  use  of  Japanese  troops  were 
denied  by  the  American  member  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  16  and  30  November  1 95° 
and  by  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State  and  of  the  Army  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  27  November  1950,  p.  870,  and  11  December  1950,  p.  936). 
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France,  passed  by  7-0-3 1  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  unified  command  in 

nf0tb?TlTnd^aMCOmman(Jer  t0  be  Ch°sen  by  the  USA-  and  under  the  flag 

f  the  United  Nations.2  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  President  Truman 

designated  General  MacArthur,  who  thereupon  became  entrusted  with  the 

direction  of  operations  against  the  North  Koreans.3 

frrSf|d  tbGSe  vai-lous  .attjtades  laY  a  situation  whose  essentials  became 
g  adually  clear.  There  had  been  an  act  of  aggression.  The  first  results  of 

aSSression  made  it  difficult  for  the  non-communist  world  to  believe 
hat  the  aggressors  were  not  the  North  Koreans;  the  act  of  aggression 
emed  to  have  been  carefully  premeditated  and  prepared.  There  was, 
erefore,  a  direct  threat  to  the  central  principles  and  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  And  there  was  reason  to  fear  that,  whether  the  challenge  were 
accepterl  or  ignored,  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  might  take  its  place, 
with  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Hitler’s  invasion 
°  °j  /  ^  causa  causans  of  a  world  war;  for  if  the  challenge  were  ac- 
cepted,  the  United  Nations  risked  armed  conflict  with  the  U.S.S  R  and 
the  Ghmese  People’s  Republic,  while  if  the  challenge  were  ignored,  the 
mted  Nations  would  set  their  Organization  on  the  ruinous  slippery  slope, 

down  which  the  League  of  Nations  had  slid  after  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1931. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  narrative  of  military  operations,  but 
since  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fortunes  of  war  played  a  part  in  attempts  to 
stop  the  fighting,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  six  months  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  volume. 

n  these  months  the  principal  events  were  the  limited  successes  of  the 
North  Koreans  on  25  June,  the  landing  of  American  troops  on  15  Sep¬ 
tember  at  Inchon,  150  miles  north  of  the  peninsula’s  tip  (to  which  the 
United  Nations  had  by  then  been  driven),  the  crossing  of  the  38  th  parallel 
by  South  Korean  and  then  by  American  units  at  the  beginning  of  October 
the  arrival  of  American  units  at  the  Manchurian  border  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  the  entry  of  Chinese  units  into  Korea  at  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  counter-attack  launched  by  Chinese  forces  on  26  November  and 
the  crossmg  of  the  38th  parallel  by  Chinese  and  North  Korean  troops  on 
2  ecember.  Thus  the  original  North  Korean  onset  was  checked  and 
t  len  repulsed.  The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  gained  control  of  all 
South  Korea  and  advanced  to  the  frontier  between  Korea  and  China. 
Then  the  Chinese  turned  the  tide,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  United 
Nations  had  been  evicted  from  North  Korea  and  were  apprehensive  of 
being  expelled  from  South  Korea  too. 

The  original  North  Korean  advance  was  made  in  four  sectors.  In  the 

1  Egypt,  India  and  Yugoslavia  abstained. 

S/1588;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  July  1950,  p.  83;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
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Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  July  1950,  p.  83. 
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west  the  Ongjin  peninsula  was  occupied.  Farther  east  two  columns  con¬ 
verged  on  Seoul,  the  one  by  Kaesong  and  Hunsan  and  the  other  by  the 
Pochon-Uijongbu  corridor.  The  capital  was  occupied  on  27  June.  Farther 
east  again  a  third  column  attacked  towards  Chunchon,  while  on  the  east 
seaborne  landings  were  made  near  Kangnung  and  farther  south.  On 
28  June  American  aircraft  entered  the  battle,  making  attacks  on  lines  of 
communication  and  supply  points  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  On  2  July 
the  North  Koreans  captured  Suwon,  20  miles  south  of  Seoul.  On  3  July 
carrier-based  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  made  their  first  sorties,  and 
on  5  July  a  very  small  American  ground  unit  made  contact  with  the  enemy. 
On  7  July  the  Security  Council  created  a  unified  command  and  President 
Truman  designated  General  MacArthur  as  its  commander.  Thereafter 
American  forces  were  put  into  the  battle  piecemeal,  as  they  arrived,  in 
an  attempt  to  slow  down  the  North  Korean  advance  and  to  preserve  a 
foothold  in  the  peninsula  for  the  defenders.  Faced  with  a  choice  between 
sending  troops  to  Korea  or  limiting  intervention  to  naval  patrols  and  aerial 
bombardment,  the  U.S.A.  chose  to  send  troops. 

Making  his  first  report  on  operations  on  19  July  1950  to  the  American 
President,1  General  Miac  Arthur  said  that  the  first  phase  of  operations  had 
ended.  Major  elements  of  the  Eighth  U.S.  Army  were  deployed,  the  North 
Koreans  had  failed  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Korea,  the  situation  had  been 
saved  by  the  piecemeal  commitment  of  American  troops,  which  had  arrived 
and  been  handled  with  the  most  commendable  speed  and  precision.  As 
a  result  the  United  Nations  held  a  secure  piece  of  South  Korea  and  despite 
overwhelming  odds  casualties  had  been  slight.  The  strength  of  the  F  nited 
Nations  was  increasing,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  decreasing  and  his 
lines  of  supply  were  insecure. 

The  second  phase  of  operations  lasted  from  the  middle  of  July,  when 
North  Korean  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  had  been  defeated, 
until  15  September  when  the  United  Nations  Commander  took  the  offen¬ 
sive.  During  this  phase  North  Korean  columns  in  battalion  or  regimental 
strength  continued  to  move  southward  along  the  roads  or  through  the 
mountains,  attempting  to  penetrate  the  lines  of  the  United  Nations. 
Guerrilla  bands  in  the  central  mountainous  regions  of  the  peninsula  were 
also  a  source  of  grave  concern  to  local  American  commanders,  especially 
as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  a  friendly  from  an  unfriendly  Korean,  except 
by  the  commission  of  a  hostile  act.  The  North  Korean  advance  down  the 
west  coast  was  unopposed  and  reached  the  port  of  Mokpo  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  peninsula  on  24  July.  Thereafter  these  forces  turned  east¬ 
ward  along  the  south  coast,  capturing  Chinju  on  1  October  and  pressing 
on  towards  Pusan  in  the  extreme  south-east.  On  the  east  coast  Yongdok 
fell  on  29  July.  It  was  recaptured  and  lost  again  during  the  first  week  in 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  195°;  P-  1 72- 
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August.  On  12  August  Pohang-dong  to  the  south  was  occupied,  but  this 
was  the  limit  of  the  North  Korean  advance  on  this  flank.  In  the  centre 
the  principal  North  Korean  effort  was  at  first  directed  towards  Taejon  in 
the  west  central  sector,  while  farther  east  Yongju  was  occupied  on  24  July. 
One  column  pushed  on  by  Kochang  to  the  Naktong  River,  which  was 
reached  on  4  August.  1’he  crossing  of  this  river  was  begun  on  the  night  of 
6-7  August,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  division  had  crossed  by  14  August, 
though  not  without  heavy  casualties.  The  North  Koreans  also  reached  the 
Naktong  River  on  4  August  in  the  vicinity  of  Waegwan,  a  few  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Taegu.  As  a  result  of  this  operation  the  North  Koreans  had,  by  the 
end  of  August,  occupied  a  line  running  from  Tongyong  on  the  south  coast 
northward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nam  and  Naktong  Rivers,  thence 
along  the  course  of  the  latter  river  to  a  point  several  miles  north  of  Waeg¬ 
wan,  thence  eastward  to  the  coast  north  of  Pohang-dong.  The  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  were  therefore  confined  to  a  roughly  rectangular  area 
in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  measuring  some  80  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  60  miles  from  east  to  west  and  including  the  towns  of  Taegu  in 
the  north  and  Pusan  in  the  south.  In  the  first  half  of  September  the  North 
Koreans  concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  take  Taegu,  but  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  were  able  to  make  limited  offensives  as  well  as  increasingly 
heavy  attacks  by  air  on  enemy  concentrations  and  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  A  general  North  Korean  offensive  launched  on  1  September 
achieved  only  temporary  successes,  the  United  Nations  recovering  within 
a  few  days  most  of  the  ground  lost. 

General  MacArthur’s  reports  covering  this  phase1 2  all  urged  the  need  for 
speedy  reinforcement  of  his  hard-pressed  and  heavily  outnumbered  ground 
troops.3  They  also  began  to  tell  of  atrocities  committed  by  North  Koreans 
upon  prisoners  of  the  United  Nations,4  a  contrast  with  the  ‘perfect’  treat- 

1  Aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  were  ordered  to  attack  only  military  targets:  S/1796 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  October  1950,  pp.  534-40);  S/1834  (ibid.  16  October  1950, 
pp.  603-6). 

These  reports,  rendered  half-monthly,  were  presented  to  the  Security  Council  by  the 
U.S.A.  pursuant  to  a  request  in  the  Council’s  resolution  of  7  July  (S/1588).  The  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  reports  (S/1694,  S/1756,  S/1796  and  S/1834)  covered  the  period  from  20  July 
to  14  September  1950.  (See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  August  1950,  pp.  323-5,  1 1  Septem¬ 
ber  1950,  pp.  403-6,  2  October  1950,  pp.  534-40,  and  16  October  1950,  pp.  603-6  respectively.) 

3  Naval  forces  on  the  other  hand  operated  virtually  unopposed,  carrying  troops  and  supplies 
and  patrolling  the  Korean  coasts.  Combat  ships  were  provided  by  Canada,  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and  the  U.S.A.  (S/1694). 

4  S/i  796  and  S/1834.  Alaterreport  (S/ 1885),  covering  the  second  half  of  October,  estimated 
that  some  400  Americans  had  been  victims  of  atrocities.  Korean  non-combatants  were  also 
brutally  treated  and  provided  the  bulk  of  35,000  persons  alleged  by  the  United  Nations  Comman¬ 
der  to  have  met  a  shocking  death  (S/1953).  See  also  reports  of  UNCOK  to  the  United  Nations 
on  14  July  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  1950,  pp.  172-3),  8  August  (S/1676,  ibid. 

2i  August  1950,  p.  287)  and  6  October  (A/1434,  ibid.  23  October  1950,  pp.  649-50),  and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Austin  to  Mr.  Lie  on  14  August  1950  (S/1689,  ibid.  28  August  1950,  p.  333).  On  the 
other  side  the  behaviour  of  the  South  Koreans  was  alleged  to  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  North 
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ment  accorded,  in  the  opinion  of  a  representative  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  to  North  Korean  prisoners  in  American  custody.1  These  latter 
prisoners  numbered  more  than  4,000  by  the  middle  of  September.  The 
total  of  North  Korean  casualties  in  the  last  fortnight  before  the  United 
Nations  counter-attack  was  estimated  at  10,000,  while  losses  of  the  United 
Nations  were  reported  as  insignificant.2  At  this  point,  therefore,  Geneial 
MacArthur  and  his  subordinate  commanders  had  succeeded  in  holding 
the  North  Korean  advance,  in  inflicting  heavy  casualties  and  in  husband¬ 
ing  their  own  resources  for  a  counter-stroke. 

The  counter-stroke  opened  a  new  phase  of  operations  which  did  not  end 
until  American  troops  stood  on  the  borders  of  China.3  On  15  September 
1950  the  U.S.  X  Corps,  subordinated  directly  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
in  Tokyo,  made  landings  at  Inchon  on  the  Korean  Coast  west  of  Seoul 
and  some  150  miles  north  of  the  peninsula’s  southern  end.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  main  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Walker,  commanding  the  Eighth  U.S.  Army,  attacked 
in  south-eastern  Korea.  Within  a  few  days  the  North  Korean  forces  were 
retreating  generally.  Seoul  was  recaptured  and  became  again  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  29  September.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  General  MacArthur  was  able  to  report  that  the  area  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations  had  been  quadrupled  in  a  fortnight,  more 
than  half  of  the  North  Korean  forces  had  been  encompassed,  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  had  risen  above  23,000.  On  29  September  the 
General  was  congratulated  on  his  victory  by  President  Truman,4  and  on 
1  October,  at  1200  hours  Tokyo  time,5  he  issued  a  message  to  his  adversary, 
calling  upon  him  to  recognize  the  inevitability  of  early  and  total  defeat 
and  to  surrender.6  This  message,  repeated  Tor  the  last  time’  on  9  October,7 
remained  unanswered. 

On  15  October  President  Truman,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  Dr.  Jessup,  General  Bradley,  Mr.  Frank  Pace  (Secretary  of  the 
Army)  and  a  small  number  of  other  advisers,  flew  to  Wake  Island  in  the 

Koreans.  After  considerable  uneasiness,  rising  to  indignation  and  horror,  had  become  manifest 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  western  Europe  the  South  Korean  government  issued  orders  to  suspend 
‘political  executions’. 

1  S/1796.  General  MacArthur  described  these  prisoners  as  the  happiest  persons  in  Korea. 

2  S/1834.  General  MacArthur’s  estimates  of  enemy  casualties  may,  as  is  common  in  battle 
reports,  have  been  too  high. 

3  This  phase  was  covered  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  reports  of  operations: 
S/1860  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  November  1950,  pp.  729-34),  S/1588  (ibid.  13  November 
1950,  PP-  759-63)>  S/1885  and  S/1953. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  October  1950,  p.  586. 

1  i.e.  10  p.m.  E.S.T.  30  September. 

6  S/1829,  1  October  1950:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  Octocer  1950,  p.  586;  U.S.A. : 
Department  of  State :  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  July  iggo-February  iggi  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1951),  pp.  16-17;  Cmd.  8078,  Annex  Q.,  p.  29;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  668.  7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  November  1950,  p.  763. 
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Pacific  to  confer  with  General  MacArthur  on  measures  to  be  taken  in  view 
of  the  collapse  of  the  enemy.1  The  President  and  General  MacArthur  first 
conferred  together  without  any  third  party.  They  were  later  joined  by  the 
other  important  personages  who  had  come  from  Washington  and  Tokyo. 
Information  concerning  what  passed  at  this  conference  is  derived  from  two 
sources :  a  report  made  immediately  afterwards  by  General  Bradley  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  others  of  the  Washington  party,  and  comments  on  this 
report  made  in  May  1951  when  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  held  an  investigation  into  the  circumstances  affect¬ 
ing  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  by  President  Truman.2  General 
MacArthur  told  the  conference  that  he  expected  all  formal  resistance  to 
end  by  Thanksgiving  (i.e.  24  November)  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
withdraw  the  Eighth  Army  to  Japan  by  Christmas,  leaving  in  Korea  the 
U.S.  X  Corps,  consisting  of  two  American  divisions  and  the  detachments 
provided  by  other  countries.  He  advocated  the  holding  of  elections  by  the 
end  of  1950,  notwithstanding  that — as  he  acknowledged  in  answer  to  a 
question — President  Rhee  would  not  like  this.  He  strongly  opposed  a  pro¬ 
longed  occupation  of  Korea  and  wished  to  see  all  foreign  troops  withdrawn 
immediately  after  the  elections.  This  would  leave  in  Korea  ten  well- 
equipped  South  Korean  divisions  and  an  American  advisory  military 
mission  of  about  500  officers  and  men,  which  might  be  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

General  MacArthur  said  that  there  was  very  little  likelihood  of  Chinese 
or  Russian  interference.  Such  interference,  which  would  have  been 
decisive  at  an  earlier  stage,  was  not  now  to  be  feared.  He  estimated  Chinese 
forces  in  Manchuria  at  300,000  men,  of  whom  100,000-125,000  were 
deployed  along  the  Yalu  but  only  50,000-60,000  could  effect  a  crossing. 
The  Chinese  had  no  air  force.  The  Russians  on  the  other  hand  could  put 
about  1,000  aircraft  from  Siberia  into  the  air,  reinforced  by  200-300  naval 
aircraft.  These  were  probably  no  match  for  the  American  squadrons  and 
would  experience  great  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  their  activities  with 
Chinese  ground  forces.  General  MacArthur  thought  that  they  would  bomb 
the  Chinese  as  often  as  they  bombed  the  United  Nations. 

1  For  the  statement,  issued  on  io  October,  that  such  a  meeting  would  take  place  and  for  the 
communique  issued  after  the  conference  see  ibid.  23  October  1950,  pp.  643-4. 

2  U.S.A. :  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  Substance  of  Statements  made  at  Wake  Island  Conference  on  15 
October  iggo  ( compiled  by  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate)  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951). 

U.S.A. :  Senate:  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Mili¬ 
tary  Situation  in  the  Far  East:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Session  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951)  [hereafter  referred 
to  as  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East ] . 

Five  copies  of  General  Bradley’s  report  were  sent  to  General  MacArthur  a  few  days  after  the 
Conference.  General  MacArthur  did  not  read  them.  See  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East, 
Part  1,  pp.  27-28  and  163-4,  and  also  on  the  genesis  of  General  Bradley’s  report,  Part  2, 
pp.  926-8  and  959. 
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During  October  the  advance  of  the  United  Nations  continued  with  but 
weak  opposition  until  near  the  end  of  the  month.  Prisoners  were  taken  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  a  day  and  all  South  Korea  was  recovered  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  except  the  small  Ongjin  and  Yonan  peninsulas.  An  attack 
on  the  northern  capital  of  Pyongyang  was  accompanied  by  parachute 
operations  about  30  miles  north  of  the  town  at  Sukchon  and  Sunchon,  and 
on  26  October  American  troops  reached  the  northern  border  on  the  Yalu 
River  at  a  point  near  Chosan.  On  6  November  General  MacArthur  issued 
a  communique  in  which  he  said  that  the  Korean  war  had  been  virtually 
ended  by  the  trapping  of  the  enemy  north  of  Pyongyang  and  the  capture 
of  the  whole  of  the  east  coast.  Prisoners  exceeded  135,000  and  the  total 
of  enemy  casualties  was  put  at  over  200, ooo.1  The  war  seemed  to  be  over, 
but  at  this  very  time  a  new  and  more  powerful  enemy  took  the  field. 

That  the  North  Koreans  were  receiving  aid  from  beyond  their  borders 
had  by  now  become  obvious.2  In  his  fourth  report,3  covering  the  second 
half  of  August,  General  MacArthur  wrote  that  there  was  no  confirmation 
of  direct  or  overt  Chinese  participation  on  the  North  Korean  side  but  that 
substantial,  if  not  decisive,  military  assistance  was  given  by  the  transfer  to 
North  Korea  of  Korean  troops  seasoned  by  service  in  the  Chinese  army. 
The  number  of  men  so  transferred  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  on 
25  June  was  put  at  40,000-60,000.  In  his  report  on  operations  during 
the  second  half  of  October4  General  MacArthur  recorded  the  capture  of 
Chinese  soldiers,  who  might  have  been  volunteers.  There  was,  however, 
still  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  regular  units  in  Korea.  But 
elements  of  a  Chinese  force  were  identified  at  the  front  near  Kotori  on 
1  November5  and  within  ten  days  the  United  Nations  command  claimed  to 
have  identified  elements  of  eleven  more  Chinese  divisions,  while  air 
reconnaissance6  showed  heavy  movement  of  troops  in  Manchuria  and  into 
Korea.7  In  a  special  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  5  November8  the 
presence  of  a  new  foe  was  announced :  Chinese  military  units  were  said  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  and  evidence  of  official 
Chinese  intervention  in  the  war  was  tabulated.9  The  U.N.  communique 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  13  November  1950,  p.  763. 

2  The  conjunction  of  a  clever  interrogator  and  a  silly  or  frightened  prisoner  can,  of  course, 
produce  unreliable  intelligence,  but  the  accumulation  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  systematic 
transfer  of  trained  Koreans  from  the  Chinese  to  the  North  Korean  army  was  convincing  and  left 
open  only  the  question:  When  is  a  volunteer  not  a  volunteer? 

3  S/1796.  4  S/1885. 

5  S/1953,  p.  4. 

6  Air  reconnaissance  was  limited  to  what  could  be  seen  of  Manchuria  from  the  Korean  side 
of  the  border — at  any  rate  such  were  the  instructions  to  pilots  (S/2021). 

7  S/1953,  p.  12. 

8  S/1884;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  November  1950,  p.  858;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

1949-50,  P- 671. 

9  Twelve  items  were  given.  Five  of  these  related  to  A.  A.  fire  from  the  Manchurian  side  of  the 
Yalu  River;  one  described  an  attack  by  aircraft  using  a  base  in  Manchuria;  three  consisted  of 
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of  6  November  from  Tokyo  said  that  alien  communist  forces  had  moved 
across  the  Yalu  without  notice  of  belligerency,  thus  bringing  a  new  army 
into  the  place  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  destroyed.1  This  army  was 
backed  by  reserves  and  sources  of  supply  which  were  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  sphere  of  military  action  of  the  United  Nations.  On  7  Novem¬ 
ber  a  broadcast  from  Peking  referred  to  the  presence  in  Korea  of  several 
thousand  Chinese  volunteers.2 

For  a  short  time  these  Chinese  forces  were  mysteriously  inactive.  Their 
presence  had  been  ascertained  but  their  operations  were  limited.  In 
Tokyo  their  strength  was  estimated  at  2 1  divisions  with  possibly  a  further 
3  or  4  divisions,  constituting  a  total  force  of  200,000  or  perhaps  250,000 
men.3  On  24  November  the  United  Nations  began  a  new  forward  move¬ 
ment  with  the  declared  intention  of  fulfilling  the  hope,  expressed  at  Wake 
Island,  of  withdrawing  the  Eighth  Army  to  Japan  by  Christmas.4  Subse¬ 
quently  General  MacArthur  gave  a  different  explanation  of  his  actions 
at  this  point.  Aware  of  the  growing  Chinese  strength,  he  wished  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  extent  of  this  strength  by  a  reconnaissance  in  force  but,  encounter¬ 
ing  strong  opposition,  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  good  order  and  without 
heavy  casualties.5  Whatever  the  General’s  intentions,  the  result — to 
which  his  actions  may  or  may  not  have  contributed6— was  open  and 
successful  Chinese  intervention  on  a  big  scale.  The  Chinese  counter¬ 
attacked  on  26  November  and  the  United  Nations  were  forced  to  give 
ground  steadily,  but  without  being  routed,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

(iii)  Chinese  Intervention 

The  Russian  and  Chinese  opponents  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  those  who  for 
diverse  reasons  echoed  their  anti-American  sentiments  wholly  or  in  part, 
advanced  three  principal  propositions.  First,  they  challenged  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Security  Council  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
action  in  Korea  by  the  United  Nations.  Secondly,  they  maintained  that 
the  war  in  Korea  was  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  United  Nations,  whether 
collectively  or  severally,  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Thirdly,  they  accused 
the  U.S.A.  of  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic. 
This  last  accusation  had  two  aspects,  a  Formosan  and  a  Manchurian.7 

results  of  the  interrogation  of  prisoners;  two  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  Yalu  by  Chinese  units; 
and  the  last  recorded  the  capture  of  35  Chinese  soldiers. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  13  November  1950,  p.  763. 

The  Times,  8  November  1950.  3  Tenth  Report,  S/1953,  pp.  12-19. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  25  November  1950. 

5  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1,  pp.  20-21  and  96-97. 

General  MacArthur  claimed  that  the  Chinese  attack  was  prematurely  launched  because  of 
the  United  Nations  attack  on  24  November:  S/1920,  p.  4;  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Further 
Summary  of  Events  Relating  to  Korea,  October  1950  to  May  1951  (Cmd.  8366),  Annex  7,  p.  23. 

7  These  contentions  all  involved  points  of  law  which  none  save  an  international  lawyer  may 
approach  without  diffidence.  The  attempt  here  made  to  pose  the  problems  should  therefore 
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The  U.S.S.R.  had  withdrawn  its  representatives  from  the  principal 
organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  January  I950,  the 
Russian  view  China,  as  represented  by  its  government  in  Peking,  was  a 
rightful  member  of  the  Security  Council,  and  the  refusal  of  other  members 
to  admit  Peking’s  representative  nullified  all  proceedings  of  the  Council. 
The  additional  absence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  merely  reinforced  this  contention.1 
Both  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  permanent  members,  whose  affirma¬ 
tive  votes  were  essential  to  the  passage  of  any  non-procedural  resolution 
before  the  Council.2  Since  neither  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  on  25  and  27  June  19503  the  resolutions  purported  to  have  been 
passed  on  those  days  were  in  the  Russian  view  void,  and  all  action  taken 
in  accordance  with  those  resolutions  lacked  a  legal  basis. 

This  question  had  not  been  overlooked  at  the  time,  and  the  Secretary- 
General  had  given  his  opinion  late  on  26  June  to  the  effect  that  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  member  did  not  reduce  the  Security  Council  to 
impotence.4  Mr.  Lie’s  opinion  was  reinforced  on  30  June  by  the  State 
Department,  which  adduced  a  number  of  precedents  in  support  of  the 
view  that  absence  was  not  tantamount  to  the  use  of  the  veto.5  It  seemed 
in  any  case  repugnant  to  common  sense  that  a  permanent  member  should 
be  able,  merely  by  absence,  to  bring  the  Security  Council  to  a  standstill, 
and  this  proposition  had,  it  was  said,6  been  raised  during  the  founding  con¬ 
ference  at  San  Francisco  only  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  allegation  that  the  war  in  Korea  was  a  civil  war  involved  the 
assumption  that  Korea  was  in  law  a  single  state.  Such  indeed  it  may  have 
been,  and  both  sides  had  reasons  for  so  maintaining.  Moscow,  Peking  and 
their  followers  hoped,  by  insisting  on  the  unity  of  Korea,  to  convict  the 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  of  a  breach  of  that  article  of  the  Charter7 
which  forbade  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state.  The  majority 
had  equally  maintained  the  view  that  there  was  only  one  Korean  state  and 
that  the  government  in  Seoul  was  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  prevented  though  it  was  from  exercising  its  lawful  authority  north 
of  the  38th  parallel.  On  this  view  the  attack  of  25  June  was  an  attack  on 
the  government  of  Korea  by  a  force  inside  the  state  but  outside  its  control. 


be  supplemented  by  reference  to  standard  works  such  as  H.  Kelsen:  The  Law  of  the  United  Nations 
(London,  Stevens,  1950)  or  L.  M.  Goodrich  and  E.  Hambro:  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
(London,  Stevens,  1949).  See  also  G.  W.  Keeton:  ‘International  Law  in  the  Far  Eastern  War’ 
in  The  Twentieth  Century,  February  1951,  pp.  95  seqq. 

1  On  8  September  1 950  Mr.  Malik  moved  to  expunge  all  references  to  the  Council’s  proceed¬ 
ings  during  his  absence  from  the  Council’s  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  His  motion  was  lost 
by  10  votes  to  1 :  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  September  1950. 

2  Under  article  27(3)  of  the  Charter. 

3  See  above,  p.  479.  4  The  Times,  27  June  1950. 

5  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  61-63;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  645. 

6  Goodrich  and  Hambro,  op.  cit.  p.  223. 

7  Article  2(7).  See  above,  p.  481,  n.  3. 
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But  whatever  might  be  the  motives  or  the  merits  of  these  theories,  the 
facts  did  not  fit  them.  In  fact  Korea  was  divided  into  two  parts  not  only 
by  the  demarcation  of  post-war  zones  of  occupation  but  also  by  the 
establishment,  legally  or  illegally,  of  two  distinct,  exclusive  and  competing 
authorities  which — however  much  they  might  claim  or  aspire  to  a  larger 
sphere  of  influence  were  in  practice  confined  to  separate  and  easily 
definable  areas.  The  North  Koreans  did  not  claim  to  be  insurgents,1  and 
the  war  did  not  look  like  a  civil  war. 

In  making  their  third  principal  charge  against  the  U.S.A.,  Moscow  and 
Peking  were  able  to  use  something  more  than  arguments  fit  for  a  moot. 
And  they  were  able  to  enter  upon  ground  where  the  western  allies  were 
not  all  of  one  mind.  They  charged  Washington  with  aggression  against 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  in  Formosa  and  in  Manchuria. 

Formosa  provided  both  lawyers  and  statesmen  with  complicated  prob¬ 
lems.2  After  half  a  century  as  a  Japanese  colony  Formosa  had  been 
occupied  in  1945  by  Chinese  troops  of  General  Chiang,  acting  as  one  of 
the  conquerors  of  Japan.  Like  the  rest  of  the  lands  which  had  been  con¬ 
quered  from  Japan,  Formosa  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  allied  victors  and 
was  meanwhile  occupied  and  administered  by  one  of  them  (the  Chinese, 
it  chanced)  on  behalf  of  them  all.  The  victors  were  not  free  to  do  what 
they  liked  with  Formosa,  however,  if  only  because  they  had  already  de¬ 
cided  what  to  do  and  had  recorded  their  decision  in  binding  form.  In 
December  1943  the  principal  opponents  of  Japan  had  declared  that  all 
territory  ‘stolen’  by  Japan  from  China  would  be  restored  to  China.3  This 
undertaking  was  affirmed  at  Potsdam  in  July  1945  on  the  morrow  of  the 
surrender  of  Germany  and  the  eve  of  the  collapse  of  Japan. 

Up  to  this  point  the  situation  was  neither  difficult  nor  unusual.  It 
became  complicated  only  when  the  Chinese  Civil  War  turned  against  the 
Nationalists;  when  in  1949  General  Chiang  was  himself  forced  to  make 
Formosa  his  last  Chinese  refuge;  when  Mr.  Mao’s  government  was 
recognized  by  some  of  the  Powers  still  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  ultimate  disposal  of  conquered  Japanese  territory;4  and  when  Wash¬ 
ington  was  prompted  by  the  war  in  Korea  to  insist  upon  the  insulation  of 
the  island  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  recognition  of  Peking  raised 
the  question  whether  the  Cairo  declaration  of  December  1943  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  a  Chinese  government  which  had  come  to  power  by  revolu- 


1  Far  from  it.  They,  like  the  South  Korean  government,  had  applied  for  membership  of  the 
United  Nations.  See  below,  p.  561. 

2  See  Keeton,  op.  cit.  p.  102. 

3  Cmd.  8078,  p.  1 7.  This  in  effect  meant  all  territory  acquired  by  Japan  from  China  since  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1895  ( British  and  Foreign  State  Papers ,  i8gp-i8gg,  Ixxxvii,  799-803). 

4  By  the  U.S.S.R.  on  2  October  1949,  by  Burma  on  16  December  1949,  by  India  on  30  Decem¬ 
ber  1949,  by  Pakistan  on  4  January  1950,  by  Great  Britain  on  6  January  1950  and  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  27  March  1950. 
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tion  and  by  war.  And,  if  the  declaration  did  so  inure,  what  were  the 
rights,  present  or  future,  of  the  government  in  Peking,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  (among  others)  that  no  peace  treaty  had  yet  been  concluded 
with  Japan?  Further,  there  was  the  question  whether  a  government  which 
succeeded  otherwise  than  constitutionally  could  lay  effective  claim  to  all 
the  territory  held  by  its  predecessor  or  only  to  those  parts  from  which  it 
had  driven  its  predecessor — especially  when  the  predecessor  had  executed 
no  act  of  surrender  and  still  maintained  armies  and  a  reconquistadorial 
intent.1 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  introduced  a  different  set  of  arguments. 
In  the  U.S.A.  it  was  held  by  some  (but  not  universally)  that  Formosa  was 
one  of  a  number  of  islands  of  prime  strategic  importance  for  the  defence 
of  the  U.S.A.  Even  if  it  were  not  this,  it  was  still  a  bone  of  contention  and 
therefore  a  likely  point  for  a  second  conflict,  which  might  produce  a  wide 
extension  of  the  war,  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  President  Truman  ordered 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Formosa  from  the  mainland 
and  an  expedition  from  Formosa  to  the  mainland.  Reporting  his  actions 
and  his  reasons  to  Congress  on  19  July,  the  President  described  this 
measure  as  a  matter  of  elementary  security  at  a  moment  when  events  in 
Korea  had  violently  disturbed  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Pacific  and 
when  any  further  attack  in  the  area  would  dangerously  enlarge  the  crisis. 
The  President  said  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  territorial  ambitions,  sought  no 
special  position  or  privileges,  and  regarded  the  military  neutralization  of 
Formosa  as  in  no  way  prejudicing  its  future  political  status,  which  must 
be  peacefully  settled  at  a  later  date;  but,  he  added,  that  settlement  might 
have  been  postponed  by  the  brutal  and  unprovoked  aggression  in  Korea.2 

American  actions  went  unchallenged  for  some  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of 
August  Moscow  and  Peking  apparently  resolved  to  make  a  diplomatic 
offensive  against  the  U.S.A.  and  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Security  Council’s  time  after  the  end  of  Mr.  Malik’s  August  chairmanship3 
with  complaints  against  the  U.S.A.  On  20  August4  General  Chou  sent 
telegrams  to  Mr.  Malik  and  Mr.  Lie  accusing  the  U.S.A.  of  having  insti¬ 
gated  the  war  in  Korea  and  of  obstructing  the  restoration  of  peace.  He 
asked  that  representatives  of  his  government  should  be  present  during 
discussions  on  Korean  affairs  in  the  Security  Council.5  On  24  August 
General  Chou  sent  another  telegram,6  in  which  he  accused  the  U.S.A.  of 

1  See  L.  C.  Green:  ‘The  Recognition  of  Communist  China’  in  International  Law  Quarterly,  July 
195°.  PP-  4i8"22. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  1950,  pp.  163-9. 

3  Mr.  Malik  returned  to  the  Council  on  1  August  to  take  his  place  as  chairman  for  the  month. 
See  below,  pp.  563-4. 

4  Dates  in  this  section  are  E.D.T.  and  not  K.T. 

5  S/1703,  21  August  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  658. 

6  S/1715;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  October  1950,  p.  607;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
'949-50,  P-  659. 
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direct  armed  aggression  against  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.  General 
Chou  adduced  in  support  of  his  charge  President  Truman’s  determination 
(evinced  in  his  statement  of  27  June)  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  Formosa, 
the  subsequent  approach  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  the  arrival  in  Formosa 
of  units  of  the  U.S.  air  force.  General  Chou  referred  to  the  Cairo  and 
Potsdam  declarations  and  asked  the  Security  Council  to  condemn  the 
‘criminal  act’  of  the  U.S.  A.  ‘in  the  armed  invasion  of  the  territory  of  China 
and  to  take  immediate  measures  to  bring  about  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  the  U.S.  armed  invading  forces’. 

Mr.  Austin  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Lie  on  25  August  that  the  U.S.A. 
welcomed  investigation  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  American  neutral¬ 
ization  of  Formosa.1  Mr.  Austin  set  out  seven  fundamental  points  of 
American  policy.  On  27  August  President  Truman  formally  and  publicly 
endorsed  Mr.  Austin’s  statement.2  Mr.  Austin’s  seven  points  were  these: 

(i)  that  there  should  be  no  American  encroachment  upon  or  aggres¬ 
sion  against  China; 

(ii)  that  American  action  with  regard  to  Formosa  had  been  taken 
because  there  was  conflict  between  the  island  and  the  mainland, 
that  Chinese  statements  threatened  an  extension  of  the  conflict  and 
that  this  would  have  threatened  the  security  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea; 

(iii)  that  American  action  in  this  matter  was  an  impartial  neutraliza¬ 
tion  which  was  designed  to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  no  designs  on  Formosa; 

(iv)  that  American  action  was,  as  announced,  without  prejudice  to  the 
future  political  status  of  Formosa; 

(v)  that  the  U.S.A.  had  a  long  record  of  friendship  with  China  and  had 
(unlike  Russia)  played  a  leading  part  in  upholding  the  integrity 
of  China;3 

(vi)  that  the  U.S.A.  welcomed  consideration  of  the  Formosan  question 
by  the  United  Nations  and  suggested  an  investigation  on  the  spot; 
and 

(vii)  that  the  Security  Council  would  not  be  diverted  from  its  task  of 

1  S/1716;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  1 1  September  1950,  pp.  41 1-12;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 
for  1949-50,  p.  663. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  412-13  and  665  respectively.  The  President’s  action  followed  the  publication  of 
General  MacArthur’s  views  in  a  message  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Chicago.  See 
below,  p.  503. 

3  In  a  speech  on  28  November  1950  in  the  Security  Council  Mr.  Austin  said  that  the  integrity 
of  China  had  been  a  basic  aim  of  American  policy  since  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  in  1844  ( British 
and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1843—1844,  xxxii,  7gi— 800).  The  historic  friendship  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  China  was  also  stressed  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  a  speech  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  27  November  1950  {General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee, 
407th  Meeting,  pp.  391-3;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  December  1950,  pp.  990-3).  See 
also  below,  p.  497. 
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repelling  the  act  of  aggression  in  Korea  which  had  been  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Simultaneously  with  the  dispute  about  Formosa  Peking  complained  of 
violation  by  the  U.S.A.  of  Chinese  territory  in  Manchuria.  On  28  August 
General  Chou  sent  to  the  U.S.A.  and  to  the  United  Nations  a  cable  (dated 
27  August),  protesting  against  attacks  by  American  aircraft  on  targets 
north  of  the  Yalu  River.1  This  protest  was  supplemented  by  a  further 
telegram  on  30  August,  alleging  the  bombing  of  Chinese  territory.2  After 
an  investigation,  ordered  by  General  MacArthur,  the  U.S.A.  admitted, 
in  a  note  to  the  United  Nations  on  2  October,3  that  two  American  aircraft 
had  flown  over  Chinese  territory  on  27  August  by  a  mistake  and  had 
opened  fire  without  knowing  where  they  were.  The  U.S.A.  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  violation  had  been  repeated  and  denied  that  bombs  had 
been  dropped  on  China  on  this  or  any  other  occasion. 

On  29  August  Mr.  Austin  wrote  to  Mr.  Lie  to  inform  him  that  American 
aircraft  were  forbidden  to  violate  neutral  territory  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  these  instructions  had  been  disobeyed.4  The  U.S.A.,  said 
Mr.  Austin,  would  welcome  an  investigation  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
on  1  September  the  U.S.A.  suggested  that  India  and  Sweden  be  asked  to 
look  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  The  Security  Council  took  the  matter  up 
on  5  September,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  that  Peking  be  invited  to 
send  representatives  to  the  Council.5  Six  members  of  the  Council  voted 
on  1 1  September  in  favour  of  this  proposal,  which,  however,  failed  for 
lack  of  the  requisite  seven  affirmative  votes.  The  U.S.A.,  which  voted 
against  it,6  objected  that  discussions  in  the  Council  would  lead  nowhere 
and  urged  the  alternative  of  investigation  on  the  spot  by  India  and 
Sweden.  The  American  proposal  was  supported  on  12  September  by 
seven  members  of  the  Council  but  was  opposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  being 
a  substantive  resolution,  was  accordingly  defeated.7 

While  this  matter  was  being  debated,  the  Security  Council  also  had 
before  it  a  motion  which,  tabled  by  the  U.S.A.  on  31  July  (i.e.  on  the  eve 
of  Mr.  Malik’s  occupation  of  the  chair),  condemned  the  North  Koreans 
for  their  continued  defiance  of  the  United  Nations,  requested  all  states  to 
use  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  North  Koreans  to  cease  this  defiance, 
and  called  on  all  states  to  refrain  from  assisting  or  encouraging  the  North 

1  S/1722. 

2  S/1743. 

3  S/1832;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  16  October  1950,  p.  610. 

4  S/1727;  ibid.  1 1  September  1950,  p.  413.  This  prohibition  included  an  area  on  the  Korean 
side  of  the  frontier,  where  bombing  was  forbidden  ex  abundanti  cautela,  in  order  to  avoid  pro¬ 
vocative  incidents:  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1,  pp.  16-17  and  20,  Part  4,  p.  2591. 

5  S/1759. 

6  The  other  two  opponents  were  Nationalist  China  and  Cuba.  Ecuador  and  Egypt  abstained. 

7  India  and  Yugoslavia  abstained;  Nationalist  China  did  not  participate  in  the  voting. 
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Korean8  and  from  any  action  likely  to  produce  an  extension  of  the  conflict  1 
Ihe  Council  voted  on  this  motion  on  6  September.  All  members  voted  in 
favour  of  it  except  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  opposed  and  thereby  defeated  it, 
and  \  u^slavia,  which  abstained.  On  the  same  day  the  Council  rejected 
by  8  i  2  Russian  counter-proposals  to  hear  both  sides  in  Council  and  to 
t!r  iwlthdrawal  of  American  troops  a  precondition  of  a  settlement.3 

1  he  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  opened  on  1 9  September,  and 
two  days  later  Mr.  Acheson  proposed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lie/  that  the 

ssembly  should  study  the  Formosan  question  generally  with  a  view  to  its 
peaceful  settlement  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter;  he 
repeated  that  American  measures  were  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate 
political  status  of  the  island.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Manchurian  border, 
the  U.S.A.  advocated  the  dispatch  of  an  impartial  investigating  com¬ 
mission  to  the  scene  of  action,  while  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  urged  the  participation  of  the  latter  in  the  debates  at  Lake 
Success.  This  time  the  latter  proposal  was  successful.  On  29  September 
the  Security  Council  adopted  by  7-3-1  an  Ecuadorian  proposal5  to  invite 
Peking  to  send  witnesses  to  attend  its  debates  on  Formosa.6 

Attention  was  now  diverted  from  Formosa  and  Manchuria7  to  the  38th 
parallel.  In  a  speech  on  30  September8  General  Chou  said  that  his 
go\  ernment  would  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  territory  of  a  neighbour  was 
wantonly  invaded.  The  parallel  was  crossed  a  week  later.  By  the  middle 
of  October  it  was  clear  that  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  would  not 
stop  at  the  so-called  waist  of  Korea,  the  line  running  from  Chongju  to 
Hamhung,  and  on  26  October  American  troops  were  on  the  Chinese 
border.  On  4  November  a  statement  issued  by  ‘democratic  parties’  in 
Peking  declared  that  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  had  constituted 

1  S/1653. 

2  Egypt  and  Yugoslavia  abstaining. 

3  S/1668.  An  earlier  Russian  proposal,  made  on  1 1  August,  to  invite  the  attendance  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  North  and  South  Korea  was  defeated  on  i  September  by  8-2-1  (Egypt  abstaining). 

4  A/1381;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  October  1950,  pp.  607-8;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 

for  1949-50,  P-  665.  '  v 

5  S/1836;  ibid.  pp.  608-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  667. 

The  U.S.A.,  Nationalist  China  and  Cuba  opposed,  as  they  had  opposed  the  similar  proposal 
of  5  September  to  invite  Peking  to  join  the  debate  on  the  Manchurian  issue.  Egypt  again  ab¬ 
stained.  Ecuador,  which  had  abstained  on  the  earlier  issue,  was  now  the  proposer  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  thus  ensuring  the  necessary  seven  votes.  The  U.S.A.  issued  visas  for  nine  Chinese  delegates 
to  enter  the  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  November  1950,  p.  832. 

Incidents  and  protests  continued,  however.  On  8  October  two  American  jet  aircraft 
attacked  Russian  aircraft  on  an  airfield  near  Sukhya  Rechka  within  the  U.S.S.R.  Admitting 
this  in  a  note  to  the  United  Nations  on  19  October,  the  U.S.A.  said  that  the  pilots  had  been  in¬ 
structed  not  to  fly  over  Russian  or  Chinese  territory  and  had  done  so  only  by  a  mistake;  reported 
that  the  commander  of  the  group  had  been  replaced  and  that  disciplinary  action  was  being  taken 
against  the  pilots;  and  offered  an  apology  and  damages  (S/1856:  ibid.  p.  832).  Protests  against 
alleged  incidents  of  a  similar  kind  in  Manchuria  were  made  by  Peking  on  18  and  26  October 
(S/1857,  *8  October  1950  and  S/1870,  27  October  1950). 

8  New  China  News  Agency,  1  and  2  October  1950. 
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a  direct  threat  to  China.1  On  5  November  General  MacArthur  sent  his 
special  message  to  the  Security  Council  notifying  the  entry  of  a  new  foe 
into  the  war.2  The  Security  Council  resolved  on  8  November  to  invite 
Peking  to  be  represented  at  the  Council’s  discussion  of  this  report.3 
Peking  had  not  yet  replied  to  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Council’s  debate 
on  Formosa,  but  on  1 1  November  General  Chou  sent  a  reply  to  the  effect 
that  Chinese  representatives  would  not  discuss  General  MacArthur’s  allega¬ 
tions  unless  the  Council  considered  at  the  same  time  Peking’s  complaint 
of  American  aggression  in  Formosa.4  Chinese  representatives  arrived  at 
Lake  Success  on  24  November. 

On  16  November  Mr.  Malik  read  to  the  Security  Council  a  Chinese 
statement  denouncing  General  MacArthur  s  report,  repeating  the  charge 
of  American  aggression  against  Chinese  territory  and  demanding  the 
withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all  foreign  troops  as  a  prerequisite  of  a  peace 
settlement.5  Mr.  Malik  also  produced  a  list  of  83  alleged  violations  of 
Chinese  territory,  including  22  cases  of  bombing.6  The  Sino-Russian  case 
against  the  U.S.A.  was  also  put  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  where  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  three  principal 
counts:  invasion  of  Formosa,  blockade  of  Formosa,  and  violation  of  Chinese 
territory  in  Manchuria.7  Mr.  Dulles  replied  in  the  Committee  on  27  No¬ 
vember.8  He  averred  that  the  so-called  American  invaders  numbered 
only  44  in  all.  He  quoted  the  President’s  directive  of  29  June  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Far  East  Command,  who  was  theieby 
directed  not  only  to  defend  Formosa  against  attack  or  invasion  from  the 
mainland  but  also  to  ensure  that  the  island  was  not  used  as  a  base  for  an 
attack  on  the  mainland.  Mr.  Dulles  added  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
blockade,  there  was  complete  freedom  for  commercial  traffic.  .  Finally, 
turning  to  the  list  of  83  alleged  violations  of  MAnchurian  territory,  he 
argued  that  many  were  different  accounts  of  the  same  flight  and  that  the 
alleged  bombings  were  mostly  attacks  on  frontier  bridges,  which  pilots 
were  ordered  to  attack  at  the  Korean  end  but  sometimes  could  not  help 
hitting  at  the  other  end. 

The  Security  Council  was  engaged  in  similar  debate  at  the  same  time, 
having  resolved  on  27  November,  despite  strong  Russian  objection,  to 
consider  together  the  charges  of  American  aggression  in  Formosa  and  in 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  9  November  1950.  See  above,  p.  352. 

2  S/1884,  6  November  1950;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  November  1950,  p.  858;  Cmd. 
8366,  Annex  1,  pp.  17-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  671. 

3  S/1898;  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  2,  p.  18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  672. 

4  S/1898;  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  2,  pp.  18-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  673. 

5  S/1902,  15  November  1950,  pp.  2-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  675. 

6  S/1902,  pp.  4-10. 

7  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee,  407th  Meeting,  pp.  389-91. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  391-3;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  18  December  1950,  PP-  990-3>  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  681. 
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Korea.  Opening  this  debate  on  27  November  in  the  presence  of  General 
u  siu-chuan  from  Peking,  Mr.  Austin  presented  General  MacArthur’s 
tenth  report,1  accused  Peking  of  aggression  and  asked  for  an  explanation 
o  eking  s  intervention.  On  the  Formosan  issue  Mr.  Austin  repeated  the 
case  made  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  Political  Committee.2  General  Wu’s 
reply3  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  his  government’s  charges  against  the 

UtA;\r?ed  Wlth  general  charges  of  encircling  China  and  preparing 
a  third  World  War.  He  asked  the  Council  to  declare  the  U.S.A.  guilty 
o  invading  Formosa  and  of  illegally  intervening  in  Korea.  His  attack 
was  supported  by  telegraphic  accusations  from  the  North  Korean  authori¬ 
ties,  alleging  atrocities  and  bestialities  by  American  troops.  Mr.  Malik 
then  urged  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Korea  and  on 
29  November  moved  two  resolutions  containing  the  substance  of  the 
charges  against  the  U.S.A.  Both  were  defeated  by  9-1-0. 4  A  six-Power 
resolution,  which  had  been  submitted  on  10  November,  was  put  to  the 
vote  on  the  same  day  and  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  30  November.*  This 
resolution  accused  Peking  of  helping  the  North  Koreans  and  called  on  all 
states  to  refrain  from  doing  this,  and  immediately  to  withdraw  such  of 
their  nationals,  individuals  or  units  as  were  in  Korea.  It  also  affirmed  the 
intention  of  the  United  Nations  to  hold  the  Chinese  frontier  inviolate  and 
fully  to  protect  Chinese  and  Korean  interests  in  the  frontier  zone.  It 
called  attention  to  the  grave  dangers  of  continued  Chinese  intervention 
and  suggested  that  the  newly  created  U.N.  Commission  for  the  Unifica¬ 
tion  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea6  proceed  to  the  frontier  area  as  soon  as 
possible  and  give  urgent  consideration  to  frontier  problems  of  concern  to 
states  or  authorities  beyond  the  frontier.  After  this  resolution  had  been 
vetoed  in  the  Council,  its  sponsors  brought  it  before  the  General  Assembly 
in  substantially  the  same  form.7 

This  draft  resolution  was  only  one  of  several  moves  made  during  Novem¬ 
ber  with  the  object  of  deterring  or  reassuring  Peking.  Mr.  Acheson  tried 
to  allay  Chinese  fears  in  a  statement  on  15  November,8  and  on  16  Novem¬ 
ber  Piesident  Truman  repeated  that  the  U.S.A.  had  no  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions  against  China.9  On  22  November  a  message  from  Mr.  Bevin  to 
General  Chou  was  handed  by  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking  to 

1  See  above,  p.  488. 

2  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Tear,  no.  68;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50  p  684 
'  On  28  November:  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Tear,  no.  69,  pp.  2-26. 

4  S/1921;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  705. 

5  S/1894;  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  3,  pp.  19-20;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  674.  India 
abstained  for  want  of  instructions. 

I  See  below,  p.  506.  7  Seg  beloW;  p>  5i;._ 

^  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  November  1950,  pp.  854-5;  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  4,  pp.  20- 

9  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  November  1950,  pp.  852-3;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean 
Conflict,  p.  23;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  678. 
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the  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  initial  Chinese  moves  in 
Korea  early  in  November  had  been  followed  by  a  certain  passivity  and 
even  by  withdrawals,  and  these  circumstances  had  encouraged  the  belief 
that  Chinese  intervention  had  been  based  on  misplaced  fear  and  had  been 
undertaken  with  no  more  than  a  limited  objective.  Accordingly  the 
British  government’s  note  repeated  the  resolutions  and  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  and  sought  to  reassure  Peking  that  there  would  be  no  crossing  of 
the  Yalu  River  and  no  interference  with  essential  installations  along  its 
course.1 

The  day  before  the  delivery  of  the  British  note  American  troops  reached 
the  Yalu  River  at  Hyesanjin.  Three  days  later,  on  24  November,  the 
United  Nations  made  a  new  advance  and  two  days  after  that  the  Chinese 
counter-attacked  in  force.2 

(iv)  Chinese  Motives 

Before  pursuing  events  into  December  it  is  convenient  to  attempt  an 
appraisal  of  Chinese  motives  in  entering  the  war.  Whereas  the  sequence 
of  events  preceding  Chinese  intervention  can  be  unravelled  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certitude,  the  motives  of  Peking  are  not  yet  known  to  the 
historian.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  two  things  in  particular 
influenced  Peking.  These  were  the  suspicion  that  American  concern  for 
the  neutralization  of  Formosa  betokened  not  so  much  anxiety  to  localize 
the  conflict  as  a  design  to  restore  the  Nationalists  to  power  on  the  Chinese 
mainland;  and,  secondly,  the  fear  lest  the  U.S.A.,  treading  in  the  path 
taken  by  Japan  after  1931,  might  use  victory  in  Korea  as  a  prelude  to 
invasion  of  China.  Korea  and  Formosa,  linked  by  President  Truman’s 
statement  on  27  June,  might  have  seemed  in  Peking  to  be  the  two  pincers 
of  a  nefarious  design.  Alternatively  it  could  be  (and  was)  argued  that 
these  Chinese  fears  and  suspicions  were  not  genuine,  but  were  assumed  in 
Peking  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  air  of  rectitude  to  an  aggressively  pre¬ 
meditated  and  co-ordinated  Sino-Russian  communist  bid  for  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Asia.  Some  attempt  must  therefore  be  made  to  assess  the  factors 
which  might  have  led  Peking  sincerely  to  believe  that,  despite  the  protesta¬ 
tions  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  responsible  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  U.S.A.  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  regime  in  Peking.  These 
factors  included — in  the  case  of  Formosa — the  relations  of  the  U.S.A.  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Nationalist  regime  and — in  the  case  of  Korea — the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  in  making  provision  without  Chinese  con¬ 
currence  for  the  establishment  of  a  united  Korea,  in  crossing  the  38th 
parallel  and  in  continuing  their  victorious  advance  past  the  so-called 
waist  of  Korea  and  on  to  the  Chinese  border. 

1  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  6,  pp.  21-23;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  679. 

2  See  above,  p.  489. 
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Reasons  for  Chinese  distrust  and  even  fear  of  the  U.S.A.  are  writ  large 
in  the  history  of  China  in  the  years  between  the  end  of  the  second  World 
War  and  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War.  This  history  has  been  recorded 
in  earlier  pages  of  this  volume  and  in  its  forerunner.1  The  Korean  War 
accentuated  but  did  not  create  an  unhappy  situation.  The  rest  of  this 
section  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  this  situation  in  the  latter 
half  of  1950  and  in  the  context  of  Korea.2 

The  relations  of  the  U.S.A.  with  the  remnants  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  were  partly  governed  by  internal  American  party  polemic, 
especially  in  1950,  which  was  an  election  year.  After  the  conclusion,  in 
Februaiy  195°?  of  a  formal  alliance  between  Moscow  and  Peking  it  was 
argued  by  many  in  the  U.S.A.  that  there  was  no  point  in  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  communist  government  in  China,  which,  being  not  only 
communist  but  also  allied  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  hostile  coalition.  In  these  circumstances  and  since 
General  Chiang  was  the  enemy  of  Mr.  Mao,  it  was  at  least  expedient 
to  treat  the  former  as  an  associate  and  ally  of  the  U.S.A.  General  Chiang, 
moreover,  still  had  a  large  army,  and  it  was  argued  by  some  that  his 
reverses  on  the  Chinese  mainland  were  to  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the 
American  failure  to  supply  him  with  enough  arms.  It  followed  on  this 
view,  therefore,  that  Washington  had  an  interest  and  even  a  moral 
obligation  to  increase  its  help  to  the  Nationalists.  The  case  for  doing  so 
was  rounded  off  by  allegations,  in  the  latter  part  of  1950,  that  the  Chinese 
communists  were  not  as  strongly  entrenched  as  had  been  depicted  and 
were  in  fact  beginning  to  lose  ground.3 

Such  arguments  were  advanced  principally  by  Republicans,  some  of 
whom  were  no  doubt  prompted  to  do  so  by  views  sincerely  held,  though 
others  championed  General  Chiang  with  the  object  primarily  of  dislodging 
Mr.  Acheson  from  the  State  Department  and  generally  of  discrediting 
President  Truman’s  administration.  The  answers  given  by  members  of 
the  administration  and  by  such  Democrats  as  were  loyal  to  it  were  various. 
The  Nationalists,  it  was  said,  had  lost,  and  this  fact  must  be  faced.  Not 
only  had  they  lost  but  they  had  deserved  to  lose,  because  their  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  corrupt,  and  this  corruption  had  more  to  do  with  their 
collapse  than  had  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.A.  to  provide  them 
with  arms.  On  this  view  there  was  no  point  in  sticking  to  a  sinking  ship 

1  See  above,  pp.  316  seqq.,  and  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  274-311. 

2  See  also  above,  pp.  346-54,  where  some  of  the  same  ground  is  covered  in  relation  to  develop¬ 
ments  in  China.  This  duplication  requires  an  apology,  but  some  overlap  is  inevitable  and  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  reduce  it  without  doing  violence  to  one  of  the  two  sections  and  without 
causing  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  readers  by  a  multiplication  of  cross-references. 

3  See  for  instance  a  statement  by  Dr.  Tsiang  in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  21  November  1950:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee, 
400th  Meeting,  pp.  348-9. 
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and  no  moral  obligation  to  do  so;  the  ship  would  be  better  sunk.  General 
Chiang  could  not  hold  out  long  on  Formosa  without  American  aid,  and 
American  aid  should  be  withheld.  It  were  better  for  Washington  to  re¬ 
member,  and  to  seek  to  revive,  the  historic  friendship  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  people  of  China.  The  conflict  in  which  the  U.S.A.  were  engaged 
was  not  essentially  a  conflict  with  China,  but  a  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  which  it  was  both  fatal  and  unnecessary  to  court  the  hostility  of  China. 

While  these  matters  were  being  debated,  American  aid  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  fact  continued.  Under  the  China  Aid  Act  1948  aRd  the 
Economic  Co-operation  (Amendment)  Act  1949  the  Economic  Co-opera¬ 
tion  Administration  had  authority  to  spend  $275  million  before  15  Feb¬ 
ruary  1950  in  assistance  in  areas  in  China  deemed  by  the  President  not  to 
be  under  communist  domination.  At  the  beginning  of  1950  $103  million 
of  this  sum  remained  unspent,  nor  could  there  be  any  question  of  spending 
the  whole  of  it  in  the  Formosan  refuge  to  which  the  Nationalists  had  been 
driven.  In  Congress,  however,  the  partisans  of  General  Chiang  wished  to 
secure  for  him  as  much  American  money  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  on 
19  January  1950  the  opposition  in  the  House  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Korean  Aid  Bill  by  one  vote,  thereby  obliging  the  administration  to  com¬ 
promise  on  aid  to  China  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  aid  to  Korea.1  A  Bill 
extending  to  30  June  1950  the  period  during  which  the  $103  million 
might  be  spent  in  non-communist  China  and  providing  at  the  same  time 
$60  million  for  aid  to  South  Korea  was  passed  by  the  House  on  9  February, 
approved  without  debate  by  the  Senate  on  the  following  day  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  14  February.2  On  23  May  the  House  passed  a  further 
Bill  authorizing  economic  aid  to  China  of  $94  million  already  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  in  the  previous  year.  This  Bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  25  May  and  signed  by  the  President  on  5  June.3  I  he  facts  that  this 
legislation  was  merely  permissive  and  that  the  administration  might  have 
no  intention  of  spending  these  sums  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Congress 
were  political  niceties  probably  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Peking, 
which  saw  only  the  outstanding  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  being 
made  available  for  the  support  of  its  enemies.  In  May  a  report  that  the 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration  in  Formosa  was  to  be  wound  up 
and  transferred  to  Indo-China  was  denied,4  and  economic  aid  in  fact 
continued  to  be  given  throughout  the  year. 

1  See  above,  p.  467. 

2  Public  Law  447,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  March  1950, 
p.  405.  See  also  above,  p.  468. 

3  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950:  Title  II  of  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  1950  (Public  Law 
535).  See  Congressional  Record,  23  May  1950,  p.  752.  The  $94  million  were  earmarked  as 
follows:  $40  million  for  economic  aid  in  China  (including  Formosa) ;  $40  million  for  economic 
aid  in  China  or  the  general  area  of  China ;  $8  million  for  disaster  relief;  and  $6  million  for  Chinese 
students  in  the  U.S.A. 

4  See  South  China  Morning  Post,  23  May  1950  and  New  York  Times,  24  May  1950. 
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In  addition  to  economic  aid,  military  aid  to  the  Nationalists  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Congress  in  1949  and  1950.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  1949,  signed  by  the  President  on  6  October  1949,  included  permission 
or  the  spending  of  $75  million  in  the  general  area  of  China  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  that  Act.  At  this  time  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  Defence  disagreed,  not  on  the  virtues  or  vices 
ol  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  but  on  the  strategic  importance  of  Formosa 
rom  the  American  point  of  view.  The  State  Department  described  For¬ 
mosa,  in  a  confidential  memorandum  dated  23  December  1949,  as  having 
no  special  military  significance,1  and  in  his  speech  on  12  January  19^0 
Mr.  Acheson  referred  only  to  Japan,  the  Ryukyus  and  the  Philippines  as 
essential  to  American  security.2 3  General  MacArthur,  on  the  other  hand 
held  Formosa  to  be  essentials  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  go  so  far 
as  General  MacArthur,4  but  in  December  1949  they  were  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  military  arguments  to  recommend  a  modest  programme 
o  military  assistance  to  the  Nationalists.5  This  was  dropped,  however, 
after  the  President  announced  on  5  January  1950  that  no  further  military 
aid  or  advice  would  be  given  to  the  Nationalists.6 

The  situation  was  immediately  changed  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea.  Alternative  policies  thereupon  presented  themselves.  Washington 
might  either  reverse  the  policy  propounded  in  January  and  enter  into 
military  arrangements  with  General  Chiang,  or  it  might  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  status  quo  by  denying  arms  to  the  Nationalists  and  by  preventing 
at  the  same  time  a  communist  invasion  of  the  island.  In  the  circumstances 
eithei  policy  could  hardly  fail  to  irritate  Peking,  since  the  communists 
claimed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  invading  Formosa7  and,  even  if  Washington 
forbore  to  give  positive  help  to  the  Nationalists,  the  mere  interdiction 
of  a  communist  invasion  was  in  itself  favourable  to  the  Nationalists. 
Within  two  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  the  President  formally 
linked  the  Korean  and  Formosan  problems  and  announced  his  policy  of 
neutralizing  Formosa.8  But  in  both  Chinese  camps  the  President’s  policy 
was  interpreted  as  being  anything  but  neutral.  Speaking  on  28  June  at  the 


For  the  full  text  of  this  memorandum  see  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3  pp  1667-0 
See  also  ibid.  Part  2,  p.  930. 

2  department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  January  1950,  pp.  1 15-16;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  iqaq-so 

pp.  96-108.  J  ’ 

3  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1,  pp.  57.  161-6  and  204. 

4  Ibid.  Part  2,  pp.  983-4. 

5  Ibid.  Part  2,  p.  902  and  Part  4,  pp.  2576,  2664  and  2678-9. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  January  1950,  p.  79. 

7  But  July  is  in  the  typhoon  season  and  the  chance  of  invasion  had  probably  already  gone  by. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  July  1950,  p.  5.  The  change  in  American  policy  over  For¬ 
mosa  appeared  therefore  to  be  due  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  It  has  been  argued,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  change  was  the  basic  and  primary  fact  and  that  the  Korean  War  was  an  excuse, 
convenient  or  fabricated,  for  denying  Formosa  to  the  Chinese  communists.  At  present  this  latter 
view  falls  only  into  the  category  of  surmise. 
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eighth  meeting  of  the  Central  People’s  Government  Council,  General 
Chou  described  President  Truman’s  order  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  as  a  long- 
hatched  act  of  premeditated  provocation,1  and  Mr.  Mao,  speaking  at  the 
same  assembly  on  the  next  day,2  described  American  action  as  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  insincerity  of  the  President’s  statement  of  5  January  1950. 3 
The  Nationalist  leaders  were  of  a  like  opinion.  On  28  June  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  Dr.  H.  H.  Rung,  said  that  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea  had  made  him  more  optimistic  about  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  situation  in  China/  while  Governor  K.  C.  Wu  said  on  4  July 
that  President  Truman  was  seeking  a  formula  for  reversing  American 


The  Nationalist  authorities,  in  notes  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  approved  on  29  June  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  of  27  June  and  offered  on  3  July  to  send  troops  to  Korea.  At  the 
same  time  the  Nationalists  on  29  June  sought  American  opinion  on  the 
desirability  of  sending  troops  to  Korea;  they  added  on  the  following  day 
that  they  were  ready  to  provide  30,000  troops  with  the  best  available 
equipment,  air  transport,  and  air  and  naval  protection,  this  force  to  be 
ready  in  five  days.6  Washington  expressed  deep  appreciation  of  this  prompt 
offer  of  substantial  support,  but  intimated  that  in  view  of  the  threat 
to  Formosa,  accentuated  by  recent  communist  pronouncements,  the 
Nationalist  authorities  should  first  take  counsel  with  General  MacArthur 
before  deciding  to  deplete  their  forces  on  the  island.7  In  this  way  Washing¬ 
ton  avoided  the  embarrassment  which  the  presence  of  a  Nationalist  con¬ 
tingent  in  Korea  would  undoubtedly  have  caused.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  General  MacArthur  were  at  one  with  the  political  chiefs  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  deprecating  the  use  of  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Korea,8  but  h: 
is  not  possible  to  say  what  was  the  effect  of  this  American  decision  in 
Peking,  especially  as  the  Military  Assistance  Act,  signed  by  the  President 
on  26  July  1950, 9  made  available,  as  in  the  previous  year,  $75  million  for 
military  aid  in  the  general  area  of  China. 

General  MacArthur,  who  had  announced  on  16  July  that  the  Seventh 
Fleet  was  flying  air  patrols  off  Formosa10  (but  outside  Chinese  territorial 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  30  June  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  633. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  June  1 950. 

3  See  also  statement  by  General  Chou  on  28  June  1950  (New  China  News  Agency,  30  June  1950) 
and  an  editorial  of  29  June  1950  in  the  People's  Daily  (reproduced  in  New  China  News  Agency, 

5  Jub  !950)- 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  June  1950. 

5  New  York  Times,  5  July  1950. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  July  1950,  p.  47;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp. 
59-60;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  i949~5°>  P-  644- 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  loc.  cit.  See  also  above,  p.  348. 

8  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  2,  p.  902. 

0  Public  Law  621,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

10  New  York  Times,  16  July  1950. 
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waters)  in  implementation  of  the  President’s  directive  of  27  June,  flew 
on  31  July  to  the  island  in  order  to  confer  with  General  Chiang.’  In  a 
statement  issued  on  2  August  after  the  end  of  their  conference  the  latter 
announced  that  the  foundations  had  been  laid  for  the  joint  defence  of 
Formosa  and  for  Sino-American  military  co-operation.1  Political  con¬ 
siderations  apart,  General  MacArthur’s  visit,  occasioned  as  it  was  by  the 
instructions  received  by  him  from  the  President,  would  probably  have 
caused  less  comment  than  a  failure  by  him  to  take  counsel  with  General 
Chiang.  But  political  considerations,  so  far  from  being  absent,  were  very 
much  to  the  fore,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  conference  of  the  two 
military  leaders  was  followed  by  critical  comment  in  many  parts  of  the 
woild  and  not  least  in  Peking.  General  MacArthur’s  visit  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  resumption  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists  of  the  bombing  and 
blockadoaif  the  Chinese  mainland  appeared  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical 
consequences  of  the  proclamation  of  a  policy  of  neutralization,2  even 
though  the  bombing  was  of  the  slightest  and  the  blockade  ineffective.  The 
President  dispatched  his  special  assistant,  Mr.  Averell  Harriman,  to 
Tokyo,  where  he  arrived  on  6  August.  Four  days  later  General  MacArthur 
issued  a  statement  denying  that  his  visit  to  Formosa  had  had  any  political 
object  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  maliciously  misinterpreted  by 
ill-wishers.3  On  26  August  he  sought  further  to  explain  his  position  in  a 
cable  dispatched  at  their  request  to  a  convention  in  Chicago  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  his  message  to  the  Veterans,  General  MacArthur  said  that  he  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  misconceptions,  and  believed  that  it  was 
in  the  public  interest  for  him  to  state  his  views  on  Formosa.  The  American 
victories  in  the  Pacific  in  the  second  World  War  had,  said  the  General, 
extended  the  strategic  frontiers  of  the  U.S.A.  to  embrace  the  whole  Pacific 
Ocean,  guarded  by  a  chain  of  islands  stretching  from  the  Aleutians  to  the 
Marianas.  The  U.S.A.  could  dominate  by  air  every  Asian  port  from 
Vladivostok  to  Singapore.  If  Formosa  fell  into  enemy  hands,  however, 
a  salient  would  have  been  made  in  this  island  line,  threatening  Okinawa 
and  the  whole  American  position.  It  was  essential  to  this  position  that 
Formosa  should  not  become  an  unsinkable  hostile  aircraft-carrier. 
General  MacArthur,  proceeding  from  strategy  to  psychology,  went  on  to 
attack  those  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  Orient,  proclaimed  that  For¬ 
mosa  could  only  be  defended  at  the  cost  of  alienating  Asia.  Fie  ended  by 
acclaiming  President  Truman’s  declaration  of  policy  of  27  June  1950. 

The  publication  of  this  message  caused  embarrassment  and  anger  in 

Relazioni  Internazionali ,  12-19  August  1950,  p.  560;  The  Times,  2  August  1950:  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  657. 

2  Observer,  6  August  1950.  See  also  Manchester  Guardian  and  Populaire,  7  August  1950  and, 
for  a  defence  of  American  proceedings,  Daily  Telegraph,  9  August  1 950. 

3  The  Times,  11  August  1950.  And  see  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1,  p.  123. 
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Washington.1  Though  couched  mainly  in  strategic  terms,  General 
MacArthur’s  appraisal  had  political  implications  and  implied  in  particular 
that  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  was  an  enemy  of  the  U.S.A.,  a  con¬ 
summation  which  the  administration  as  well  as  its  European  allies  had 
wished  to  avoid.  The  President  therefore  ordered  the  General  to  withdraw 
his  message,  which  the  General  did,  but  not  before  it  had  been  published 
in  full  in  an  American  magazine.2  The  statement  was  also  entered  verba¬ 
tim  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  a  Republican  motion.3  In  an  attempt 
to  offset  the  harm  expected  from  this  public  expression  of  the  General’s 
views,  the  White  House  immediately  published  on  28  August  a  letter  from 
the  President  to  Mr.  Austin,  supporting  the  latter’s  more  authoritative 
and  less  inflammatory  expose  of  American  policy.4  But  again  the  harm 
had  been  done. 

In  a  broadcast  on  1  September  President  Truman  declared  that  the 
U.S.A.  wanted  neither  Formosa  nor  any  part  of  Asia.  He  also  said  that 
the  Seventh  Fleet  would  leave  the  Formosan  Straits  at  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War.5  Mr.  Acheson  announced  on  6  September  that  military 
supplies  to  Formosa  would  be  limited  to  what  were,  in  General  MacArthur’s 
opinion,  needed  to  defend  the  island.6  On  3  October  a  Survey  Mission 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  island  immediately  after  General  MacArthur’s 
visit  was  withdrawn,  but  orders  to  the  Seventh  Fleet  remained  in  force 
and  an  advance  contingent  of  the  Thirteenth  U.S.  Air  Force  remained  on 
the  island.7  At  the  conference  on  Wake  Island  on  15  October  Formosa  was 
not  discussed.  The  President  told  the  conference  that  he  and  General 
MacArthur  were  in  agreement,  and  this  was  taken  to  mean  that  they  had 
discussed  the  matter  and  reached  agreement.  In  fact,  however,  it  subse¬ 
quently  transpired  that  they  had  only  agreed  that  it  need  not  be  discussed 
at  the  conference.8 

At  the  date  of  the  conference  on  Wake  Island  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  leave  the  Formosan  question  on  one  side,  since  the  successes  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  and  the  optimistic  report  of  General  MacArthur 
to  the  conference  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  Korean  W ar  would  soon 
be  ended  and  that  thereupon  American  policy  concerning  Formosa  could 


1  For  circumstances  attending  the  publication  and  cancellation  of  this  message  see  Military 
Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  4,  pp.  2586  seqq.  See  also  above,  p.  348. 

2  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  1  September  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  28  August  1950. 

3  Congressional  Record,  28  August  1950,  pp.  13575-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  660. 

4  See  above,  p.  493. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  11  September  1950,  pp.  407-10. 

6  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  September  1950. 

7  Ibid.  6  October  1950.  American  jet  fighters  had  begun  to  arrive  on  Formosa  on  4  August 
I950. 

8  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1,  pp.  40-41  and  278  and  Part  2,  p.  928.  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  denied  that  he  advocated  an  American  occupation  of  the  island;  he  was  only  intent  on 
preventing  it  from  falling  into  enemy  hands:  ibid.  Part  1,  pp.  124-5. 
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be  reconsidered  in  less  complicated  circumstances.  But  at  this  point  a  new 
issue  presented  itself  which,  like  that  of  Formosa,  embarrassingly  combined 
military  and  political  aspects.  This  was  the  question  whether  or  not  to 
cross  the  38th  parallel,  and  it  obtruded  itself  at  this  time  as  a  consequence 
of  the  successes  of  the  American  landings  at  Inchon  on  13  September. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  when  the  allies  were  retreating  and 
were  later  confined  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  the  question 
of  crossing  the  38th  parallel  was  not  a  pressing  one,  although  it  had  been 
raised  in  the  American  press  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July1  and  was 
implicit  in  a  series  of  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  in  favour  of  a 
united  Korea — which  resolutions  were  expressly  referred  to  in  the  first 
resolution  passed  by  the  Security  Council  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Mr. 
Austin’s  speech  in  the  Security  Council  on  10  August  was  held2  to  mean 
that  Washington  had  the  crossing  of  the  parallel  under  consideration  and 
was  concerned  first  and  foremost  with  the  declared  goal  of  creating  a  free, 
unified  and  independent  Korea.3  The  South  Koreans  had  no  hesitation 
in  forming  or  expressing  the  view  that  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
should  continue  their  advance  until  they  reached  the  Manchurian  border,4 
but  the  American  administration’s  wider  preoccupations  made  a  decision 
more  difficult,  and  on  23  August  President  Truman  was  said  not  yet  to 
have  made  up  his  mind.5 

The  sudden  reversal  of  military  fortune  occasioned  by  the  landings  at 
Inchon  transformed  discussion  on  this  matter  into  an  urgent  political  and 
military  question.  The  South  Koreans  were  in  favour  of  exploiting  success 
by  continuing  up  to  the  Yalu  River,  and  expressed  dismay  at  the  prospect 
of  a  halt  by  the  Americans.6  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Menzies  told  the 
Australian  Parliament  on  27  September  that  the  three  principal  Powers 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  except  with 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations.7  On  28  September  President  Truman 
was  vague  at  his  press  conference.8  M.  Schuman  said  on  the  same  day 
that  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  should  cross  only  if  military  necessity 
so  required  and  that  they  should  do  no  more  and  no  less  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  from  a  military  point  of  view.9  Mr.  Bevin  spoke  on  29  September  in 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  July  1950. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  11  August  1950. 

3  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  no.  27,  pp.  3-1 1.  See  also  Mr.  Austin’s  speech 
in  the  Security  Council  on  17  August  1950  (ibid.  no.  30,  pp.  4-8). 

4  See  for  instance  a  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  on  2  August  1950:  New  York  Times, 

3  August  1950. 

s  Ibid.  24  August  1950.  See  also  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Acheson  at  his  press  conference 
on  30  August  1950.  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  a  decision  on  this  point  would  be  announced  by 
the  United  Nations  and  not  by  the  U.S.A.:  Manchester  Guardian,  31  August  1950. 

6  Sunday  Times,  17  September  1950;  Daily  Telegraph,  18  September  1950;  New  York  Times, 

20  and  26  September  1950. 

7  New  York  Times,  28  September  1950. 

8  Ibid.  29  September  1950. 


9  Ibid. 
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a  sense  which  was  interpreted  as  favouring  a  crossing.1  But  India  strongly 
opposed  the  crossing.  These  hesitations  and  disagreements  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  hope  that  the  whole  question  would  solve  itself  with  the 
surrender  of  the  North  Korean  forces,  or  that  at  least  North  Korean 
strength  would  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  South  Koreans  would  be 
able  to  finish  the  fighting  without  help  from  the  other  units  under  General 
MacArthur’s  command.  From  the  military  point  of  view  a  decision  to 
halt  at  this  imaginary  line  was  particularly  senseless,  since  ships  and  air¬ 
craft  of  the  United  Nations  had  been  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing 
it  during  the  war.  Politically,  however,  much  greater  significance  attached 
to  the  movements  of  the  land  forces. 

On  2  October  American  representatives  at  Lake  Success  said  that  the 
United  Nations  Commander  had  full  power  to  operate  without  receiving 
fresh  instructions.2  This  somewhat  cryptic  statement  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  General  MacArthur  was  empowered  to  operate  against  the 
enemy  in  any  part  of  Korea.  It  was  followed  two  days  later  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Political  Committee  of  a  resolution  which,  originally  put  for¬ 
ward  on  30  September,  gave  further,  though  still  oblique,  support  to  the 
case  for  crossing  the  parallel.  This  resolution  recommended  that  appro¬ 
priate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  stable  conditions  throughout  Korea,  that 
elections  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  Korean  government, 
that  all  sections  and  representative  bodies  of  the  Korean  population — 
northern  and  southern — be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  restoring  peace,  holding  elections  and  establishing  a  unified  government, 
that  United  Nations  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  that  all 
necessary  measures  be  taken  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  the  Political  Committee  recommended  that  a  new  and 
enlarged  commission,  to  be  called  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (UNCURK),  be  established  to 
take  over  the  functions  of  UNCOK,  to  represent  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic 
Korea  and  to  exercise  responsibility  in  such  matters  relating  to  rehabilita¬ 
tion  as  the  General  Assembly  or  its  Interim  Committee  might  determine. 
These  resolutions  again  emphasized  the  basic  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  to  remove  the  artificial  division  represented  by  the  38th  parallel. 
They  were  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  by  47-5-8  on  7  October.3 
In  India,  as  well  as  in  China,  they  were  regarded  as  an  unwarranted 
affront  to  Peking,  which  might  justly  insist  on  being  consulted  on  any 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  September  1950.  2  New  York  Times,  3  October  1950. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  376  (V),  pp.  9-10; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  668. 
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settlement  of  affairs  so  near  to  its  borders.1  A  few  hours  after  the  adoption 

of  these  resolutions,  on  8  October,  American  troops  crossed  the  c-8th 
parallel.2 

During  the  month  which  elapsed  between  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel 
and  General  MacArthur’s  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  5  November 
on  Chinese  intervention,  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  made  steady 
advances  and  reached,  on  26  October,  the  northern  frontier  of  Korea. 
After  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  had 
decided  to  enter  the  war,  this  advance  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  contribu¬ 
tory  cause  of  the  Chinese  decision,  and  in  the  confusion  and  dismay  which 
followed  the  successful  Chinese  counter-attack  at  the  end  of  November 
it  was  further  argued  that  General  MacArthur’s  advance  had  been  not 
only  politically  unwise  but  had  also  been  made  in  defiance  of  orders. 
Even  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  in  their  criticism  of  the 
General  blamed  him  for  the  inadequacy  of  his  intelligence  services.  These 
critics  maintained  that  the  General  and  his  staff  had  underestimated 
Chinese  strength,  had  formed  on  insufficient  evidence  the  view  that  the 
Chinese  would  not  be  provoked  by  an  advance  to  the  Yalu  River,  and 
had  crowned  their  errors  by  launching  an  ill-timed  offensive  on  24  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  critics  reserved  some  of  their  blame  for  the  United  Nations, 
whose  directives  were  held  to  be  less  explicit  than  they  might  have  been.’ 
General  MacArthur  retorted  by  stating  that  he  had  received  no  suggestion 
from  any  authoritative  source  that  he  should  halt  at  the  38th  parallel,  at 
Pyongyang,  or  at  any  other  line  short  of  the  frontier.3  At  a  press  conference 
on  29  November  President  Truman  expressly  denied  that  the  General  had 
exceeded  his  authority,4  and  the  British  Foreign  Office  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  despite  the  view  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Shinwell, 

1  See  below,  p.  510,  for  the  Indian  attitude. 

The  Political  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly  rejected  counter-proposals  put  forward 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposed  on  2  October  in  the  Political  Committee  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  American  and  other  troops;  the  holding  of 
elections  throughout  Korea  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission  consisting  of  North  and  South 
Koreans  elected  by  their  respective  Assemblies  and  observed  by  a  United  Nations  Committee 
whose  members  would  include  representatives  of  states  bordering  on  Korea;  the  working  out  of 
a  plan  for  relief  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council;  and  the  consideration  by  the  Security 
Council  of  Korean  membership  of  the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  a  single  Korean  government 
should  be  established  (A/C.  1/567:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda 
Item  24,  p.  9).  Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  proposed  in  two  separate  resolutions  that  UNCOK  should 
be  dissolved  and  that  bombing  in  Korea  be  prohibited  (A/C.  1/569  and  A/C.  1/568  respectively). 

3  New  York  Times,  30  November  1950,  and  see  also  a  statement  issued  in  Tokyo  on  10  Novem¬ 
ber  denying  charges  of  disregarding  the  purposes  of  his  superiors  and  of  provoking  the  Chinese: 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  1 1  November  1950.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  believed  that  the  case 
for  stopping  at  the  waist  of  Korea  had  been  put  forward  (in  Washington  at  least,  if  not  in  Tokyo) 
by  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  on  15  November  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of  Lords: 

‘.  .  .  the  danger  of  our  present  position  is  that  we  have,  if  anything,  advanced  too  far.  We  have 
reached  a  point  when  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication  are  not  in  Korea  at  all,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  attacked  without  grave  diplomatic  risks.’  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  169,  col.  281. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  November  1950. 
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who  said  in  a  speech  on  3  December  that  the  General  appeared  to  have  gone 
beyond  what  the  British  authorities  understood  to  be  his  objectives.1 

In  the  following  year  General  MacArthur  told  the  Senate  Committees 
which  were  investigating  the  military  situation  in  the  I  ar  East  that  his 
original  mission  had  been  to  clear  the  whole  of  Korea,  that  the  crossing  of 
the  parallel  had  been  authorized  in  a  personal  message  to  him  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  that  it  was  in  complete  accordance  with  all  the  direc¬ 
tives  received  by  him,  and  that  his  actions  had  been  reported  by  him  in 
detail  and  daily.2 

The  parallel  was  crossed  in  face  of  a  serious  warning  from  General  Chou.3 
Accumulating  evidence  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  Chinese  armies 
in  Manchuria  and  of  the  move  of  Chinese  soldiers  into  Korea  was  duly 
transmitted  from  Tokyo  to  Washington,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
November  both  capitals  were  considering  retaliatory  measures,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  allowing  American  aircraft  ‘in  hot  pursuit’  to  cross  the  Manchurian 
border  and  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces  on  Formosa.4  Unable  to  pursue  enemy  aircraft  or  to 
bomb  their  bases  the  United  Nations  Commander  was,  as  he  himself  said, 
placed  under  ‘an  enormous  handicap  without  precedent  in  military 
history’.5 

The  State  Department  consulted  six  of  the  other  states  which  had  troops 
fighting  in  Korea.  These  all  considered  that  to  permit  infractions  of  the 
Manchurian  frontier  by  aircraft  in  hot  pursuit  would  be  unwise  and 
undesirable.  This  proposal  was  then  dropped.6  The  exchanges  were  not 
made  public  at  the  time  and  cannot,  therefore,  unless  they  became  known 
in  Peking  by  tortuous  channels,  have  influenced  Peking’s  decision  to 
intervene  in  the  war.  Peking  must  have  been  aware  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  ‘enormous  handicap’  and  have  at  least  guessed  that  he  would  be 
seeking  ways  of  minimizing  it.  Peking  would  probably  not  know  that  this 
particular  method  had  been  rejected. 

Similarly  it  was  obvious  that  hostile  concentrations  of  troops  presented 
the  United  Nations  Commander  with  a  target  which,  on  purely  military 
grounds,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bomb.  General  MacArthur  wished 
Peking  to  be  informed  that  if  these  Chinese  troops  were  brought  into  the 

1  The  Times,  4  December  1950.  A  question  put  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  20  November  asked  for  information  about  the  General’s  instructions  and  referred  at  the 
same  time  to  overt  disobedience  by  him  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  481,  coll.  29-30).  Both  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Paris  criticism  mounted  during  the  last  week  of  November  and  the  first  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  and  there  were  rumours  of  his  possible  replacement.  See  for  instance  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  29  November  1950  and  New  York  Times,  30  November  1950. 

2  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  1 ,  p.  245. 

3  See  above,  p.  495. 

4  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  2,  pp.  964-5. 

5  New  York  Times,  2  December  1950. 

6  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3,  pp.  1 722-4  and  p.  1 737. 
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fighting,  the  U.S.A.  would  be  at  war  with  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic 
and  would  bomb  certain  targets  within  its  bounds.1  General  MacArthur 
thereby  exposed  himself  to  attacks  by  those  who,  whether  out  of  fear  or 
malice,  accused  him  of  seeking  or  precipitating  a  war  with  China.  The 
general  himself  later  declared  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  throw  Ameri¬ 
can  armies  into  China  must  be  a  lunatic.2 

Fina%>  General  MacArthur  wished  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
rvorean  front  by  allowing  General  Chiang  to  use  his  forces  for  this  purpose 
in  any  way  that  he  pleased  and  by  giving  American  logistical  support  to 
whatever  venture  upon  which  he  decided  to  embark.  Such  ventures 
might  include  raids  on  the  Chinese  coast,  a  major  assault  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  or  infiltration  into  Indo-China.3  How  Peking  construed  General 
MacArthur  s  intentions  and  influence  is  not  known.  In  Washington  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  knowing  more  than  the  general  about 
their  allies  and  assessing  the  value  of  those  allies  somewhat  higher,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  risks  involved  in  the  general’s  policy  of  boldness  were  too 
great..  Even  after  Chinese  full-scale  intervention  had  become  apparent, 
Washington  persisted  in  its  refusal  to  reverse  the  policy  of  neutralizing 
Formosa  or  to  treat  General  Chiang  as  an  ally.4 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  s  ideas  on  the  waging  of  the  war  in  the  east,  the  very  existence  of 
these  \  iews  in  high  places  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked  and  pondered  in 
Peking.  And  Peking  could,  if  mistakenly,  yet  not  entirely  without  reason, 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  was  at  stake. 
If  that  were  so,  then  Peking  might  well  decide  without  any  other  reason  to 
make  war.  What  is  not  known  is  whether  Peking  did  go  to  war  for  that 
or  for  some  other  reason. 

Chinese  intervention  again  raised  the  question  of  Russian  complicity 
in  Korea.  Whereas  it  was  not  impossible  to  believe  that  the  North  Koreans 
might  have  taken  aggressive  action  without  Russian  knowledge  or  consent, 
it  was  considerably  more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  would  do  so’ 

1  Ibid.  Part  i,  pp.  21  and  259-61. 

2  Ibid.  Part  1,  pp.  29  and  103. 

Ibid.  Part  1,  pp.  22-25,  4D  17^~9  and  280;  Part  2,  pp.  903  and  962.  General  Bradley  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  logistical  help  required  of  the  U.S.A.  would  be  very  considerable:  Part  2 
pp.  742,  886  and  891. 

4  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  said  in  Washington  on  29  November  that  the  Nationalists’  offer  to  send 
troops  to  Korea  still  stood  {New  iork  Times,  30  November  1950).  Since  the  United  Nations’ 
forces  were  now  under  heavy  pressure,  some  Americans  would  have  liked  to  accept  the  offer. 
Senator  Lodge  urged  on  2  December  that  Chinese  Nationalist  units  be  sent  to  relieve  other  units 
m  Korea,  and  Senator  MacCarthy  characteristically  said  on  the  same  day  that  the  President 
should  be  impeached  if  he  refused  the  offer  (ibid.  3  December  1950).  On  5  December  General 
Ghiang  repeated  his  offer  at  a  press  conference  ( New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  December  1950), 
and  three  days  later  he  suggested  that  the  United  Nations  provide  air  and  naval  support  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  landing  on  the  Chinese  mainland  ( South  China  Morning  Post,  9  December 
1950)- 
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for  by  November  operations  in  Korea  were  clearly  no  gay  adventure  but 
grim  warfare.  The  Chinese  would  have  been  woefully  improvident  if  they 
had  not  sought  Russian  help  in  supplying  the  forces  which  they  were  about 
to  commit  against  powerful  modern  armies  and  in  providing  these  forces 
with  air  support. 


(v)  Indian  Mediation 

The  first  moves  made  by  the  Security  Council  after  the  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Korea  were,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  designed  to  check 
aggression.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  on  25  and  27  June  and 
the  prompt  and  strong  support  given  by  Washington  were  generally 
welcomed  by  those  who  remembered  the  failures  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  act  in  the  face  of  similar  situations.  Two  things  required  to  be  done: 
to  check  aggression  and  to  restore  peace.  History  and  logic  both  seemed  to 
teach  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  aggres¬ 
sion.  If,  therefore,  the  first  moves  were  bellicose  rather  than  conciliatory 
this  seemed  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  putting  first  things  first,  and  there  was 
little  criticism  in  non-communist  countries  of  the  policy  of  the  Security 
Council  in  seeking  first  of  all  to  assert  its  authority.  Nevertheless,  the 
mediatory  tasks  of  the  Council  were  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  partly 
because  many  members  of  the  United  Nations  were  alarmed  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  extension  of  the  conflict  to  world- wide  dimensions,  and  partly 
because  certain  nations,  of  which  India  was  the  most  prominent,  had  from 
the  first  reserved  for  themselves  the  role  of  mediator. 

The  Indian  government  was  determined  before  all  else  to  prevent  a 
general  war  and  was  prepared  to  suffer  or  ignore  much  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  Korean  War  began  and  the  U.S.A.  took  up  the  challenge,  India 
concluded  that  the  two  great  Powers  had  brought  the  world  to  the  verge 
of  a  third  general  war  and  that  India’s  mission  was  to  try  to  save  mankind 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  Indian  Cabinet  accepted,  at  a  meeting  on 
29  June  1950,  the  two  resolutions  which  had  then  been  passed  by  the 
Security  Council.1  The  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Socialist  Party 
also  supported  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations,2  although  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  more  leftward  United  Socialist  Organization 
said  that  India  should  remain  aloof  and  confine  itself  to  mediation.3  At 
the  other  end  of  the  political  spectrum  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  was  critical 
of  the  government.4  At  the  same  time  the  government  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  making  it  clear  that  although  India  was  giving  general  support  to 
the  U.S.A.  and  other  nations  constituting  the  majority  in  the  Security 

1  S/1520;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Crisis,  pp.  42-43;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  June 
1950.  Sir  Benegal  Rau  abstained  from  voting  on  the  second  resolution,  but  did  so  only  for  lack 
of  instructions. 

2  Hindu,  1  July  1950. 


3  Statesman,  2  July  1950. 


4  Hindu,  4  July  1950. 
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Council,  Indian  foreign  policy  in  general  remained  unchanged  and  that 

in  particular,  the  Indian  attitude  towards  the  struggle  in  Indo-China 
was  still  the  same. 

On  3  July  it  became  known  that  Sir  Benegal  Rau  was  considering  steps 
ttqcb?  a  n!eetinS  of  exalted  representatives  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Uf  p  ,  R-  At, the  same  time  India  adhered  to  its  view  that  the  admission 
ot  Peking  to  the  United  Nations  was  an  essential  first  step  in  the  easing  of 
international  tension.  At  his  press  conference  on  7  July  Pandit  Nehru 
enounced  the  action  of  the  North  Koreans,  declaring  that  the  invasion 
had  been  made  on  a  large  scale  and  had  been  well  planned.1 2  He  said  that 
India  had  made  no  offer  of  mediation  and  had  no  intention  of  doing 
so  unless  so  requested.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  admission  of 
eking  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  return  of  a  Russian  representative 
to  the  Security  Council  were  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  to 
function  and  to  restore  peace  in  Korea.  Indian  diplomacy  would  work 
towards  these  ends,  but  so  far  no  definite  proposal  had  been  made  for  a 
meeting  between  President  Truman  and  Marshal  Stalin.  On  7  July  India 
abstained  from  voting  when  the  Security  Council  passed  its  third  resolu¬ 
tion  setting  up  a  unified  United  Nations  command. 

On  13  July  Pandit  Nehru  addressed  identical  letters  to  Marshal  Stalin 
and  to  Mr.  Acheson.3  He  explained  that  India’s  purpose  was  to  localize 
the  conflict  and  to  facilitate  peaceful  settlement  by  breaking  the  deadlock 
in  the  Security  Council,  so  that  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  might  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R.  resume  its  place  in  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  and  these  two  together  with  the  U.S.A.  find  the  basis  for  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  Korea.  This  demarche  evoked  a  tribute  from 
Mr.  Trygve  Lie  and  was  also  welcomed  by  Marshal  Stalin  in  a  reply  on 
J5  JU^Y-  Marshal  Stalin  added  that  the  Security  Council  should  see  and 
hear  representatives  of  North  Korea.4 5 

Mr.  Acheson  replied  on  18  July.3  He  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
U.S.A.  was  to  support  with  all  available  means  the  resolve  of  the  United 
Nations  to  repel  the  armed  attack  in  Korea,  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  aggression.  Mr.  Acheson  went 
on  to  say  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  was  the  most 
serious  circumstance  with  which  the  United  Nations  could  be  faced,  and 
that  the  ending  of  aggression  ought  not  to  be  made  contingent  upon 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  4  July  1950. 

2  The  Times,  8  July  1950. 

I  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  1950,  p.  v 70;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  705. 

Pandit  Nehru  acknowledged  Marshal  Stalin’s  reply  in  a  further  note  on  16  July  For  the 
correspondence  between  Pandit  Nehru  and  Marshal  Stalin  see  Soviet  News,  19  July  1950-  New 
lark  Times,  18  July  1950  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  707. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  July  1950,  pp.  170-x;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
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the  determination  of  any  other  question.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Russians  coming  to  the  Security  Council  except  the  decision  of  the 
Russians  themselves,  while  the  dispute  about  Chinese  representation  must 
be  decided  on  its  merits  by  the  United  Nations,  there  being  a  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  on  this  question.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
rival  Chinese  claimants  should  not  be  dictated  by  aggression  or  by  any 
other  conduct  amounting  to  duress  upon  the  United  Nations. 

Pandit  Nehru  replied  to  Mr.  Acheson  on  19  July.1  The  suggestions 
made  by  India  for  breaking  the  deadlock  in  the  Security  Council  had  been 
designed  to  facilitate  the  common  objective  of  maintaining  peace  and 
security.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  India  had  renewed  its  efforts,  begun 
when  it  recognized  the  communist  regime  in  China  on  30  December  1949, 
to  secure  the  admission  of  that  regime  to  the  organizations  and  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations.  India  had  hoped  that  the  admission  of  Peking  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  more  favourable  atmosphere  for  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  matters  in  Korea.2 

This  first  Indian  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Korea  was  a 
failure.  Washington  was  convinced  that  it  was  better  to  fight  the  aggres¬ 
sors  than  to  secure  peace  by  making  concessions,  which  it  had  refused  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  and  was  the  more  unwilling  to  grant  when  the 
only  new  factor  in  the  situation  was  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  United 
Nations.  India  announced  on  29  July  1950  that  Indian  Army  medical 
units  would  be  sent  to  Korea  but  declined  to  send  fighting  troops,  for 
which  decision  its  strained  relations  with  Pakistan  were  held  to  be  sufficient 
excuse.3  A  special  session  of  Parliament  opened  on  31  July  with  an  address 
by  President  Prasad,  who  emphasized  Indian  support  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  and  insisted  that  Pandit  Nehru’s  initiative  had  been 
intended  to  strengthen  the  moral  force  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  no  way 
to  condone  aggression.4  Pandit  Nehru  himself  spoke  on  3  August,  opening 
a  two  days’  debate.5  He  left  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  North  Koreans  to 
be  aggressors,  even  while  he  maintained  that  in  other  respects  the  South 
Korean  regime  was  far  from  admirable.  He  told  Parliament  that  the  first 
things  were  to  localize  the  conflict  and  to  explore  ways  of  stopping  the  war 
and  of  ensuring  that  the  Koreans  might  decide  the  future  of  Korea.  He 
again  asserted  that  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  government  in  Peking  as 
the  government  of  China,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Security  Council,  had 
been  a  big  mistake,  and  he  defended  the  Indian  decision  to  withhold 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  31  July  1 95°i  P-  1 7 1 5  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1 949~5°> 
p.  708. 

2  For  Pandit  Nehru’s  attitude  in  making  his  proposals  of  13  July  see  further  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  published  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  11  September  1 95°- 

3  S/1647.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  1  August  1950. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  12-19  August  1950,  p.  560;  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1950; 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  708. 
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material  support  from  the  United  Nations  on  the  grounds  that  the  giving 
of  such  aid  would  be  likely  to  enlarge  western  misunderstanding  of  the 
needs  and  the  mind  of  Asia. 

For  the  next  month  and  more  there  was  little  scope  for  mediation,  but 
the  situation  was  altered  by  the  successful  American  landings  at  Inchon  on 
*5  September,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  rumours  later  in  the  month 
of  North  Korean  approaches  to  India,  possibly  instigated  by  Moscow. 
That  any  such  approaches  had  been  made  was  denied  in  Delhi,  but  the 
plight  of  the  North  Korean  forces  opened  the  way  both  for  speculation  and 
for  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  activity.  It  was  reported1  that  an  armistice 
might  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Koreans 
behind  the  38th  parallel;  the  return  of  American  units  to  the  positions 
held  by  them  before  15  September;  the  occupation  of  the  rest  of  South 
Korea  by  other  units  of  the  United  Nations;  and  the  holding  of  elections 
throughout  the  whole  of  Korea  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations.  Rumours  of  a  settlement  along  these  or  similar  lines  continued 
to  be  heard  until  the  end  of  September,  and  it  is  possible  that  proposals 
were  made  by  the  North  Koreans  to  the  United  Nations  through  Delhi  but 
that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  India  refused  to  transmit  them.2 

The  Indian  attitude  to  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  was  clear.  While 
recognizing  the  military  arguments  in  favour  of  continuing  the  advance, 
India  felt  sure  that  the  political  arguments  in  a  contrary  sense  were  para¬ 
mount.  It  was  perhaps  easier  for  India  as  a  non-combatant  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  but  there  was  also  a  deeper  difference  of  outlook.  The 
U.S.A.  and  others  regarded  the  test  in  Korea  in  the  light  of  a  penal  action, 
whose  principal  object  was  the  punishment  of  an  aggressor;  to  Indian 
opinion,  however,  the  Korean  issue  was  more  like  a  civil  action,  whose 
principal  object  was  the  righting  of  a  wrong.  To  India,  therefore,  the 
retreat  of  the  North  Koreans  behind  the  38th  parallel  meant  that  the 
United  Nations  had  accomplished  their  task  of  defending  South  Korea. 
The  wrong  had  been  righted.  This  was  the  time  to  call  a  halt,  the  more  so 
as  India,  not  yet  disturbed  by  Chinese  action  in  Tibet,3  still  looked  on  the 
maintenance  or  establishment  of  good  relations  between  Delhi  and  Peking 
as  a  major  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  a  press  conference  on 
30  September  Pandit  Nehru  read  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  there 
should  be  no  crossing  of  the  parallel  until  other  means  of  settlement  had 
been  explored.4  He  supported  the  aim  of  creating  a  free  and  unified 
Korea;  he  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans;  he  repeated  the 

1  Ibid.  28  September  1950.  See  also  Le  Monde,  19,  20,  23,  25  and  30  September  1950;  New 
York  Times,  20  and  28  September  1950;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  September  1950;  Corriere 
della  Sera,  28  September  1950;  and  South  China  Morning  Post,  29  September  1950. 

2  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  29  September  1950. 

3  See  above,  p.  366. 

4  Observer,  1  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  709. 
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view,  which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Indians,  that  President  Rhee’s 
administration  had  left  much  to  be  desired ;  and  he  urged  once  more  that 
the  admission  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  to  the  United  Nations  was 
essential  and  that  events  since  25  June  had  made  this  more  rather  than 
less  desirable. 

The  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  30  September  and  approved  by  the  Assembly  itself  on 
7  October1  did  not,  as  Pandit  Nehru  explained  at  a  press  conference  on 
16  October,2  commend  themselves  to  India.  India  felt  that  Peking  was 
justified  in  opposing  any  attempt  to  settle  the  future  of  Korea  without 
consulting  Peking,  for  the  nature  of  a  Korean  settlement  was  by  virtue  of 
the  ineluctable  facts  of  geography  of  greater  concern  to  China  than  to  any 
other  Power.  The  United  Nations  resolutions  on  the  unification  of  Korea 
and  the  establishment  of  UNCURK,  though  not  essentially  anti-Chinese, 
constituted  on  this  view  a  major  infraction  of  Chinese  interests,  and  their 
formal  consequence  in  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  certainly  alienated 
Delhi  from  Washington.  India  refused  to  join  UNCURK,  and  became 
more  critical  of  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  grounds, 
expressed  by  Pandit  Nehru,  that  their  latest  resolutions  seemed  likely  to 
extend  the  war  at  a  time  when  the  North  Korean  collapse  opened  the  way 
to  a  peaceful  solution.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  at  his  press 
conference,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  foreign  policy  in  any  country  must  be 
wrong  if  it  were  based  on  a  failure  to  recognize  that  China,  a  great  Asian 
nation,  was  more  solid,  unified  and  centralized  than  ever  before. 

Between  the  identification  of  Chinese  units  in  Korea  at  the  beginning 
of  November  and  the  advance  of  the  United  Nations  forces  on  24  Novem¬ 
ber  the  principal  question  before  would-be  pacificators  was  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Chinese  communists  might  be  induced  to  retrace  their 
steps  into  Manchuria.  It  was  reported3  that  the  Chinese  might  be  willing 
to  withdraw  if  a  buffer  zone  were  created  south  of  the  Manchurian  border 
and  under  North  Korean  control;  if  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  Formosan  waters;  if  the  U.S.  A.  withdrew  their  recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists;  and  if  Washington  were  to  declare  that  no  more 
material  help  would  be  given  to  the  Nationalists.  These  terms,  if  they 
were  in  fact  so  precisely  formulated  and  presented,  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  now  victorious  Americans,  who  seemed  to  discount  the  Chinese 
threat  and  to  believe  that,  in  so  far  as  such  a  threat  existed,  it  could  be 
averted  by  resoluteness  in  the  Security  Council. 

After  the  Chinese  had  retaliated  in  force  in  the  last  week  in  November 
and  after  Mr.  Attlee  had  visited  Washington  in  order  to  repair  the  cracks 


1  See  above,  p.  506. 

2  New  York  Times,  17  October  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  710. 

3  Manchester  Guardian ,  18  November  1950. 
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m  the  western  alliance,  India  turned  once  more  to  the  attempt  to  stop 
the  war  through  the  mediation  of  a  group  of  neutral  Powers.  Now,  how- 

CVw  u-  appeals  of  the  neutrals  had  to  be  addressed  to  Peking  and  not 
to  Washmgton,  and  on  5  December  eleven  states1  appealed  to  Peking  and 

o  e  IN  orth  Koreans  to  declare  their  intention  not  to  cross  the  38th  parallel 
opeaking  in  Parliament  on  the  next  day,  Pandit  Nehru  said  that  this  new 
attempt  to  negotiate  might  fail  but  that  it  had  to  be  made  because  its 
failure  meant  war.  Pandit  Nehru  was  in  favour  of  including  Formosa  in 
any  negotiations  and  he  was  also  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  atom 
bomb  in  any  place  or  at  any  time.2 

There  followed  a  week  during  which  contending  parties  jockeyed  for 
positions  in  the  United  Nations.  On  5  December  the  Steering  Committee 
0  1  ij  Gener^  Assembly  had  decided  by  1 0-2-1 3  that  the  Assembly 
should  immediately  take  into  consideration  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea. 
On  the  next  day  the  Assembly,  by  51-5-4,  added  to  its  agenda  a  new  item 
on  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  and  referred  it  to  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee,  where  six  states4  revived  the  resolution  on  Chinese  intervention 
which  had  been  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Security  Council  at  the  end 
of  November.5  The  U.S.S.R.  thereupon  reintroduced  its  proposals  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea.6  Sir  Benegal  Rau  then  intro¬ 
duced  two  further  sets  of  proposals :  the  one,  sponsored  by  thirteen  states, 
suggesting  the  creation  of  a  committee  of  three  (the  President  of  the 
Assembly  and  two  others)  to  seek  a  basis  for  a  cease-fire;  and  the  other, 
sponsored  by  twelve  states,  suggesting  a  conference  for  the  equitable  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  in  the  Far  East  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.7  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Benegal  the  Political  Committee 
decided  to  give  priority  to  the  cease-fire  proposals  over  all  others  and 
adopted  them.  The  U.S.S.R.  protested  that  this  was  but  a  manoeuvre 
to  enable  the  U.S.A.  to  gain  time  to  re-form  their  forces,8  but  the  cease-fire 
proposals  were  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  14  December  by  52-5-1. 9 
The  cease-fire  committee  was  accordingly  established,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Entezam,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Sir  Benegal  Rau 
and  Mr.  Lester  Pearson. 

Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Persia,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Syria  and  the  Yemen:  The  Times,  6  December  1950;  Cmd.  7366,  Annex  10,  p.  24;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  713. 

2  New  York  Herald.  Tribune,  8  December  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  713. 

3  The  U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia  opposing  and  India  abstaining. 

4  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Norway,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 

5  See  above>  P-  497-  6  A/C.  1/640. 

7  A/C.  1/641  and  A/C.  1/642;  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee, 
415th  Meeting,  pp.  433-4. 

8  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  324th  Plenary  Meeting,  p.  656. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  384  (V),  p.  15; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  714.  The  Russian  bloc  opposed  and  Nationalist  China  ab¬ 
stained. 
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Sir  Benegal  Rau  had  already  conferred  on  9  December  with  General 
Wu,  who  was  reported  to  have  said  that  Peking  wished  to  stop  the  war  as 
soon  as  possible.  Encouraged  by  Sir  Benegal’s  apparently  promising 
contacts  with  General  Wu,  the  cease-fire  committee  sent  to  Peking  on 
16  December  a  cable,  stating  its  readiness  to  hold  conversations  with 
Chinese  representatives  at  any  convenient  place.1  On  the  same  day, 
however,  General  Wu  said  that  the  cease-fire  plan  was  no  more  than  a 
device  to  give  the  United  Nations  forces  a  breathing-space.  The  Chinese 
would  not  withdraw,  he  said,  unless  the  United  Nations  withdrew  their 
troops  from  Korea,  the  U.S.A.  withdrew  their  fleet  from  Formosan 
waters,  and  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  were  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization.2  Three  days  later  General  Wu  left  Lake  Success 
to  return  to  China,  and  on  22  December  General  Chou  attacked  the 
cease-fire  group  in  a  broadcast  speech.3  On  26  December  the  Chinese 
crossed  the  38th  parallel.  This  re-crossing  of  the  parallel  and  the  Chinese 
rebuff  to  the  cease-fire  committee  cast  gloom  over  the  last  days  of  the  year 
at  Lake  Success.  The  neutral  group  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  Assembly  and  in  having  the  cease-fire  proposals  discussed  before  the 
six-Power  resolution  on  Chinese  aggression,  but  the  neutrals  had  failed 
to  gain  the  ear  of  Peking.  And  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  the 
Chinese  launched  a  second  major  offensive. 

1  A/C.  1  /643 :  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  76,  p.  7 ;  Cmd. 
8366,  Annex  13,  pp.  26-27;  United  States  Policy  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  pp.  29-30;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  716. 

2  The  Times,  18  December  1950. 

3  A/C. 1/643,  PP-  8-10;  Cmd.  8366,  Annex  13,  pp.  29-32;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  716. 
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1.  International  Peace  and  Security 

The  first  task  of  the  United  Nations,  acting  in  this  respect  through  the 
Security  Council  in  the  first  place,1  was  to  keep  the  peace  and  avert  threats 
to  peace.  In  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  the  Security  Council  took 
cognizance  of  disputes  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  its  record  in  the 
handling  of  these  disputes  had  not  earned  for  it  any  high  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  United  Nations,  with  the  result  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
collective  idea,  as  an  efficacious  approach  to  disputes  of  this  kind,  began 
to  be  increasingly  questioned.  The  collective  idea  itself  began  to  be  un¬ 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  older  methods  of  ad  hoc  diplomacy,  based 
upon  the  empirical  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests.2  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  supporters  of  the  United  Nations  sought  to  introduce  reforms 
which  would  enable  them  to  take  prompter  and  more  effective  action. 
These  reforms  had  for  their  object  the  strengthening  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  central  organs  of  the  United  Nations;  they  rested  there¬ 
fore  on  a  tacit  equation  of  collective  action  with  oecumenical  action.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  many  of  the  United  Nations  were  taking  more 
immediately  practical  steps  to  strengthen  themselves  by  making  regional 
arrangements,  as  permitted  by  article  52  of  the  Charter.3  The  trend  of 
affairs  during  1948-50  seemed  to  point  toward  devolution  and  regionalism 
in  world  affairs,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  performance  of  the  central 
and  universal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  matters  of  international 
peace  and  security  had  disappointed.  This  trend  did  not  involve  an 
abandonment  of  the  oecumenical  idea  but  it  did  logically  involve  a  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  power  within  the  United  Nations  Organization  at  the 
expense  of  the  central  organs  and  in  favour  of  regional  authorities.  Nor 
was  this  a  new  conception  of  how  the  nations  ought  to  work  together. 
It  had,  for  instance,  formed  part  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  wartime  view  of  the 
future,  a  view  which  he  retained  after  the  war  and  in  which  collective 

1  Article  24(1)  of  the  Charter:  ‘In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  United 
Nations,  its  Members  confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsi¬ 
bility  the  Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf.’ 

2  An  article  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  described  this  collective  idea  as  ‘the  most  rigid 
of  all  the  principles  which  the  Left  has  tried  to  apply  to  Foreign  Affairs’. 

3  For  the  question  whether  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  regional  arrangement  within  the 
meaning  of  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Charter  see  above,  p.  129. 
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armed  forces  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Regional  Councils  and  not  of  a 
Supreme  World  Council.1 

This  regional  trend  was,  however,  not  yet  dominant  during  1949-50 
and  attempts  to  strengthen  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
attracted  greater  attention.  The  weaknesses  of  the  Security  Council  as 
an  organ  for  keeping  the  peace  emerged  fairly  clearly  after  it  had  handled 
a  number  of  cases.  The  principal  weakness  was  the  Council’s  early  de¬ 
cline  into  a  forum  of  contention  between  major  Powers  and  a  consequent 
relegation  of  the  objective  spirit  and  the  judicial  temper.  It  was  an 
unhappy  accident  which  decreed  that  the  first  security  cases  to  come  before 
the  Council  involved  the  interests  and  prestige  of  major  Powers.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  dispute  over  Azerbaijan  in  1946  was  easily  interpreted  as  a 
rebuff  to  Moscow  and  it  was  equally  easy  to  regard  the  raising  of  the  next 
issues — the  presence  of  British  troops  in  Greece,  the  Egyptian  complaint 
against  Great  Britain  and  the  recognition  of  General  Franco’s  regime — 
as  attempts  by  Moscow  to  get  even  with  Washington  and  London.  The 
spirit  of  tit-for-tat  entered  into  the  Council. 

A  second  weakness  of  the  Council’s  handling  of  disputes  was  a  general 
failure  to  mediate  and  conciliate.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  Council, 
having  heard  two  sides  of  a  dispute,  would  be  able  to  point  the  way  to  a 
solution  acceptable  to  both  sides  and  that  reason  would  then  prevail  and 
peace  result.  Unfortunately  the  flaw,  always  apparent,  in  this  rationalist 
approach  turned  out  to  be  disastrously  large.  The  members  of  the  Council, 
particularly  the  permanent  members,  were  continually  forced  by  the  clash 
of  their  interests  and  by  the  publicity  attending  their  statements  to  make 
a  case  instead  of  making  a  settlement.  They  appeared  as  supporters  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other  instead  of  as  conciliators. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  should  be  set  the  development  of  the 
technique  of  U.N.  commissions,  sent  to  scenes  of  fighting  or  of  tension  to 
discover  and  report  the  facts  of  a  situation.  Though  the  activities  of  these 
commissions  were  sometimes  hampered  by  the  refusal  of  some  states  to 
admit  them  to  their  territory,  and  although  the  recommendations  of  com¬ 
missions  were  likewise  often  vitiated  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council,  nevertheless  their  use  was  a  hopeful  line  of  development 
for  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  its  principal  functions. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rescue  the  Security  Council  from  collapse 
into  enforced  impassivity  involved  an  extension  of  this  technique  of 
observation  on  the  spot.  In  his  third  annual  report,  presented  on  5  July 
1948,  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  suggested  the  raising  of  a  small  Field  Force  and 
of  a  corps  of  1,000-1,500  observers  to  be  available  for  service  with  field 
missions  despatched  by  the  Security  Council.  These  proposals,  which  grew 

1  See  W.  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War,  vol.  iv,  pp.  719-20  (American  edition,  pp. 
802-3). 
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out  of  the  failure  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  Security  Council 
to  agree  on  a  basis  for  implementing  article  43  of  the  Charter,1  were  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  associates  as  a  violation  of  the  Charter. 
The  General  Assembly  referred  them  on  29  April  1949  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  charged  to  report  upon  them  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  special  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  24  June  1949. 
Despite  various  criticisms  of  detail  and  some  substantive  objections  from 
the  Russian  bloc  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General  found  general 
support  in  the  committee,  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  the  fourth  General 
Assembly.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Assembly  approved  the  creation 
of  a  field  Service  by  38-5-8  and,  less  enthusiastically,  the  compilation  of 
a  Panel  of  Observers  by  28-7-18.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  both 
schemes  on  22  November  1949  by  votes  of  46-5-3  and  38-6-11  respec¬ 
tively.2  A  modest  Field  Service  one  hundred  strong  was  inaugurated  during 
!95°;  its  strength  was  to  be  increased  to  300  by  March  1951.  Training 
of  the  first  fourteen  recruits  began  in  July  1950;  a  further  thirty  recruits 
reported  by  1  August  1950.  The  training  course,  which  lasted  two 
months,  consisted  chiefly  of  instruction  in  police  duties  and  in  first  aid. 
The  Secretary-General  also  asked  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  to  submit  names  of  persons  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
panel  of  Field  Observers;  he  recommended  that  they  should  be  officers 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  between  30  and  45  years  of  age. 

These  were  but  small  steps.  More  important  were  the  continuance  in 
being  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,3  the  work  of 
that  Committee,  and  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  in  November  1950 
of  resolutions  comprehensively  known  as  the  Acheson  Plan  or  the  ‘Uniting 
for  Peace’  resolutions. 

The  life  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  was  pro¬ 
longed  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  end  of  1948  during  the  first  part  of 
the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly.4  The  Committee  resumed  its 
meetings  on  31  January  1949  and  appointed  sub-committees  to  continue 
its  principal  tasks  of  studying  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation 
in  the  political  field  and  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

During  the  second  part  of  its  third  session  the  General  Assembly  adopted, 
on  28  April  1949,  four  recommendations  concerning  co-operation  in  the 
political  field.5  First,  it  directed  that  the  General  Act  of  1928  on  ways  of 
conciliation,  arbitration  and  judicial  settlement  be  revised  and  opened  for 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  51 1-12. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  297  (IV) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  721. 

3  For  the  creation  of  this  Committee  (the  Little  Assembly)  and  its  early  work  see  Survey  for 
1947-8,  pp.  505-11. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  510. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II,  Resolutions,  268  (III). 
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signature.  Secondly,  it  recommended  that  the  parties  to  a  dispute  before 
the  Security  Council  should,  together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
appoint  conciliators  from  among  the  members  of  the  Council  and  that  the 
Council  should  suspend  its  investigation  into  the  dispute  so  long  as  these 
conciliators  were  working  to  resolve  it.  Thirdly,  the  General  Assembly 
asked  the  Interim  Committee  to  give  further  consideration  to  similar 
recommendations  for  conciliation  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  by  persons  nominated  by  him.  Fourthly,  the  Assembly 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  panel  of  persons  available  for  inquiries 
and  conciliation;  each  member  state  was  asked  to  designate  five  persons, 
whose  names  would  be  included  in  the  panel  for  five  years. 

The  Interim  Committee  continued  its  meetings  between  the  closing  of 
the  third  General  Assembly  and  the  opening  of  the  fourth  on  20  September 
1949.  It  reported  to  the  latter  that  it  had  not  yet  reached  final  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  General  Assembly  and  had 
not  completed  an  inquiry  into  the  organization  and  working  of  U.N. 
Commissions.  It  asked  for  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  its  own  existence 
with  similar  terms  of  reference.  In  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  in  the 
Assembly  the  Russian  bloc  renewed  its  opposition  to  the  existence  of  the 
Interim  Committee  on  the  grounds  that  it  constituted  an  illegal  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  Security  Council.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and,  on 
21  November  1949,  the  Assembly  resolved  in  favour  of  extending  the  life 
of  the  Interim  Committee  indefinitely.1 

When  the  Interim  Committee  met  again  on  16  January  1950  its  agenda 
included  international  co-operation  in  the  political  field,  procedure  for 
settling  the  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  alleged  threats  to 
Chinese  independence  and  integrity  and  to  the  peace  of  the  F ar  East  arising 
out  of  Russian  violation  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Sino-Russian  Treaty  of 
14  August  1945,  and  the  Committee’s  own  rules  of  procedure.  Some  of 
these  matters  were  referred  to  various  subsidiary  bodies,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reassembled  as  a  whole  on  10  July  1950  to  consider  progress 
generally  and  to  consider  the  report  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for  Eritrea.2 
A  report  by  a  sub-committee  on  international  co-operation  in  the  political 
field  was  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  question  of  China’s 
independence  and  integrity  was  not  reached,  but  remained  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  agenda  following  a  resolution  of  the  fifth  General  Assembly  to 
that  effect.3 

A  variety  of  motives  had  prompted  the  creation  of  the  Interim  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  unexpectedly  frequent  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council 

1  General  Assembly ,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  295  (IV).  The  voting  was  41-6 
in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  45-5-4  in  the  Assembly. 

2  See  below,  p.  549. 

3  On  1  December  1950  by  35-17-7:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement 
No.  zo.  Resolutions,  383  (V). 
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undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  the  formation  by  the  Assembly  of  another 
body  in  continuous  session  but  unhampered  by  the  unanimity  rule.  It  was 
also  useful  to  have  such  a  body,  whose  labours  should  help  to  ease  the 
Assembly’s  overcrowded  agenda.  With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  the  principal  advantages  of  the  Committee’s  existence 
were  its  immediate  availability  in  an  emergency  and  the  fact  that  it  could 
give  special  study  to  basic  problems  of  peace,  not  elsewhere  discussed  by 
the  United  Nations.1  But  the  moral  authority  of  the  Committee,  as  a 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  was  diminished 
by  the  Russian  refusal  to  acknowledge  its  lawful  existence  or  to  take  part 
in  its  activities. 

While  the  Interim  Committee  was  pursuing  its  labours  the  Secretary- 
General  took  the  initiative  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  deadlock  between 
the  major  Powers.  During  April  and  May  1950  he  visited  Washington, 
London,  Paris  and  Moscow  and  put  forward  a  plan,  which  included  pro¬ 
posals  for  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  for  negotiation  and 
mediation,  a  new  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  and  an  extended 
programme  of  technical  aid.2  Mr.  Lie’s  plan,  which  was  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  Senator  McMahon3  in  its  attempt  to  couple  disarmament 
with  international  economic  mutual  aid,  was  fruitless.  When  Mr.  Lie’s 
efforts  were  commended  by  the  Assembly  on  20  November  1950,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  four  other  states  opposed  the  motion.4 

The  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  began  on  19  September 
heard  Air.  Vyshinsky’s  proposals  for  Strengthening  the  Peace  by 
banning  atomic  weapons,  reducing  armaments  by  one-third  and  con¬ 
cluding  a  Peace  Pact.5  It  also  heard,  and  accepted  by  52-5-2  on  3  Novem¬ 
ber,  proposals  by  Mr.  Acheson  for  Uniting  for  Peace.6 

Mr.  Acheson  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  Security  Council 

1  e.g.  the  tasks  imposed  upon  the  United  Nations  by  articles  1 1  (i)  and  13  (ia)  of  the  Charter. 

2  U.N.  Document  A/1304.  3  See  above,  p.  15. 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  494  (V),  pp.  79-80. 
Mr.  Lie  earned  unpopularity  in  these  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by 
his  prompt  action  in  summoning  the  Security  Council  and  in  supporting  its  ability  to  act  with¬ 
out  the  Russian  member.  During  October  1950  the  Security  Council  held  five  private  debates 
on  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary-General  in  succession  to  Mr.  Lie,  whose  five  years’  tenure  of 
the  office  was  about  to  expire.  The  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  Mr.  Lie’s  reappointment.  The  U.S.A., 
determined  that  Mr.  Lie  should  not  be  penalized  for  his  action  at  the  end  of  June,  threatened 
to  veto  every  other  candidate.  The  matter  reached  the  General  Assembly  on  31  October  1950. 
A  Russian  motion  to  postpone  a  decision  and  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Security  Council 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Assembly  had  no  power  either  to  appoint  a  Secretary-General  or  to 
prolong  his  term  of  office  was  defeated.  So  was  an  Iraqi  motion  to  appoint  a  special  committee. 
Fifteen  states,  including  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France,  proposed  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Lie  for  three  years,  and  this  proposal  was  adopted  by  46-5-8:  ibid.  383  (V). 

5  See  above,  p.  91 . 

6  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  377  (V),  pp.  10-12; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  722. 
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could  not  take  action  against  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or 
an  act  of  aggression,  the  General  Assembly  should  immediately  consider 
the  circumstances  with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  which  might, 
in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression,  include  the  use 
of  armed  force.  Secondly,  the  General  Assembly  should  be  summoned  to 
meet  within  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  request  of  any  seven  members  of 
the  Security  Council  or  of  a  majority  of  the  United  Nations.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Acheson  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Observation  Com¬ 
mittee  which  should  be  available  to  make  observations  and  reports  at  any 
place  where  international  tension  threatened  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security.  This  Committee  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Interim  Committee,  if  the  Security  Council  were  not 
exercising  its  functions.  Fourthly,  members  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  asked  to  have  within  the  framework  of  their  armed  services  elements 
so  trained,  organized  and  equipped  as  to  be  available  for  prompt  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Secretary-General 
should  appoint  a  panel  of  military  experts  to  advise  him  on  these  matters. 
Fifthly,  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  should  be  set  up  to  study  and 
report  upon  methods  for  strengthening  international  peace  and  security. 

The  principal  feature  of  Mr.  Acheson’s  proposals  was  the  attempt  to 
reassert  the  residual  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Security  Council  was  inoperative.  The  General  Assembly 
was  empowered  by  article  io  of  the  Charter  to  discuss  any  questions  or  any 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  and,  subject  to  one  exception,1 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the 
Security  Council  on  such  questions  or  matters.  Although  by  Article  24 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  was 
conferred  by  the  United  Nations  on  their  Security  Council,  this  respon¬ 
sibility  was  expressly  described  as  a  primary  responsibility,  and  Mr. 
Acheson’s  proposals  were  therefore  designed  to  meet  the  case  where  the 
Security  Council  failed  to  discharge  this  responsibility  and  thereby  caused 
it  to  revert  to  the  members  in  General  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  this  fresh  attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  out  of  the  recognition  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  1945  that 
the  realities  of  the  situation  required  the  granting  of  special  privileges  to 
major  Powers,  Mr.  Acheson  was  continuing  the  development  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  investigation  on  the  spot2  and  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  failure 
of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to  create  an  international  force.  At  the 

1  By  article  1 2  the  General  Assembly  was  precluded  from  making  any  recommendations  with 
regard  to  a  dispute  or  situation  in  respect  of  which  the  Security  Council  was  exercising  its 
functions. 

2  For  a  contemporary  example  of  the  American  predilection  for  investigation  on  the  spot  com¬ 
pare  the  American  request  to  the  Security  Council  to  ask  India  and  Sweden  to  examine  Chinese 
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same  time  Mr.  Acheson’s  Collective  Measures  Committee  was  to  continue 
the  task,  originally  entrusted  to  the  Interim  Committee,  of  investigating 
ways  and  means  of  settling  international  disputes  and  keeping  the  peace, 
lhere  was  therefore  little,  if  anything,  new  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  proposals 
and  it  seemed  that,  in  retrospect,  they  would  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  General  Assembly  proved  willing  and  able  to  arrogate  to  itself 
functions  which  it  had  expected  the  Security  Council  to  perform  on  the 
Assembly’s  behalf.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly  could 
hardly  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  it  was  ranging  itself  against  its 
own  Security  Council.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  there  was  also,  albeit  still 
somewhat  in  the  background,  the  tendency  to  place  more  faith  in  regional 
councils  than  m  a  universal  council,  a  tendency  which,  if  it  persisted  and 
predominated,  would  leave  the  General  Assembly  as  the  expression  of  the 
oecumenical  idea  but  take  from  it  the  immediate  and  practical  functions 
of  keeping  the  peace. 

The  General  Assembly  also  adopted  on  17  November  1950  a  number  of 
other  resolutions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Under  the  heading 
‘Peace  through  Deeds’,  the  Assembly  affirmed  by  50  votes  to  5  that  lasting 
peace  required  prompt  and  united  action  in  the  face  of  aggression;  urged 
all  states  to  accept  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  inter¬ 
national  regulation  and  inspection  of  armaments;  and  condemned 
attempts  by  any  state  to  change  the  legally  established  government  of 
another  b\  intervention  in  its  internal  affairs.1  In  a  separate  resolution 
the  Assembly  denounced  propaganda  against  peace,  such  propaganda 
including  incitement  to  conflict  or  to  acts  of  aggression,  attempts  to  pre¬ 
vent  accurate  reporting  by  press  or  wireless,  and  suppression  or  distortion 
of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  cause  of  peace.2  This 
resolution,  supported  by  49  members,  encountered  no  hostile  vote. 
A  third,  on  the  duties  of  states  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  also 
suppoited  by  49  members  but  was  opposed  by  the  Russian  quintet,  which 
had  abstained  from  voting  on  the  previous  resolution.3  This  third  resolu¬ 
tion  required  any  state  engaged  in  hostilities  with  another  to  take  all 
practical  steps  compatible  with  its  right  of  self-defence  to  end  the  conflict 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  also  declare  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  that,  provided  its  opponents  did  likewise,  it 
would  cease  operations  and  withdraw  any  forces  which  had  crossed  a 
frontier  or  other  line  of  demarcation;  should  inform  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  should  ask  the  Peace  Observation  Committee 
to  send  a  mission  to  the  scene. 

charges  of  the  violation  of  Chinese  territory  by  American  aircraft  operating  from  Korea.  See 
above,  p.  494. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  380  (V),  pp.  1 3—14; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  728.  2  Ibid.  381  (V),  p.  14  and  p.  728  respectively. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  378  (V),  pp.  1 2—13. 
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2.  Under-developed  Areas 
By  R.  G.  Hawtrey 

Since  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  increasing  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  glaring  disparity  of  wealth  and  welfare  between  the  highly 
industrialized  countries  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe  and  the 
under-developed  and  in  many  instances  over-populated  countries  in  the 
other  continents.  And  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  economic 
development,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  condition  of  the  latter  can  be 
improved,  will  require  not  merely  capital  resources,  but  a  supply  of  com¬ 
petent  technicians,  managers  and  administrators,  and  of  skilled  and  trained 
work-people.  In  the  first  instance  these  must  be  brought  in  from  the  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  countries,  as  must  also  be  the  instructors  who  will  be 
required  if  the  indigenous  populations  are  later  to  be  fitted  to  meet  the 
need  themselves. 

The  provision  of  technical  assistance  on  these  lines  is  a  requirement  quite 
distinct  from  the  provision  of  capital  resources,  and  is  financially  on  a 
relatively  quite  modest  scale.  The  United  Nations  Charter  included 
among  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  specified  in  Article  i  ‘to  achieve 
international  co-operation  in  solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural  or  humanitarian  character’,  and  Article  55 
expanded  this  to  mean  the  promotion  of  (a)  higher  standards  of  living, 
full  employment  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development,  (b)  solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health  and 
related  problems;  and  (c)  international  cultural  and  educational  co¬ 
operation. 

Articles  62-66  entrusted  this  part  of  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  co-operation  with  the  specialized 
agencies. 

The  specialized  agencies  concerned  are  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  UNESCO,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  International  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In 
the  three  years  following  the  end  of  the  war  the  specialized  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations  had  already  made  important  contributions  towards 
affording  technical  assistance  to  under-developed  countries.  But  their 
efforts  had  been  sporadic  and  had  not  been  systematized  in  any  unified 
policy.  Concurrently  the  United  States  had  been  engaged  in  similar 
operations,  mainly  in  Latin  America  and  the  Philippines. 

The  need  for  a  unified  policy  was  given  definite  form  in  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  4  December 
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I9^;:  The  Resolution  decided  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary-General,  upon  request  by  Member  governments: 
[a)  to  arrange  for  teams  of  experts  to  advise  on  economic  development 
programmes;  (b)  to  arrange  for  training  abroad  of  experts  from  the  under¬ 
developed  countries;  (c)  to  promote  visits  of  experts  to  instruct  and  train 
ocal  technicians,  and  to  assist  in  organizing  technical  institutions;  ( d )  to 
assist  governments  to  obtain  technical  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies, 

and  to  arrange  for  organizing  services  appropriate  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  r 

The  kind  of  assistance  to  be  given  was  to  be  decided  by  the  government 
of  the  country  desiring  it.  A  country  to  be  assisted  should  perform  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  much  of  the  work  as  it  could  undertake  unaided. 

Assistance  was  not  to  be  a  means  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country  or  to  be  accompanied  by  any  considerations  of  a  political 
nature,  and  was  to  be  given  only  to  or  through  the  government. 

The  requesting  government  would  be  expected  to  undertake  the  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  and  the  administrative  services  required  for  successful  de¬ 
velopment,  and  to  give  full,  prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  the 
technical  advice  received.  It  would  also  normally  assume  responsibility 
for  some  part  of  the  costs  (for  example  for  local  expenditures) . 

It  would  be  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  formulate,  when 
necessary,  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  policy 
and  budgetary  action  required. 

If  the  Resolution  was  to  be  anything  more  than  a  pious  aspiration, 
budgetary  action  was  very  necessary.  The  service  was  not  one  for  which 
a  levy  could  be  imposed  on  the  whole  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  if  it  was  to  be  financed  exclusively  by  voluntary  contributions,  its 
scope  might  have  to  be  very  limited.  A  prospect  of  life  was  very  soon 
imparted  to  the  project  by  a  proposal  from  the  United  States. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1949  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Truman  s  second  term  of  office  as  President.  International  Economic 
Co-operation  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  subjects  of  the  in¬ 
augural  address  which  he  delivered  on  20  January.2 

‘Our  programme  for  peace  and  freedom’,  he  said,  ‘will  emphasize 
four  major  courses  of  action.’  Of  these,  three — support  to  the  United 
Nations,  continuance  of  the  programmes  for  world  economic  recovery, 
and  strengthening  the  freedom-loving  nations  against  the  dangers  of 
aggression — did  not  go  beyond  policies  already  well  understood  to  have 
been  adopted.  But  the  other,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Point  Four, 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  I,  Resolutions,  200  (III),  pp.  38-40;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  729. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  January  1949,  pp.  123-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1040-^0 
PP-  33-38.  °  ’ 
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was  a  response  to  the  United  Nations’  Resolution  of  4  December:  there 
was  to  be 

‘a  bold  new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and 
industrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

‘More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in  conditions  approaching 
misery.  Their  food  is  inadequate.  They  are  victims  of  disease,  d  heir  econo¬ 
mic  life  is  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a  threat  both 
to  them  and  to  more  prosperous  areas. 

‘For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the  knowledge  and  the  skill 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  these  people. 

‘The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among  nations  in  the  development  of 
industrial  and  scientific  techniques.  The  material  resources  which  we  can 
afford  to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But  our  imponder¬ 
able  resources  in  technical  knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are  in¬ 
exhaustible.’ 

The  President  invited  other  countries  to  pool  their  store  of  technical 
knowledge  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  a  constructive  programme  for 
the  better  use  of  the  world’s  human  and  natural  resources. 

The  proposal  did  not  include  the  provision  of  capital  from  public  funds. 
‘We  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas  needing  development’,  but 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purpose  was  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise, 
together  with  existing  public  agencies. 

The  President  did  not  specify  the  countries  to  which  help  was  to  be 
accorded  under  Point  Four,  but  the  general  description  of  under-developed 
areas  fitted  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Asia,  tropical  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  In  Asia  and  Africa  they  were  mainly  dependencies  of  European 
countries,  or  dependencies  in  course  of  assuming  a  high  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

It  was  an  assumption  of  the  European  Recovery  Programme  that 
European  countries  should  remain  responsible  for  their  dependencies,  and 
that  no  direct  American  aid  to  the  dependencies  should  be  included.  But 
that  understanding  applied  only  to  those  which  continued  to  be  really  and 
substantially  dependent,  not  to  those  which  had  been  given  such  a  degree 
of  political  independence  as  to  relieve  the  metropolitan  countries  of  econo¬ 
mic  responsibility  for  them.  Thus  not  only  fully  independent  Burma,  but 
Indonesia  and  the  British  Asian  Dominions,  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon, 
were  outside  the  European  Recovery  Programme  and  might  expect  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  Point  Four. 

President  Truman  in  his  inaugural  address  did  not  specifically  mention 
the  programme  which  the  United  Nations  Assembly  had  adopted  in  its 
resolution  of  4  December  1948,  but  he  did  say: 

‘We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technological  resources  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  Their  contributions  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  This  should  be  a  co- 
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Sm  andSnf  ^  j1 2'  WJlM>  a“  na*L°nS  WOrk  t0Sethcr  throuSh  the  United 
iMations  and  its  specialized  agencies  whenever  practicable.’ 

‘Point  Four’  quite  threw  into  the  shade  the  United  Nations’  proposal 
tor  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  substantial  financial  resources  being  made 
available  for  technical  assistance.  Once  Congress  could  be  induced  to 
support  the  project,  the  provision  of  funds  was  assured  not  only  for  the 
action  to  be  taken  directly  by  American  government  organs,  but  for  an 

American  contribution  towards  the  action  to  be  taken  through  the 
United  Nations.  & 

.  ~A  fe^  da^SrlatS’  Mr‘  Bevin’ in  a  sPeech  t0  the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
referred  to  Mr.  Truman’s  announcement: 

savinlniLCan  SPfak  f°r^all4he  P°WerS  resPonsible  for  overseas  territories  in 
that  wel<Tome  tMr-  Truman’s  statement,  that  we  shall  join  with  them, 

have  at  T  W  mtn°  ?the  P°o1  aU  the  knowIedSe’  ability  and  resources  that  we 
nave  at  our  command.  1 


On  24  June  President  Truman  addressed  a  message  to  Congress  asking 
lor  legislation  to  give  effect  to  his  proposal :  ‘to  enable  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  to  assist  the  peoples  of  economically  under¬ 
developed  areas  to  raise  their  standards  of  living’.*  The  legislation  was 
‘to  authorize  an  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  for  such  areas,  and 

u"  efiP^mema  -  ProSram.foi;  encouraging  the  outflow  of  private  investment 
beneficial  to  their  economic  development. 

•  mhCtai?  tkat,1S  need<Td  the  saidJ  falIs  r°ughly  into  two  categories.  The  first 
is  the  technical,  scientific  and  managerial  knowledge  necessary  to  economic 

eve  opment.  .  ..  The  second  category  is  production  goods — machinery  and 
equipment  and  financial  assistance  in  the  creation  of  productive  enterprises.’ 


It  was  for  the  former,  technical  assistance,  that  direct  provision  was  to  be 
made.  For  the  latter,  productive  investment,  increased  resources  were 
oped  for  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  and  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  ‘in  addition,  private  sources 

of  funds  must  be  encouraged  to  provide  a  major  part  of  the  capital 
required’. 

Accordingly  the  financial  provision  asked  for  for  the  first  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  was  limited  to  $45,000,000  and  was  for  technical  assistance  only. 
Technical  assistance  would  include  medical  and  educational  knowledge, 
assistance  and  advice  in  sanitation,  communications,  road-building  and 
governmental  services,  and  assistance  in  the  survey  of  resources  and  in 
planning  for  long-range  economic  development. 

Much  could  be  done  through  the  United  Nations. 


Shortly  after  my  inaugural  address  [Mr.  Truman  said]  this  government  asked 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  what  the 


1  New  York  Times,  26  January  1949. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  July  1949,  pp.  862-5. 
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United  Nations  and  the  specialized  international  agencies  could  do  in  this 
program.  ...  As  a  result,  a  survey  was  made  of  technical  projects  suitable 
for  these  agencies  in  such  fields  as  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  scientific  research 
with  respect  to  natural  resources,  and  fiscal  management. 

The  survey  he  referred  to1  was  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  on  4  March  1949.2  It  indicated  in  considerable  detail  the  types 
of  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  United  Nations  Organization  itself,  and 
by  the  specialized  agencies  concerned:  I.L.O.,  F.A.O.,  UNESCO,  Civil 
Aviation  and  W.H.O.  Its  estimates  of  cost  at  $35,862, 576  for  the  first 
year  and  $50,179,807  for  the  second  year  were  described  as  ‘very  rough’ 
and  as  ‘designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  expanded  co-operative  programme’  . 

The  legislation  which  Mr.  Truman  recommended,  while  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  technical  assistance,  was  also  to  contain  provisions  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  flow  of  private  capital:  ‘we  are  negotiating  agreements  with 
other  countries’,  he  said,  ‘to  protect  the  American  investor  from  un¬ 
warranted  or  discriminatory  treatment  under  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  he  makes  his  investment’. 

But  there  would  be  risks  which  such  agreements  could  not  entirely 
eliminate:  risks  of  loss  through  expropriation  without  compensation,  of 
unfair  or  discriminatory  treatment,  of  destruction  through  war  or  rebel¬ 
lion,  of  inability  to  convert  earnings  into  dollars.  Some  of  the  risks 

‘which  deter  foreign  investment  are  themselves  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
economic  development  which  only  foreign  investment  can  cure.  Therefore,  to 
wait  until  stable  conditions  are  assured  before  encouraging  the  outflow  of  capital 
to  underdeveloped  areas  would  defer  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  in¬ 
definitely.’ 


Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  authorize  the  Export-Import  Bank  ‘to 
guarantee  United  States  private  capital,  invested  in  productive  enter¬ 
prises  abroad,  which  contribute  to  economic  development  in  under¬ 
developed  areas,  against  the  risks  peculiar  to  those  investments’.  The  Bank 
had  sufficient  resources  to  spare  to  begin  the  guarantee  programme,  which 
at  the  outset  would  be  largely  experimental.  Only  experience  could  show 
what  rates  of  premium  would  be  appropriate. 

Two  separate  Bills  were  introduced :  one  to  set  up  an  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Technical  Co-operation  to  administer  technical  assistance;3  the 
other  to  give  the  Export-Import  Bank  power  to  guarantee.4  They  did  not 
escape  opposition.  The  technical  assistance  Bill  was  criticized  in  isola- 


1  U.N.:  Secretary-General:  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development  (United  Nations,  May 
1 949)  • 

2  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Official  Records,  Eighth  Session,  Supplement  No.  1,  Resolutions,  180 
(VIII),  p.  2. 

3  H.R.  5594. 


4  H.R.  5615. 
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T1StvqUTterS  aS  °ne  m°re  measure  for  giving  money  away.  And  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  disparaged  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  to  be  provided 

was  insignificant.  The  President  had  described  his  proposal  as  a  ‘bold 
new  programme’,  but  in  fact  it  was  not  new,  since  the  United  States  had 
een  spending  money  on  technical  assistance  (for  example  to  Latin 
menca  and  the  Philippines)  for  some  years,  and  what  was  proposed  was 
a  very  modest  extension  of  existing  activities. 

The  latter  criticism  was  attributable  to  a  misconception.  The  expen¬ 
diture  on  knowledge  and  skill  was  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude 
with  the  capital  outlay  needed  for  development.  The  experts  were  to 
prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  capital  outlay.  And  private  enterprise 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  provide  resources  by  the  proposed  guarantee, 
along  with  the  treaties  to  be  concluded  to  safeguard  the  position  of  private 
capitalists  providing  funds  for  development. 

L  was  not  till  5  June  1950  that  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act, 
ot  which  the  provision  for  Point  4  formed  part,  became  law.1  And  even 
then  the  companion  measure,  empowering  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
give  guarantees,  was  held  up  and  failed  to  pass  the  81st  Congress. 

The  Act  as  passed  contemplated  provision  of  a  sum  of  $35,000,000  for 
technical  assistance.  But,  when  it  came  to  appropriation,2  this  was  cut 
down  to  $26,900,000  plus  $2,537,000  which  had  been  appropriated  for 
existing  services  destined  to  merge  in  Point  4.  Of  this  sum  $12,007,500 
was  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  parallel  project  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Resolution  of  4  March  1949  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
requested  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized 
agencies  interested,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  suggestions  of  mem¬ 
ber  governments,  to  prepare  a  report  setting  forth  : 

1.  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  expanded  co-operative  programme  of 
technical  assistance  for  economic  development  through  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies,  paying  due  attention  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  social  nature  which  directly  condition  economic  develop¬ 
ments  ; 

2.  methods  of  financing  such  a  programme  including  special  budgets; 

3.  ways  of  co-ordinating  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  programme. 

The  Report  (which  is  referred  to  above,  p.  528)  formed  the  basis  of  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  resolutions  of  14  and 

15  August  1 949, 3  which  were  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on 

16  November  1949. 4 

Public  Law  535,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  731. 

2  Appropriations  for  1 950-1  in  Budget  of  1952. 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  Official  Records,  Ninth  Session,  Supplement  No.  1,  Resolutions,  222 
(IX),  PP-  4-j8. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  304  (IV),  p.  27. 
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Administrative  responsibility  was  to  devolve  primarily  on  the  Specialized 
Agencies  and  the  United  Nations  in  their  several  spheres.  But  there  were 
to  be  a  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  co-ordinate  their  programmes  and 
operations,  and  a  Standing  Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Econo¬ 
mic  and  Social  Council  to  exercise  supervisory  authority. 

Funds  were  to  be  provided  by  voluntary  contributions  from  partici¬ 
pating  governments,  and  financial  arrangements  were  to  be  settled  by  a 
Technical  Assistance  Conference  representing  all  members  of  the  United 

Nations.  .  ... 

The  Conference  had  to  wait  for  the  passage  of  the  American  legislation. 

After  several  postponements  it  met  on  12  June  1950. 1  Out  of  a  total  of 
$20,012,500  subscribed  by  the  55  governments  represented,  the  United 
States  contributed  60  per  cent,  or  $12,007,500,  the  United  Kingdom 
$2,128,255,  France  $1,207,500  and  Canada  $772,727.  The  U.S.S.R.  and 
satellites,  pursuant  to  their  policy  of  boycotting  United  Nations  bodies  so 
long  as  the  claims  of  communist  China  to  membership  were  not  recog¬ 
nized,  refused  to  participate. 

The  initiation  of  the  American  Point  Four  Programme  was  held  up  by 
delay  in  appropriating  funds.  But  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
promise  of  a  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  project.  No  doubt  the 
promise  was  understood  to  be  conditional  on  appropriations  being  \oted, 
and  meanwhile  the  other  promised  contributions  totalling  $8,000,000 
could  be  used. 

The  appropriation  was  at  last  voted  on  6  September  1950, 2  but  little 
was  done  towards  launching  the  American  programme  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  United  Nations  plan  for  technical  assistance  made  an  earlier  start. 
A  very  full  account  of  its  initial  proceedings  down  to  30  April  1951  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  (E/2054,  19  July  1951). 

By  that  time  252  agreements  had  been  signed  with  45  governments  pro¬ 
viding  for  741  experts  and  551  fellowships. 

A  beginning  had  been  made  with  the  actual  recruiting  of  experts,  54 
had  been  obtained  by  the  end  of  1950,  and  the  number  had  risen  to  259 
by  30  April  1951. 

The  countries  with  which  agreements  had  been  made  covered  a  wide 
range.  All  Latin  American  countries  except  Argentina  (and  the  European 
colonies)  were  included  ;  in  Africa  only  Egypt,  Libya,  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia;  in  Southern  Asia  all  the  independent  countries  (including 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon— also  Turkey).  In  general  colonies  and 

1  U.N.  Document  E/CONF.  10/1 1,  15  June  1950;  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations  1950, 
pp.  130-5. 

2  Public  Law  759,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
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dependencies  made  no  applications,  but  there  were  exceptions  (Cyprus 
and  Sta  Lucia).  .  A  few  countries,  which  would  not  ordinarily  have  been 
regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the  plan,  made  agreements,  but  for  rather 
special  purposes.  Austria  wanted  an  expert  to  advise  the  iron-founding 
industry  for  six  weeks,  also  technical  assistance  in  forestry.  Ireland  wanted 
advice  on  land  reclamation  (in  particular  pumping  plants) ;  Italy,  Ice¬ 
land  and  Finland  on  civil  aviation;  Finland  also  on  nutrition. 

The  expenditure  involved  in  the  agreements  that  had  been  signed  was 
estimated  as  shown  below. 


United  Nations 

I.L.O.  . 
F.A.O.  . 
UNESCO 
I.C.A.O. 
W.H.O. 


$  million 
660 
318 
2,468 

L741 

196 

766 

6d49 


A  Conference  of  British  Commonwealth  Foreign  Ministers  was  held  at 
Colombo  in  January  1950,  at  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  Ceylon. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  Australian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 

ercy  Spender,  submitted  a  proposal  for  extending  economic  assistance  to 
the  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  The  assistance  would  take  the  following 
forms  in  order  of  priority: 


1.  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  to  maintain  minimum  living  standards 
in  areas  now  on  the  verge  of  starvation; 

2.  technical  advice  and  assistance  essential  to  enhancement  of  produc¬ 
tion  ; 

3.  the  supply  of  capital  equipment. 

.  ProPosal  was  conceived  as  a  defence  against  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  Asia,  and  the  ultimate  participation  of  countries  in  South-East 
Asia  outside  the  Commonwealth  was  not  excluded.1 

The  proposal  was  adopted  in  principle  by  the  Conference  and  referred 
to  the  governments  for  examination.  The  Australian  government  con¬ 
templated  a  further  Conference  with  a  view  to  action.  A  Consultative 
Committee  was  appointed  and  met  at  Sydney  in  May  1950.  It  recom¬ 
mended  a  six-year  plan  for  South  and  South-East  Asia,  for  which  ‘a 
realistic  and  comprehensive  statement  of  its  economic  situation  and  de¬ 
velopmental  programme  should  be  prepared  by  each  country  by  1  Septem¬ 
ber  .  A  meeting  in  London  should  follow,  to  prepare  on  the  basis  of  these 
statements  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  needs  and  resources  of  countries 


See  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  14  January  1950. 
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in  the  area,  with  a  view  to  ‘a  development  programme  of  gjthemg 
momentum,  based  on  all  the  resources  which  could  be  mobilized  by  the 
countries  concerned  and  other  countries  interested  in  the  area’. 

There  was  also  to  be  a  Commonwealth  technical  assistance  scheme,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  £8,000,000  over  three  years,  to  supplement  the  assistance 
already  being  promised  from  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 

agencies.  .  ,  v 

Governments  of  non-Commonwealth  countries  in  South  and  South-East 

Asia  were  to  be  informed  that  their  full  association  in  the  enterprise  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  governments  of  the  Commonwealth.1 

The  first  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  appeared  in  November 

!95°.2 

‘The  Commonwealth  Governments  took  the  initiative  [the  Report  said,  para, 
iol  in  considering  international  action  to  deal  with  the  problem,  because  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  of  South  and  South-East  Asia  live  in  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  whole  area  is  one  with  which 
the  Commonwealth  Governments  have  close  political  and  economic  ties,  but 
the  initiative  has  been  taken  in  no  exclusive  spirit.  It  was  contemplated  from  the 
beginning  that  all  countries  in  the  area  which  were  not  members  ot  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  should  be  invited  to  participate  on  equal  terms  in  whatever  plan 
could  be  devised  to  lead  to  international  action.  It  was  moreover  recognized 
that  the  resources  required  for  the  effective  development  of  South  and  South- 
East  Asia  were  considerably  more  than  the  Commonwealth  itself  could  provide, 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  other 
countries.’ 

The  governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Viet  Nam  and  Siam  s<~nt 
delegations  to  a  joint  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  in  October  1950,  and  observers  from  Burma  and  Indonesia  also 
attended. 

The  main  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  by  a  six-year  plan  prepared 
in  response  to  the  recommendations  made  at  the  Sydney  meeting.  The 


India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Malaya 

and 

British 

Borneo 

Total 

Agriculture  .... 

456 

88 

38 

!3 

595 

Transport  and  Communications 

527 

57 

22 

21 

627 

Fuel  and  Power 

43 

5i 

8 

20 

122 

Industry  and  Mining 

!35 

53 

6 

194 

Social  Capital  .... 

218 

3i 

28 

53 

330 

C379 

280 

102 

107 

1,868 

1  The  Times,  20  May  1950. 

2  Great  Britain:  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  The  Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic 
Development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  Report  by  the  Commonwealth  Consultative  Committee,  London: 
September-0 ctober,  1950  (Cmd.  8080)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950). 
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plan  had  been  completed  before  the  October  meeting  and  therefore  was 
conhned  to  the  needs  and  projects  of  Commonwealth  countries.  Above  is 
a  summary  of  the  expenditure  involved,  reckoned  in  sterling  (£  million). 

The  following  table  shows  the  internal  financial  resources  anticipated, 
and  the  balance  required  (in  part  from  sterling  balances) : 


India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Malaya 

and 

British 

Borneo 

Total 

Internal  resources 

Sterling  balances 

Other  sources  . 

56l 

21  I 

607 

*35 

16 

129 

42 

!9 

41 

46 

6l 

784 

246 

838 

U379 

280 

102 

107 

1,868 

Very  little  could  be  counted  on  towards  the  £838  million  needed  from 
other  sources  .  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  United  States  might  promise 
something  substantial  towards  filling  the  gap.  An  American  observer 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  12  February  1951 
at  Colombo,  and  was  able  to  announce  that  the  United  States  would 
accept  membership  of  the  Committee,  which  instead  of  the  ‘Common¬ 
wealth’  Consultative  Committee  became  the  ‘International’.1  But  in  view 
of  heavy  existing  commitments  the  United  States  could  not  promise  to 
furnish  any  capital  funds,  but  only  to  co-ordinate  the  ‘Point  Four’  plans 
with  the  Colombo  Plan. 

So  far  as  capital  outlay  was  concerned  the  six-year  plan  was  left  rather 
as  a  statement  of  needs  than  as  a  programme.  But  one  of  the  proposals,  that 
for  technical  co-operation,  was  better  provided  for  in  that  the  sum  of 
£8,000,000  had  been  promised  for  three  years’  requirements. 

The  Report  pointed  out  that  the  countries  of  South  and  South-East 
Asia  were  suffering  especially  from  the  world-wide  shortage  of  experts. 
Their  ability  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  own  technicians  was  limited 
by  the  inadequacy  of  training  facilities.  Until  recent  times  Europe  had 
provided  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  trained  man-power  in  the 
employment  of  governments  or  semi-government  organizations,  but 
recruitment  of  these  had  ceased,  and  there  had  been  some  repatriation 
of  private  enterprise  capital.  Full  employment  at  home,  combined  with 
other  reasons,  explained  the  reluctance  of  candidates  to  offer  themselves 
for  oversea  appointments. 

The  keener  demand  appeared  to  be  for  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  engineers.  Experts  in  soil  science  and  management,  agrono¬ 
mists  and  ecologists  were  equally  necessary.  Clearance  of  jungle  and  settle- 


1  New  York  Times,  14  February  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  15  February  1951. 
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ments  of  new  land  would  need  expert  direction,  and  there  must  be  instruc¬ 
tion  in  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  planting  of  new  crops,  t  e 
use  of  modern  equipment,  &c. 

Preliminary  requirements  of  oversea  experts  were  estimated  at  1,311, 
of  whom  500  to  750  would  be  employed  at  any  one  time  in  the  first  three 


years. 

A  Council  for  Technical  Co-operation  was  set  up 


to  deal  with  these 


matters.1 


3.  Trust  Territories  and  Non-self-governing  Territories 

The  Trusteeship  Council  held  two  sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1949  and 
1950  and  also  two  short  special  sessions.2  The  Council’s  work  proceeded 
along  the  same  lines  as  its  work  in  previous  years. The  principal  items 
were  the  receipt  and  discussion  of  reports  from  administering  authorities,4 
the  despatch  of  missions  to  trust  territories  and  the  subsequent  discussion 
of  their  reports,5  the  consideration  of  petitions  from  trust  territories,  dis- 

1  Cmd.  8080,  Appendix  7,  pp.  99-101. 

2  The  meetings  of  the  Council  during  1949  were  its  fourth  and  fifth;  they  lasted  respectively 
from  24  January  to  25  March  and  from  1 5  June  to  22  July.  The  sixth  and  seventh  regular  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Council  were  held  from  19  January  to  4  April  and  from  1  June  to  21  July  1950. 
There  were  also  two  special  sessions  during  1949:  the  first  on  27  September  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a 
mission  to  West  Africa,  and  the  second  from  8  to  20  December  to  draft  a  trust  agreement  for 
Italian  Somaliland  (see  below,  p.  532). 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  521-6.  _ 

4  The  fourth  session  of  the  Council  considered  reports  from  Great  Britain  and  France  on 
their  respective  parts  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons;  also  a  report  from  New  Zealand  on 
Western  Samoa.  The  fifth  session  had  before  it  reports  from  Australia  on  New  Guinea  and 
Nauru  and  from  the  U.S.A.  on  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  sixth  session  considered  reports  from 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium  respectively  on  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi.  The  seventh 
session  was  occupied  with  Western  Samoa,  New  Guinea,  Nauru,  the  Pacific  Islands,  British 
Togoland  and  the  French  Cameroons. 

(For  the  British  reports  see  Great  Britain:  Colonial  Office:  Report  by  His  Majesty  s  Government 
on  the  Administration  of  Togoland  for  the  year  ig4g  [London,  H.M.S.O.,  i95°]  >  Report  by  His  Majesty  s 
Government  on  the  Administration  of  the  Cameroons  for  the  year  ig^g  [London,  H.M.S.O.,  1950]; 
Report  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  Administration  of  Tanganyika  for  the  year  ig4g  [London, 
FI.M.S.O.,  1950]. 

For  the  French  reports  see,  on  Togoland,  U.N.  Document  T/221,  and  on  the  Cameroons, 
U.N.  Document  T/219. 

For  the  New  Zealand  report  on  Western  Samoa  see  U.N.  Document  T/220. 

For  the  Australian  reports  see,  on  New  Guinea,  U.N.  Documents T/266  and  354,  an<A  on  Nauru 
U.N.  Documents  T/233  and  347. 

For  the  American  report  on  the  Pacific  Islands  see  U.N.  Documents  T/329  and  359.) 

5  The  reports  of  the  mission  to  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi  (see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p. 
524)  were  discussed  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  ( Trusteeship  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth 
Session,  Supplements  Nos.  3  and  2  respectively).  On  15  July  1949  the  Council  formally  invited 
the  two  administering  authorities  to  give  most  careful  consideration  to  the  mission’s  conclusions. 
The  fourth  session  resolved  that  a  projected  mission  to  West  Africa  should  leave  New  York  in 
November  1949  and  spend  about  two  months  in  the  four  trust  territories  in  that  area.  This 
mission  submitted  reports  in  February  1950  ( Trusteeship  Council,  Official  Records,  Seventh  Session, 


6  See  opposite. 
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cussion  concerning  administrative  unions  of  trust  territories  with  adjacent 
colonial  territory  of  the  administering  authority,  discussion  of  the  rights 
and  actions  of  the  government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  the  former 
mandated  territory  of  South-West  Africa,  and  the  drafting  of  a  trust 
agreement  for  the  administration  by  Italy  of  the  former  Italian  colony 
in  Somaliland.1  The  U.S.S.R.  boycotted  the  sixth  and  seventh  sessions 
of  the  Council  because  the  Council  refused  to  evict  the  representative  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalists. 

The  proposals  of  the  British  government  to  create,  for  certain  limited 
purposes,  an  Inter-Territorial  Organization  in  East  Africa  with  authority 
in  the  trust  territory  of  Tanganyika  as  well  as  in  the  colonies  of  Kenya 
and  Uganda  had  been  criticized  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  1948, 2  and 
the  Council  had  set  up  a  committee  of  six  (China,  France,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.)  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  merits 
of  the  British  scheme.  This  matter  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  wider  topic  of  administrative  unions  in  general,  and  these  unions  were 
discussed  during  the  fifth  and  seventh  sessions  of  the  Council3  and  also  by 
the  fourth  and  fifth  General  Assemblies.  On  the  one  side  were  advocates 
or  defenders  of  such  unions,  who  stressed  their  administrative  convenience; 
on  the  other  side  were  those  who,  unencumbered  with  similar  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  of  their  own,  purported  to  espy  sinister  motives  behind 
such  arrangements.  During  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly 
Great  Britain  acquired  some  prominence  for  the  vigour  of  its  refusal  to 
allow  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  interfere  in  colonial  territories  which 
were  not  trust  territories.  Besides  Tanganyika  there  were  three  other 
trust  territories  administratively  associated  with  adjoining  lands:  Ruanda- 
Urundi  with  the  Belgian  Congo,  British  Togoland  with  the  Gold  Coast 
and  New  Guinea  with  Papua.  The  Trusteeship  Council  resolved  at  its 
seventh  session,  in  the  summer  of  1950,  to  appoint  a  standing  committee 
to  keep  the  relations  between  these  trust  and  colonial  territories  under 
continuous  supervision.  This  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
Argentina,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and  the  U.S.A.,  held  its  first 
meeting  on  18  August  1950  and  then  proceeded  to  work  in  accordance 
with  terms  of  reference  proposed  in  a  letter  of  24  August  1950  from  the 
Secretary-  General . 

Supplement  No.  2  [T/798/]) .  During  the  seventh  session  it  was  decided  on  20  July  1950  to  send  a 
second  mission  to  East  Africa.  This  mission  was  to  visit  the  new  trust  territory  of  Somaliland  as 
well  as  the  British  and  Belgian  trust  territories  in  East  Africa.  A  further  mission  to  the  western 
Pacific  visited  the  Pacific  Islands  territory,  Nauru,  New  Guinea  and  Western  Samoa,  during  the 
months  of  April-July  1950;  reports  by  this  mission  were  published  on  14  September  1950 
(U.N.  Documents  T/808,  820,  789). 

6  Petitions  were  numerous.  The  seventh  session  of  the  Council  had  before  it  2 1 7  petitions. 

1  See  below,  p.  532.  2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  524. 

3  Beginning  on  21  June  1949  and  17  July  1950. 
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The  status  of  South-West  Africa  continued  to  be  the  most  controversial 
and  irritating  topic  on  the  agenda  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.1  On  1 1  July 
1949  the  South  African  government  informed  the  Council,  which  was  then 
in  session,  that  South  Africa  would  no  longer  continue  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  administration  of  South-West  Africa.  Application  was 
made  by  the  Reverend  Michael  Scott  for  leave  to  appear  before  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  fourth  General  Assembly  in  order  to  express 
the  views  of  the  Herero,  Hottentot,  Nama  and  Berg-Damara  tribes,  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  territory  whose  status  was  in  dispute.  Some  members  of 
the  Committee,  including  the  British  member,  objected  to  the  precedent 
of  giving  audience  to  an  individual  appearing  as  the  representative  of  an 
organization  other  than  a  government;  fifteen  votes  were  cast  against  the 
hearing  by  the  Committee  of  a  representative  of  the  tribes.  Mr.  Scott’s 
credentials,  however,  were  duly  approved  and  he  addressed  the  Trustee¬ 
ship  Committee.  He  attacked  the  racial  policy  of  the  South  African 
government  and  he  asked  that  a  United  Nations  Commission  be  sent  to 
South-West  Africa  to  hear  the  case  of  the  natives,  that  meanwhile  no 
action  be  taken  affecting  the  status  of  the  territory,  that  all  land  taken  from 
the  natives  be  returned  to  them  and  that  the  whole  territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  be  placed  under  trusteeship.2  The  South  African  member  of 
the  Trusteeship  Committee  absented  himself  during  Mr.  Scott’s  appear¬ 
ance  and  withdrew  completely  when  the  Committee  resolved  to  include 
parts  of  Mr.  Scott’s  statement  verbatim  in  its  records.  The  Committee  then 
passed  a  resolution  regretting  South  Africa’s  repudiation  of  its  undertaking 
to  give  reports  on  the  administration  of  the  territory  and  repeating  the 
view  that  South-West  Africa  should  be  placed  under  trusteeship.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  also  passed  a  second  resolution  recommending  that  the  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  be  sought  on  the  international  status  of  South-West 
Africa  and  on  the  obligations  and  powers  in  this  matter  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.3  Both  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  6  December  1949  by  votes  of  33-9-10  and  40-7-4  respectively.4 

1  For  the  earlier  part  of  this  story  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  523-4. 

2  A  resume  of  Mr.  Scott’s  arguments  was  published  as  a  book  entitled  Shadow  over  Africa 
(London,  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  1950). 

3  The  questions  were  formulated  in  these  words:  ‘What  is  the  international  status  of  the 
Territory  of  South-West  Africa  and  what  are  the  international  obligations  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  arising  therefrom,  in  particular: 

(a)  Does  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continue  to  have  international  obligations  under  the  man¬ 
date  for  South-West  Africa  and,  if  so,  what  are  those  obligations? 

(b)  Are  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  applicable  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner, 
to  the  Territory  of  South-West  Africa? 

(r)  Has  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  competence  to  modify  the  international  status  of  the 
Territory  of  South-West  Africa,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  negative  reply,  where  does  com¬ 
petence  rest  to  determine  and  modify  the  international  status  of  the  Territory?’ 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  337  (IV)  and  338  (IV) ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  738. 
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The  International  Court  began  consideration  of  the  arguments  in  the 
case  on  16  May  1950  and  delivered  its  opinion  on  11  July.1  The  Court 
held  by  a  majority  of  twelve  judges  against  two  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  remained  bound  by  the  obligations  assumed  with  the  mandate  of 
17  December  1920.  These  obligations  included  the  obligations  to  make 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the  territory  of  South-West  Africa  and 
to  forward  petitions  presented  by  its  inhabitants.  The  United  Nations 
had  acquired  the  supervisory  functions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
International  Court  took  the  place  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  The  Court  unanimously  held  that  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII 
of  the  Charter  applied  and  indicated  how  the  territory  should  be  placed 
under  trusteeship,  but  the  Court  also  held  by  a  majority  of  eight  judges 
against  six  that  the  Union  was  not  bound  by  the  Charter  to  put  the 
territory  under  trusteeship.  In  reply  to  the  last  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  it  the  Court  declared  unanimously  that  the  international  status  of 
the  territory  could  not  be  altered  by  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  opinion  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of 
the  ensuing  General  Assembly.  The  Committee  found  it  easier  to  accept 
the  opinion  than  to  know  what  to  do  next.  On  13  December  1950  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  by  45  votes  to  6  with  5  abstentions2  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  should  continue  to  administer  South-West  Africa 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  should  promote  the  material 
and  moral  well-being  of  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  should  give  effect 
to  the  Court’s  opinion.3  A  committee  of  five4  was  appointed  to  consider 
reports  on  the  administration  of  the  territory  and  petitions  from  it.  The 
General  Assembly  at  the  same  time  repeated  its  view  that  South-West 
Africa  ought  to  be  brought  under  trusteeship.5 

Discussion  in  earlier  years  of  the  provision,  under  article  73  (e)  of  the 
Charter,6  of  information  concerning  non-self-governing  territories  had  led 

1  International  Court  of  Justice:  International  Status  of  South-West  Africa,  Advisory  Opinion: 
I.C.J.  Reports  1950,  p.  128;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  739. 

2  The  opponents  were  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  abstainers  were  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Belgium, 
Bolivia  and  Colombia. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  so,  Resolutions,  449  (V) ;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50.  p.  741. 

4  Denmark,  Siam,  Syria,  Uruguay  and  the  U.S.A. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  524. 

6  ‘Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government  recognize 
the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  paramount,  and  accept 
as  a  sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  utmost,  within  the  system  of  international  peace 
and  security  established  by  the  present  Charter,  the  wellbeing  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  terri¬ 
tories,  and  to  this  end :  .  .  . 

‘(e)  To  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General  for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such 
limitation  as  security  and  constitutional  considerations  may  require,  statistical  and  other 
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to  the  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly1  of  a  Special  Committee  of 
1 6.  This  committee  held  a  number  of  meetings  between  25  August  and 
12  September  1949  and  discussed  among  other  things  the  form  of  the 
report  which  administering  authorities  were  asked  to  render,  the  form  of 
the  Secretary-General’s  digest  of  information  received,  the  territories  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  scope  of  the  article  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  if  admi¬ 
nistering  authorities  ceased  to  supply  information.  The  colonial  Powers 
took  the  view  that  their  colonial  administration  was  a  matter  wholly 
within  their  domestic  jurisdiction,  that  they  were  not  obliged  by  the 
Charter  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  and  that  the  interference 
of  persons  without  experience  or  responsibility  was  as  useless  to  the  local 
inhabitants  as  it  was  irritating  to  the  administrators.  Though  willing 
voluntarily  to  supply  information  of  certain  kinds,  they  refused  to  agree 
that  the  United  Nations  had  a  right  to  require  or  discuss  it.  The  Special 
Committee  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions :  that  defaulting  governments 
be  invited  voluntarily  to  provide  information  on  the  geography,  history, 
people,  government  and  human  rights  of  their  subordinate  territories; 
that  all  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  territories  be  treated  equally 
in  matters  of  education;  that  UNESCO  study  how  far  native  languages 
could  be  used  in  education;  that  UNESCO  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
measures  taken  to  reduce  illiteracy;  that  different  states  collaborate  with 
the  object  of  improving  economic,  social  and  educational  standards.  There 
was  also  considerable  debate  on  the  question  whether  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  should  recommend  an  extension  of  its  life  for  a  limited  period  on 
a  temporary  basis  or  its  transformation  into  a  permanent  body.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  other  countries  contended  that  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  Committee  on  Information  provided  under  article  73  (e) 
would  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  fourth  General  Assembly  considered 
and  substantially  approved  the  proposals  of  the  Special  Committee,  after 
debates  which  repeated  the  arguments  already  advanced  in  the  latter 
committee.  The  Trusteeship  Committee  recommended  (Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  South  Africa  opposing)  that  the  life  of  the  Special 
Committee  should  be  extended  for  a  term  of  three  years.  On  2  December 
1949  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  all  the  resolutions  passed  on  to  it  by 
the  Trusteeship  Committee.2  A  new  Special  Committee  was  immediately 


information  of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social  and  educational  condition 
in  the  territories  for  which  they  are  respectively  responsible  other  than  those  territorie 
to  which  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  apply.’ 

1  By  resolution  of  3  November  1948:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  I, 
Resolutions,  219  (III),  p.  82. 

2  These  included  four  resolutions  first  proposed  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee  as  well  as  the 
resolutions  first  drafted  by  the  Special  Committee  ( General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session, 
Resolutions,  327-36  (IV)). 
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elected.1  During  its  meetings  in  the  following  year2  its  British,  French  and 
Belgian  members  agreed  to  co-operate,  while  still  denying  that  the  United 
Nations  had  a  right  of  supervision  over  territories  not  under  trusteeship. 


4.  Italy’s  Lost  Colonies 

The  disposal  of  the  Italian  colonies  captured  during  the  second  World 
War  was  entrusted,  subject  to  a  time  limit,  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
four  principal  victors  in  Europe.  The  time  limit  having  expired  without 
agreement,  the  problem  devolved  in  September  1948  upon  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  which  sent  a  Commission  of  Investigation  to  the 
territories  concerned:  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan  in  North 
Africa  and  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland  in  East  Africa.3  The  General 
Assembly,  having  refused  in  May  1949  to  approve  an  Anglo-Italian  plan, 
adopted  in  November  1949  resolutions  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  North 
African  territories  were  to  become  a  single  independent  sovereign  state  at 
the  beginning  of  1 952,  Italian  Somaliland  was  to  achieve  the  same  status 
after  ten  years  of  Italian  trusteeship  and  the  Eritrean  problem  was  to 
receive  further  thought.  A  year  later,  in  November  1950,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  that  Eritrea  should  be  federated  with  Ethiopia  not  later 
than  September  1952. 

(i)  The  Settlement  of  1949 

Early  in  1949  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Sforza,  having  first 
conferred  at  Cannes  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Schuman, 
turned  his  attention  to  securing  British  goodwill  for  a  solution  which  would 
not  prove  too  offensive  to  Italian  national  pride.  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  London  in  the  first  week  of  May,  Count  Sforza  and  Mr.  Bevin  agreed 
on  proposals4  to  be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations,  which  had  been 
fruitlessly  debating  the  fate  of  the  Italian  colonies  for  some  weeks  past. 
The  Bevin-Sforza  compromise  envisaged  the  independence  of  Libya  at  the 
end  of  ten  years.  During  these  ten  years  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan  would 
be  respectively  under  British  and  French  trusteeship,  while  Tripolitania 
would  be  administered  for  two  years  by  the  British  and  then  by  Italian 

1  Besides  the  eight  members  supplying  information  under  article  73  (e)  the  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  were  Brazil,  Egypt,  India  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (all  elected  for  the  full  three 
years),  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Republic  (for  two  years),  and  Sweden  and  Venezuela  (for 
one  year) . 

2  Between  18  August  and  12  September  1950.  Representatives  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  International  Labour  Organization,  UNESCO  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  attended. 

3  For  developments  in  1947-8  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  12 1-3. 

4  The  Times,  10  May  1949;  for  text  see  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II, 
First  Committee,  Annexes,  A/C.  1/466  (Report  of  Sub-committee  15),  p.  25  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  743. 
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trustees  for  the  remaining  eight  years.1  In  East  Africa  Italian  Somaliland 
was  to  be  put  under  Italian  trusteeship  forthwith,  but  Eritrea  was  to  be 
divided  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Sudan,  there  being  reserved  to  Italy 
only  certain  rights  in  Asmara  and  Massawa.  These  proposals  were 
particularly  ill  received  in  Tripolitania,  where  the  Arabs  demonstrated 
against  the  return  of  the  Italians.  The  Russians  also  opposed  what  they 
regarded  as  a  hard-headed  piece  of  imperial  chicanery,  and  on  9  May 
Mr.  Gromyko  again  urged  U.N.  trusteeship,  reducing  the  term  to  five 
years  for  Libya  and  Eritrea,  while  still  proposing  ten  years  for  Somaliland.2 
On  13  May  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  Bevin-Sforza  plan  by  34  votes  to  16  with  7  abstentions,  the  opposition 
consisting  of  the  Russian  and  Arab  blocs.3  On  18  May  the  clause  of  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Political  Committee  with  regard  to  Tripoli¬ 
tania  failed  by  one  vote  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  which  thereupon  decided  to  postpone  the  whole 
question  of  the  colonies  to  its  next  session. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Bevin-Sforza  proposals,  Great  Britain  and  Italy, 
no  longer  bound  to  support  this  compromise  solution,  pursued  independent 
policies.4  The  Italian  government,  abandoning  all  hope  of  regaining  con¬ 
trol  in  Libya  or  Eritrea,  supported  the  immediate  independence  of  these 
two  territories  with  the  objects  of  securing  their  goodwill  and  the  goodwill 
of  the  Arab  world  in  general  and  of  preventing  the  advent  of  a  rival  Euro¬ 
pean  Power.5  In  a  statement  on  31  May  to  representative  Libyans  and 
Eritreans  in  Rome6  Signor  De  Gasperi  announced  that  Italy  favoured 
the  granting  of  self-government  and  independence  in  its  former  African 
colonies.  This  statement  was  timed  to  precede  a  British  announcement 
on  Cyrenaican  self-government  which  was  to  be  made  the  next  day  and 
notice  of  which  had  been  given  to  Count  Sforza. 

For  Great  Britain,  impatient  of  the  continued  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  reach  agreement  over  the  future  of  the  former  Italian  colonies, 

1  The  British  administrators  were  to  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  council  containing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  France,  Italy,  Egypt  and  local  Arabs. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II,  Plenary  Meetings,  Annexes  pp. 

ioo-i  (A/881);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  744. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  ibid.  pp.  98-99. 

4  See  statement  by  Mr.  Bevin  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  July  1949:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  466,  col.  2129. 

5  In  a  statement  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  1  October  1949  Count 
Sforza  explained  the  Italian  volte  face  as  follows:  ‘The  Italian  people,  following  the  statesmanlike 
and  generous  example  set  by  Great  Britain  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  must  actively  seek  the  friendship  of  the  new  states  coming  to  life  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  where  we  brought  civilization.’  In  a  later  passage  he  said  that  Italian  advocacy  of  in¬ 
dependence  would  bring  Italy  closer  to  ‘many  noble  peoples  in  Asia  who  have  recently  become 
independent.  We  wish  to  gain  their  friendship,  beginning  with  those  nearer  to  our  ancient 
colonies,  or  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  blood  and  religion  as  well  as  by  a  common  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling.’  New  York  Times,  2  October  1949. 

6  Relazioni  Internazionali,  4  June  1949,  p.  366;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  745. 
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had  decided  that  constitutional  development  in  Cyrenaica  should  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Accordingly,  on  1  June  1949  the  British  Administrator 
in  Cyrenaica  announced  proposed  changes.1  The  Amir  of  Cyrenaica, 
Saiyid  Muhammad  Idris  as-Sanusi,  was  to  be  recognized  as  the  head  of 
the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  and  the  British  government,  recognizing 
the  Cyrenaican  people’s  desire  for  self-government,  was  to  take  steps  to 
further  this  aim  within  the  limits  set  by  British  international  obligations. 
The  government  of  Cyrenaica  was  to  assume  responsibility  for  internal 
affairs,  but  any  steps  taken  towards  Cyrenaican  self-government  were  not 
to  prejudice  the  eventual  future  of  Libya  as  a  whole.  The  Amir  of  Cyre¬ 
naica  arrived  in  London  on  15  July  1949  to  discuss  the  implementation 
of  these  proposals,  and  on  16  September  the  British  Administrator  in 
Cyrenaica  issued  a  Transitional  Powers  Proclamation,2  which  empowered 
the  Amir  to  promulgate  a  constitution  and  to  appoint  a  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  Cyrenaican  government  was  to  assume  responsibility  for 
internal  affairs  apart  from  certain  reserved  powers,  including  external 
affairs,  defence,  ultimate  responsibility  for  law  and  order,  control  of  air 
navigation,  changes  in  currency,  immigration  and  powers  relating  to 
Italian  interests  and  property.  A  legal  and  a  financial  adviser  were  to  have 
certain  supervisory  powers. 

On  18  September  1949  the  Amir  promulgated  a  constitution  which 
named  himself  as  head  of  the  government,  created  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
an  Assembly  of  Representatives  and  a  judiciary,  guaranteed  the  civil  rights 
of  all  persons  under  the  constitution  and  enunciated  principles  governing 
finance,  the  civil  service,  the  army  and  the  police.3 

The  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  resumed  discussion 
of  the  future  of  all  the  ex-Italian  colonies  on  30  September.4  Italy  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  Count  Sforza,  who  was  already 
in  Washington  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Council,  presented 
Italy’s  views.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  select  representatives  of 
local  opinion  to  give  evidence,  and  the  Political  Committee  then  received 
statements  from  ten  organizations  representing  the  indigenous  populations 
of  Libya,  Eritrea  and  Somaliland. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  discussion  it  became  evident  that  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  had  changed  their  ground.  New  British 
proposals  were  less  favourable  to  Italy  than  the  terms  of  the  Bevin-Sforza 
plan.  Great  Britain  now  advocated  the  independence  of  Libya  in  three 
to  five  years,  leaving  the  question  of  Libyan  unity  to  be  decided  by 

1  New  York  Times,  2  June  1949;  The  Times,  2  June  1949. 

2  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  No.  3,  16  September  1949;  Relagioni  Internazionali,  17  December 
ig49,  pp.  767-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  745. 

3  The  Times,  19  September  1949.  The  army  was  not  yet  in  being. 

4  See  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  First  Committee,  Summary  Records  1949, 
pp.  19  seqq. 
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the  Libyans  themselves;  in  Italian  Somaliland  international  trusteeship, 
administered  by  Italy;  and  the  incorporation  into  Ethiopia  of  all  Eritrea 
except  the  western  province,  which  should  be  annexed  to  the  Sudan.  The 
U.S.A.  supported  these  British  views  in  general  but  definitely  favoured  an 
independent  and  united  Libya.  France  recognized  the  principle  of  Libyan 
independence  but  desired  separate  governments  in  the  three  constituent 
territories,  continued  to  advocate  Italian  trusteeship  in  Somaliland  but 
proposed  that  the  decision  on  Eritrea  should  take  account  of  the  territorial 
claims  of  Ethiopia  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Italians.1 
The  U.S.S.R.,  whose  support  for  Italy  had  evaporated  after  the  Italian 
elections  in  April  1948,2  pressed  for  an  immediate  grant  of  independence  to 
Libya  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  and  the  liquidation 
of  foreign  military  bases,  and,  in  East  Africa,  United  Nations  trusteeship 
for  five  years  with  a  United  Nations  administrator  in  each  territory, 
responsible  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  assisted  by  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  Russia  would  be  represented ;  a  strip  of  Eritrean  territory 
should  be  ceded  to  Ethiopia  to  allow  the  latter  access  to  the  sea  through 
the  port  of  Assab.  Italy  was  reconciled  to  a  united  Libya,  recognized  that 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  allotted  to  Great  Britain  and  France  the  tasks  of 
guiding  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan  to  independence,  but  considered  that 
constitutional  developments  in  these  two  territories  should  be  designed  to 
fit  them  into  a  united  Libya  and  that  Tripolitania  should  be  granted  im¬ 
mediate  independence.  In  East  Africa  Italy  proposed  Italian  trusteeship 
in  Somaliland  and  independence  for  Eritrea.3 

Ethiopia  continued  to  urge  its  claim  on  Eritrea  with  historical,  religious 
and  economic  arguments.4 

Six  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Political  Committee  but  no  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached,  and  on  11  October  1949,  on  the  suggestion  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  a  sub-committee  of  215  was  set  up  to  draft  a  single  general  resolution 
covering  all  the  territories.  Meanwhile  the  Political  Committee  deferred 
its  discussion  of  the  disposition  of  the  territories,  though  the  suppression 
by  British  troops  of  anti-Italian  demonstrations  in  Somaliland  became 
the  occasion  for  comment,  much  of  it  unfavourable  to  the  sorely  tried 
administrators. 

The  sub-committee,  after  holding  twenty-nine  meetings  between 

1  This  was  a  slight  modification.  Earlier  France  had  proposed  Italian  trusteeship  in  Eritrea 
subject  to  the  cession  of  Assab  and  the  Danakil  coast  to  Ethiopia. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  118. 

3  Statement  by  Count  Sforza  before  the  Political  Committee  on  1  October  1949:  text  in  New 
York  Times,  20  October  1949. 

4  See  a  speech  by  Haile  Selassie  to  the  Ethiopian  Parliament  on  2  November  1949:  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  10  December  1949,  pp.  747-8. 

5  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.A. 
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ii  October  and  i  November  1949,  submitted  a  report  and  two  draft 
resolutions.1  The  first  resolution  contained  proposals  for  the  future  of  all 
the  debated  territories.  For  Libya  the  sub-committee  recommended  the 
establishment,  not  later  than  1  January  1952,  of  a  single,  independent, 
sovereign  state  with  a  constitution  drafted  by  a  National  Assembly  of 
representatives  of  Tripolitania,  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan;  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  and  an  advisory  council  of  ten2  would  help  the 
Libyans  to  draft  the  constitution  and  to  establish  their  independent  govern¬ 
ment;  the  administering  authorities  would  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
transfer  of  power,  would  assist  in  the  establishment  of  governmental 
institutions  and  would  co-ordinate  their  activities.  For  Somaliland  the  sub¬ 
committee  s  draft  resolution  proposed  a  ten-year  Italian  trusteeship,  to  be 
followed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations,  by  independence. 
A  Bid  of  Rights,  based  on  an  Indian  draft,  was  to  be  included  in  the  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement.  Failing  an  agreed  solution  for  Eritrea,  the  sub-committee 
proposed  that  a  United  Nations  commission  of  five  should  go  to  Eritrea, 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  report  to  the  Interim  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Assembly  by  15  June  1950,  so  that  the  latter  might 
in  turn  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  the  autumn  of 
I95°-  The  sub-committee  recommended  that  the  commission  should  take 
three  factors  into  special  account:  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East  Africa,  and  the  rights  and 
claims  of  Ethiopia,  including  its  ‘legitimate  need  for  adequate  access  to 
the  sea’. 

The  second  resolution  of  the  sub-committee  recommended  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  United  Nations  Commissioner  for 
Libya,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  of  the 
vice-presidents  (Brazil  and  Pakistan)  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Political  and 
Ad  Hoc  Committees. 

The  Political  Committee  began  its  discussion  of  its  sub-committee’s 
report  on  4  November  1949.  In  addition  to  the  two  draft  resolutions  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  sub-committee  the  Political  Committee  also  had  before  it  six 
resolutions  submitted  at  an  earlier  stage.  These  six  having  been  disposed 
of  by  being  deferred,  rejected  or  withdrawn,  the  Committee  proceeded  to 
the  two  proposed  by  its  sub-committee.  The  first  of  these  was  considered 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  was  amended  in  a  number  of  respects3  and  was 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  First  Committee,  Annex  1949,  pp.  25-33  (Docu¬ 
ment  A/C. 1  /  522). 

2  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.A.,  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  three  regions  of  Libya  and  one  representative  of  the  minorities. 

3  Of  these  the  following  amendments  to  Section  B  (Somaliland)  were  of  consequence.  The 
proposal  that  independence  after  ten  years  should  depend  on  United  Nations  approval  was 
deleted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Philippines,  a  Lebanese  proposal  that  Italy  should  be  aided  by 
an  advisory  commission  of  three  (Colombia,  Egypt,  the  Philippines)  was  adopted,  as  also  an 
Argentine  proposal  (amended  by  Chile  and  Mexico)  that  Italy  should  be  invited  to  administer 
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enlarged  by  a  new  section  concerning  such  matters  as  remuneration  and 
travel  facilities.  It  was  then  put  to  the  vote  as  a  whole  and  was  adopted  by 
49  votes  to  i  (Ethiopia)  with  8  abstentions.  The  second  draft  resolution 
of  the  sub-committee  (proposing  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations 
Commissioner  in  Libya)  was  approved  by  46  votes  to  4  with  4  abstentions. 
A  third  resolution  was  adopted  (by  23  votes  to  10  with  10  abstentions) 
requiring  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the 
problems  involved  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  territories. 

On  19  and  21  November  these  three  resolutions  were  discussed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  were  approved  by  large  majorities.1  On  8  Decem¬ 
ber  1949  Dr.  Adrian  Pelt,  of  the  Netherlands,  was  nominated  United 
Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya  and  his  nomination  was  approved  in  the 
General  Assembly  two  days  later.2 

This  final  compromise  left  none  of  the  principal  parties  thwarted  on 
a  major  issue.  The  British  pledge  to  the  Sanusi3  emerged  inviolate,  and 
if  Great  Britain  considered  the  prelude  to  Libyan  independence  unduly 
short  and  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  council  unpractical,  these  were 
minor  objections  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  certainty  of 
being  soon  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  military  occupation  and  administra¬ 
tion.  The  British  attempt  to  secure  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  Eritrea  to 
the  Sudan  was  not  yet  definitely  defeated. 

Lrench  dissatisfaction  was  perhaps  greater  and  was  shown  in  the  debate 
and  the  voting  in  the  General  Assembly.  Lrance  abstained  from  voting 
on  the  first  resolution  on  the  grounds  that  the  time-limits  prescribed  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  transitional  period  preceding  independence  were  ‘un¬ 
realistic  because  they  were  not  justified  in  the  light  of  the  information  at 
its  disposal,  which  was  taken  from  the  report  of  the  four-Power  Commission 
of  Investigation.  That  information  had  never  been  disputed  and  the  four 
members  of  the  Commission  had  been  in  complete  agreement  in  consider¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  territories  which  had  made  up  Italy’s  colonial  empire 
was  ready  for  independence,  that  the  territories  were  poor  and  incapable 
of  becoming  self-sufficient  and  that  their  political  education  was  rudi¬ 
mentary’.4  Until  the  autumn  of  1949  Prance  had  consistently  advocated 

Somaliland  during  the  interim  period  between  successful  negotiation  of  the  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ment  and  approval  by  the  General  Assembly. 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  289  (IV);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  750.  The  voting  was  as  follows:  first  resolution,  Section  A  (Libya)  49  votes  to  o 
with  9  abstentions;  Section  B  (Somaliland)  48  votes  to  7  with  3  abstentions;  Section  C  (Eritrea) 
47  votes  to  5  with  6  abstentions;  Section  D  (administrative  arrangements)  44  votes  to  5  with  4 
abstentions.  The  first  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  48  votes  to  1  (Ethiopia)  with 
9  abstentions  (including  France).  The  second  resolution  was  approved  by  48  votes  to  5  with 
3  abstentions  and  the  third  by  32  votes  to  13  with  6  abstentions. 

2  Dr.  Pelt  received  28  votes,  Dr.  Jose  Arce  (Argentina)  received  20  and  Sir  Mohammed 
Zafrullah  Khan  received  3. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  123. 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  21  November  1949,  p.  296. 
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Italian  trusteeship  over  all  the  former  Italian  colonies  except  the  Fezzan 
where  France  wished  to  retain  control,  and  Assab  and  the  Danakil  country’ 

fearrf  ^t  theT  1“??  *  “T  “***“  <=““•  In  «“eral,  FraiS 
ared  that  the  grant  of  independence  to  the  Arabs  in  Libya  and  British 

onCt0hUerFSemet,nt  f°r  thC  A^r  °f  Gyrenaica  would  have  an  unsettling  effect 

In  Italy  there  was  some  popular  resentment,  particularly  directed 
agamst  Great  Britain,  when  the  former  colonies  were  not  restored.1  On 
the  other  hand  Italian  diplomacy  had  secured  for  Italy  the  administration 
of  Somaliland  and  a  place  on  the  Advisory  Council  for  Libya.  These  were 
by  no  means  negligible  achievements  in  view  of  the  strong  African 
opposition  to  the  Italians  and  in  view  of  the  status  of  Italy  as  a  defeated 
country  which  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
ion.  Italy  s  comparative  success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  post-war  dis¬ 
sensions  between  the  principal  Powers  and  their  consequent  inclination  to 
ook  to  future  strategy  rather  than  to  the  past.  Italy  also  owed  something 
to  r  rench  and  Latin  American  support. 

,  Jhf  United  Nations  might  claim  credit  for  solving  a  problem  which  had 
defeated  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  even  though  in  the  debate  and 
e  solution  strategic  and  political  issues  might  sometimes  have  over¬ 
shadowed  the  unadulterated  consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  local 
peoples.  I  hus  the  granting  of  independence  to  Libya  by  1952  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  report  of  the  four- Power  Commission  of  Investigation, 
w  ich  found  in  1948  that  none  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  was  politically 
or  economically  fit  for  independence.  And  the  return  of  the  Italians  to 
administer  Somaliland  overrode  the  wishes  of  vocal  Somalis. 


(ii)  Libya 

The  United  Nations  Commissioner  for  Libya,  Dr.  Pelt,  paid  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  visit  to  Libya  from  18  January  to  7  February  1950  in  order  to  meet 
Libyan  political  leaders  and  the  administering  authorities.  He  then 
visited  Cairo,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  United  Nations  Headquarters  and 
Washington,  returned  to  Libya  on  17  March  and  remained  there  (apart 
from  ten  days  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  April)  until  12  August  when 
he  left  for  Geneva  to  prepare  his  report  to  the  United  Nations  The 
Council  for  Libya  met  for  the  first  time  in  April  1950  in  Tripoli,  where 
the  Commissioner’s  office  had  been  established. 

The  nomination  of  the  members  representing  Tripolitania  and  the 


flC7hat  UnAdper  the  y™  of  the  ItaIian  Peace  Treaty  Italy  had  renounced  ‘all 
IV  Ankle  23  (1)  f°rmerAfnCan  colonies:  Cmd.  7481,  Treaty  of  Peace  with Italy, Part  II,  Section 
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Libyan  minorities  had  caused  some  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  full 
Council,1  and  in  the  meantime  there  were  developments  in  the  politica 
state  of  the  three  provinces.  In  Cyrenaica  the  Amir  dissolved  the  Nationa 
Congress,  which  he  had  formed  in  1948  as  a  representative  body,  and 
proclaimed  an  electoral  law  on  5  April.  Elections  were  held  in  May,  an 
the  Amir  opened  the  Assembly  of  Representatives  (comprising  50  elected 
and  10  nominated  members)  on  12  June.  He  also  requested  an  extension 
of  Cyrenaican  autonomy  from  the  British  Resident,  but  upon  representa¬ 
tions  from  Dr.  Pelt  he  withdrew  this  request.  In  the  Fezzan  Ahmed  Bey 
Seif  el  Nasr  was  unanimously  elected  Chief  of  the  Territory  by  an  Assembly 
of  Representatives  on  12  February  1950.2  The  Chief  was  assisted  by 
advisers  whom  he  chose  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  his 
duties  were  confined  to  matters  of  local  administration.  Finally,  con¬ 
sultations  between  Dr.  Pelt  and  the  British  Chief  Administrator  of  ln- 
politania  resulted  in  the  establishment  by  the  latter  of  an  Administrative 
Council,  with  a  Libyan  majority,  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  local 
administration.  The  Chief  Administrator  at  the  same  time  agreed  to 
accelerate  the  ‘Libyanization’  of  the  civil  service  and  proposed  to  hold 
elections  to  a  legislative  chamber  designed  to  provide  experience  in  the 
legislative  art.  In  each  province  the  British  and  French  governments  had 
originally  intended  to  give  the  local  inhabitants  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government,  but  the  Commissioner  persuaded  them  to  restrict  their  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  grounds  that  the  encouragement  of  regional  autonomy  was 
prejudicial  to  the  eventual  manner  and  degree  of  Libyan  unity,  which  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  future  National  Assembly  alone. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Dr.  Pelt  submitted  to  the  Council, 
when  it  first  met,  a  plan  for  the  future  constitutional  development  of 
Libya  as  a  whole.  He  proposed  that  a  Preparatory  Committee,  comprising 
five  Libyan  representatives  from  each  province,  should  meet  not  later  than 
July  1950  to  discuss  the  method  of  electing  and  the  composition  of  the 
projected  Libyan  National  Assembly  and  the  method  of  drafting  a  con¬ 
stitution;  that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  elected  during  the  autumn 
of  1950;  that  it  should  establish  a  provisional  Libyan  government  early  in 
1951  and  should  adopt  a  constitution  during  the  same  year;  and  that  the 
independence  of  Libya  should  be  proclaimed  before  1  January  1952?  3-s 
required  by  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

These  proposals  encountered  much  criticism  both  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  suggested  Committee  and  as  to  the  manner  of  election  of  its  members. 
The  representatives  of  Egypt,  Pakistan  and  Tripolitania  in  particular 
required  that  any  Libyan  body  should  be  composed  in  proportion  to  the 

1  See  General  Assembly,  Official  Records ,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  15  (A/1340),  paras.  98  and  99. 

2  Elections  to  this  Assembly  of  58  members  were  held  earlier  in  February  1950  by  traditional 
methods  in  each  village  and  tribe. 
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number  of  inhabitants  of  each  province1  and  opposed  the  holding  of 
elections  in  Tripolitania.  There  was  some  further  disagreement  about  the 
participation  of  an  Italian  in  the  committee,2  and  the  discussion  was  inter¬ 
rupted  while  members  of  the  Council  visited  the  three  provinces  in  order 
to  obtain  information  at  first  hand.  Resuming  its  meetings  in  Tripoli  in 
June,  the  Council  agreed  after  much  dispute  that  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mittee  should  consist  of  2 1  members,  of  whom  seven  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Amir  of  Cyrenaica,  seven  by  the  Chief  of  the  Territory  of  the  Fezzan 
and  the  remaining  seven  from  Tripolitania  by  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
missioner  after  consultations  with  local  leaders  and  with  the  Council  itself 
In  effect,  the  lapse  of  time  had  prejudiced  the  possibility  of  holding  elec¬ 
tions  in  Tripolitania,  and  the  British  representative  on  the  Council  for 
ibya  stated  during  the  discussion  that  the  administration  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  hold  elections  before  the  National  Assembly  had  drafted  a 
constitution.  The  inclusion  of  an  Italian  was  accepted  by  the  Amir  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Territory  of  the  Fezzan  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not 
prejudge  the  issue  of  the  legal  status  of  Italians  in  an  independent  Libya. 
The  Commissioner  s  list,  including  an  Italian  and  based  on  lists  sub¬ 
mitted  by  political  parties  in  Tripolitania, 3  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
1 1  July  with  one  amendment.4  The  Chief  Administrator,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Administrative  Council,  raised  certain  objections  to  the  list,  but  the 
United  Nations  Council  decided  not  to  reopen  the  matter.5  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  therefore  invited  the  twenty-one  persons  approved  by  the  Council 
for  Libya  to  form  the  Preparatory  Committee,  and  they  held  their  first 
meeting  in  Tripoli  on  27  July  1950.  On  7  August  they  agreed  that  the 
National  Assembly  should  consist  of  twenty  representatives  from  each 
province. 

On  12  August  1950  Dr.  Pelt  left  for  Geneva  to  draft  his  report,  which, 
after  having  been  discussed  and  modified  in  the  course  of  twenty-two 
closed  meetings  with  the  Council  for  Libya,  was  issued  on  29  September.6 
The  report  recorded  the  activities  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Council 
and  described  both  the  independent  developments  in  each  of  the  three 

The  population  of  Cyrenaica  was  estimated  at  300,000;  that  of  the  Fezzan  at  45,000;  and 
that  of  Tripolitania  at  800,000.  ’ 

2  The  Italian  population  of  Tripolitania  was  estimated  to  be  45,000. 

3  Two  parties  refused  to  submit  lists  in  view  of  the  equal  representation  of  the  three  provinces. 
The  amendment  secured  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  the  Egypto-Tripolitanian  Union 

Party. 

5  The  Administrative  Council  informed  the  Chief  Administrator  on  21  July  1950  that  it 
unanimously  condemned  the  method  of  selection  but  was  prepared  to  accept  all  but  two  of  the 
individual  candidates  proposed  by  the  Council  for  Libya  and  the  Commissioner.  It  proposed  an 
alternative  for  each,  including  one  in  the  place  of  the  member  of  the  Egypto-Tripolitanian  Union 
Party.  The  Chief  Administrator  accordingly  informed  the  Commissioner  that  he  could  not 
recognize  the  list  unless  these  alterations  were  made. 

6  Annual  Report  of  the  United.  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya  to  the  General  Assembly:  Official  Records, 
Fifth  Session,  Supplement  75  (A/ 1340);  Relazioni  Internazionali,  7  October  1950,  pp.  690-8. 
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territories  and  the  constitutional  progress  of  Libya  as  a  whole.  A  chapter 
was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  administrative 
problems  of  Libya  and  to  the  steps  so  far  taken  to  solve  them;  assistance 
from  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  or  from  some  other- 
source  was  urged.  Dr.  Pelt  also  discussed  the  form  of  government  which 
should  be  adopted,1 2  his  relations  with  the  Council  for  Libya  and  the 
minority  problem.  He  concluded  by  recording  that,  despite  the  many 
obstacles,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  aim  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  accomplished  within  the  time  limit  because  the  people  of  Libya  were 
so  eager  for  independence,  but  he  emphasized  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  establish  a  sound  financial  system  and  a  viable  economy  within  that 
time.  Libya  would  unquestionably  need  assistance  after  obtaining  in¬ 
dependence  and  he  suggested  that  the  United  Nations,  who  had  played 
so  important  a  part  in  determining  the  future  of  Libya,  had  a  special 
responsibility  to  render  Libya  all  possible  financial  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  first  difficult  years. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Pelt’s  report,  together  with  reports  submitted  by  the 
administering  Powers,  opened  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  9  October  1950.  Various  proposals  having  been  made,  a 
draft  resolution  backed  by  thirteen  states  was  submitted  on  1 7  October  1 95° 
and  was  approved  by  the  Committee  two  days  later."  It  recommended  the 
convening  of  a  National  Assembly  before  the  end  of  the  year;  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  this  Assembly  of  a  provisional  government  by  1  April  1951,  if 
possible;  the  progressive  delegation  of  authority  by  the  administering 
Powers  until  the  achievement  of  complete  independence  by  1  January 
1952;  the  granting  of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  Libya  by  the 
United  Nations;  and  the  admission  of  independent  Libya  to  the  United 
Nations.  These  proposals  were  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  17 
November  1950  by  50  votes  to  o,  the  Russian  bloc  abstaining.3  A  proposal, 
supported  by  the  Russian  bloc  and  by  a  number  of  Arab  and  Asian  states, 
recommending  popular  election  of  members  to  the  Libyan  National 
Assembly,  was  defeated,4  as  was  also  a  Russian  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  The  General  Assembly  also  recommended 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the 
Secretary-General  should  afford  all  possible  technical  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  to  establish  the  Libyan  economy  on  a  sound  basis.  A  further 
resolution  on  economic  and  financial  provisions  and  the  delimitation 


1  The  people  of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Fezzan  and  some  Tripolitanians  were  reported  to  favour 
a  federal  state.  On  the  other  hand  many  Tripolitanians  preferred  a  unitary  state. 

2  By  53  votes  t0  1  (France),  the  five  Russian  bloc  countries  abstaining. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  387  (V) ;  .Docu¬ 
ment  (R. I. I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  755. 

4  Dr.  Pelt  explained  that  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly  was  impracticable  within  the 
time. 
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of  boundaries  was  adopted  in  the  General  Assembly  on  15  December 

I950-1 

But  while  the  future  of  Libya  was  being  deliberated  at  Lake  Success 
independent  developments  had  been  taking  place  in  Libya.  On  13  Octo¬ 
ber  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  twenty-one  informed  the  United 
Nations  by  cable  that  it  had  agreed  unanimously  that  the  sixty  members 
of  the  piojected  Libyan  National  Assembly  should  be  nominated  and  that 
the  Amir  of  Cyrenaica,  the  Mufti  of  Tripolitania  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Territory  of  the  Fezzan  should  each  nominate  twenty.  The  Committee  also 
resolved  against  admitting  to  the  National  Assembly  any  representative 
of  the  minorities.  This  news  was  unfavourably  received  at  Lake  Success. 
Representatives  of  the  Arab  states  questioned  the  right  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  to  speak  for  the  Libyan  people,  considered  the  proposed 
method  of  selection  undemocratic  and  disapproved  of  the  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  three  territories.  The  Latin  American  countries  expressed 
concern  at  the  omission  of  a  representative  of  the  minorities.  But  it  was 
recognized,  not  without  reluctance  in  some  quarters,  that  since  the  General 
Assembly  had  authorized  the  people  of  Libya  to  choose  their  own  govern¬ 
ment,  the  United  Nations  should  not  intervene.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Libyan  National  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  on  26  November  1950, 
its  members  were  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  proposed 
by  the  Preparatory  Committee.  On  2  December  1950  the  Assembly 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  independent,  federal, 
constitutional  and  democratic  kingdom  under  the  Amir  of  Cyrenaica 
as  King  and  with  equality  between  the  three  constituent  territories  of 
Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan.  The  Amir  indicated  that  he 
would  defer  full  assumption  of  the  royal  style  and  office  until  definitive 
constitutional  proceedings  should  have  given  them  substance.  He  was 
therefore  known  as  King-Designate  until,  on  24  December  1951,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  set  the  seal  on  his  occupation  of  the  Libyan 
throne,  and  he  became  King  Idris  I. 

(iii)  Eritrea 

In  Eritrea  the  uncertainty  about  the  country’s  future  and  the  desire  to 
secure  as  much  attention  as  possible  for  rival  policies2  led  to  riots,  in  which 
most  of  the  victims  were  Italians.  The  Italian  government  asked  Washing¬ 
ton,  London  and  Paris,  in  notes  dated  10  December  1949,  to  intervene  to 
keep  order,3  and  early  in  January  1950  British  military  reinforcements 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  388  (V). 

2  The  Eritrean  Independence  bloc  was  reported  to  be  receiving  Italian  money.  On  the  other 
hand  members  of  the  pro-Ethiopian  Unionist  Party  admitted  that  they  had  been  promised  high 
positions  in  the  event  of  union  with  Ethiopia. 

3  Corriere  della  Sera,  13  December  1949.  The  British  reply  was  dated  30  December  1949:  ibid. 

3  January  1950. 
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were  sent  to  Eritrea.  On  15  January  1950  a  curfew  was  imposed  and  on 
22  February  the  newly  arrived  United  Nations  Commission  appealed  to 
rioting  Muslims  and  Copts  to  lay  down  their  arms.1  But  despite  this  appeal 
and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Administration  and  forces,  disturbances 
between  rival  political  factions  continued  in  the  towns,  while  bands  of 

Shifta  (bandits)  terrorized  the  countryside. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea2  established  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Asmara  and  held  its  first  meeting  there  on  15  February  1950, 3 
when  it  issued  a  communique  to  the  people  of  Eritrea  explaining  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  inviting  individuals  or  groups  to  submit  statements  to  it.  The 
Commission  held  seventy  meetings,  about  half  of  which  were  public,  and 
visited  various  parts  of  Eritrea.  It  also  visited  Ethiopia,  Egypt  and  Italy 
to  hear  the  views  of  the  governments  of  those  countries,  and  it  acquainted 
itself  with  British  and  French  opinion.4  At  the  end  of  April  1950  it  retired 
to  Geneva  to  prepare  the  report  which  it  was  required  to  place  before 
the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  by  15  June  1950.  The 
members  of  the  Commission,  however,  failed  to  agree  and  they  therefore 
decided  to  submit  various  conclusions  reached,  together  with  some  selected 
documents.  A  report  on  these  lines  was  approved  on  8  June  1950  and 
was  issued  on  29  June.5  It  included  one  memorandum  submitted  jointly 
by  the  Norwegian,  Burmese  and  South  African  members  and  another 
submitted  jointly  by  the  Guatemalan  and  Pakistani  members. 

The  first  memorandum  contained  a  background  report,  with  which  all 
three  members  agreed,  and  alternative  proposals  by  the  Burmese  and 
South  African  members  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Norwegian  on  the  other. 
The  former  proposed  that  Eritrea  should  be  federated  with  Ethiopia  as 
a  self-governing  unit  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ethiopian  Crown. 
There  should  be  a  customs  union  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  and  a 
common  citizenship.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  as  regards  reli¬ 
gious,  personal,  civic  or  proprietary  rights,  and  the  position  of  minorities 
should  be  safeguarded  by  the  federal  constitution.  These  changes  should 
be  effected  after  an  interim  period  not  exceeding  three  years  under  the 
existing  administering  authority,  which  should  give  to  Eritreans  as  much 

1  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea:  Annex  !$(  Document  A/AC.34/L.1),  22  Feb- 


1  utu  y  1  yo<->. 

2  See  above,  p.  543-  The  members  were  drawn  from  Burma,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

3  Earlier  meetings  had  been  held  at  Lake  Success  and  Cairo. 

4  Through  contact  with  and  reports  from  the  British  Administration  in  Eritrea;  from  evidence 
given  by  a  representative  of  the  British  government  to  the  Commission  on  28  April  at  Geneva; 
and  from  a  letter  from  M.  Schuman,  which  the  Commission  received  on  20  April  in  Rome. 

5  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea:  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  General  Assembly, 

Supplement  No.  8  (A/ 1285).  . 

6  Each  member  of  the  federation  would  possess  ‘local  legislative  and  executive  autonomy’ 
but  a  federal  government  would  be  responsible  for  ‘such  matters  as  defence,  external  affairs, 
taxation,  finance,  inter-State  commerce  and  communications’ :  ibid.  p.  25. 
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administrative  experience  as  possible.  An  advisory  council,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  composed  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  should  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  power  and  for  the 
drafting  of  a  federal  constitution  by  the  government  of  Ethiopia  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  elected  assembly  of  Eritreans  to  be  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Norwegian  member  proposed  that  the  whole  of  Eritrea  should  be 
united  to  Ethiopia,  but  that  provisionally  and  for  a  limited  period  it  should 
remain  under  British  administration. 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Guatemalan  and  Pakistani  mem¬ 
bers  contained,  besides  a  general  review  of  conditions  in  Eritrea,  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereign  state  after 
ten  years  of  international  trusteeship,  administered  by  a  United  Nations 
Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  to  be  assisted 
by  an  advisory  council  of  eight.1  Other  recommendations  by  these  two 
members  included  the  establishment  of  free  zones  in  the  ports  of  Assab 
and  Massawa  and  provisions  for  economic  and  educational  development. 

In  addition  to  these  two  memoranda  the  Commission’s  report  contained 
annexes  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  governments  interested,2  the  report 
of  an  economic  sub-commission,3  and  other  documents,  maps  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  information  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  began  discussions  on 
Eritrea  on  13  July  1950.  Great  Britain  appealed  for  an  early  decision, 
since  uncertainty  about  the  future  was  causing  unrest  and  was  imposing 
an  intolerable  strain  on  the  British  administration.  Despite  this  plea,  the 
problem  was  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  on  15  September  without 

1  This  council  would  consist  of  representatives  of  the  U.S.A.,  Ethiopia,  Italy,  a  Muslim 
country,  a  Latin  American  country  and  three  local  representatives  of  the  Coptic  Christians,  the 
Muslims  and  the  minority  races.  The  reasons  given  for  this  choice  were  as  follows:  the  U.S.A. 
because  of  the  American  contribution  to  the  programme  for  the  development  of  under-developed 
areas  and  interest  in  the  future  of  dependent  territories;  Ethiopia  and  Italy  because  of  their  well- 
known  interests  in  Eritrea;  a  Muslim  country  because  of  the  Muslim  population  and  in  order 
to  ensure  geographical  distribution;  a  Latin  American  country  because  of  the  principle  of 
geographical  representation  and  because  of  Latin  America’s  interest  in  the  fate  of  dependent 
territories. 

A  notable  omission  was  Great  Britain,  which  had  administered  Eritrea  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  British  forces  in  1941  and  had,  besides,  extensive  interests  in  East  Africa,  including  the  Sudan, 
which  had  a  common  frontier  with  Eritrea  and  on  whose  behalf  territorial  claims  on  Eritrean 
territory  had  been  advanced.  The  future  of  Eritrea  might  also  have  been  thought  to  concern 
France,  since  French  Somaliland  bordered  on  Eritrea. 

2  These  were  virtually  the  same  as  those  expressed  during  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

3  Established  by  a  resolution  on  18  February  1950.  Its  conclusions  were  based  on  information 
supplied  by  the  British  Administration,  on  communications  from  organizations  and  from  private 
individuals  and  from  field  work.  Its  report  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission— 
Norway,  Burma,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  against  Guatemala  and  Pakistan.  The  Guate¬ 
malan  delegate  found  it  ‘inexact,  incomplete,  partial,  contentious  and  even  inconsistent’ :  Report 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Eritrea ,  p.  83. 
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any  recommendation  from  the  Interim  Committee.  On  8  November  the 
question  came  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
Great  Britain  announced  that  although  still  in  favour  of  partition  it  would 
accept  a  federal  solution,  provided  Ethiopia  agreed,  since  a  quick  decision 
was  vital.  After  some  discussion,  in  committee  and  informally,  the  U.S.A., 
supported  by  thirteen  other  states,  produced  on  18  November  a  draft 
resolution  which  recommended  that  Eritrea  should  have  local  autonomy 
in  a  federation  under  the  Ethiopian  crown;1  that  the  transfer  of  power 
should  take  place  not  later  than  September  1952;  and  that  during  the 
intervening  months  Eritrea  should  remain  under  British  administration. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  position  of  foreigners  (of  whom  the  Italians  were  the  most 
important)  was  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  section  on  human  rights;  all 
foreigners  would  be  entitled  to  become  citizens  after  ten  years’  residence 
in  Eritrea,  and  would  otherwise  ‘be  permitted  to  reside  in  and  engage  in 
peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits’.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  also  referred 
to  ‘the  importance  of  assuring  the  continuing  collaboration  of  foreign 
communities  in  the  economic  development  of  Eritrea’.  Ethiopia  and  Italy 
both  informed  the  United  Nations  that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  this 
resolution,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  25  November 
1950  by  38  votes  to  14  with  8  abstentions.2  Russian,  Polish  and  Pakistani 
resolutions  advocating  independence  for  Eritrea  were  defeated.3  On 
2  December  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  American  resolution  by 
46  votes  to  10  with  4  abstentions4  and  again  rejected  a  Russian  resolution 
in  favour  of  immediate  independence.  The  resolution  adopted  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations  Commissioner  (to  be 
chosen  by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a  small  committee) 
to  supervise  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  administering  authority  to 
the  new  federal  government  by  15  September  1952  at  the  latest.  On 
15  December  1950  Senor  Eduardo  Martienzo  of  Bolivia  was  chosen  for 
this  post. 

(iv)  Somaliland 

Italian  Somaliland  raised  no  serious  problems  during  1950  and  the 

1  The  Eritreans  would  have  full  control  over  their  domestic  affairs.  This  would  include  legis¬ 
lative,  executive  and  judicial  powers,  the  maintenance  of  a  local  police  force,  the  adoption  of  a 
budget  and  the  levying  of  taxes  for  domestic  needs.  The  federal  government  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  defence,  foreign  affairs,  currency  and  finance,  foreign  and  inter-state  commerce  and 
communications. 

2  Great  Britain  and  France  were  among  those  who  voted  in  favour;  the  opposition  included 
the  Russian  bloc. 

3  The  Russian  resolution  called  for  the  grant  of  immediate  independence  and  the  withdrawal 
of  British  troops.  The  Polish  resolution  proposed  independence  in  three  years,  and  the  Pakistani 
resolution  proposed  independence  by  1953. 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  390  (V) ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  757. 
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United  Nations  decision  to  make  Italy  trustee  in  this  former  colony  was 
peacefully  executed.  A  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council,  which  had  been  appointed  to  draft  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
met  at  Geneva  on  9  January  1950. 1  Drafts  had  been  submitted  by  Italy’ 
the  Philippines  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Italian  draft  was  at 
first  received  with  reserve,  since  Italy  was  suspected  of  trying  to  establish 
naval,  military  and  air  bases  in  Somaliland,2  but  on  10  January  the  leader 
of  the  Italian  delegation  explained  that  Italy  had  no  such  ambitions  but 
merely  demanded  the  right  to  establish  the  minimum  forces  necessary  to 
keep  order.  1  his  reasonable  demand  was  conceded  by  the  Committee, 
which  agreed  on  12  January  that  Italy  should  be  allowed  to  maintain 
police  forces,  to  raise  volunteer  forces  to  maintain  order  and  to  train  a 
Somali  defence  force.  ’  On  19  January  the  drafting  committee  completed 
its  task  and  unanimously  approved  a  draft  agreement  and  declaration  of 
constitutional  principles4  which  were  approved  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
on  27  January  by  1 1  votes  to  o  (the  U.S.S.R.  being  absent).  The  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement  piovided  for  Italian  administration  for  ten  years,  during 
which  the  local  population  would  receive  training  for  independence  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  of  three  (Colombia,  Egypt  and 
the  Philippines)  envisaged  in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
21  November  1949. 5 

The  draft  trusteeship  agreement  was  not  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  United  Nations  resolution  of 
21  November  1949  had  authorized  a  provisional  administration  by  Italy 
pending  final  approval  by  the  General  Assembly.  Immediate  steps  were 
therefore  taken  to  transfer  power  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  the  more 
urgently  in  that  to  wait  beyond  March  and  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon 
might  necessitate  a  delay  of  several  months.  An  initial  delay,  however, 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Italian  government,6  which  held  up 

1  The  following  six  nations  were  on  the  drafting  committee :  the  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Iraq,  the  Philippines,  the  U.S.A.  Observers  were  sent  by  Italy,  Ethiopia,  Egypt 
and  Colombia.  A  representative  of  the  I.L.O.  also  attended  at  the  latter’s  request. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  January  1950.  For  the  text  of  the  Italian  draft  see  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  14  January  1950,  pp.  27-28. 

The  European  Powers,  in  view  of  their  own  experiences  in  colonial  administration,  were 
chiefly  concerned  to  make  the  agreement  practical,  whereas  Iraq  and  the  Philippines  were 
more  interested  in  protecting  the  Somalis  from  exploitation  and  generally  in  limiting  Italian 
powers:  New  York  Times,  28  January  1950. 

4  There  had  been  one  outstanding  point  raised  by  Great  Britain  and  submitted  too  late  for 
full  discussion.  It  concerned  the  payment  by  Italy  of  compensation  for  war  damage,  but  the 
proposal  was  withdrawn  by  Great  Britain  on  23  January  ‘in  the  interests  of  harmony’:  ibid. 
24january  1950. 

Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  Administration :  Official 
Records,  Fifth  Session,  General  Assembly,  Supplement  No.  10  (A/1294)  1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949- 
50,  p.  762. 

The  government  resigned  on  11  January  195®  tmd  Signor  De  Gasperi  only  formally  agreed 
to  form  a  new  government  on  25  January. 
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Italian  parliamentary  approval  for  the  trusteeship  agreement  and  the 
voting  of  the  necessary  funds.  On  2  February  1950,  however,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Count  Sforza  the  Chamber  agreed  to  consider  the  question  of 
Somaliland  urgently  and  a  Somaliland  Bill  was  presented  on  the  next  day. 
The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  4  February  by  287  votes  to  1531 2 
and  by  the  Senate  on  8  February  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  two  laden 
troopships,  which  had  lain  in  Augusta  harbour  in  readiness,  sailed  for 
Mogadishu.  The  first  Italian  contingent  reached  Somaliland  on  20  Febru¬ 
ary  1950  and  by  1  April  the  transfer  had  been  completed  and  Italy  formally 
assumed  control.  The  transfer  was  carried  out  without  incident. 

The  Italian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Signor  Brusasca, 
visited  Somaliland  from  25  May  to  10  June  1950.  During  his  visit  he 
appealed  to  the  population  to  co-operate  and  promised  that  Italy  would 
carry  out  its  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  Italians  in  Somaliland  to  support  the  new  policy,  reminding  them 
that  Italy’s  performance  in  Somaliland  was  watched  and  would  be  judged 
by  the  whole  world.3  The  respect  shown  by  the  new  Italian  administration 
for  the  Muslim  religion  and  customs  and  the  grant  in  July  1 950  of  an 
amnesty  to  political  prisoners  made  a  good  impression.  In  a  Progress 
Report  covering  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  July  1950  the  United  Nations 
Advisory  Council  recorded  that  ‘the  general  impression  is  certainly  one 
of  an  improvement  in  public  security,  particularly  in  Mogadishu,  and  of 
a  noticeable  diminution  in  the  territory  of  the  tension  which  was  most 
marked  at  the  time  when  the  provisional  Trusteeship  Administration 
began’.4  The  conduct  of  the  carabinieri  and  Somali  police  received  favour¬ 
able  comment,  and  the  report  stated  that,  although  oral  and  written 
complaints  had  been  received,  the  Council  considered  that  the  Italian 
administration  ‘is  doing  everything  to  investigate  all  the  bona  fide  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  with  the  desire  to  redress  any  justified 
complaint’.5 

Ethiopia  remained  hostile.  On  4  January  1950  Ethiopia  had  informed 
the  United  Nations  by  telegram  that  it  refused  to  recognize  the  General 
Assembly’s  decision  on  Somaliland  and  was  considering  asking  the  Inter- 

1  Socialists  and  communists  opposed  the  Bill.  For  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  speech  on  this  occasion 
see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  1 1  February  1950,  pp.  7^79- 

2  In  order  to  prevent  disturbances  the  British  authorities  forbade  any  demonstration  when 
the  Italian  troops  disembarked.  Between  the  British  and  the  Italians  the  only  cause  of  friction 
concerned  the  definition  of  the  frontier  between  Somaliland  and  Ethiopia.  This  was  to  have  been 
defined  by  tripartite  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  but  since  Ethiopia 
would  not  co-operate  Great  Britain  defined  the  frontier  unilaterally  for  the  purpose  of  the 
transfer.  This  action  was  the  subject  of  a  protest  by  Count  Sforza  to  the  Trusteeship  Council: 
New  York  Times,  1  April  1950;  The  Times,  3  April  1950. 

3  See  Progress  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Advisory  Council  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under 
Italian  Administration :  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session  (A/G. 4/178),  9  November  1950. 

4  Ibid.  p.  15.  5  Ibid.  p.  1 7. 
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nati°nal  Court  of  Justice  whether  Italy,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  was  an  eligible  trustee.  An  Italian  proposal  to  appoint 
as  governor  of  Somaliland  General  Nasi,  who  had  played  a  prominent 
part  m  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  provoked  a  further  Ethiopian  protest  1 
Nor  did  Ethiopian  opposition  abate  after  the  Italians  arrived  in  Somali- 
land,  for  on  1 1  November  1950  Ethiopia  filed  a  resolution  to  reject  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  agreement  on  the  grounds,  this  time,  that 
the  Charter  required  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement  to  be  agreed  by  the 
states  directly  concerned’. 

On  15  November  1950  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  approved  by  44  votes  to  5  the  trusteeship  agreement  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  the  previous  January.  The 
Ethiopian  representative  registered  his  country’s  disapproval  by  refusing 
to  take  part.  On  3  December  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  by  44  votes  to  6.2 


5.  Human  Rights 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  regarded  by  some  as 
a  great  achievement  and  by  others  as  a  restatement  at  great  length  of 
familial  principles,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  10  December  1 948.3  The  next  step  was  to  prepare  an  International 
Com  ention  or  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  which  would,  upon  signature, 
bind  signatory  states  and  found  actions  at  law.4  The  preparation  of  such 
a  covenant  involved  the  definition  of  the  rights  to  be  protected  at  law 
and  the  devising  of  machinery  for  enforcing  those  rights.  These  tasks  fell  to 
the  Social  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  a  sub-commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities,  and  a  sub-commission  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Press.5  The  proceedings  of  the  latter  sub-commission 
gave  rise  to  much  disagreement. 


General  Nasi  had  also  been  governor  of  a  province  in  Ethiopia  during  the  Italian  occupation. 
After  communist  revelations  in  the  Italian  Chamber  on  4  February  of  the  General’s  record  in 
Africa  during  the  fascist  period.  Count  Sforza  stated  that  General  Nasi  would  only  super¬ 
intend  the  military  transfer  and  would  then  be  replaced  by  a  civilian.  The  next  day  it  was 
announced  that  he  would  not  leave  Italy. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  442  (V). 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  528-30.  A  year  later,  on  4  December  1949,  the  General  Assembly 
decreed  that  10  December  should  be  known  and  celebrated  as  Human  Rights  Day.  General 
Assembly ,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  423  (V),  p.  43. 

4  See  also  above,  pp.  180-2  for  similar  labours  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

s  During  1 949-50  these  bodies  met  as  follows : 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council:  8th  session  from  7  February  to  18  March  1949, 
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On  24  February  1949  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolved  by 
15  votes  to  3  to  constitute  twelve  persons  a  sub-commission  to  sit  until  the 
end  of  1952  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
information,  the  extent  of  freedom  of  information  given  to  peoples,  the 
development  of  professional  standards  in  the  press  and  broadcasting, 
persistent  dissemination  of  false  or  distorted  information,  methods  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  dissemination  of  true  information,  and  assistance  to  foreign 
correspondents  in  their  attempts  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  promote  good 
international  relations.  On  11  April  1949  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  appointed  the  twelve  members  of  this  sub-commission.1 

During  1948  an  international  conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press2  had  discussed  three  draft  covenants  originally  put  forward 
by  the  U.S.A.,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  of  these  dealt  with  the 
gathering  and  transmission  of  news,  the  second  with  the  international  right 
of  correction  (i.e.,  the  right  to  require  a  publication  to  accept  from  foreign 
governments,  and  to  print,  corrections  to  its  reports),  and  the  third  with 
freedom  of  information.  The  Social  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
overruling  a  Russian  move  to  procrastinate,  turned  its  attention  to  these 
drafts  during  April  and  May  1949.  The  Committee  decided  to  amalga¬ 
mate  the  first  and  second  drafts.  There  was  much  debate  on  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  right  of  the  foreign  correspondent  to 
collect  and  transmit  information.  The  American,  British  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  wished  to  narrow  the  limitation  to  matters  affecting 
national  military  security.  Other  members  wished  to  extend  this  limita¬ 
tion  to  all  matters  which  the  government  of  a  country  might  deem  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  national  security  and  even  to  matters  affecting  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  the  state.  There  was  also  a  division  of  opinion  on 
the  extent  of  the  right  of  correction,  some  wishing  to  confine  this  to  a  right 
to  submit  corrections,  while  others  wished  to  go  further  and  to  impose 
an  obligation  to  publish  all  corrections  submitted.  In  both  these  contro¬ 
versies  the  proponents  of  the  more  liberal  thesis  contended  that  their 
opponents  were  paving  the  way  for  censorship  and  propaganda  under  the 
guise  of  freedom  of  information,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  the  U.S.A. 

9th  session  from  5  July  to  15  August  1949,  10th  session  from  7  February  to  6  March  1950,  and 
nth  session  from  3  July  to  16  August  and  12  October  to  13  December  1950. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  5th  session  from  9  May  to  20  June  1949  and  6th  session 
from  27  March  to  19  May  1950. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  3rd  session  from  21  March  to  4  April  1949  and 
4th  session  from  7  to  19  May  1950. 

The  sub-commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Minorities: 
2nd  session  from  13  to  27  June  1949  and  3rd  session  from  9  to  27  January  1950. 

The  sub-commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press:  3rd  session  from  31  May 
to  14  June  1949  and  4th  session  from  15  to  26  May  1950. 

1  They  came  from  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Great  Britain,  India,  Lebanon,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Uruguay,  the  U.S.A. ,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  528. 
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would  refuse  to  sign  the  proposed  convention  when  the  committee 
approved  a  list  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  correspondents  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  covenant.  In  the  American  view  such  a  code,  savouring  of 
discipline  rather  than  of  freedom,  should  not,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merits, 
be  included  in  a  treaty.  After  reconsideration  a  draft  covenant  was 
formally  adopted  on  10  May  1949  by  27-4-12  and  approved  three  days 
later  by  the  General  Assembly  by  33-6-1 1.1 

The  proposed  convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  was  less  fortunate. 
Great  Britain,  its  sponsor,  put  forward  four  principles  on  2  May  1949: 
freedom  to  listen  and  speak,  freedom  to  read  and  hear,  freedom  to  seek 
information,  and  freedom  of  movement  for  those  in  search  of  the  truth. 
These  principles  were  approved  by  28-6-7,  although  in  the  Russian  view 
they  involved  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  small  states.  In  subsequent 
discussions  they  were  so  mangled  and  hedged  about  as  to  become  in 
British  eyes  more  censorious  than  permissive,  and  Great  Britain  accord¬ 
ingly  moved  to  suspend  further  discussion  on  the  grounds  that  amend¬ 
ments  had  made  the  original  proposals  positively  dangerous.  The  Social 
Committee  agreed  on  6  May  1949  by  28  votes  to  9  to  shelve  this  matter. 
Later  in  the  year,  on  27  September,  the  Committee  again  agreed  to  shelve 
this  convention,  proposing  instead  that  suitable  clauses  be  inserted  in 
the  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  The  General  Assembly  endorsed  this 
recommendation  on  20  October  by  38-10-10. 2  An  attempt,  led  by  France 
and  India,  to  revive  the  idea  ofaseparateconventiononfreedomof  informa¬ 
tion  was  defeated  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  13  February 
1950,  and  it  became  thereupon  part  of  the  business  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  cover  this  subject  in  the  Convention  which  it 
was  elaborating.  The  sub-commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  met 
again  in  May  1950  at  Montevideo  and  devoted  much  of  its  time  to  com¬ 
piling  a  code  for  journalists,  to  be  considered  during  1952  by  a  conference 
of  editors  and  others  of  the  profession.  A  draft  code  was  adopted  on 
23  May  1 950, 3  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  abstaining  and  Yugoslavia 
opposing  on  the  grounds  that  the  draft  did  not  rise  above  platitudes. 

The  enforcement  of  a  Convention  on  Human  Rights  raised  questions  as 
difficult  as  the  content  of  the  Convention.  The  principal  question  con¬ 
cerned  the  extent  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  set  international  judicial 
machinery  in  motion.  On  8  June  1949  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
found  itself  equally  divided  (8-8)  on  this  question,  thus  rejecting  the 
individual’s  right  of  petition.  Of  the  major  Powers  only  France  voted 
in  favour  of  acknowledging  this  right. 

On  20  June  1949  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  brought  its  fifth 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II,  Resolutions,  277  (III). 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings  1949,  pp.  106-17. 

3  U.N.  Document  E/CN.4/Sub.i/i25,  22  May  1950. 
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session  to  a  close  and  distributed  a  draft  convention  to  governments  with 
a  request  for  comments  by  the  end  of  the  year.1  The  Commission  re¬ 
assembled  at  Lake  Success  on  27  March  1950,  the  Russian  member 
absenting  himself. 

On  3  May  1950  the  Commission  rejected  by  8  votes  to  3  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  petition  and  by  7  votes  to  4  the  right  of  non-governmental 
bodies  to  do  likewise.2  The  right  of  petition  was  thus  restricted  to  signatory 
states,  the  majority  basing  itself  on  the  plea  that  it  was  no  good  trying  to 
run  before  one  could  walk,  while  the  minority  complained  that  the  rights 
given  had  been  whittled  away  to  virtually  nothing.  On  13  May  the  Com¬ 
mission  adopted  by  1 4-0-1 3  proposals  for  machinery  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  rights  to  be  guaranteed.  An  International  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  established  to  investigate  and  report  on  grievances.  This 
committee,  which  would  work  in  private,  would  consist  of  seven  persons, 
elected  by  a  body  of  electors  nominated  by  the  signatories  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Any  complaint  by  one  state  against  another  would,  if  not  settled 
through  diplomatic  channels  in  six  months,  be  investigated  by  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  which  would  publish  a  report  within  18  months. 
A  draft  convention,  containing  these  provisions  and  a  list  of  16  rights  to 
be  protected,  was  adopted  on  18  May  1950  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  for  transmission  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.4  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  meeting  at  Geneva  in  July,  criticized  both 
the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of  the  draft.  The  machinery  de¬ 
vised  was  regarded  by  many  members  as  inadequate,  while  the  omission 
of  social  and  economic  rights  also  provoked  dissatisfaction.  The  draft 
was  returned  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  also  considered  the  draft  code  of  journalistic  ethics  and 
decided  to  seek  the  comments  of  the  profession. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  again  at  the  end  of  1950,  its  Social 
Committee  decided  on  2  November  by  30-1 1-85  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  should  extend  to  the  non-self-governing  territories  of  signatory 
states.  On  17  November  the  Social  Committee  resolved  by  29—5—13  that 
the  draft  be  returned  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  redrafting, 
observing  that  many  elementary  rights  had  been  left  out.  The  General 
Assembly  approved  on  4  December  the  principle  of  adding  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  and  directed  that  further 

1  Only  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  complied:  New  York  Times,  4  January  1950.  Other  replies 
were  received  later. 

The  minority  in  the  first  case  consisted  of  India,  Lebanon  and  Uruguay;  in  the  second,  of 
these  three  plus  Chile. 

3  Yugoslavia  abstaining. 

4  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Year,  Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  5,  pp. 
15  seqq. ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  June  1950,  pp.  949-54. 

5  The  majority  consisted  largely  of  Asian  and  Latin  American  states. 
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consideration  be  given  to  certain  specific  questions,  namely,  extending 
the  right  of  petition  to  individuals  and  associations,  extending  the  scope 
of  the  convention  to  cover  dependent  territories  of  the  signatories,  and 
creating  the  post  of  United  Nations  Attorney-General,  who  would  sift 
complaints  and  act  pro  bono  publico.1 

The  question  of  a  separate  agreement  on  Freedom  of  Information  was 
again  raised.  An  Anglo-American  proposal  to  defer  action  for  a  further 
year  was  defeated,  and  on  22  November  the  Social  Committee,  followed 
on  14  December  by  the  General  Assembly  by  44-0-12,  resolved  to  appoint 
a  new  body  of  15,  who  should  meet  by  1  January  1951,  convene  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  and  produce  a  draft  convention  on  freedom  of 
information  by  1  February  1952.2 

The  work  of  formulating  rights  in  general  and  of  devising  machinery 
for  their  enforcement  was  accompanied  by  specific  instances  of  the  invasion 
of  these  rights.  On  25  April  1 949  the  third  General  Assembly  condemned, 
on  Chilean  initiative,3  the  Russian  practice  of  refusing  to  permit  the 
departure  from  the  U.S.S.R.  of  Russian  women  who  had  contracted 
lawful  marriages  with  foreigners.4  In  the  Russian  view,  as  presented  to 
the  Assembly,  the  matter  was  a  purely  domestic  concern  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Complaints  (which,  however,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  volume) 
were  also  made  of  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Between  19  and  26  April  1949  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  discussed  alleged  violations  of  human  rights  in  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  with  special  reference  to  the  cases  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty5  and 
of  the  Bulgarian  pastors.6  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  neither  of  which  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  were  invited  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Committee,  but  no  reply  was  received  from  either  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Committtee  was  itself  doubtful  about  its  competence  to  discuss 
these  questions,  which  seemed  to  some  members  (not  all  of  them  from 
eastern  Europe)  to  lie  exclusively  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
states  concerned.  On  30  April  1949,  however,  the  General  Assembly 
resolved  by  34-6-9  to  draw  the  attention  of  Budapest  and  Sofia  to  their 
obligations  under  the  Peace  Treaties.7 

At  its  fourth  session8  the  General  Assembly  returned  to  this  question  and 
added  Rumania  as  a  third  country  whose  treaty  obligations  in  respect  of 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  421  (V),  p.  42. 

2  Ibid.  426  (V),  pp.  44-45. 

3  For  Chile’s  interest  in  this  matter  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  101. 

4  U.N.  Documents  A/787,  9  December  1948  and  A/828,  8  April  1949. 

s  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  200-5. 

6  See  above,  p.  232. 

7  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Third  Session,  Part  II,  Resolutions,  272  (III). 

8  20  September  to  10  December  1949. 
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human  rights  were  allegedly  being  broken.  Invited  to  participate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Assembly’s  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  the  Rumanian  government 
replied  by  objecting  to  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  On  10  October 
1949  the  Committee  adopted  by  41-5-9  a  resolution1  which  accused  the 
Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  governments  of  breaches  of  the 
Peace  Treaties  of  1947  and  proposed  to  seek  from  the  International  Court 
an  advisory  opinion  on  four  points:  first,  whether  the  disputes  contained 
in  notes  passing  between  the  three  governments  and  certain  other  Powers 
were  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  Peace  Treaties  concerning  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes;  secondly,  if  so,  whether  the  three  governments  were 
obliged  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  Commissions  provided  for  in  the 
Treaties  in  the  event  of  disputes;  thirdly,  if  so,  and  if  no  such  representa¬ 
tives  were  appointed,  whether  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
none  the  less  had  power  to  appoint  to  the  Treaty  Commissions  the  third 
members  who  were  to  be  additional  to  the  representatives  of  the  dis¬ 
putants;  and,  fourthly,  if  so,  whether  a  Commission  so  constituted  without 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  disputants  constituted  a  Treaty  Commission 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  and  with  the  powers  therein  defined. 

The  minority  case  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  argued  chiefly  upon 
the  basis  that  the  International  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  consider  the 
question  without  the  consent  of  the  states  accused  in  the  resolution,  that 
the  three  accused  states  were  merely  carrying  out  their  treaty  obligations 
to  combat  fascism  and  terrorism,  and  that  the  three  states  had  been  incited 
by  Washington  and  London  to  break  those  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaties 
which  required  the  suppression  of  undemocratic  organizations. 

The  Committee’s  resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
22  October  1949  by  47  votes  to  5  with  7  abstentions,2  and  the  case  came 
before  the  International  Court  on  28  February  1950.  The  Court  delivered 
its  opinion  on  30  March  and  18  July.3  It  held  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
judges  against  three  that  the  disputes  in  question  were  within  the  scope  of 
those  provisions  of  the  treaties  which  laid  down  a  procedure  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  certain  disputes.  The  Court  held  by  the  same  majority  that  the 
governments  of  the  three  accused  states  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  appoint 
representatives  to  Treaty  Commissions  for  the  consideration  of  the  dis¬ 
putes.  And,  again  by  the  same  majority,  the  Court  held  that  if  one  of  the 
disputants  failed  to  appoint  a  member  to  the  Treaty  Commission  within 
one  month,  the  Secretary-General  might  none  the  less  appoint  a  third 
member  and  so  effectively  constitute  the  Commission. 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  294  (IV);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1949-50,  p.  764. 

2  Ibid.  Yugoslavia  did  not  vote. 

3  See  International  Court  of  Justice:  Reports  1950,  Interpretation  of  Peace  Treaties  {Second  Phase), 
Advisory  Opinion  (Leyden,  A.  W.  Sijthoff,  1950),  pp.  221  seqq.;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50, 
p.  767. 
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On  this  basis  discussions  were  resumed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  These  discussions,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  from  2  to 
5  October  1950  and  in  the  Assembly  itself  on  3  November,  added  no 
new  argument  and  provided  no  solution.  On  3  November  the  General 
Assembly  resolved  by  40-5-12  that  members  should  submit  to  the 
Secretary-General  such  relevant  evidence  as  was  in  their  possession  1 


6.  Membership  of  the  United  Nations 

Two  states  were  admitted  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  during  1949-50.  An  Israeli  application  had  failed  in 

at  T*  1948  t0  SCCUre  the  aPProbation  of  the  Security  Council,*  but  on 
4  March  1949,  after  a  Chinese  proposal  to  refer  the  application  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  had  been  rejected,3  the 
Council  resolved  to  recommend  the  admission  of  Israel.  All  members  of 
the  Council  voted  m  favour  of  this  resolution  except  Egypt,  which  opposed 
it,  and  Great  Britain,  which  abstained.  The  British  delegate  pressed  for 
assurances  from  Tel  Aviv  concerning  the  treatment  of  Arab  refugees  and 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem.4 

On  25  September  1950  Indonesia  applied  for  membership.  On  the  next 
day  the  Security  Council  recommended  the  acceptance  of  this  application 
all  members  voting  in  favour  except  China,  which  abstained  owing  to 
Indonesian  recognition  of  the  communist  government  in  Peking.  This 
recommendation  was  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  28  September, 
and  Indonesia  became  the  sixtieth  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

All  other  outstanding  applicants  for  membership  continued  to  encounter 
the  obstacles  which  had  defeated  them  in  earlier  years.5  These  un¬ 
successful  applications  fell  into  two  classes:  those  which  failed  to  secure 
the  necessary  seven  votes  in  the  Security  Council  and  those  which  secured 
seven  votes  but  not  the  vote  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  first  category  were 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  and 
Rumania,  in  the  latter  were  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  the  Irish  Republic, 
Italy,  Portugal  and  Transjordan.  To  these  were  added  in  the  course  of 
1949  new  applications  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  People’s 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  and  Nepal. 

An  application  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  received  on  1  February 
*949-  °n  15  February  the  Security  Council  refused,  by  8-2-1,  a  Russian 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  385  (V) 

2  Five  members  voted  on  17  December  1948  in  favour  of  the  application  and  five  abstained. 
Syria  voted  against  it.  The  abstainers  were  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  France  and  Great  Britain. 

3  The  voting  was  4  in  favour  and  3  against  with  4  abstentions. 

4  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Tear,  no.  17. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  502-5. 
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motion  to  delete  this  application  from  the  agenda  and  resolved,  by  9-2-0, 
to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members.  This 
committee  reported  on  9  March1  that  eight  members  supported  and  two 
opposed  the  application,  while  the  eleventh  member  (Cuba),  though 
absent  from  the  discussion,  was  understood  to  adhere  to  the  view  of  the 
majority.  This  report  was  discussed  by  the  Council  on  8  April,  when  the 
U.S.S.R.  persevered  in  its  opposition  and  thus  secured  a  negative  verdict 
by  virtue  of  the  unanimity  rule. 

The  case  of  the  People’s  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Security  Council  on  15  February  1949  on  a  Russian  motion 
to  place  a  request  for  membership  from  this  government  on  the  Council’s 
agenda.  The  Council,  however,  refused  by  8-2-1  to  refer  the  matter  to 
its  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members. 

An  application  for  membership  from  Nepal  was  referred  by  the  Security 
Council  to  its  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members  on  8  April 
1949.  The  committee  asked  for  further  information  on  the  status  of 
Nepal.  This  having  been  supplied,  the  committee  found  that2  nine  of  its 
members  supported  the  application,  while  two — the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.— opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
admit  Nepal  while  other  states  (such  as  Albania,  Bulgaria,  etc.)  remained 
excluded.  A  discussion  in  the  Security  Council  on  7  September  19493 
produced  a  repetition  of  the  division  in  the  committee.  The  Nepali 
application  received  nine  supporting  votes  but  was  nevertheless  negatived 
because  the  opposition  of  two  included  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council. 

In  June  1949  the  Security  Council  reverted  to  the  twelve  applications 
which  had  been  refused  the  year  before.  The  Argentine  member  of  the 
Council  submitted  seven  separate  resolutions  supporting  the  applications 
of  the  seven  candidates  whose  exclusion  from  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  effected  solely  by  the  Russian  veto.  The  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
other  hand  argued  that  outstanding  applications  should  be  considered  in 
the  order  in  which  they  had  originally  been  presented;  this  would  have 
placed  Albania  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  The  U.S.S.R.  also  submitted  a  single  resolution  supporting  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  all  twelve  candidates ;  this  was  later  extended  by  amendment  to 
thirteen  by  the  addition  of  Nepal.  Argentina,  however,  insisted  on  the 
priority  of  its  seven  resolutions,  each  of  which  was  put  to  the  vote  on 
1 3  September,  received  nine  affirmative  and  two  negative  votes  and  failed 
because  the  latter  included  the  vote  of  the  U.S.S.R.4  The  applications  of 
the  five  states  supported  by  the  U.S.S.R.  were  then  separately  considered 
on  1 5  September.  Albania  and  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  received 

1  U.N.  Document  S/1281.  2  U.N.  Document  S/ 1382. 

3  Security  Council,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Tear,  no.  39.  4  Ibid.  no.  41 . 
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only  the  support  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  while  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania  received  in  addition  the  support  of  Egypt.  Canada 
opposed  all  five  applications;  China  opposed  the  Mongolian  application; 
and,  subject  to  these  exceptions,  all  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
abstained  from  voting  on  all  five  proposals.  The  Russian  omnibus  resolu¬ 
tion  was  then  put  to  a  vote  as  a  whole  and  was  defeated  by  4— 2— 4.1 * 

The  fourth  General  Assembly,  which  convened  on  20  September  1949, 
referred  all  candidatures  for  membership  to  its  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  where 
they  were  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  many  votes.  On  22  November 
the  Assembly  rejected  a  Russian  proposal  to  admit  all  applicants  save  the 
Republic  of  Korea;-  required  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  nine 
cases  (i.e.  the  seven  states  whose  claims  had  been  urged  upon  the  Security 
Council  by  Argentina  in  June,  together  with  Nepal  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea) ,  requested  the  Security  Council,  when  considering  the  remaining 
outstanding  cases,  to  be  more  generous  and  flexible  in  its  interpretation 
and  application  of  article  4  of  the  Charter;  and  asked  the  International 
Court  to  advise  whether  the  General  Assembly  was  competent  to  admit 
an  applicant  which,  whether  lacking  the  necessary  seven  votes  or  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  permanent  members,  had  not  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  membership  by  the  Security  Council.3  The  International 
Court  began  to  consider  this  question  on  16  February  1950  and  delivered 
its  opinion  on  3  March.4  Twelve  out  of  fourteen  judges  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no  power  to  admit  a  new  member 
in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  from  the  Security 
Council. 

This  ruling  seemed  finally  to  dismiss  all  hopes  of  resolving  the  deadlock, 
but  in  the  fifth  General  Assembly  held  at  the  end  of  1950  Salvador  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Secretary-General  be  instructed  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  observers  from  the  nine  states  whose  applications  had  received  seven 
votes  in  the  Security  Council  and  were  only  rejected  under  the  unanimity 
rule.5  This  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  A  Russian 
proposal  requiring  the  Security  Council  to  review  all  outstanding  applica¬ 
tions  except  those  from  the  rival  Korean  authorities  was  likewise  rejected, 
and  the  Assembly  could  do  no  more  than  request  the  Security  Council  to 
keep  all  applications  under  consideration. 

The  case  of  China  was  a  distinct  one.  China  had  been  a  signatory  of 

1  Ibid.  no.  42. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Plenary  Meetings,  Annex  1949,  p.  34  (Docu¬ 
ment  A/1079). 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fourth  Session,  Resolutions,  296  (IV). 

International  Court  of  Justice:  Reports  1950  (Leyden,  A.  W.  Sijthoff),  p.  4;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  768. 

5  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  the  Irish  Republic,  Italy,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Nepal,  Portugal, 
and  Jordan. 
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the  Charter  and  was  named  in  the  Charter  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  defeat  of  the  Nationalist  government  by  the  com¬ 
munists  raised  the  question,  not  of  China’s  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  but  of  the  proper  representation  of  China  in  the 
Organization.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  General  Assembly  on  19  Septem¬ 
ber  1950  India  urged  the  title  of  the  communist  government  to  represent 
China,  and  Russia  proposed,  first,  that  representatives  of  the  Nationalist 
government  be  excluded  from  the  Organization  and,  secondly,  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  communist  government  be  invited  to  take  their  place. 
Canada  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  special  committee1  to  investigate, 
discuss  and  report  on  this  problem;  meanwhile  the  Nationalist  representa¬ 
tives  should  remain.  The  Indian  and  Russian  proposals  were  rejected,  the 
Canadian  was  accepted.3  On  16  November  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
appointed  a  special  committee,  but  after  Russian  objection  to  its  com¬ 
position  this  committee  was  re-formed  on  12  December  when,  following 
a  Czechoslovak  suggestion,  its  members  were  selected  by  ballot.4  Two 
days  later  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  concerning  rival  claims  to 
represent  a  member  state.  This  resolution  recorded  the  Assembly  s  view 
that  such  contests  should  be  considered  and  adjudicated  in  the  light  of 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  in  the  light  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Interim  Committee 
if  the  General  Assembly  were  not  in  session  and  that  other  organs  of 
the  Organization  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  should  conform  with  the 
decision  reached.5 

1  Consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly  and  six  others.  This  was  changed,  as  the  result 
of  an  Australian  amendment,  to  seven  members,  the  reference  to  the  President  being  deleted. 

2  The  Indian  by  16-33-10  and  the  Russian  by  10-38-8  and  11-37-8. 

3  By  38-6—1 1  in  favour  of  a  special  committee  and  by  42—8—6  in  favour  of  continuing  pro 
tempore  to  recognize  the  Nationalist  representatives:  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session, 
Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  490  (V) . 

4  The  members  thus  selected  were  Canada,  Ecuador,  India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  the  Philippine 
Republic  and  Poland. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  396  (V) ;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  768. 
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Cochin-China,  418,  419-20,  423  n. 

Colombo  Conference,  430—1. 

Colombo  Plan,  532. 

France: 

Along  Bay  Agreement  (1948),  417. 

Associated  States:  independence  of, 
427-8,  Minister  for,  435  n.,  436. 

‘Bao  Dai  experiment’,  420. 

Cambodia:  agreement  signed,  437; 
independence,  428;  treaty  signed, 
428  n.  See  also  below  under  Pau 
Conference. 

Cochin-China,  new  status  of,  419-20. 

Expeditionary  force,  433  and  n., 
casualties  in,  433  n.  8,  434-5. 

High  Commissioner  and  C.-in-C., 
442. 

Laos :  agreement  signed,  437,  indepen¬ 
dence,  428;  treaty  signed,  428  n. 
See  also  below  under  Pau  Conference. 

Military  academy,  433. 

Military  operations,  420-1,  431-2, 
434-5- 

National  Assembly  debates,  420,  428, 

436-7- 

Pau  Conference,  432,  435,  437-8. 

Revers  Report,  421-2. 

Viet  Minh,  417  n.,  422,  429  n.  2.  See 
also  above,  Military  operations. 

Viet  Nam,  agreements  (8  March 
!949)>  4l8-t9>  (13  June  1949),  420, 
(8  Dec.  1950),  436,  (23  Dec.  1950), 
437;  independence,  427-8;  negotia¬ 
tions,  417-20,  422-3,  424;  treaty 
(30  Dec.  1949),  427.  See  also  above, 
Pau  Conference. 

Great  Britain:  Associated  States  recog¬ 
nized,  428,  interest  in,  441 ;  Viet  Nam, 

attitude  to,  426-7. 

Hoa  Hao,  424,  433. 

India,  relations,  430. 
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Indo-China  ( cont .) 

Laos:  Colombo  Plan,  532;  421;  U.S. 
economic  aid,  439;  military  aid 
agreement,  441.  See  also  above  under 
France. 

Recognition,  see  above  under  Associated 
States  and  below  under  Viet  Minh. 

Siam:  recognizes  Associated  States,  429 ; 
Viet  Minh,  attitude  to,  431. 

Switzerland,  relations,  430  n. 

Tongking,  418,  420,  423  n. 

U.S.S.R. :  recognizes  Viet  Minh,  429, 
alleged  military  co-operation  with, 

.  434- 

United  Nations:  and  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
430  and  n.,  Viet  Minh  protest  on 
U.S.  aid,  439  n. 

U.S. A. :  Associated  States  recognized, 
428,  military  and  economic  aid, 
378,  379,  426,  438-41 5  Viet  Nam, 
approval  of,  424. 

Viet  Minh :  administrative  policy, 
421  n. ;  Army,  433-4;  Bao  Dai, 
418  n.,  Chinese  communists,  424 
and  n. ;  Government  and  policy, 
429  n.  2 ;  international  communism, 
442 ;  recognition  by  foreign  Powers, 
429  and  n. ;  Russian  military  aid, 
434;  Siam,  431;  U.S.  aid,  protests 
on,  439  n.  See  also  above  under  China 
and  France. 

Viet  Nam:  Army,  422,  432-3,  436,  443; 
Colombo  Plan,  532;  Government, 
423;  State,  inauguration  of,  423; 
U.S.  economic  aid,  439,  military 
aid  agreement,  441.  See  also  above 
Under  France. 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Australia:  Western  New  Guinea,  398, 
399; 

Baguio  Conference,  35. 

Colombo  Plan,  532. 

Constitution,  393,  394,  395,  396. 

Delhi  Conference,  385—6,  389. 

Devaluation,  109. 

Government,  395,  396;  recognition  of, 

396. 

Netherlands :  Cease-fire  agreement, 

390— 1 ;  conferences :  Batavia,  389-90, 
Ministerial,  397,  398,  399-400,  Round 
Table,  The  Hague,  387-90  passim, 

391- 4;  financial  debt,  393,  395;  naval 
base,  Surabaya,  392,  394;  Renville 
agreement  (1948),  390,  391;  Security 
Council  debates,  386-7,  388;  Statute 
of  Union,  392-3,  394-5;  transfer  of 


Indonesian  Republic  (cont.) 

sovereignty,  396;  Western  New 
Guinea,  394,  397,  398-400. 
Recognition,  see  above  under  Government. 
United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Indonesia. 

U.S. A.,  aid,  378,  379. 

Western  New  Guinea,  see  above  under 
Australia  and  Netherlands. 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  and  Spain,  313. 

International  Consultative  Committee, 
533- 

International  Court  of  Justice,  see  under 
United  Nations. 

International  finance,  sterling-dollar  crisis, 
96-111. 

International  Liaison  Committee  of  Intel¬ 
lectuals  for  Peace,  57. 

International  Red  Cross,  125,  486. 

International  Socialist  Conference,  56. 

International  trade,  Europe,  m-18. 

International  Tribunal,  456. 

Ioannides,  I.,  120. 

Ipi,  Faquir  of,  363,  364. 

Iran,  see  Persia. 

Iraq: 

Delhi  Conference  on  Indonesia,  385-6. 
Korean  War,  joint  appeal  to  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China,  515. 
Sterling  area,  98,  and  devaluation, 
108. 

Irian,  Western,  see  Western  New  Guinea. 

Irish  Republic: 

Council  of  Europe,  1 70,  1 7 1 . 

Indonesia,  recognition,  396  n. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  refusal  to  join, 
128. 

Sterling  area,  98,  and  devaluation,  108. 
United  Nations,  membership  rejected, 
561—3;  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme,  531. 

Israel,  U.N.  membership,  561. 

Italian  Somaliland,  and  the  U.N.,  540, 
541,  542 ;  Italian  trusteeship,  543  and  n., 

544,  545,  552-5- 

Italy: 

Colonies :  Bevin— Sforza  proposals  on, 
539-40;  self-government,  statement 
on,  540;  and  the  U.N. — discussions  on, 
539-40,  541-2,  resolutions  adopted 
by,  543-4.  See  also  Eritrea  ;  Italian 
Somaliland  and  Libya. 

Council  of  Europe,  170,  171,  184. 
Devaluation,  109. 

Eritrea,  see  Eritrea. 

Ethiopia,  and  Somaliland,  554-5. 
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Italy  ( cont .) 

France:  colonies,  539,  542,  544^5,  549; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Russian  pro¬ 
test  on,  130;  Schuman  Plan,  119; 
Trieste,  273,  276,  278. 

Great  Britain:  colonies,  539-42,  544, 

549-50,  55 I72,  553,  554  and  n.; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Russian  pro¬ 
test  on,  130;  Trieste,  273,  276,  278. 

Indo-China,  recognizes  Associated 
States,  428. 

Indonesia,  recognition,  396  n. 

Italian  Somaliland,  see  Italian  Somali¬ 
land. 

Libya,  see  Libya. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  128,  129-30, 
136  n. 

Peace  Treaty:  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  130,  and  Trieste,  277,  278. 

Schuman  Plan,  119. 

Trieste,  272,  273-8,  289. 

Turkey,  treaty,  25. 

U.S.S.R. :  colonies,  540,  542,  548,  552; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  protest  on, 
130;  Trieste,  273-4,  276,  278. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Italy. 

U.S.A.:  Eritrea,  549;  military  aid,  137, 
1 41 —  2;  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Rus¬ 
sian  protest  on,  130;  Trieste,  273,  276, 
278. 

Yugoslavia:  agreements,  272;  economic 
relations,  272-3;  Trieste,  272,  273, 
274-8. 

Jaime,  Don  (son  of  Alfonso  XIII),  306  n.  1. 

Japan: 

Allied  Council,  453-4;  Russian  boy¬ 
cott  of,  454. 

Australia:  occupation  troops,  457; 
prisoners  of  war  in  U.S.S.R.,  454  and 
n.  2. 

British  Commonwealth,  and  the  peace 
treaty,  460. 

China:  and  the  peace  treaty,  465;  and 
Sino-Soviet  treaty,  340. 

Communist  Party,  443—4,  445-52. 

Economic  development,  457—9. 

Emperor,  and  war  crimes,  449,  455, 
456. 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  453,  457,  464, 
465;  Russian  boycott  of,  455. 

Foreign  affairs,  directive  on,  457-8. 

Foreign  firms,  taxation  of,  458. 

Foreign  trade,  457,  458-9. 

Great  Britain,  and  the  peace  treaty, 
460. 


Japan  {cont.) 

Korean  League,  443-5,  450. 

Korean  war,  462,  482  n.  5. 

Maritime  Safety  Board,  463. 

Merchant  navy,  458. 

Neutralism,  461,  463-4. 

Occupation:  controls,  relaxation  of, 
456;  troops,  451,  456-7. 

Peace  treaty,  proposals  on,  34,  340, 

459-6  L  464-6- 
Police,  462-3. 

Potsdam  declaration  (1945),  451,  453. 
Purge  Review  Commission,  452. 
Rearmament,  461-2,  463—4,  465. 
Supreme  Command  for  the  Allied 
Powers:  economics  and  finance,  458, 
459;  Communist  Party,  446,  451; 
Korean  minority,  444-5;  occupation 
controls,  relaxation  of,  456;  police, 
462 ;  prisoners  of  war  in  U.S.S.R.,  453; 
purge,  review  of  sentences,  452 ;  re¬ 
armament,  463;  war  criminals,  miti¬ 
gation  of  sentences,  456. 

U.S.S.R. :  Allied  Council,  boycott  of, 
454;  Communist  Party,  449—50;  Em¬ 
peror,  449, 455, 456 ;  Far  Eastern  Com¬ 
mission,  boycott  of,  455;  occupation 
policy,  denunciation  of,  452-3,  456; 
peace  treaty,  459,  464-5;  prisoners  of 
war  and  civil  internees,  447,  453-4; 
and  Sino-Soviet  treaty,  340;  war 
crimes,  454-5. 

United  Nations,  Note  on  prisoners  of 
war  in  U.S.S.R.,  454. 

U.S.A. :  financial  mission,  458;  foreign 
affairs,  directive  on,  457;  occupation 
controls,  relaxation  of,  456-7;  peace 
treaty,  464—6;  prisoners  of  war  in 
U.S.S.R.,  453-4;  relief  expenditure, 
23;  trade  agencies,  457.  See  also  above 
under  Supreme  Command  for  the 
Allied  Powers,  and  see  under  Mac- 
Arthur,  General. 

War  crimes,  454—6. 

Jessup,  Dr.  Philip,  20  n.,  37  n. ;  Bangkok 
conference,  378;  Indo-China,  438,  439; 
Malik,  exchanges  with,  63;  Wake 
Island  Conference,  486. 

Johnson,  Louis,  139,  140,  151,  345, 

476. 

Jordan:  Spain,  299;  sterling  area,  98,  and 
devaluation,  108;  U.N.  membership 
rejected,  561-3. 

Juan,  Don  (son  of  Alfonso  XIII),  306  n.  1, 
3J4  n-  4- 

Juin,  General,  310,  435,  436. 

Juliana,  Queen,  384,  394,  396. 
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Kaczynski,  Monsignor,  228  n. 

Kallai,  Gyula,  198. 

Kardelj,  E  259,  269,  271,  275,  279, 

285  n.,  286 

Kastner,  Dr.,  74  n.,  188,  190,  2140. 

Kee,  John,  307. 

Kekkonen,  Dr.,  252,  253  and  n.,  256-8. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  P.,  29. 

Kerans,  Lieut. -Commander,  322,  323—4. 

Keynes,  Lord,  113. 

Khan,  Liaquat  Ali,  365,  366. 

Khan,  Sardar  Shan  Mahmud,  362,  364. 

Killearn,  Lord,  409. 

Kim  Il-sung,  General,  452,  479. 

Kim  Koo,  468. 

Kislenko,  General,  463. 

Kliszko,  V.,  205,  206. 

Kolarov,  V.,  207,  209,  233. 

Kopecky,  V.,  220. 

Korea : 

Armed  forces,  476—7 ;  South  Korean 
forces  placed  under  MncArthur’s 
command,  482  n.  5;  U.N.  forces, 
482  and  n.  5,  485  n.  3,  unified  com¬ 
mand  of,  483. 

Asian  and  Middle  East  States,  eleven- 
Power  appeal,  515. 

Atom  bomb,  controversy  on  use  of, 

38-39>  41,  353,  515- 

Atrocities,  485  and  n.,  497. 

Cease-fire  Committee,  354,  515—16. 

China:  Communists,  350-4,  481,  487, 
488-9,  492,  494,  495-6,  507-10, 
514-16;  Nationalists,  348,  482  n., 
502,  509  n. 

Elections,  South  Korea,  469.  For  pro¬ 
posals  for  all-Korean  elections  see  below 
under  North-South  unification. 

France,  482  n.  5,  483,  485  n.  3,  515  n.  4. 

Great  Britain,  481-2,  485  n.  3,  515  n.  4. 

India,  353,  481,  410-16. 

Indo-China:  Associated  States  recog¬ 
nized  by  South  Korea,  429;  Viet 
Minh  recognized  by  North  Korea, 
429  n.  5. 

Indonesia,  recognition,  396  n. 

Japan:  Korean  League,  443-5,  450; 
war,  462,  428  n.  5. 

Manchurian  frontier,  violation  of,  by 
U.S.  aircraft,  350-1,  352,  494, 

495  n.  7,  496. 

Military  operations,  477-9,  483-6,  488, 
489>  495)  498;  and  reports,  351,  484, 
485,  486,  488,  496. 

North— South  unification,  proposals  on, 
351,  470-1,  506,  507  n.  2. 

Thirty-eighth  parallel :  border  incidents, 


Korea  ( cont .) 

pre-war,  469-70 ;  military  crossing  of, 
478,  483,  484,  495,  516;  and  political 
considerations,  352,  353,  476,  495, 
505—8,  513,  515.  See  also  above  under 
North— South  unification. 

U.S.S.R. :  and  India,  exchange  of  Notes 
on,  51 1 ;  pre-war  policy,  473,  474-5; 
and  the  U.N.,  494,  495,  496,  497, 
507  n.  2,  515;  and  U.S. A.,  exchange 
of  Notes  on,  480-1. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Korea. 

U  S. A. :  economic  aid,  23,  143  n.  3,  467- 
8;  and  India,  exchange  of  Notes  on, 
51 1-12;  MacArthur’s  policy,  criticism 
of,  38,  507-9;  M.D.A.P.,  141,  143, 
144  and  n.  1,  378,  468;  pre-war 
policy,  475-6,477;  and  U.S.S.R.,  ex¬ 
change  of  Notes  on,  480-1 ;  and  the 
U.N.,  478,  479-80,  482  n.  5,  483, 
494“ 5,  498—7,  Wake  Island  Confer¬ 
ence,  486—7.  See  also  above  under 
Military  operations. 

Wake  Island  Conference,  486—7, 

^  War,  responsibility  for,  471-7. 
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Rostov,  Traicho,  207-8. 

Kurile  Islands,  449,  464,  465. 
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.44.1,  442. 

Li  Li-san,  356. 
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Libya:  Cyrenaica,  self-government,  540—1 ; 
future  of,  U.N.  planning,  539-40,  541-2, 
543-4, 545-9 1  Kingdom  constituted,  549 ; 
political  developments,  546,  547,  549; 
technical  assistance  agreement,  530. 

Lie,  Trygve:  Field  Service,  proposals  for, 
518-19;  Greece,  member  of  conciliation 
group,  124;  Security  Council,  absence  of 
permanent  member  from,  490;  U.N. 
secretary-generalship,  dispute  on,  521  n. 

Lilienthal,  David,  89  n.  1. 
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Liuchiu  Islands,  see  Ryukyu  Islands. 
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378;  Spain,  302,  309,  313;  Stalin,  pro¬ 
posed  meeting  with,  16,  17,  62,  63; 
Turkey,  25;  under-developed  areas,  12, 
525-6,  527-8;  U.S.  troops  in  Europe, 
1 6 1 ;  Wake  Island  Conference,  486^7; 
Yugoslav  relief,  280. 
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Tsaldaris,  C.,  24-25,  270. 

Tsiang,  Dr.,  337. 

Turkey: 

Council  of  Europe,  1 7 1 . 

Great  Britain,  support  reaffirmed,  25; 

troops  withdrawn,  123  and  n  1. 
Greece,  defence  discussions,  26. 
Indonesia,  recognition,  396  n. 

Italy,  treaty  signed,  25. 

Korean  war,  482  n.  5. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  26. 
Mediterranean  Pact,  discussions  on,  24. 
United  Nations  :  Greece,  member  of 
conciliation  group,  124;  technical 
assistance  programme,  531. 

U.S. A. :  aid,  23,  123  n.  2,  141,  143,  144 
and  n.  1 ;  support  reaffirmed,  25. 

Tydings,  Senator  Millard  E.,  15,  17. 

Ulbricht,  Walter:  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
214;  foreign  trade,  193-4;  National 
Front,  75,  21 1 ;  S.E.D.,  Secretary- 

General  of,  213;  visits  eastern  capitals, 
194-5)  212. 

Under-developed  areas,  see  Colombo 
Plan;  United  Nations:  Under-de¬ 
veloped  areas,  and  U.S.A.:  Under¬ 
developed  areas. 

Union  of  South  Africa : 

Colombo  Conference  and  Plan,  see 
Colombo. 

Indo-China,  recognizes  Associated 
States,  429. 

Indonesia,  recognition,  396  n. 

Korean  war,  482  n.  5. 

London  Conference  of  Commonwealth 
Finance  Ministers,  100-1. 

South-West  Africa,  U.N.  discussions  on, 

536-7. 

Spain,  relations,  299. 

Sterling  area,  98;  and  devaluation,  108. 
United  Nations:  Eritrea,  550  and  n.  2, 
551  n.  3.  See  also  above  under  South- 
West  Africa. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Aaland  Islands,  254-6. 

Afghanistan,  relations,  363  n.  3. 

Armed  forces :  estimated  strength  of, 
87-88;  officers  and  men  serving  with 
satellite  armies,  236  and  n.  4,  237-8, 
239; 

Atomic  energy:  achievement  in,  87; 
control  of,  proposals  on,  83,  86; 
explosion,  83-84,  85.  See  also  Stock¬ 
holm  Peace  Appeal. 

Australia,  and  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war,  454  and  n.  2. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ( cont .) 

Austria,  see  Austria:  U.S.S.R. 

China,  see  China:  U.S.S.R. 

Cominform,  meeting  of,  55-57. 

Czechoslovakia,  Army,  240,  and  politi¬ 
cal  purge,  204  and  n.  3. 

Defence  Cabinet  (for  the  co-ordination 
of  resources  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe),  53. 

Denmark,  protest  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  135. 

Finland:  Aaland  Islands,  254-6;  rela¬ 
tions,  243-7,  250;  trade,  251,  252-3; 
war  criminals,  246,  250-1. 

Foreign  policy,  and  the  West,  41-54. 
See  also  under  Peace  Campaign. 

France,  see  France:  U.S.S.R. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  U.S.S.R. 

Great  Britain:  Austria,  protest  on,  291; 
Austrian  peace  treaty  negotiations, 
281-9;  Germany,  66-73,  77>  78,  79. 
80,  81,  213,  243;  Italian  peace  treaty, 
protest  on,  130;  Japanese  war  crimes, 
455;  Korean  war,  482;  Trieste,  276, 
278,  289. 

Greece,  resolution  on,  125. 

India,  Korean  war,  51 1. 

Indo-China:  Viet  Minh,  alleged  co¬ 
operation  with,  434,  recognition  of, 
429. 

Indonesia,  recognition  of,  396  n. 

Italy,  colonies,  540,  542,  548,  552; 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  130;  Trieste, 
273~4>  276,  278. 

Japan,  see  Japan:  U.S.S.R. 

Korea,  see  Korea:  U.S.S.R. 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  339,  356, 
357-9- 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  13—14,  130, 
I3I-3,  135- 

Norway,  North  Atlantic  Treaty:  ex¬ 
changes  on,  1 31-3, 1 35 ;  proposed  non¬ 
aggression  pact,  133,  134. 

Oil,  283  n.  3. 

Peace  Campaign,  see  Peace  Campaign. 

Poland,  army,  237-9. 

Politics:  government  changes,  53-54; 
unrest,  reports  of,  51  n. 

Spain,  gold,  305  n.  7. 

Sweden,  relations,  244  n.  4. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A:  Acheson  on  policy,  15;  Austria, 
protest  on,  291 ;  Austrian  peace  treaty 
negotiations,  281-9;  Germany,  66- 
73>  77)  78)  79)  80,  81,  213,  243;  Italian 
peace  treaty,  protest  on,  130;  Japan, 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  {cont.) 
452-4,  455,  456;  Japanese  peace 

treaty,  464-6;  Korean  war,  480-1, 
495  n-  7)  498)  497;  Malik’s  replies  to 
questionnaire,  20;  missing  aircraft, 
18-19;  Stalin’s  interview  with  Elliott 
Roosevelt  (1946),  47,  and  with 

Stassen  (1947),  47-48,  and  reply  to 
journalist’s  questionnaire  (1949),  62- 
63;  Trieste,  276,  278,  289;  war 

material,  embargo  on,  144. 

Yugoslavia,  see  Yugoslavia:  U.S.S.R. 

United  Africa,  proposals  for,  1 78  and  n. 

United  Kingdom,  see  Great  Britain. 

United  Nations: 

Albania:  arms  ban,  125,  126;  and 

Greece,  124-5,  126;  membership 
rejected,  561—3. 

Argentina:  membership,  resolutions  on, 
562;  trusteeship  committee,  535. 

Armaments:  Field  Service  and  Field 
Observers,  518-19;  French  propo¬ 
sals  on  submission  of  information, 
82;  General  Assembly  approves 
resolution  on,  86,  sets  up  committee 
to  consider  merging  of  Commission 
on  Conventional  Armaments  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  93 ; 
and  Fie  peace  plan,  52 1 ;  and 
‘Peace  through  Deeds’  resolution, 
523;  Russian  resolutions  on,  82, 
92. 

Atomic  energy:  A.E.C.,  deadlock  in, 
82-83;  General  Assembly  discus¬ 
sion  on,  85-86, 93 ;  Russian  attitude, 
83,  84-85,  86,  92;  U.S.  attitude,  84. 
See  also  above  under  Armaments. 

Austria,  membership  rejected,  561-3. 

Balkans,  special  committee  on,  124-6. 

Belgium,  colonies,  538,  539. 

Bulgaria:  arms  ban,  125,  126;  and 
Greece,  124-5,  I26;  membership 
rejected,  561-3;  peace  treaty  dis¬ 
pute,  559-61. 

Burma,  Commission  for  Eritrea,  550 
and  n.  2,  551  n.  3. 

Canada :  atomic  energy,  joint  proposals 
on,  85-86;  Chinese  representation, 
564;  Greece,  member  of  concilia¬ 
tion  group,  124;  Indonesia,  388; 
under-developed  areas,  530. 

Ceylon,  membership  rejected,  561-3. 

China:  Formosa,  349,  492-3,  495,  496- 
7;  Indo-China,  441;  Indonesia, 
386-7;  Korean  war,  350-4,  481, 
492,  495-8,  502;  representation, 
35°-!,  337)  353)  49°)  494,  5H-12, 
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United  Nations  ( cont .) 

514,  516,  563-4;  trusteeship  com¬ 
mittee,  535. 

Collective  Measures  Committee,  522, 523. 
Colombia:  Italian  Somaliland,  553  and 
n.  1 ;  Spain,  resolution  on,  296-7. 
Cuba:  Indonesia,  386-7;  Korean  War, 
resolution  on,  515  n.  4. 

Denmark,  S.W.  Africa,  committee  on, 
537  n.  4. 

Economic  and  Social  Council,  548, 
555  n.  5;  human  rights,  555,  556, 
557,  558;  under-developed  areas, 

524.  525,  527~8>  529-30- 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  (U.N.E.S.C.O.),  524, 
528,  531,  538,  539  n.  2. 

Egypt:  Italian  colonies,  543  n.  2,  546, 
550,  553  and  n.  1 ;  technical  assis¬ 
tance  programme,  530. 

Eritrea,  see  below  under  Italian  colonies. 
Ethiopia:  and  Eritrea,  542,  543,  544, 
550—1,  federation  with  approved, 
552;  and  Italian  Somaliland,  553 
n.  1,  554-5- 

Field  Service  and  Field  Observers, 

5 1 8-19- 

Finland,  membership  rejected,  561-3; 

specialized  agencies,  245  n.  1. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 

524>  528,  531,  539  n-  2. 

Formosa,  see  above  under  China. 

France:  armaments,  proposals  on  sub¬ 
mission  of  information,  82 ;  atomic 
energy,  joint  proposals  on,  85—86; 
colonies,  538,  539;  Eritrea,  con¬ 
sulted  on,  550;  Italian  colonies, 

542  and  n.  5,  544—5 ;  Italian 
Somaliland,  553  n.  1 ;  Korean  war, 
482  n.  5,  483,  485  n.  3,  515  n.  4; 
Libya,  member  of  advisory  council, 

543  n.  2;  trusteeship  committee, 
535;  under-developed  areas,  530. 

Freedom  of  information,  555-7,  559. 
General  Assembly:  atomic  energy  and 
disarmament,  84-87,  93 ;  Field 

Service  and  Field  Observers,  519; 
Formosa,  495,  496;  Greece,  124-5, 
126;  human  rights,  557,  558-9; 
Indonesia,  395;  Interim  Commit¬ 
tee,  519-21,  522,  523;  Italian 
colonies,  539-40,  541-4,  548-9, 
552,  555;  Korea,  506,  515;  mem¬ 
bership,  561,  563-4;  non-self- 

governing  territories,  538;  peace 
and  security,  proposals  on,  90-91, 
92,  93>  5 1 9-20,  521-3;  Peace  treatY 


United  Nations  (cont.) 

violations  (Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ru¬ 
mania),  559-61;  Russian  women 
married  to  foreigners,  559;  South- 
West  Africa,  536,  537;  Spain, 
296-8,  311-12;  trust  territories, 
535 ;  under-developed  areas,  524-5, 
529- 

Germany,  protest  on  eastern  zone  elec¬ 
tions,  213. 

Great  Britain :  Bevin  to  General  As¬ 
sembly,  92—93 ;  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion,  337;  colonial  territories,  535, 
538,  539;  Eritrea,  550,  551,  552; 
freedom  of  information,  556,  557; 
Italian  colonies,  539-40,  541—2  and 
n.  2;  Italian  Somaliland,  553,  554; 
Korean  war,  481—2,  485  n.  3,  515 
n.  4;  under-developed  areas,  530. 

Greece,  12 1-2,  123-6. 

Guatemala,  Commission  for  Eritrea, 
550  and  n.  2,  531  and  n.  3. 

Human  Rights:  Commission  on,  555 
n.  5>  556,  557-8;  draft  convention, 
558-9;  freedom  of  information, 
555—7,  559;  and  peace  treaty  viola¬ 
tions  (Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ru¬ 
mania),  559-61;  right  of  petition, 
557-8,  559. 

Hungary:  membership  rejected,  561-3; 
peace  treaty  dispute,  559-61. 

India:  atomic  energy,  85;  Chinese  re¬ 
presentation,  564  and  n.  4;  Korean 
war,  481,  510-16  passim. 

Indo-China:  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  430  and  n. ; 
Viet  Minh,  protest  on  U.S.  aid, 
439  n.  5. 

Indonesia:  membership,  561. 

and  the  Netherlands:  Batavia  Con¬ 
ference,  389-90;  Delhi  Conference 
recommendations  to,  385—6;  Dutch 
statements,  386,  388;  Round  Table 
Conference,  388-9,  391, 395;  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  resolutions  on,  386-7, 
388. 

Interim  Committee,  see  above  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

International  Bank,  279,  524,  527. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza¬ 
tion,  524,  528,  531. 

International  Court  of  Justice,  U.N. 
membership,  563;  peace  treaty  dis¬ 
putes,  560;  South-West  Africa, 
536-7-  .  . 

International  Labour  Organization, 
524,  528,  531,  539  n.  2,  553  n.  1. 
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United  Nations  ( cont .) 

International  Monetary  Fund,  524; 
and  currency  devaluation,  100, 
102-3,  109-1  1  j  Yugoslavia,  loan  to, 
279- 

Irish  Republic,  membership  rejected, 

561-3- 

Israel,  membership,  561. 

Italian  colonies:  general  proposals  on, 
539-40,  541-2,  resolutions  on 

adopted  by  General  Assembly, 
543-4- 

Eritrea:  Commission’s  report,  550-1; 
federation  with  Ethiopia  approved, 
552.  See  also  above  under  General 
proposals  on. 

Italy:  Bevin— Sforza  proposals,  539- 
40;  Eritrea,  consulted  on,  550, 
552 ;  General  Assembly  discussions, 
represented  at,  541;  Libya,  mem¬ 
ber  of  advisory  council  for,  543  n.  2 ; 
Somaliland,  trusteeship  of,  543, 
544,  552-5.  _ 

Libya:  Commissioner  and  Advisory 
Council,  planning  by,  545-8;  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  constituted,  549. 
See  also  above  under  General  pro¬ 
posals  on. 

Somaliland:  Italian  trusteeship,  552- 
5.  See  also  above  under  General  pro¬ 
posals  on. 

Italy,  membership  rejected,  561-3; 
technical  assistance  programme, 
531.  See  also  above  under  Italian 
colonies  and  below  under  Trieste. 
Japan,  Note  on  prisoners  of  war  in 
U.S.S.R.,  454. 

Jordan,  membership  rejected,  561-3. 
Korea : 

Allied  military  forces,  479,  480,  482 
and  n.  5,  485  n.  3;  unified  com¬ 
mand  of,  483. 

Asian  and  Middle  East  States,  5 1 5  n.  1 . 
Atom  bomb,  question  of  use  of  in, 

38-395  4L  353>  5r5- 
Atrocities,  485,  497. 

Cease-fire  proposals,  354,  515-16. 
China:  Communists,  350-4,  481,  487, 
488-9,  492,  495-8,  507-10,  514-16; 
Manchurian  frontier,  U.S.  viola¬ 
tion  of,  350-1,  352,  494,  495  n.  7, 

496,  497)  5o8-9;  Nationalists,  348, 
482  n.  5,  502,  509  n.  4. 

Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  (UNCURK), 

497,  506,  514- 

Commission  on  (UNCOK) :  elections, 


United  Nations  {cont.) 

469;  and  North  Korea,  470-1; 
Russian  resolution  on,  507  n.  2; 
UNCURK,  replaced  by,  506;  war, 
outbreak  of,  477,  478. 

Great  Britain,  481-2,  485  n.  3,  497-8, 
5!5  n.  4. 

India,  353,  481,  510-16. 

Manchurian  frontier,  see  above  under 
China. 

Membership  rejected,  561-2. 

Military  operations,  483-6,  488,  489, 
495,  498,  and  reports,  351,  484, 
485,  486,  488,  496- 

North-South  unification,  eight-Power 
resolution  on,  351,  506;  Russian  re¬ 
solution  on,  507  n.  2. 

Thirty-eighth  parallel :  military  cross¬ 
ing  of,  483,  484,  495,  516;  and 
political  considerations,  352,  353, 
495,  5°5-8,  513,  515. 

U.S.S.R.,  480-1,  494-5,  49677,  507 
n.  2,  51 1 ,  515;  frontier,  air  violation 
of,  495  n-  7- 

U.S. A. :  478,  479-80,  483,  494-7,  51 1- 
12,  515  n.  4;  MacArthur’s  policy, 
criticism  of,  38,  507-9;  Wake 

Island  Conference,  486-7.  See  also 
above,  Military  operations. 

War:  Security  Council  resolu¬ 

tions  on  outbreak  of  (25  June 
1950),  4795  (2  7  June  1950), 

480. 

Libya,  see  above  under  Italian  colonies. 

Little  Assembly,  see  General  Assembly, 
Interim  Committee. 

Membership  applications  rejected,  561  — 
3,  rival  claims  to,  564.  See  also 
above,  China,  representation. 

Mexico,  trusteeship  committee,  535. 

Military  Staff  Committee,  519,  522. 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  member¬ 
ship  rejected,  358,  561-3. 

Nepal,  membership  rejected,  562,  563. 

Netherlands:  and  Indonesia,  Batavia 
Conference,  389-90,  Delhi  Confer¬ 
ence  recommendations  to,  385-6; 
Dutch  statements,  386,  388 ;  Round 
Table  Conference,  388-9,  391,  395; 
Security  Council  resolutions  on, 
386-7,  388. 

New  Zealand,  trusteeship  committees, 
535- 

Non-self-governing  territories,  537-9. 

Norway:  Eritrea,  550  and  n.  2,  551  and 
n.  3;  Indonesia,  386-7;  Korean 
war,  515  n.  4. 
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United  Nations  ( cont .) 

Pakistan:  Eritrea,  550  and  n.  2,  551  and 
n-  3,  552;  Libya,  543  n.  2,  546. 

Peace  and  Security:  conciliation,  recom¬ 
mendations  on,  519-20;  Lie  pro¬ 
posals,  521;  ‘Peace  through  Deeds’ 
resolution,  523;  Russian  proposals, 
85,  92;  U.S.  proposals,  ‘Uniting 
for  Peace’,  91,  521-3. 

Peace  Observation  Committee,  522, 

.  ,523- 

Philippine  Republic :  Italian  Somaliland, 
553  and  n.  1 ;  Spain,  resolution 
on,  3 1 1 ;  trusteeship  committee, 
535- 

Poland:  Eritrea,  resolution  on,  552, 
Spain,  resolution  on,  297,  298. 

Portugal,  membership  rejected,  561-3. 

Rumania:  and  Greece,  124,  125;  mem¬ 
bership  rejected,  561-3,  peace 
treaty  dispute,  559-6 1 . 

Security  Council: 

Armaments,  82. 

Atomic  energy,  83. 

Formosa,  349. 

Indonesia,  386-7,  388,  395. 

Korean  war,  352-3,  494-5,  496~ 7  5 
legality  of  proceedings  on,  353,  481, 
482,  489-90;  Manchurian  frontier, 
U.S.  violation  of,  350-1,  494; 
outbreak  of,  resolutions  on,  479, 
480;  Unified  Command,  resolution 
on,  482-3. 

New  members,  561—3. 

Peace  and  security,  517-18,  521-3. 

Secretary-General,  521,  n.  4. 

Trieste,  274. 

See  also  above  under  China,  representa¬ 
tion  and  below  under  Veto. 

Siam,  South-West  Africa,  committee  on, 
537  n.  4. 

South-West  Africa,  536-7. 

Spain,  296—8;  revocation  of  two  clauses 
of  1946  resolution  concerning  Heads 
of  Missions  and  specialized  agencies, 
31 1-1 2. 

Technical  Assistance  Board,  530. 

Technical  Assistance  Conference,  530. 

Technical  assistance  programme,  see  be¬ 
low  under  Under-developed  areas. 

Tibet,  appeal  for  help,  371. 

Trieste,  Russian  proposals  rejected,  274. 

Trust  territories,  534-5;  administrative 
union  of  with  colonial  territories, 
535.  See  also  above  under  Italian 
colonies,  Somaliland. 

Trusteeship  Council,  534—5 ;  Italian 


United  Nations  {cont.) 

Somaliland,  553,  554  n.  2;  South- 
West  Africa,  536. 

Turkey,  Greece,  member  of  conciliation 
group  on,  124. 

Under-developed  areas,  programme  of 
technical  assistance  to,  524-5,  530- 
1,  and  the  U.S.  programme,  527-8, 
529-30. 

U.S.S.R.:  armaments,  82,  92;  atomic 
energy,  83,  86,  93;  boycott  of, 
61  and  n.,  337, 474-5, 479, 49°,  53°, 
535;  Chinese  representation,  337, 
490,  494,  564;  Field  Service  and 
Field  Observers,  519;  Formosa, 
496;  Greece,  125;  Indonesia,  387 
n.  2,  395;  Interim  Committee, 
520;  Italian  colonies,  540,  542, 
and  n.  5,  548,  552;  Korean  war, 
480-1,  494-5,  496-7,  507  n.  2,  51 1, 
515;  new  members,  561-3;  peace 
and  security,  rejects  resolution  on, 
523;  Russian  women  married  to 
foreigners,  559;  Secretary-General, 
521  n.  4;  ‘Strengthening  of  Peace’ 
resolution,  92,  521;  Trieste,  274; 
Trusteeship  Committee,  535.  See 
also  below  under  Veto. 

U.S. A.:  Eritrea,  552;  Formosa,  349, 
493,  495,  496-7;  Indonesia,  386-7, 
388;  Korean  war,  478,  479-80,  483, 

494-7,  51 1_I2,  M5  n-  4;  Libya, 
member  of  advisory  council  for, 
543  n.  2;  Secretary-General,  521 
n.  4;  South-West  Africa,  committee 
on,  537  n.  4;  trusteeship  com¬ 
mittees,  535;  under-developed 
areas,  527-8,  529-30;  ‘Uniting  for 
Peace’  proposals,  90—91,  521-3. 

Veto:  and  absence  of  permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  legal  aspect  of,  490;  circum¬ 
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